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PREFACE 


ONLY two commentaries on the whole of Plato’s Laws have 
hitherto been published, that of Fr. Ast, Leipzig, Weid- 
mann, 1814; and that of G. Stallbaum, Leipzig, Hennings, 
1859 and 1860. Many critical editions of the text, how- 
ever, have appeared, of which I will only mention those 
which I have used in writing my notes. These are the 
editions of Rutger Ressen, Louvain, 1531; H. Stephanus, 
1578 ; I. Bekker, Berlin, 1817; C. E. Ch. Schneider, Paris, 
Didot, 1877; C. Fr. Hermann, Leipzig, Teubner, 1852 ; 
F. W. Wagner, Leipzig, Engelmann, 1854, 1855; J. G. 
Baiter, J. ©. Orelli; A. W. Winckelmann, Ziirich, 1839 ; 
M. Schanz, Leipzig, Tauchnitz, 1879 (the first six books 
only); J. Burnet, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1906. To all 
these my debt has been great, but I have derived more help 
from Professor Burnet’s edition, with its critical notes and 
its revised and repunctuated text, than from any of the texts 
or commentaries, while he and the Clarendon Press have 
laid me under a further great obligation by allowing me to 
use the Oxford edition as the basis of my own revision. 

Students of the Laws have derived valuable assistance 
from the many translations which have been made, whether 
into Latin, or into a modern language. Of such I have 
constantly consulted those of Marsilio Ficino, Venice, 1491 
(twenty-two years before the appearance of the first printed 
Greek text); C. E. Ch. Schneider, F. W. Wagner, and 
B. Jowett, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1875. 

Every page of my notes reveals indebtedness to scholars 
who have dealt with the text or interpretation of separate 
passages. ‘The two works of OC. Ritter (Platos (esetze, (1) 
Darstellung des Inhalts, and (2) Kommentar zum griechischen 
Texte, Leipzig, Teubner, 1896). deserve special mention. 
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They approach, from the large number of passages treated, 
to a regular commentary. Plafon by Dr. von Wilamowitz- 
Méllendorf did not come into my hands till this book was 
in type. Vol. II. contains about fifty emendations in 
the text of the Laws. A few of these may be generally 
accepted, and all merit careful consideration. 

To Professor Burnet, and to my own teacher, Professor 
Henry Jackson, O.M., I am indebted for much readily given 
help on passages of "special difficulty. The late Professor 
J. B. Mayor of King’s College, London, was good enough 
to read through and comment on my notes on the first half 
of Book V. 

Two more names I mention with a grateful recognition of 
invaluable assistance, that of the late Mr. F. H. Dale, C.B., 
and that of Mrs. James Adam. The former, without whose 
constant encouragement my work could hardly have been 
done, read through and discussed with me my notes on nearly 
the whole of the first ten books. Mrs. Adam has laid me 
under a great obligation by reading through all the proof- 
sheets. She has set me right many times, but she is not 
responsible for all that remains after her criticisms have been 
adopted. Notes in brackets with the initials F.H.D., 
A.M.A., J.B.M. record the chief instances where these 
scholars have differed from without convincing me. 

In the text square brackets denote the rejection of 
enclosed words or letters; angular brackets that the 
enclosed words or letters have been added conjecturally to 
the MS. text. Clarendon type has been used to denote all 
other alterations which have been made in modern times—at 
any time, that is, since the invention of printing. 

References to any other part of Plato are to the pages 
and divisions of Stephanus’s edition, and where the number of 
the line is added, it is that of Burnet’s text. 

E. B. E. 


HicH Wray, April 1921, 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 
p. 14 ine 14 from bottom. for to read in 


NOTES 


624 a4 line 6. for Platos read Platons 

630 a5 line 4. for rucrérns read miorérns 

630 c 8 line 3. for ds read ws 
634 5 line 10. for by a magistrate or by an old man read 
by an old man to a magistrate or 

635 e 4 line 4. for Néyw wey read héywpev - 
637d 4 line 11. for nedevew read pedvery 
638 b 2 line 6. for 456 read 356 
_ 639.47 line 8. for pres. read pres. ind. 

6391 line 8. for éop. read éwp. 
— 648.¢5 line 4. for radia read madi 
66437 line 1. for radiwy read radiav 
643.07 line 2. for ratdelwv read madedv 
64745 line 3. for radiae read ratdat 
647 e 2 line 3. for olos read oiov 
‘p. 279 line 5. for y read 
660d 8 line 2, for applied read supplied } 
665 ¢ 2-7 line 9. for alxunraio: read aixuaraior 
666d 9 line 4. add—MSS. riv, Ald. jv, Schmidt riy jy. 
666 e 2 line 6. for Bovd read Boia 
‘al line 7. for dvoKot read dcovxot 
b 5-3 line 22. for éyxararerunuévoy read éyxatrareTunuévou 
7e3 line 1. for éraxoNovd4 read éraxohovd7n 
3a lline 8. for etris read el ris 
e 6 line 12. for 648 e read 648 ¢ 
6 line 7. for afer read after 
line 5. for If... proleptically. read But cp. below 
683 a5 and 7. 
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683 b 1 lines’. for re read re 

683 e 5 line 33. for Hxiora read HKiora 

684b 5 line 5, dele of 

687 e 2 line 5, for befel read befell 

688 b 6 line 5. for rpeoBevrixn read mpecBurich 
688 d 2 line 3. for diaxwrevoe read diaxwrvoe 

688 d2 line 7. for dev 5h read d0evdy 

689d 5 line 11. for rpocxpnuévy read mpocxpwméevey 
691a1 line 2. for e7 read c7 

693 b 2 line 1. for vivén read vuvdy 

695 b 2 line 1. for absolue read absolute 

698 bd line 10. for practical read poetical 

699d 8 line 1. for tl read rt 

708 a 3 line 7. for uddwor read pddor’ 

709 c1 line 16. for uh read } wy 

710.a1 line 7. for use read use it 

712e7 line 4. for ducxupifouevorv read ducxupifopevos 
717 a8 line 9. insert ) after ‘‘ predicate” 

719d 6 line 2, for *‘ timeless” (aor.) read (* timeless” aor.) 
730 ¢3 line 4. for eldoin read eldeln 

7307 line 3, for dvaryopevécOw read avaryopevécdw 
7316 line 7. for proud read fond 

73246 line 2. for dvdoa read dvipa 

739 c1 line 9. for suggsetion read suggestion 
739d 5 line 7. dele — 

739 d 5 line 18 insert ) after considered 

745 a6 line 6. for alcxpoxepdela read aloypoxépdera 
75246 line 4. for sterotyped read stereotyped 
75448 line 5. for £20 read £16 

756 c 6 line 4, for e 16 read 1. 16 

756 e4f. line 15. for e19f. read 1. 19f. 

758 a 8 line 3. for a6 read d 6 

760 e7 line 15. for inaedifieare read inaedificare 
763.¢c3 line 13. for doruvipwr read aorvvéuwv 

766 b3 line 5 for it read rév 

773 4 line 4. for ‘‘stands per read stands “‘ per 
774¢3 ff. line 24. for pecunia read penuria 

7753 line 8. for gen. read ace. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE treasury of pregnant truths which Plato in extreme old 
age left, under the title of Laws, as his last legacy to 
humanity falls into two distinct parts. 

When the three pedestrians of the dialogue had reached 
the place of noonday rest on their midsummer day’s walk 
from Cnossos to the Cave of Zeus, the Athenian calls upon 
the others to observe that, while they had been talking 
about laws half the day, they had not yet made, for their 
new colony, a single law. If, on this hint, the reader of 
Plato’s treatise will turn to see what proportion it contains 
of actual legislation, and what of “‘talk about laws,” he will 
find that the “talk” bears to the “laws” the relation of two 
to one. Of the 321 of Stephanus’s pages occupied by the 
Laws not more than 107 contain definite statutes with their 
penalties.? 

To describe this supplement to the actual legislation 
Plato uses the term zpoofyuov, pleased, as usual, to find a 
linguistic analogy in established usage. Besides meaning 
custom, convention or law, vouos was used for a musical 
“piece” or “theme.” Every substantial piece had its 
prelude: what better name then could be found for the 
prefaces to the whole treatise on voyou or to particular laws 
than vépwv mpooipsa % 

* Of one of these two kinds all the supplementary matter 
consists. Either it is an elucidatory introduction to the 


_ 1In this latter total are reckoned the necessary directions in Bk. VII. 
for the nurture of the very young and the education of the adolescent, 
though the author, while declaring, at 790 b 2, that they are the founda- 
tion of all legislation, expressly disclaims for them the name of laws. 
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subject as a whole, or it is such an introduction to one 
important law or to a section of the code. 

The former, or general, introduction, which is resumed at 
times in later books, comprises what is at first sight a 
perplexing variety of subjects. The perplexity becomes less 
when we find a key to it in the perception that, with Plato, 
Politics is a branch of the life-long! process of Education. 

The subject under consideration is Man in Society— 
évOpwrot ToAttevdpevor.2 About Man it is clear? “that every 
living creature has a smaller, and inferior, vots when it is 
born than it has when it is full-grown. About Society 
likewise* we conclude that, in its early stages, many 
possibilities for both good and evil are still unrealized. 
The education of the former is to be in the hands of nurses 
and schoolmasters, under the direction of the most distinguished 
of all state officials:° that of the latter mainly in those of the 
lawgiver alone. 

The possibilities of development (1) of Human Nature, 
and (2) of Society, and the agencies by which satisfactory 
developments may be produced, are therefore the main 
subjects of the lawgiver’s consideration. Roughly speaking, 
the latter part of Bk. I., Bk. II., the first part of Bk. V. and 
many individual preludes—including the majority of those 
in Bk. VII.—cover the ground of (1). The early part of 
Bk. L., many of the zpoofwia, Bks. III. and IV. cover that 
of (2). 

Among the preludes to special classes of laws the long 
theological argument in Bk. X. occupies an outstanding 
position. Though technically the prelude to laws against 
impiety, and dangerous superstitions, Cleinias at 887b8 
speaks of it as fit to rank as “ brép ardvtwv Tov vopov KaAXI- 
otév Te Kat apurtov mpooiwov.” This claim indicates the 
supreme importance attached by the lawgiver to religion as 
a sanction and preservative of law. 

Another prelude which stands out from among the rest 
is the dissertation in the eighth book (825-841), on the 
unhealthy and the healthy indulgence of sexual appetite. 

1 g07d 4. 2 676 b8. 3 672b 8. 
4678 b 1-3. 5 765d 8. 
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This is not a preface to a law, for no law is made. The 
community is not ripe for it. The author’s dissertation is 
merely a Adyos . . . vopmos errxeipov y/yver Oar 1—an argument 
which does,its best to impose itself on men’s consciences. 
He speaks “ before a corrupt tribunal ” as the “ single-handed 
opponent of overwhelming desire, with reason for his only 
help and support.”* The only satisfactory law would be one 
forbidding all indulgence of the kind except that between 
lawful husband and wife, with a view to child-production ?>— 
the pair to be faithful to each other for life—as Plato 
beautifully expresses it, eupéevovres BeBaiws tals TpOTats 
Tis piAias dporoyias. The nearest approach to this which 
he contemplates as possible at the time is the arousing of 
the sense of shame whenever this high standard should be 
publicly transgressed. 


The most influential of the agencies with which the 
educator and the, lawgiver alike can work are pleasure and 
pain,® honowr and dishonour.6 We are told’ that education 
consists in being brought to like and to dislike the right 
things, and so to secure that sdoval and Avra, tial and 
ariyiat are no longer at variance with dpet and 7d dixacor. 
At 697 b 2 ff., 716d 4 ff, and in the first eight pages of Bk. V. 
stress is laid on the importance of right regard for various 
advantages and characteristics, and the hope of attaining to 
an honourable rank in the community is at many points held 
out as an inducement to patriotic and virtuous conduct.® 

In this connexion two remarkable institutions claim 
special attention: (1) the Avovicov zperButav yopds, “Old 
Men’s Dionysiac Chorus,” of Bk. II. (665 a 8 ff.) ; and (2) the 
Nocturnal Council described in Bk. XII. (951 and 961 ff.). 
Both institutions are to be powerful conservatives of that aperi 
which is the indispensable condition of the evdapovia of 
either state or individual. The second of these two institu- 
tions is elaborately devised as the best possible cwrypia 
moXiretas Kal vouwv.? The former is the receptacle of the 


1 835e5. 2 8355. 8 839a1, 840d, 841d. 
4840d 8. 5 636d 5 ff. 6 643 ¢8 ff. and 653 a5 ff. 
7689 a. 8e.g.697a10. °° 960d1ff. 
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highest educational wisdom, and constitutes the standard of 
“Musical” taste for the community—and so acts as a 
cotnpla Ths opOjs masdeias,! a radeias pudrany.? Enjoyment, 
whether spontaneous and individual, or organized and 
gregarious, may have a good or a bad effect—it may increase 
or decrease the dper) of both performers and audience. — It 
is a task for the keenest artistic insight, combined with an 
enlightened and patriotic love of virtue, to guide and to 
regulate all kinds of artistic representation. The legislator’s 
duty in this matter is explained and enforced in the long 
dissertation in Bk. II. on the connexion between Art and 
Morality. The yopds Avvicov does for Art what the 
Nocturnal Assembly of Bk. XII. is to do for Religion and 
Philosophy. 


In the endeavour to estimate our author’s drift we are not 
left altogether to ourselves. Plato gives us his own view of 
the significance of his treatise on Laws in two aspects: (1) 
as to its relation to his Republic; (2) as to the apprecia- 
tion he hoped to secure for it. 

(1) On p. 739 he distinctly explains that he renounces, as 
a practical ideal, the complete communism of the earlier 
political treatise. The main ideal is, however, to remain in 
theory, and among “second-best” practicable regulations the 
legislator must choose those which come nearest to that 
ideal.° 

(2) At 8llcé6ff. Plato naively declares that the Laws is 
the sort of book which it would do everybody good to study, 
and further, that agreement or disagreement with its teaching 
is to be a test to which all literature must submit. The same 


* 165341. 2654d8 . . 

? On one point—that of sexual relations—the author of the Laws 
seems to have abandoned his former advocacy of communism. In the 
passage above referred to in Bk. VIII. where Plato reaches the high- 
water-mark of monogamous morality, there is no indication of a 
theoretically superior state of things. Here, too, there is a “first-best,” 
and a ‘‘second-best,” but the first-best is the cordial recognition, in its 
regulation by the state and society, of the monogamous ideal; the 
second-best is the partial acknowledgement of its superiority by a society 
which is ashamed to disown it, but shrinks from adopting it as 
imperative and official. ; 
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appreciation of all publications on the subject of Law is 
expressed at 858 e 5 ff., where Plato claims that such writings 

_ ought to be considered as literature, and ought to be written 
ina persuasive and kindly style. Again, at 957c4ff., “the 
"study of Law 1 is of all others the surest to make the learner 
a better man.’ ; 

More than this: Law itself must be an object of an 
almost instinctive reverence. While to be consistently and 
continuously law-abiding is to be one of the surest roads to 
rank and distinction,! a still higher civic excellence is that of 
the man who feels bound, whenever occasion offers, to take 
upon himself the duty of a modern policeman. ‘The man 
who interferes to prevent wrongdoing? is worthy of twice 
the honour of the merely law-abiding citizen.” . . . “ The 

/ man who helps the magistrate to punish offenders is the perfect 
citizen, the paragon of virtue.” Often, after ordaining the 
penalty for an offence, he points to the duty of the by- 
stander to help to bring an offender to justice —ordaining at 
least the penalty of social disgrace if this duty be not 
fulfilled. To a modern Englishman this demand seems 
significant of oppressive interference, by an almost personified 
state, with individual liberty. Nor is this the only regula- 
tion which he might resent on the same ground. Many 
restrictions are placed on the citizen’s freedom by the 

legislator of the Laws. For instance: (1) the family «Ajpos 
must never be sold or divided,’ nor (2) must other property 
be acquired by its owner than land, its stock and equipment, 
and its produce, and even this kind of property was limited 
in amount by law.° (3) Testators are much restricted in 
disposing of their property after death.° (4) Parents are 
compelled to send their children to school.’ 

On the other hand the liberty of the individual citizen is, 
in important aspects, recognized by Plato as a state necessity 
as well. ‘Do not,” he says, “make your magistrates big 
and irresponsible: the statesman must cherish freedom, as 


1729d 4 ff. 2730d2. 3741 b. 
4741e1, e7ff., 846d. 5744 e, § 922 bff. 
704d. His comment on this regulation is ‘‘ Don’t forget, parents, 


_ that your children belong to the state more than they do to you. 
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well as wisdom and fellow-feeling.”! But this freedom cannot, 
as things are, be complete. A spontaneous, enlightened 


social instinct ought to bring every man voluntarily to _ 


undergo these and other necessary state restrictions.* He 
should realize that it is to his own advantage as much as— 
even more than—to that of the state, if the common good 
comes first in everybody's thoughts, and his own private 
interest second: “7rd péev yap Kovvdy ovvdei, 7d Se idvov diacrg. 
tas woAeis.”® Such, however, is human nature that, though 
a man may see this, the allurement of pleasure and the 
dread of pain prove stronger than wisdom. Only a divinely 
inspired man, if such were to arise,* could act aright without 
the constraining bonds of man-made rd&is and véuos. ‘These 
fetters are no disgrace to Wisdom, but only to the blind- 
ness of men. Wisdom’s supreme authority is sacred and 
universal. Positive, compulsory Law and Order have only a 
delegated power, and would be unnecessary if men were 
perfect.° 

Much thought and discussion, along with much experience 
of life, may enable men to grasp the idea of a service “ which 
is perfect freedom”—may even open their minds to the 
vision of a Divine Law—of a wisdom whose sphere altogether 
transcends their own capabilities of insight. Three or four 
passages in the Laws—which at first sight seem merely 
pessimistic — are probably meant. as helps to a humble 
attitude towards the supreme Novs. Three times® he calls 
men “God’s puppets.” He even says that their so being is 
the best thing about them.’ Great natural and historical 
catastrophes, he says, impress on him the Jittleness of all that 
human forethought and endeavour can achieve.§ Again, 
“after all, men’s affairs are not much worth being in earnest 
about, but we cannot help being in earnest all the same— 


more’s the pity!” To such views, he tells us, he is brought 
when he contemplates the stupendous nature of the divine 
excellence. “Bear with me, Megillus! My words of 
depreciation were due to a sudden revelation of our insignifi- 
1693 b 2. 2 875. 3 8756. 
487503 ff, 5 875 c6 ff. > rane 803 ¢4 ff, 804 b 3. 
7 8035. 8709 a. ® 804 b, 
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eance in the face of God. Perhaps there is some good in 
mankind, perhaps he deserves our care, after all.” 1 

Such lofty themes as these stand side by side, in the 
treatise, with humble pictures of every-day life. As 
O. Apelt says, in an admirable short aperyu prefixed to a 
critical study of some passages in the Laws (Jena Progr. 
1906), “Based, as the work largely is, on the various 
experiences of daily life, and so bringing, as it does, the 
‘divine’ Plato down to our human level, the very informality 


_ of its construction and style heightens this sense of familiarity. 


Its natural abandon touches us more nearly than the perféc- 
tion of art. The one thing on which the author’s heart is 
set is safely to house a rich harvest,? and he does not trouble 
himself much to sift and arrange his matter by art and rule. 
Not that he gives his thoughts a dull and trivial form—he 
would not be Plato if he did that—but the tone is often 
louder, and the expression more far-fetched, or more poetical 
than usual. The balance and finish of the Republic's style 
are wanting. ‘The sentence construction is particularly loose. 
The talk pours forth as it does in actual conversation ; the 
rush of thought gives it at each turn a fresh form; but the 
thought gets expressed all the same.” 

We are richly the gainers by this pouring out of the aged 
philosopher’s stores of meditation on daily life. Many an 
unfargettable piece of practical wisdom we may glean from 
the pages of the Laws. For example: “There is a most 
deadly evil at home in most men’s hearts. Nobody takes 
himself to task for it: nobody tries to get rid of it—it is 

1 More truly pessimistic is the mysterious and isolated speculation 
contained in 896d 5-897d1. Here he feels constrained, by his doctrine 
of yuxH, to recognize, at all events in the lowly sphere of human mind 
and character, and in man’s immediate physical surroundings, a rival to 
the supreme Nods. No motive is assigned to this so-called yuy7, The 
language in which its activity is described is altogether of a negative 
character. It is a mere personification of unwisdom and misrule, It is 
as if Plato said ‘‘it must be there, but I do not understand it, and can 
say nothing more about it.” The whole xkéouos is manifestly under the 
sway of the dplorn Wvxy and all that proceeds payxds re kal ardxrws 
does but serve to make its brilliancy more visible. 

2 At 75248 we get a hint of Plato’s sense that the time left him is 
short, and his powers limited: ‘‘éora: ratr’,” he says, ‘‘ ay Oeds €0éAy Kal 
yipws érikparGuev 76 ye Toooirov.” 
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self-love, and the belief that it is right to be one’s own best 
friend: whereas in fact all kinds of mischief flow from this 
source. Here, as elsewhere, the lover is blind, and cannot 
distinguish right from wrong or good from bad: more 
respect, he thinks, is due to himself, than to the truth.” + 

“A good way to get on good terms with friends and 
comrades is to think their services to you greater than they 
do themselves, and to hold your services to them of less 
importance than your friends think them.” ? 

“There is nothing deadly about complete ignorance of 
a'subject : Pa is much worse when much has been learnt in a 
bad way.” 

“A Pais should be safer from wrong than a | free man: 
it is a sham goodness which only avoids wrongdoing when it 
is difficult.” 4 

“It is a disgrace for a mistress to be called in the 
morning by her maids: she ought to call them.” ® 

“No man is fit to rulewho has not first been underrule him- 
self ; moreover, to have served well is a better title to distinc- 
tion than to have been a goodruler. For among a man’s rulers 
are the Gods, as well as his elders and betters among men.” ® 

“Tlauiv 88 aidd xpi) roAAjv, 0b xpvodv Kataduretv.’ The 
best way to give this to children—and to yourself at the 
same time—is, not to admonish them so much as we do, but 


to let them see that we never fail to do what such admoni- 


tion would direct.” § 

‘What you do not see, in your little corner of the mighty 
universe, is, that things do not happen in it for your sake : 
you, like all that takes place there, are what you are in 
order that 2s perfection may be complete.” ® 

To conclude this rough sketch of the contents of Plato’s 
Laws, we may ask what is the abiding impression left by its 
perusal, Is it not this? Not only has he given us a code of 
political and social law which has been the foundation of 
much subsequent legislation, but he leaves us with increased 
reverence for the rule of right and goodness, and a quickened 
faith in its ultimate victory over folly, superstition, and vice. 


173146. 2729 c8 fi. 3819 a8. 
477702. 5 808 a3., 6 762e1ff. 
7729b1. 87292, ' $908 b 4. 
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62441. Spartan and Cretan institutions, which claim to have 
been the work of divinely inspired legislators, are based on the 
assumption that the state is a fighting machine. If it cannot 
fight, it loses its independence, gay the power of enjoying its 
property. 

626c¢5. But there are other fights besides (1) those with foreign 
states. (2) A country may be at variance with itself. (3) A 
man’s “better self” has to contend with his baser. inclinations 
(and for a right termination of the third kind of fight the noblest 
qualities of all are required). 

626e5. In fights (2) and (3) the victory of the better elements 
is } spoken of as a victory of the whole being. 

 627¢2. In civil strife the important thing is to reconcile the 
combatants, not to exterminate, or reduce to impotence, the van- 
quished side. 

628¢4. This opens up a wider view for the vopoGérns. Of « 
course he aims, in his legislation, at producing the greatest excellence, 
and therefore he must not organize his state solely with a view to 
external war, for this develops only an inferior kind of excellence. 
Instead of thinking of war when there is peace, he ought rather 
to be thinking of peace when he is conducting war. 

629 a4. Success in civil strife demands higher qualities than 
success in foreign warfare, inasmuch as, to succeed in the former, 
*-a man must win the trust of his fellow citizens. This cannot be 
done without more virtues than that of bodily courage. He must 
have all the virtues. 

630b8. Therefore, in framing laws, big or small, the vopoGerns 
must have in view the production of excellence of all kinds, and, 
in estimating different kinds of excellence, he must put the mind 

_ before the body, and, of the virtues of the mind, he must esteem 


those most highly which have least to do with the body, and most 
} gly 
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with the mind, Herein we have the key to the proper classifica- 
tion of laws, 

63248. As all life is a fight, and as, in all fights, the excellence 
of the fighter depends prominently on his kaptépynous (power of 
resistance), it may be expected that in other virtues there will be 
an element like that which is prominent in bodily courage, A 
legislation which tries only to encourage the power of resistance 
to bodily pain and danger, is a lame, left-handed kind of legislation. 
There are alk the temptations of pleasure to be resisted, and these 
are ignored by such legislation. 

635e4. In other words, if the Spartan and Cretan institutions 
are to stand examination, they must be able to show that they 
develop temperance, which comes next above courage, in order of 
precedence, of the virtues of the character. 

An exclusively military life stimulates excessive pugnacity, and 
a too exclusive devotion to bodily development has, incidentally, 
brought unnatural vice in its train. The two questions (1) 
“what pleasures ought not to be sought?” and (2) “what pains 
ought not to be avoided ?” go to the foundations of the philosophy 
of Law. 

636e4. It is urged that, if the discipline of the military state 
is rigid, it makes for virtue by putting down excess—such excess, for 
instance, as any degree of intoxication—with a strong hand. 

637b7. This contention opens up the consideration of the 
proper way of ensuring virtue. Ought the ultimate controlling 
power to be external or internal? Even where a foreigner would 
think there was the extremity of licence, there may be safeguards 
to morality in the caprépno.s—the power of saying no—possessed 
by the individual. 

63743. Take the question of wine-drinking ;! Is it absolutely 
wrong that any man should, on any occasion, take enough wine to 
intoxicate him—as we say, “to get into his head”? Are we not 

1 Here follows an apparent digression, for the length of which the author 
apologizes beforehand. The ensuing discussion of “én (1) throws fresh and 
original light on the nature and process of education, the moral effects of+ 
_ pleasure and pain, and the testing and formation of character ; and (2) intro- 
duces us to a kind of mechanism by which, in dealing with povoixy, the 
vouobérns can guide this process in the right direction, This second division 
forms the main subject of Bk. II. Incidentally, the demonstration of the 


similarity of the suggested process of education in temperance to the process 


of education in courage, emphasizes the closeness of connexion between the 
two virtues. 


2 In the Republic, p. 408, we are told that the Pvdakes are nevet to get 
into this state. 
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in danger of associating é6y in our minds with attendant evils 
which may conceivably be dissociated from it? It may perhaps 
be admitted that, in human experience, these evils always have, so 
far, accompanied pé6y. 

640 a4. Every assembly of men who meet with a common 
purpose must have a leader. The leader of an army must be brave : 
the leader of a drinking-party must be sober. 

641423. “But even if it be well-conducted, what good will it 
do? Can it produce anything to stand side by side with the 
victory which an army aims at winning?” The answer is, not 
only do the victories it ensures leave no unhappy memories, such 
as are left by the victories of armies, but—astonishing as it may seem 
—it is a valuable means of educatton. 

643 a2. Education in general is the training of the young for 
the activities of life, but, as used by the wise lawgiver, the word 
means the formation of a virtuous character. In this sense ravdela 
is tpOrov Tév kaAXiorwv in good men’s eyes. 


64456. A wise calculation (Aoyip0s), on the part of the \ 
state, of the advantage, or disadvantage, to be secured by any course | 
of action—i.e, a balancing of prospective pleasure and pain—results | 


in, or rather embodies itself in, Jaw. This law must be such as 
will come to the aid of a man’s better self, when pulled this way 
and that by the attractions of pleasure, and the fear of pain. 
Thus law becomes a sort of conscience to the state, which dictates 
external and internal policy, and throws light on the nature of 
émitnoevpara—such as drinking-bouts—and on the aims to be 
pursued by the process of education. 

64541. Much wine heightens the sense of pleasure and pain, 
heightens anger and desire, while it confuses and deadens the 
intellect and the judgement. You ask: “ Who would willingly put 
himself into a state in which his moral character is, for the time, 
made worse?” In return I ask: ‘‘ Does not every one, when he 
ineurs great bodily fatigue, or takes a strong drug, knowingly put 
his body, for a time, into a worse state?” 

64648. You ask again: “ What good can én do, which will 
‘stand comparison with the muscular efficiency produced by hard 
bodily exercise, and the cure wrought by the drug?” Well: 
there are two kinds of fear. One, the fear of pain; the other, 
the fear of disgrace. This last we call shame; and while we fight 
the former, we encourage the latter. At Sparta you fight the 
former kind by making the young undergo dangers and hardships ; 
ie. they are artificially put in positions similar to those which, in 
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real life, will call for the exercise of the virtue of courage. These 
artificially contrived exercises not only train; they enable the 
educators to form an opinion of the strength and worth of individ- 
ual characters. A similar power of endurance is demanded when 
temptations to pleasure have to be faced. What better occasion 
can be imagined for practising the young in the right sort of fear 
or for discerning which of them are temperate, than a symposium 
presided over and watched by sober seniors? The young are 
there brought by wine into a state in which they are specially 
susceptible to temptations, They are thus at once trained to 
endurance, and their characters can then best be judged by their 
educators. 

If a pdppaxov existed which would temporarily stimulate fear 
in the same way that wine stimulates the tendency to. U@pus and 
self-indulgence of all kinds, it would be a, valuable agent, and 
would save much trouble in the training in dvépeta. Why then 
should we discard the use of pleasant wine as. a training in 
cwoppoctvy 4 
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652. The right use of wine may do more than test character ; 
| it may be a preservative of the effects of Education. What 
is real Education? Long before the judgement is mature, the 
| habits may be formed of liking and disliking the right things, and 
it is just in the formation of such habits that real education consists. 
But the feelings of pleasure and pain thus fostered tend to lose 
their strength in the workaday world. The gods have arranged 
_ holidays to keep these feelings alive, and have sent us the Muses, 
Apollo and Dionysus, to teach us how to celebrate these festal days. 
What Apollo and the Muses do for us is to add, to the child’s 
innate delight in flinging itself about and making noises, the 
delight in the systematizing of. these noises and motions—in other 
words, | they inspire us with the sense of and lovg of aka and 
d.ppovia. 
For choice performances are not only for the festivals of adults; - 
they are also for the education of the young. 
This is the main way in which that training of the likes = 
dislikes by habit is secured. It is not only, remember, the shill of 
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the young xopevtyjs that must be kept in view by the educator, 
it is his taste as well. There is a moral and an immoral yxopeia, 
and the child must be habituated to like the moral sort. 

What is moral joovorxy and yxopefa? We can only say that 
povo.xy (is a langauge, and) interprets the mind; and if 
the mind and intention is good, the povorxy will be good. 
E.g., anyone can tell from mien and tone whether a man is a 
coward or not; sd it is that songs and dances may be made to 
reveal all the virtues and vices. But povork? is a language which 
it needs a trained eye and ear toread. Hverybody’s judgement is 
not to be taken on the question what is the best wovorxy)? Here 
again we come to the importance of good habituation: not only 
will a taste for bad povorny, if indulged, make a man himself bad, 
but nothing but habituation to the good can ensure a genuine 
pronouncement on the side of what is right and good.! 

Poets, who compose the materials of yopeia, must be under 
constraint and guidance. The wise Egyptians have for ever 
stereotyped their art, and allow no deviation from fixed forms, 
What has been done once can be done again. Let our legislators 
look to it then, and make arrangements for the proper supervision 
of poets and musicians. 

. 657¢. To return to the question of what is the right povaorky. 
Delight is the spring of motion in the young and active, and the 
more mature and aged, whose activity is flagging, feel a reflected 
delight in watching and superintending the performances of the 
young. The popular notion that. the best Povo) is that which 
gives most pleasure is right in @ sense. But it is these mature\ 
and aged people whose judgement must settle the question of what \ 
ris pleasantest—i.e. best, A child may take more delight in a | 
puppet-show than in a tragedy, so we must correct the bald state- | 
ment that the best povovky is that which gives most pleasure, by 
adding “to the best judges,” and these, as we maintain, are the old 
and experienced ; it may even happen that there is one man who } 
is the best judge of all, and, if so, he should decide. The matter 
ought never to be settled by the noisy crowd in the theatre, as it 
is in Italy and Sicily—and with disastrous results to the poets, 
who are made worse by their audience, instead of making their 
audience better, as they should. 

Again, then, we are brought to see that education draws the 


1 Tt would seem to follow from this that the jirst educators must have 
been inspired by the gods, and the education and training of the young by 
habit was the means of passing this inspiration on to other generations, 
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young in the direction that wise experience finds out to be the 
right one, and that the drawing consists in the right formation 
of the sentiments of pleasure and pain. To secure this end 
the lawgiver must call in the aid of the poet—acting under the 
lawgtver’s direction. 

660 e. The main duty laid on the poet will be that of con- 
vincing the young that no physical or worldly advantage, even 
when coupled with the lowest of the virtues—brayery—are of 
any good to a man—are even bad for him—if he has not the 
higher virtues as well. I would make it a crime for a poet, or any- 
one else, to talk as if there were any real gain for a man apart 
from goodness, or any pleasure in doing wrong. 

663 a. You tell the young stories full of impossibilities, and 
they believe them. Use this childish belief: even if I had not 
proved that virtue means happiness, you can see the necessity 
of making the child believe it. The chanting which fills the ear 
and moves the tongue of the child must enchant him to believe 
that heaven has ordained that real pleasure lies in goodness, 
and is inseparable from it. 

664 c. For this same chanting let three kinds of chorus be 
constituted : (1) the Muses’ chorus of children ; (2) Apollo’s chorus 
of the youthful; and (3) the mature, from thirty onwards to sixty, 
must serve the Music of the state in diverse ways. Some of these 
—the oldest, no doubt—must tell myths to the young, while the 
younger men perhaps will actually sing; but the main use of the 
mature will be to form a standard of taste, and regulate the Music 
of the whole state. And this chorus, as being the repository of 
real wisdom, is the most valuable to the state of all the three. 

664 e. Now, inasmuch as to the mature all kinds of activity . 
are no longer promoted by the imperative instinct which will not 
let the young keep quiet,—and which we saw to be the soil out 
of which all the Muses’ art was developed,—the gift of Dionysus 
comes in to supply an artificial stimulus to activity and to supple- 
ness of mind and body. Hence the chorus of the mature is to be 
called the Chorus of Dionysus. 

666. The very “fire” which wine puts into the mature and 
elderly—and which is beneficent in the way described above—is 
superfluous, and may even be dangerous, if applied to the already 
“ fiery” young. 

666e. The “old men’s chorus,” then, must mean something 
quite different to what it does in Sparta; nor must the education 
of the young be what it is there—ie. the manufacture of soldiers. 
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The chanting of this “chorus” must be, not the Music of the 
theatre and the dancing-ground but, the enchanting of the young, 
to make them love virtue. 

667b5. What then is 7) xadAiory Gd)? Is it merely that 
which gives most pleasure? In all pleasant things—in all gifts 
of heaven—there is something else besides pleasure. About them 
all we ask, not only (1) are they pleasant? but (2), does the intellect 
pronounce them to be correct? and (3) does the moral judgement 
pronounce them to be good ? 

In the realm of art, where we deal with representations or 
imitations, the pleasure which these representations give proclaims 
them the gift of heaven (xydprs). But it is the intellect, not the 
feeling of pleasure or pain, which answers the question: “Is 
it like?” Therefore, even if there is no question of the good or 
harm it does, pleasure can no longer be the only criterion of a work 
of art. 

668 b. But, if it is to be more than a toy, or harmless amuse- 
ment, the artistic representation must manage to represent some- 
thing morally beneficial. 

668 c. The true and competent judge, then, must have (1) a 
knowledge of the thing to be represented, (2) the power of 
comparing or measuring the eg. picture by or with the thing 
represented ; and (3) the judgement to pronounce on its moral 
character and effect. 

- 669b 5. Music needs greater skill in the critic than do the 
other arts. Music represents states of mind and character; not 
only do these need more experience for their recognition, but 
the evil they can do is more intimate, and reaches further. And 
our poets and musicians are no Muses; anyone can see by their 


senseless vagaries that they are capable of doing much harm. 


670a6. So you see there is good reason in saying that the 
chorus of the mature must know more about Music than the other 
two choirs. They must have the trained faculties that the other 
choirs have, but they must add, secondly, the technical knowledge 
necessary for the poet and musician, and, thirdly, they must know 
what sort of Music does them good, and will make the young love 
virtue. 

671a4. Now let us consider wine as a help towards securing 
this object. Wine, we agreed, makes the mature, for the time, 
more plastic and susceptible to external influences, but it also 
makes a man over-confident—even shameless, sometimes. There- 
fore an assembly of mature drinkers wil] need a ruler of the feast, 
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no less than does the symposium of the young. These rulers 
would naturally be men over sixty,—to see the rules kept, and to 
keep the peace. 

67244. So far, then, from the “madness” caused by wine being 
an evil, inflicted by a malignant power, as some say, the “fire” it 
puts into the blood has the same effect on us, when we are grown 
up, as the exuberant spirits and activity of childhood have on 
children. In both cases this liveliness is the soil out of which 
Music grows. 

672 e. You two Dorians would, I know, like nothing better than 
a full discussion of the gymnastic training necessary for the bodily 
half of Music—i.e. dancing—which springs from the same soil as the 
other half; and you would discuss the subject admirably. But 
first let us finish off the topic of wine-drinking, by pointing out 
that. the adoption of this mechanism by the state for educational 
purposes involves strict limitation by law of the production and use 
of wine. No city that adopts these regulations will need to have 
many vineyards, i 
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676. What is the nature of political organization? Since 
the world began there must have been countless civilizations 
which have arisen and been wiped out, with all their arts and 
devices, by natural cataclysms. After each cataclysm only a few 
scattered, uncivilized men must have been left on the mountain 
tops, and these would have to begin their civilization and the 
formation of communities all over again. To learn the nature and 
ground-work of political organizations the best way will be to 
follow, in imagination, the steps by which such scattered remains 
of unsophisticated humanity would coalesce and grow into a 
political community. 

678 c. On overcoming the horror of the plains, caused by the 
recent catastrophe, these men would be driven, in the course 
of many generations, by social instinct to congregate; their wits 
would be sharpened by intercourse, and the arts would gradually 
revive—and among. them the art of acquiring property, the 
art of lying, an! the art of war. a ; “ 

679 e6, In the course of this sketch we may be able to see 
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where and how Jaws come into being. The first form of com- 
munity would be like what Homer described that of the 
Cyclopes to be, i.e. a family in which the father’s will was the 
only law. 

68047. This family would naturally grow, in after generations, 
into a clan, of which the representative of the father of the original 
family would be the chieftain; it would have its own rough 
notions of what to do and what to avoid, and its own character. 
One clan might be braver, or more arderly, than another. 

681¢c1. The next step is taken when separate clans— each 
wedded to its own customs, and each with its own character— 
coalesce to form a community. There would then have to be 
some compromise and common understanding as to what, of all 
the various customs, it would be good for the united community to 
adopt. Here we have the beginning of the positive enactment of laws. 

681da7. Whereas the first community would settle probably 
on the lower slopes of the hills, the third stage would be reached 
when—all memory of the dangers of the plain having vanished— 
men ventured, in course of time, to build a city on an elevation in 
aplain. In this same age men would begin to traverse the sea, 
and city would begin to war with city. This brings us to the 
time of the Trojan war, and the beginning of history. 

68245. We next come to the foundation of the Dorian Con- 
federacy of Sparta, Argos, and Messene ; we return, that is, to an 
examination of the same Dorian institutions with which Book I. 
began. 

683.¢ 8, How was it that that confederacy, in spite of all the 
advantages which its founders had, and of the formidable aspect 
which it presented to foreign powers, was yet a failure ? 

686 c 7. When we talk of the success or failure of a nation, 
we must not think exclusively of its ability to force its will on 
other nations, or of its lack of this power. The question is oN 
“is a state, or’a man, strong?” but “is it (or he) wise enough | 
to make a proper use of its strength?” That is what tests its 
laws and its lawgivers. The worst wnwisdom (folly) is that of 
the state, or man, when conscience points one way, and desire, 
another, . That state of folly means ruin to a community, and to 
an individual: and there is no mental disability in a man which 
is such a complete disqualification for any political office as this 

want of harmony between the desires and the judgement. 

_ 689e4. There are seven titles to power over one’s fellows: 
there is 
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(1) The right of parents over children and descendants ; 
(2) The right of those who are royally born to govern those who 
) are not; 

(3) The right of the older to rule the younger ; 

(4) The right of masters to rule their slaves ; 

(5) The right of the stronger to rule the weaker ; 

(6) The right of the wise to rule the less wise ; 

(7) The right which is decided by the fall of the lot. 

With all these claims in the field, conflicts between claimants are 
inevitable. 

69045, It is an overweening sense of their own importance, 
and a desire to get too much out of their position, that 
generally brings ruin on kings. What saved Sparta, when Argos 
and Messene sank, was that the kingly power was halved by 
the fortunate birth of twins in the royal house, and was further 
restricted by the recognition, on the part of its legislators, of some 
of the other claims to power, besides that of birth—and the 
appointment of co-existing authorities. 

692d1. So great was the defection of Argos and Messene, 
whose monarchs were left with an unrestricted power, that, as far 
as the interests of Hellas went, they largely nullified the good 
which Sparta was able to do. 

693a5, A wise lawgiver then will recognize many fodritaiie of 

| authority in a state, and will see that only in this way can he 
\ secure the three main civic requisites, ie. freedom, statesmanship, 
and unity (or public spirit.) 

69342. If these three objects are to be secured, the government 
must be neither an extreme autocracy, nor an extreme democracy, 
but must be a judicious mixture of the two. 

69443. Persia’s history shows us how all its misfortunes came 
with the withdrawal of all restrictions from the kingly power. 

698 a9. In the days of Athens’s glory a respect for law tempered 
the desire of every man to do as he liked; but this desire got 
the better of law in time—showing itself first in the realm of 
Art, where the untrained and uneducated many asserted their right 
to judge as against the educated and judicious few. 

702a2, “How,” asks the Athenian, “can we test the truth 
of all these principles at which, in our discussion, we have 
arrived?” Cleinias answers that there is a practical way open to 
them, in which they can embody and perhaps test their political 
principles ; for he has himself been entrusted—with a few other 
citizens—with the task of framing laws for a new colony. 
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704. A city should not be a seaport, but should be at least 
ten miles inland from a harbour, on soil which produces many 
kinds of crops, but none in such abundance as to leave a 
surplus for exportation. Foreign trade is demoralizing; so is a » 
navy: it takes the steadfastness out of a land-army to know they 
ean get out of harm’s way by taking to their ships; besides, sea- 
fighting gives no scope for merit, and no chance of winning honour. 
It was Marathon and Plataea which, respectively, began and 
completed the discomfiture of the barbarians, and the salvation of 
Hellas. If it was the navy which saved her, it would have been 
better for her to perish than so to be saved. Wrong living is 
worse than death. 

' 707 ¢e. If the colonists of the new city come, like a swarm of 
bees, all from the same home, they will pull together the better 
for it, but then prejudice against any improvement in constitution 
or legislation will be invincible. It will be better to undertake 

the difficult task of welding a heterogeneous populace into, one. 
No man who is not equal to a great and difficult task is fit to be. 
a lawgiver or the founder of a city. 


chance too strong for him. Still, that is no reason for pronouncing 
skill worthless. If skill is helpless against bad luck, good luck is 
useless without skill. 
709d. Given a heaven-sent lawgiver then, what must a city like | 
our colony ask of luck? This: that absolute power and influence | 
over the whole body should be with one virtuous, wide-minded 
man, who can rule himself as well as the state, and who will take 
the lawgiver into his confidence and follow his advice. For our 
purposes it will be best, I say, for the power to be in one man’s 
hands, always supposing that he possesses the above-mentioned 
virtues and qualifications: The difficulty of, endowing a city 
with a perfect polity will be greater, the more the supreme 
power is, in the first case, limited, or subdivided. It is true that 
it is asking a great deal of Chance, to postulate such a conjunction 
of virtue and liberality of mind in a ruling power of any kind. 
But it is the only way to get a perfect polity, and it is an easy one. 
712. If you have faith enough to take this from me, you will 
perhaps listen to me when I tell you what the best polity is, and 
“what are the best laws. 
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After soliciting divine help let us proceed to consider the form 
of polity to be chosen. 

713. The ordinary titles given by political philosophers—those 
ending in -cracy—all denote that one particular part of the 
community is supreme over the others; this is never the case in 
a real polity.’ 

In the Golden Age Cronos appointed daipoves—superior 
beings—to rule over mankind ; this analogy will explain what I 
think the right course at the present day. There is in man a 
divine part—his mind—and this divine element must do as Cronos 
did, and appoint subordinate ministers for our government. These 
ministers of mind’s ordaining are the ordinances which we 
call Laws. These must be sovereign over the state, and over 
every member of it. But as we have seen that no real polity 
exists where one element of the populace is supreme over the 
others, so no laws have any binding force, which are made in the 
interest of any separate element in the state. To be binding they 
must be made in the best interest of the state as a whole; and 
obedience to these laws is the crowning virtue of the statesman and 
the administrator,—the main title to honour and office. 

, No state can thrive unless the rulers are the slaves of the 
Law. z 

I would begin by charging the citizens to remember that God’s 
rule is inevitable and all-pervading, and that righteousness and 
vengeance against unrighteousness are his constant attendants. 
Therefore wickedness is folly, and though the wicked man may 
prosper for a time, his prosperity will only make his ruin the more 
disastrous both to himself and to society. 

716c. How then is man to please God ? 

In all God’s works “Measure” is discernible. Like, as the 
proverb says, clings to like, and man’s wisdom is to live by 

measure. ‘To break bounds, to be lawless, is impiety, and even the 
offerings and the prayers of an impious man are hateful 
to God. For the pious, however, it-is the first of duties to 
pay worship and honour to all Gods, both the higher and the 
lower; next after them to the memory of “divine” men, and 
next to one’s parents, To our parents and to their care we owe 
our being: nothing that we can do for them can overpay them, 
and remember that the time when we can repay is the time of 
- their greatest need—when the payment is most valuable. The 
greatest care must be taken never, by word or deed, to show 
disrespect to parents. When they are angry with us, we must 
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not resent it. When they die, we must pay due honour to their 
ashes. 

718. So much for our duties to our superiors. We must go to 
the laws to learn how our life is to be adorned by duties done to 
our family, to our fellow-citizens, or even to strangers. 

Before each class or chapter of laws it will be well to set a 
preface, to explain the principle of the enactments, to recommend 
their adoption, and generally to bring the subjects of the laws into 
such a state of mind as will be favourable to their acceptance. 

719. As it is, the way of evil is easy, and the path of virtue 
hard: the voice of the law is precise and prosaic; all the more need 
for some adornment of the subject. Such a preface may be com- 
pared with the confidential talk which a skilful physician will 
hold with an enlightened patient, before prescribing his medicine 
and treatment, 

720. As a sample, take the bare law as to marriage—which 
may well be among the first things to be regulated—and add a 
disquisition on the principles on which it is founded, and the 
desirability of the objects it seeks to attain. 

722. Even Megillus, with all his Spartan love of brevity, 

prefers a law with such a preface to one without. And the 
Athenian assures him that the excess of benefit is far beyond the 
excess in length. Further, the Athenian compares such a preamble 
to the prelude with which a skilful musician brings his audience 
into accord with his main theme, and hints incidentally that 
great skill, comparable to that of the musician, will be necessary 
for its composition ; for the “themes” of different classes of laws 
differ widely, and all laws, with some trifling exceptions, need to 
_ be accompanied by such a preamble. 
Fortified with this instrument, we will make a second start. 
As to religion and religious duties, what has been already said 
“may suffice. Next follow duties affecting (1) our own souls, (2) our 
bodies, and (3) our property. 


ee ee 
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726. Honour the soul next to Heaven! There are in 
practice many wrong methods of honouring the soul which must 
be avoided—such as self-opinionatedness, and self-indulgence. 

72842. As to our duties to the Body, and Property, we must 
remember that a middle state is best in both.—Duties there are also 
to one’s family, relatives, friends, the state, and foreigners. 

730b1. Of desirable personal qualities Truth stands highest ; 
next comes Justice—and personal efforts to see right done and 
wrong punished; honourable too are Temperance and Wisdom— 
provided these virtues are of a social character, and tend to spread 
to others and help others. Even Anger is necessary, in its place— 
but Mercy too. 

731d6. The most general, ugly, and disastrous blemish in 
human character is selfishness. It clouds the judgement, and is 
fruitful in folly and error. 

73248. Such conduct as has been recommended is not only 
right in itself, and so pleasing to Heaven ; it is best and pleasantest 
for man. ; 

347. This may be seen from the consideration of various 
kinds of lives—that of the temperate, the intellectual, the brave, or 
the healthy as contrasted with that of the intemperate, the simpleton, 
the coward, or the diseased, respectively. The balance of happiness 
will throughout be found on the side of the former, though the — 
latter may have moments of acuter enjoyment. 

734e3. The political framework of a state consists of (a) the 
Magistrates, who are of a superior nature to the ordinary citizen ; 
and (b) the Laws, which thé magistrates have to administer, 

735a7. Applicants for citizenship in our colony must be 
tested, and the unsatisfactory applicants rejected—summarily, or 
on some specious pretext. 

736c5. As it is a new foundation, all citizens can start fair, 
unhampered by debts, and the overshadowing influence of great 
estates which mar the peace of an old-established state. But peace 
will not reign long here unless the pride of possession can be 
mitigated, and the love of gain for itself eradicated, 

737¢1. Supposing for the sake of argument that the size 
of the territory, the nature of the soil, and the size of the 
neighbouring state will admit, we will imagine a community of 
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5040 householders. The number lends itself readily to many 
kinds of sub-division. : 

38b2. Advantage must be taken of any religious association 
the land enjoys, and of all possible religious sentiment on the part 
of the members of the community—such, eg., as respect for 
Oracles. Each local division must have a patron deity, whose 
shrine and téyevos will form the centre of tribal life, and social 
intercourse among the tribesmen. 

Q. This is a practical treatise: it will try to find ways 
out of all kinds of difficulties, and where perfection is impossible, 
it will advise a course which may be only second, or even third 
best. But it holds that the philosophic lawgiver’s first duty is to 
hold up before his hearers an ideal perfection, so’that we may 
make comparison with it a test for every proposal. The nearer 
it comes to the ideal state of things, the better it is, 

739e8. Our first deviation from the ideal will be in the 
matter of property. In an ideal state all will be in common, but 


. our citizens are to be allowed to possess land and houses. They 


must always remember, however, that the land is part of the 
state, and owned by the state as well as by themselves; and also 
that it is sacred, as being a part of the divine Mother Earth : hence 
let their holding be sacred to them, an inviolable wuit. It must 
be a main object of high statesmanship so to regulate the size 
of families that each generation shall be roughly of the same size 
as the preceding one. 

741a6. I would charge the citizens to respect the equal 


_ distribution of property, and the numerical arrangements connected 


with it. It must be a sacred duty with them to preserve their 
holding intact, and to shrink from adding to their property by 
trade; for this would upset the numerical distribution. Trade 
in general is debasing to the character, and should be discouraged. 
741e6. No citizen shall be allowed to possess gold or silver 
money. ‘The baser, small, currency which will be allowed, will be 
in use chiefly among artificers and slaves. If a citizen has to go 
abroad on public or private business, he will be furnished with 
money for his journey by the state. 
c¢ 2. Dowries are to be forbidden ; and so is credit and usury. 
74241. The wise lawgiver and politician will not look first to 
the greatness and wealth of his country, but to its virtue and happiness. 
It is impossible for the very rich to be very good. To be the 
former a man must have no scruples about gaining, and no 
impulses towards spending more than is absolutely necessary. 
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74305. The absence of money, and money-making, and credit, 
will remove many obstacles to peace and good-feeling—there will 
be far fewer lawswits—and men will have time to spare for the 
real interests of their (1) souls and (2) bodies. Property must take 
its place as of only third-rate importance. This order must be 
recognized by the state in all honours it confers; and the law- 
giver must test his laws by asking if they recognize this order of 
precedence. 

74448. Still, property must count for something in the state. 
Our new citizens will (unfortunately) not all bring equal properties 
with them when they come. ‘Those who have much will be able 
to add to their store—and this will be permitted within certain 
limits——And ‘so we will have Four Classes in the state, arranged 
on a property qualification. The state must see to it that there is 
no abject poverty, and that there are no millionaires. It must be a 
crime to divide the kAnpos, and a crime to hold more than four 
times its original amount of land. Any property gained beyond 
that must go to the state, and the gods, There shall be a Public - 
Register of all surplus property—of all, ic, beyond the original 
«Ajpos, which any citizens hold. 

745b3. The city must stand on the middle of its territory, 
with a central ‘acropolis sacred to Hestia, Zeus and Athena.” 
From this shall radiate lines dividing (1) the city and (2) the 
country into twelve parts—not necessarily equal in size, but ys 
in productive power. 

745€2. Each xAnpos shall consist of two parts, one near 
the city, and one at a distance, and there shall be a er 
on both. 

745e7. In all this I say again that the lawgiver must have an 
ideal, and, in practice, you must come as near it as you can. 

716 43. Let mathematics preside over all tribal and other 
divisions, as well as over all measures and weights in daily use, and 
let them all be arranged so as to fit in with and be readily 
interchanged with each other. 

There is no mental discipline so efficacious as mathematics, 
if it be kept liberal, as a science, and not debased for purposes 
of trade. We do not want our citizens to be Egyptians or ° 
Phoenicians. (It may not be their fault, poor fellows: there is 
something magical in climate and situation, as all politicians ought 
to know.) 
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751. We have now to choose fit persons as magistrates, and 
assign to them administrative duties. It is imperative that they 
should be capable. Not only must candidates for office have a 
good record, but the electorate must be trained in the constitution 
and its ways. 

752. In the case of a newly formed state, with new laws, and 
a heterogeneous population, such education is impossible. In the 
first election of officials, then, the parent state must intervene. 
To begin with, they must help the colonists to select from among 
themselves and the parent state a body of 37 vopodidAakes. 
This body is to be permanent, and future elections to it, in days 
when the state has taken shape, must be conducted in the following 
manner. Voters to be all who bear arms, or have seen service, 


whether in cavalry or infantry; election—in the most sacred\ 


temple—to proceed by three stages; at the first stage 300, at the 
second 100, at the final 37 are to be elected. For the first 
election, however, and for all arrangements as to elections and@ 
qualifications of all magistrates, a committee of 200—half colonists 
and half Cnossians—is to have full powers. 

75444. The body of vowopiAaxes must (1) exercise general 
supervision over the laws of the state, and (2) must keep the 
register of each man’s property ; and (3) if it be proved to them 
that any man possesses more than a trifle above the legal amount, 
_ they are to ordain the confiscation of all but the original xAjpos. A 
vopopivAa€é must be over 50 and under 70. In addition to the three 
duties named above they will have many others which we shall 
have occasion to mention in connexion with the laws concerned. 

Now as to the other magistrates. 

75566. The three orparnyoé are to be elected, by all who are 


serving, or have served as soldiers, from a preliminary list ' 


nominated by the voyodvAakes, but subject to the criticism of a 


popular vote. They must then pass the doxiacia, The Hipparchs | 


are to be elected in the same manner, only the actual voters | 
‘(according to 756b1) are to be the cavalry. The Taxiarchs and © 


| Phylarchs are to be nominated by their superior officers and 

elected by the hoplites and cavalry respectively.’ The officers 
of the light-armed auxiliaries are to be appointed by the generals. 
The first elections are to be presided over by the vopodpiAakes ; 
subsequent ones by the rputavecs—of whom more hereafter—and 
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the presiding magistrates must decide between candidates who on 
successive occasions have obtained equal votes. 

756b 7. Next as to the BovAr. 

Three hundred and sixty BovAevrai are to be elected —90 by 
each of the four property-classes. All members of the community 
may vote. On the first four days candidates are nominated—an 
unlimited number—from each of the four classes respectively ; 
on the fifth day’180 of each class are to be selected by all voters 
from among the nominees, and 90 out of each 180 selected by lot. 
These, when they have passed the doxipacia, are to serve as 
BovAevrai for the year. On the third day of nomination the fourth 
class are not compelled to nominate, and on the fourth day the third 
and fourth classes are not compelled to nominate. At all other 
stages, nomination and voting are compulsory. 

757. In this form of election, while the introduction of the 
lot prevents the richer classes from having absolute power, the pre- 
ponderance of power given to these classes is for the good of the 
community. True equality consists, not in giving equal power to 
every man, but in giving power in proportion to worth. ‘This can 
really be done by God alone, but it is our duty to attempt it, and 
not to acquiesce either in the absolute power of one or a few—i.e. 
in oligarchy or tyranny—or on the other hand in-the absolute 
equality of all—i.e. democracy. We must never lose sight of the 
difference between the worth of different individuals, though of 
that true equality—which consists of inequality—we can, in our 
human communities, only get a passable imitation. ‘This is one 
reason why we must submit to have our judgement “ watered ” by. 
the lot ; another reason is that the lot may be guided by a higher 
and wiser power. At the same time the lot must not be our master, 

758. That there may always be some officials on the look-out 
for dangers—whether external or internal—to the state: that 
there may be representatives of the state ready to deal with foreign 
states, and to preside over state assemblies, a twelfth part of the 
BovA} must, in monthly rotation, form a standing committee 
called rputdvets. 

758 e. For local surveillance both in country and in town the 
twelvefold divisions (cp. above, 745 b 6 ff.) will form convenient 
administrative areas. Besides providing for the charge of religious 
edifices and the land annexed to them, we must institute three 
kinds of local magistrates: (1) dorvvépuor for the supervision of 
the city, (2) dyopavéuo. for that of the market-place and trade, 
(3) aypovdpou for the defence and policing of the country districts, 
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As to the religious officials, families already enjoying hereditary 
priesthoods are to be left in possession of them. In their appoint- 
ment we must observe a similar admixture of choice by lot to that 
advocated in the case of the BovAevrai, and the Soxivacia must 

‘be strict. The Delphic Oracle will communicate directions as to 
worship and religion generally to six (?) official e€nyytai elected 
from groups of the local tribes, and partly selected from among a 
larger number by the Oracle. Like the priests and priestesses 
they must be over sixty, but while the former only hold office for a 
year, the efnynrai are appointed for life. Vacancies caused by 
death are to be filled in by the tribe from which the deceased 
eEnyyntHs came. Temple treasurers are to be appointed from the 
highest property-class by an election and doxipacia like that of 
the orparnyoi. 

_ 760a6. For the protection of the city we have the generals 
and other military officers, as well as the tputaveis, and we shall 
deal later with two other classes of city officials, ie. the Astynomi 


and Agoranomi. As to the country districts, to each of the 
twelve equal divisions a tribe will be assigned by lot, and this | 


tribe will have to appoint five Phrourarchs, who must each choose 
twelve active young men, of their tribe, between 25 and 30 years 
old. Each tribal corps (of five officers and sixty men) shall serve for 
a month in one tribal area, and the whole body shall rotate twice 
through the areas, first from left to right, then backwards, that 
they may learn the country thoroughly in different seasons. This 


will take two years, after which a fresh corps will be appointed. © 


Their duties will be (1) to watch the frontiers and construct de- 
fensive works of all kinds, (2) to keep internal peace and facilitate 
communication within the country, (3) to guard against floods on 
the one hand, and drought on the other, (4) to add to the amenities 
of the landscape, and provide gymnasia and public baths, (5) they 
are to constitute a tribunal for petty causes. They may “com- 
mandeer ” slayes and beasts of burden for the public work—studying 
the convenience of the owners as far as possible in so doing. Any 


abuse of power or any corruption is to be regarded as a serious | 


and disgraceful offence. They shall live a military life, under 


strict discipline, and with frugal fare: any desertion or dereliction | / 


on the part of the officers shall be punishable by the rank and file, 
the vopodtAakes being the supreme authority in such cases. This 
discipline should create devotion to and respect for loyal service, 
which is far more important and valuable to a state and to indi- 
viduals than skilful command. 
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763¢3. For the City three Astynomi—chosen partly by lot, 
and partly by universal vote, from among the members of the 
highest property-class—are each to take four divisions of the city 
area into his charge. Their duty will resemble the non-military 
part of the duty of the Agronomi—roads, water-supply, town- 
planning will be under their charge. By a similar method of 
election five Agoranomi are to be appointed from the two highest 
classes—to police the ayopd and have charge of the temple- 
buildings and fountains in it, and to enforce the state laws as to 
trade. Astynomi and Agoranomi are to try petty causes separately, 
larger ones in conjunction. 

764¢5. The next officials to be elected are eae who have 
charge of Hducation—mental and physical. Of these there are two 
kinds; (1) those who superintend schools and school;work, and 
(2) those who have charge of the arrangements for public contests. 
In this latter class the variety of subjects will necessitate a sub- 
division of provinces into (1) athletic contests and chariot-races ; (2) 
musical and dramatic individual performances, and (3) choric 
performances. For the third class one superintendent will suffice, 
who must be at least forty. For contests between single performers 
also one superintendent official will suffice; he must be at least 
thirty. The choric and the solo superintendents must be chosen in 
the following manner: only mnusical adepts will be eligible, and 
only such will be compelled to elect—the vopoptAakes being the 
judges of who are such.—Of the ten who get most votes the lot is 
to choose one, who must further stand a doxijaota in which the 
only point considered is his musical ability. They are to hold 
office for a year.—For chariot-races and other gymnastic contests 
the superintendents—three out of a preliminary twenty—are to be 
elected from the third and second property-classes, and pass the 
requisite ‘Soxiwacia—the three highest classes being compelled to 
vote. 

76544. The superintendent of Education proper is by far the 
most important official in the whole state, for the first stage of the 
growth of plant, animal, or man has more influence than any other 
upon its ultimate development; and the higher the organization 
the greater the possibilities for evil as well as for good. He must 
be above fifty, and the father of legitimate offspring; he must be 
a vonopiAag, and be selected by the whole body of state officials 
—not counting the Bovdevrai or mputdvers as such—and the 
election must be by ballot, in the temple of Apollo, and ve 
succeeded by the eae? 
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766¢2. Vacancies in any office—or among the guardians of 
orphans—are to be filled up by the original appointers. In the 
latter case the vacancy must be filled up within ten days, and the 
appointers—trelatives on both sides—are to be fined a drachma a 
day each as long as they are in default. 

76643. As to Law Courts—the judges in which are a kind of 
magistrate—full details cannot be settled till all the laws are 
made; but we may give here a sketch of the principles of their 
constitution——We expect wisdom and enlightenment from our 


judges—not bare decisions only, but reasoned judgements—there-» 
fore they must be few and good. At the same time certain public ’ 


offences must be tried by a democratic tribunal, for everyone is 
wronged by offences against the state; and there must be no kind 
of court of first instance in which any citizen is disqualified from 
holding a place—this is a fundamental right of every member of 
the community. (In some courts at all events the position of the 
public seems somewhat to resemble that of a modern jury.) Private 
causes should be first tried before an informal assembly of friends 
and neighbours, with two appeal courts above it.—In private 
causes, if both sides agree to refer the decision of the matter to 
a particular court, the decision shall be final. Where one man 
impeaches another, whether the offence be private or public, there 
are‘to be two appeals. The final court of appeal for all causes is 
to be instituted thus: on the last day of the old year all the state 
officials are to assemble in a temple, and choose on oath one judge 
from each set of officials; and then to scrutinize ‘the list.— 
Bouleutae and the magistrates who choose the magistrates must be 
present when the court delivers judgement; it must be open to 
the public, and judges are to be liable to impeachment for unjust 
judgement before the vopodtAakes. 

76847. So much for the magistracy—the framework of 
government— ; now we turn to the Laws, and in these we must not 
expect finality at the first attempt. With a view to their 
modification as the result of time and experience, we must 


endeavour to imbue the Nomophylakes with the true legislator’s— 


spirit ; they must see clearly that the result of all legislation is the 
perfection of the individual, and the removal, and the discrediting 
of all that hinders it. Neither individual nor state must be 
content to survive the abandonment of this ideal. 


77145. All laws should have their foundation in religion.’ 


_ The number of households indicated above is 5040. There is an 
adaptability and a consonance with the general order of things 
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about this number which should make our people regard if as 
sacred. Each twelfth part of this number is to form a community 
with a patron deity of its own; and two monthly festivals, one in 
town, and one in the country are to be celebrated by it, The 
effect of these will be not. only religious, but social; they will 
bring the people of the community together, and make them 
known to each other. Above all they will facilitate suitable 
marriages between the families. The diversions, especially for the 
young, at these festivals will be under the superintendence of the 
directors of choruses, and the vopoptAakes. It will take at least 
ten years to make satisfactory arrangements for these festivals ; 
when once fixed, they should only be altered by an unanimous 
vote, and with religious sanction. 

77245, Every man should be married by thirty-five. 

The sort of marriage must be that which is best for the state, not 
that which is most to the taste of the individual.—Rich should 
not aim at marrying with rich; if they do, wealth will pile itself 
up at one end of the scale, and poverty increase at the other. 


Like should not seek like in character either: the marriage of 


people of opposite temperaments will keep the balance more level 
in character as well as property. Another important point in the 
exhortation to be addressed to young men will be that marriage ts a 
duty to the community.—A man who is unmarried at thirty-five 
must pay a yearly tax according to his property-class, and shall be 
held dishonoured thereby.—Another penal offence will be the 
giving or receiving a dowry beyond what is necessary for the 
trousseau suitable for each class—Relatives on tbe father’s or 
mother’s side shall have power to act as legal representatives of 
bride or bridegroom, in proportion to their nearness—the father’s 
side to have precedence.—For wedding ceremonies the Exegetae 
must be consulted.—There must be a sumptuary law to limit the 
sum expended on the wedding-feast. Above all the bridegroom 
and bride must be abstemious as to wine on the occasion; then if 
ever “to begin well” is a sacred duty.—The newly-married pair 
should migrate to the country-house of the family; so much 
separation will improve the family relationship, and the young. 
couple will rear their family, like good citizens, by themselves. 
776b 5. Next to marriage comes the subject of Property, and 


_ the property that will need the most careful treatment is house- 


hold slaves. Very various are the opinions expressed as to the 
character and value of slaves, and very difficult it is to give rules 
for their treatment—mainly because both slaves and masters are 
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of such different characters. There are slaves who might be 
trusted to be masters, and there are masters who would be better 
as slaves. Two practical precepts may be given on this head : (1) 
slaves should not be of the same race as their masters; (2) we 
should guard against injustice towards slaves more rigidly than 
against injustice to a free man.—Nowhere does a man display his 
goodness more clearly than in his treatment of his dependants. 
Still, when they have deserved it, slaves should be punished, but 
you should not argue with then—nor should you ever be familiar 
or intimate with them ; it will make the relationship worse both 
for the slaves and for yourselves. 

778 b. Though the house must naturally be built before the 
family settles in it, the importance of marriage is an excuse for 
postponing the question of Building till now.—Temples should be 
built round the agora, and on elevated ground all about the city. 
—Adjoining the temples should be the official residences of the 
magistrates, and the law-courts for capital cases——The city need 
not have walls: they make a city unhealthy; they tempt armies 
to retire within them, and diminish the caution of the guards; 
the rural and other forces and the frontier and rural defence-works 
will render walls superfluous. At the same time, a partial sub- 
stitute for walls may be provided, if it is thought necessary, by 
turning the blind side of all houses towards the streets, and build- 
ing them in continuous blocks. The Astynomi will have to 
arrange the houses with this object, and to take care that no 
private building shall be an obstacle to defensive operations.—The 
surface-drainage will also be in their charge. Here, as elsewhere, 
the Nomophylakes must revise and emend the laws, where neces- 
sary, with a view to public convenience. 

77947. In dealing with the regulation of the life of the newly 
married cowple we enter upon difficult and dangerous ground, 
There is a general notion that the lawgiver should only touch 
public life, and leave private life alone. I expect much ridicule) 
and opposition, therefore, to my proposal to make both husband 
and wife members of syssitia, and so to interfere with the private 
life of women, who have hitherto been allowed to shrink com- 
pletely from all publicity. The syssitia for men was a great 
innovation, and nothing but a fortunate chain of circumstances 
could have served to establish it where it exists. Now I say that 
much of the good which such an institution might do is lost 

at present because women are not included. Not only is law and 
order more efficacious for good in a civic community than in an 
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individual, but its absence is more mischievous. The danger is all 
the greater in this case, because women are morally worse than 
men to begin with (!). In view of the immense changes which 
history and observation of other nations show us to have taken 
place in men’s feelings. about all manner of things, I do not 
despair of the possibility of assent to this legislation. 

782410. The fact is, there are three imperative desires, on the 
satisfaction of which the existence of the race depends: that for 
> food, that for drink, and that for sexual union—and the good, 
both of individuals and the state, depends on these desires being 
satisfied in the right way. 'To put it shortly, the right principle 
which should guide men in the satisfaction of these desires is that 
the good of the community should come to count for more than 
the pleasure of the individual. The means to be taken to bridle 
these dangerous impulses are also three—fear, habit, and philosophy, 
aud the help must be invoked of the Muses, and the religious 
festivals. 

783 b 2. I will leave the subject here, in the hope that the 
spirit of my remarks may pervade the legislature, and that in the 
complete code room may be found for such a regulation of private 
life as I have advocated. 

78348. All communion heightens the effect of right endeayour, 
but also increases the mischief of carelessnes or slackness. In this 
marriage-union both the parties should strive above all to give the 
state the best citizens they can produce. A class of wise women 
officials should exist in the state to enlighten the newly married 
in the methods for securing this end, with powers to keep them 
up to their duty during the first ten years of their married life. 
Failure of offspring during these ten years should be held to be a 
‘ ground for divorce. The ultimate tribunal in cases of divorce 
_ should be the relatives of both sides, with Nomophylakes as 
assessors. When right feeling pervades a community, many of 
these regulations will remain a dead letter, but they should be 
there for the punishment of offenders. 

78543. Birth registers should be kept by public officials in 
each ppatpia. 

785 b 2. A woman should marry between 16 and 20, a man 
between 30 and 35.—No woman magistrate must be under 40; 
no man magistrate under 30.—The age for military service for a 
man is between 20 and 60; for a woman—if she has to serve— 
between 40 and 50. 
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SHORT ANALYSIS 


622 a-632d 7.—Spartan and Cretan State institutions teach 
us that law should foster virtue—ie. aim at producing human 
perfection—but they take too narrow a view of what virtue is— 
they look to bravery alone, and that is only a part, and that the 
least valuable part, of virtue. 

632 d 8-636 e 4. How virtue is to be fostered—e.g. temperance. 
In the case of courage and temperance the processes seem similar. 

636e 4 to end of Book. Meé6». 

637 b 7.—Mé@n bad because unregulated. 

641 a3 to end of Book, The right use of én. 

643 a 2.—What education implies. 

644 b 6.—Education consists in the regulation of the effects of 
pleasure and pain. 

645 d1.—The practical application of én in education. 
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KA. eds, & E€ve, Beds, Ws ye TO SiKaLoTaTov Eimer: 
mapa pev yuivy Zevs, mapa S¢€ Aaxedapovious, ddev ode 
eoriv, olor davar TovTovs "AmdéAAwva. 7 yap; 

ME. Na. 

AO. Mév obv Kal? “Opnpov Aéyers ws Tob Mivw pou- 
T@vTos mpos THY Tob maTpos éxdorore ovvovaiay bu évarov 
€rous Kai Kara Tas Tap éeKeivov djpas Tats mdéAcow dpuiv 
Oévros tods vopous ; 

KA. Aédyerau yap otrw map’ jyiv: Kal 51) Kal TOV adeA- 
pov ye avrob ‘Paddpardvr—dxovere yap TO dvopa—SiKatd- 5 
TaTov “yeyoverat. Tobrov oov pater & av mets ye ot Kpijres, 
ex Tob Tore Srove pew Ta Trept Tas Sikas, 6pOds tobrov Tov 
Erauvov adrov «iAndeva. 
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AQ. Kat Kahov ye TO KAgos bet te Atos pada mpémov. 
errevd1) O€ ev Towovrous Wear TeOpadpbe vopuKkots od TE kal 
bbe, mpoosoKd ovK av and@s trepi TE Todretas Ta. vov Kal 
vopeov Thy Suatpipyy, A€yovrds Te Kal axovovras dpa Kara, 
THY Tropelav, Tojoacbar. mdvrws 8° UT] ye, eK Kywood 080s 
els TO TOO Avs dvrpov Kal fepov, os dxovopev, ixavy, Kal 
dvdravAa Kata THY Oddv, ws elkds, TMVlyous OvTOS Ta VoV, 
ev tots visnAois Sevdpeciv clot oxvapal, Kal tats HAcKiats 
mpénov av judv ein To Svavarravecbar muKva ev adrais, 
Adyous Te GAAHAovS Trapapvbovpevous THY 6ddov dzracay oUTw 
peta paoTwrys Svamrepavar. 

. Kai piv éorw ye, & Eve, mpoidvte kumapittwy Te 
év Tois dAceow tin Kal KadAAn Oavpdowa, Kal Aeyudves ev 
oltow dvorravepevor diarpiBourev av. 

A®. ’Op0as deyets. 

KA. Ildvu pev ov: iddvres S€ waAdov drjooper. adn’ 
iwuev ayaly Tvyn. 

AQ. Tad’ ein. Kai pou rEéye> Kata TL TA GvOGiTIA 
Te duly ovvtéraxev 6 vopmos Kal Ta yuuvdowa Kal THY TOV 
Omrwv ew; 

KA. Ofuar per, } Eéve, Kal mavrt pddvov drrodaPeiv elvar 
7d, Ye Tere pa. THY yap THs Xepas maons Kpyrns pvow 
opare ws ovK éort, Kkabdrrep TOV Oetrardv, medias, 510 
87) kal Tots jev immous exeivou XpOvrau pGANov, Spoporow 
de jpets~ noe yap avewpados ad Kal mpos TH Tay mel 
Spdpav doxnow padAov OVLLETpPOS. edagpa 57) Ta Orda 
dvayKatov ev TO TowovTe) KexTHoba Kal Ha Bdpos €xovra 
Oeiv: trav 57 roéwy Kal ‘roceupdtwv q Kouddrns apporrew 
doxet. rabr" obv 7pos TOV moAe mov Hpetv dmavra é pTUTat, 
Kal 7av’ 6  vowoberns, a ws a epol paiverat, mpos TobTo BAé€- 
Tw ouverdrreTo: emrel Kat TA. oveotrta Kwovvever ovvaya- 
ye, opav Ws TavTEs OTOTAV oTparevwvrat, 760? bx” adrod 
Tob mpaypatos avaykalovrar pudakhs adt@v evexa ovoct- 
Telv TOUTOV TOV xpovov. avoray 57 jot SoKe? KaTAayV@vat TOV 
ToMav os ob pavbavevtey ore mOoAEpLos det méow 81a Biov 
ouvexns €oTt Tpos amdoas Tas Tones. él 57) mroA€ov ve 
ovros dudakis evexa Se? ovoorreiv Kal Twas dpxovras kal 
dpyouevous Svarexoounmevous elvar pvraKas avT@v, TodTo 
Kal ev <ipyvyn Spactéov. tv yap KaAobow ot mAetoTo TOV 
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dvOpesmev etpnvny, Toor” elvat pdvov ovo, TO 8° epyw 
mdoais T7pdos mdoas TAS moneus d del moAepov a dicnpukTov Kara 
dvow eclvar. Kal oxedov dveupnaets, ovrw oKoTTOv, Tov 
Kpyrav vopoberny ws els TOV moACMOV drravTa Snposia. Kal 
‘dia TA Voptpwa HL tv daroBAémon ouverdgaro, Kal Kata TabTa. 
ovUTw puddrrew mrapédwxe Tovs vopous, as T&v dAAwv oddevos 
oddev opedos ov ouTeE KTnLarov our’ emiTdevpdrov, av 
pa TO Troheum a dpa Kparf Ts, mavrTa dé TA TOV ViKWELeVOY 
dyaba, TOV VUK@YT@Y ylyvecOar. 

AO. Kadds ye, @ geve, daivn poe yeyupvdobae mpos TO 
Srerdevan Ta. Kpyrav vopyia. Tod dé pou ppdle Err cadfe- 
aTepov: ov yap Opov eJov Ths «0d moAurevopevns TodEws, 
Soxeis prov eye ouTw KeKoopnperny oikety deity, Wore 
moAduw vurdy Tas Mas mohets. 7 yap; 

KA. Ildvu prev odv- ofpar 5é Kal THde odTW ovvdoKeiv. 

ME. IIdés ao av ddAws amoxpivaito, @ Bete, Aaxedat- 
froviwy ‘ye doriaoby ; 

AQ. Torep’ obv 5) modeow Lev mpos mdAets pfov Tob’ 
earl, kwpin Sé mos KwpNV €TEpov; 


KA. Ovdapds. 
A®. *AAAa radrov; 
KA. Nat. 


A®. Ti dé; mpds otkiav oikia tv ev TH Kw, Kal mpds 

avdpa avdpi évi mpos eva, tadbrov ért; 
. Tadrov. 

A@®. Aird 5é mpos adTov | MOTEpoV Ws toAcuiw mpos 
ToA€pwov Svavonréov ; H 7s ere Acyopev ; 

KA. 7Q feve "AGnvaie—od yap ae “Arrucov eeAoyn’ av 
mpooayopevewv* SoKeis ydp jou Tis Beob emrewvupiias d£tos 
elvat padov emovopdleobar: | TOV yap Adyov én’ apyxiv 
opbas a avayayav capéarepov € erroinaas, dare pdov dveupy- 
oeus OTe vuvdy th’ Hav opbas eppyn TO mohepious elvae 
mavras maow Snpoaia te, Kal idia Exdotovs abtovs odiow 
avrois. 

A@. Il&s eipnxas, d Oavpdore ; 

KA. Kadvrabba, @ (bee, To viuKav avTov abrov macy 
vuK@v morn TE Kal dpiorn, 70 O€ HTTAC0aL adrov bd: éavToo 
mavroov aloxvorov TE dpa Kal KaKLOTOV. tadra yap wes mron€- 
pov ev Exdotots 7udv dvros pos Has adtods onpaiver. 
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AQ. IldAw sowvv tov Adyov dvactpépwper. ézed? 
yap els Exaoros Hav 6 pev KpEitTwWY avdTod, 6 Se HrTwV 
€oti, OTE pa. paper, oiKtay Te Kal Kwpnv Kal moAw Exe 
TavTOV TOUTO év abrais a7 PH Popev; 

KA. To xpeirtw te éautijs eivat Aéyers Twa, THY 8 ATTw; 

A@. Nai. 

KA. Kai roiro opbas mpou' mavu ‘yap eore Kal opd8pa 
To Towbrov, ovx Kora ev Tais modeow. ev omdoaus poev 
yap of dpeivoves wk@ow TO ARGS Kal Tods xeipous, 6pVBs 
dv avrn Kpeittwr te éavtis Ayo!” % modus, emawoird 
Te dv Stkadrata TH TovavTyn vikn TovvavTiov Sé, Szrov 

> / 
TavavTia. 

A®. To prev tolvuv et ord éotiv mov 70 xetpov KpettTov 
Tob dpeivovos edowpev—paKporépov yap Adyou—ro Se db70 
aod Acyopevov pavOave viv, ws mote moAtraL, ovyyevets Kal 
Ths avTis moAews yeyovotes, dduKot Kal ToAAol ovveAborTes, 
duxalovs éeAdtrovs dvras PBidcovrar SovAovpevor, Kal Grav 
Lev KpaTnowow, WTTwWY 7 TOALs adTHs Ops avtn Aéyour’ 
dv dua Kal kaky, drov & ay yrT@vTa, KpeitTwY TE Kal 
ayabn. 

KA. Kat pada, a dromov, ® geve, TO vov desis Opws 
dé dpodroyety ovTws avayKaloTaTov. 

AQ. "Exe 57. Kal rode maAw emoxepodpeBa: moAXol 
adeApot mov yévowT’ dv évds avdpds Te Kal pds vets, Kal 
57) Kal Oavpacrov oddev Tods mAclous pev adiKous adTav 
yiyvecbar, Tods 5€ eAdrTous SiKaious. 

KA. Od yap otv. 

AO. Kai odK av etn ve mpemrov epot Te Kat bpiv TobTo 
Onpevew, ore vuxcby roo pe Tav movnp@v ue TE oixéa. Kal 7 
ovyyeveva abrn méoa WrTov abrhs devour’ av, Kpeitto de 
TTOpevooy od yap evoxnpoovvns TE Kal daxnpootvns 
pynydtwv éevera Ta vov oxoTrotpeba mpos Tov tev ToMav 
Aoyov, GAN’ opbdryntds Te Kal apapTrias mépt vouwr, ATS 
mor early ducer. 

KA. ’AAnOéorata, & eve, Evers. 

ME. Kadds pev ody, ds ye euol avvdoxKety, 76 ye TOGOD- 

\ ~ 
Tov, Ta vor. 

AQ. “Tdwpev. 57) Kal 708¢° TovTous Tots apTL mepopentie 

adeAgois yévour” av mod tis SiKaorHs; 
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AO. Ilérepos oty apeivwv, satis Tods péev aroA€cetev 
abt@v daot Kakol, Tods dé BeAtious dpyew adtods attav 
mpoordgevev, A Ode Os av Tods pev xpynotovs apyewv, TovSs 
xelpous 5° edoas oHv dpxecBa EKOVTAS TOUIOELED 5 Tplrov 
b€ mov SuKaoTiy mpos apeTry elreper, el Tus Ely Towobros 
doris tapadaBwv ovyyeveray pilav Svadepopevynv, pyjTe aro- 
Aécevev pndeva, diadAddgas dé, «is Tov emidouTov xpdvor, 
vopous adtots Beis, mpos adAAjAovs mapadvAdrrew dvvaito 
wate elvar didous. 

KA. Map apeivwv yiyvour’ av 6 tovottos SuKaorTiHs TE 
Kal vowoberns. 

A®. Kai pny todvartiov ye 7) mpos moAepov av BAémwv 
avtots Tovs vopous davopoberor. 

KA. Toéro pev adn Bes. 

AO. Te o ‘5 Thy modw ouvapporray ; Tos moAemov 
auras av Tov efwbev Biérav tov Piov Koopot wadov, 
 mpos moAeuov Tov ev adrTh YUyvofLevov EKAOTOTE, 7} oy) 
KaXetrau ordots ; év pddvora jev daras ay BovAouro pyre 
yeveoOar mote ev éavtod moder yevopevov TE ws TAaxLoTA 
amadXdrrecbae. 

KA. Ajdov dtu mpos tobrov. 

AQ. Ilorepa dé drrohopLeveoy ad Tov ETEPWY etpnvny Ths 
ordoews yeveobar, vuxnodvrov dé TOTEpwy, déEair’ av Ts, 
padMov 7) 7) dirias Te Kal eipyvns b70 dvaayarv VEvoperns, 
ovTw Tois eEwhev TroAepious mpocdxew avayKny civar Tov 
voor ; 

KA. Otrw was av e0édou mpdtepov 7 ?Keivws mept THV 
adtod yiyvecbar modw. 

AO. Ovxoby Kat vopobérns woatrws ; 

KA. Te Hayy 5 

AO. “Apa obv ov TOO apiorou évexa TaVTA ay TA VopYyLa 
tein mas; 

KA. Ilds 8 ot; 

AQ®. To ye pay dpioTov ovTE 6 moXepos ovre %) oTdols, 
dimevkTov dé TO den Ojvar TOUTWY, <tpnv7) be mpos dAArjAous 
dpa Kal prrodpoovvn, Kat oy) Kal TO VUKGY, Ws EouKev, avriy 
abrny 70 wv ovK Hv TOV _apiorov aArAa Tov dvayKaiy: 
Opovov ws et Kdvov CHpa. iatpiKis Kabdpoews Tvxov WyotTd 
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Tus apioTa mparrew ote, TO de bade TO Tapamav Senbevre 
odpate pnde mpooexor TOV voov, woattws dé Kal pos 


Toews evoayoviay 7 Kal LouwTov Svavoodpevos ovTw TIS 


ovr’ av TroTE moduruKos yevouro 6pbas, mpos Ta fubev mode- 
pKa. dmoBA€rey povov Kal mp@Tov, ovr’ av vopoberns 
axpeBrs, el 11) xdpw etpvns TO. moh€pou vowoberot aAAov 
Q TOv TroAcuUKaV eveka TO Tis eip7v7s. 

Maiverar pév ms O Aoyos odTos, @ Ede, opbas 
cipjofar, Bovpale ye pa el TA TE Tap’ Hiv vopywa Kal 
ere TO mept Aaxedaipova pr) macav THY omovdny TovTwY 
éveka TeTolnTat. 

A®. Tay’ dy tows’ Set dé ovdev oxnpas 7pas avrovs 
Svapdxeobar Ta viv aN’ Hpea avepwrav, ws pare Lora. 
mepl TavTA HUavV TE Kal eKelvwV omovdalovrwv. Kal jou 
T® Aoyw cvvaxorovbycate. mpootnowpela yodv Tupraov, 
tov dice. pev "AOnvaiov, Tavde 5€ woXityy yevopevov, Os 
517) udAtora avOpdmwv mepi Tabra eomovdaKev eimw@y oTi— 


U EADS pes’ / v9 9 / + / 
oT av pvnoaipny ovr ev Asyw dvdpa Tein 


ovr el tis movowsraros vO parmov etn, donot, ovr” el 
moa ayaba. KEKTNILEVOS, etry oxedov & dmavra., és pa) qept 
Tov mode Lov dpioTos yiyvour” det. TabTa yap dcpcods qov 
kal od Ta. Toujpara: od¢ ev yap olwat SiaKopis avTav €o7t. 

ME. Ilavv pev ovv. 

KA. Kai py Kat wap’ judas eAjAvde Kopicbevta ex 
Aaxedaipovos. 

A®. "10. vuv avepwycba Kowfh Tovtovi Tov mounTny ob- 
twot mws: “*°Q. Tuprate, rounta Oevdrare—doxeis yap 5) 
aopos Hiv elvar Kal ayabds, ott Tods pev ev TH TroAdum 
duap€povras diadepdvTws eyKexwulakas—non ovv TYyXa- 
vomev eyed Te Kal 0d¢ Kat KXewias 6 Kvaovos obtoot ovp- 
hepdopevol cor mepl TovTov opddpa, ws SoKxodpev: ei Sé mrepl 
TOV adrav Aéyopev avopav 7 pn, BovrAdpeba oapds <idevau. 
Aéye obv Hiv: dpa ety do mroAcuou Kabdrrep Heels WYA 
Kal od capes; 7 7s;"° mpos tabr’ ofa Kav mod davro- 
tepos eizror Tupraiov tis taAnbés, dtu dUo, TO ev 6 Kadod- 
prev dmavres ordow, os oy) mavTwv ToAduwv xaAderwTaTos, 
os epapev 1) Tpeets vovdy* TO be dAAo mohépou Oxnjoopev olwat 
yévos dmavtes @ mpos Tovs exTds TE Kal aAopvAous xpw- 
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/ \ /, > / 
peBa Siadepdpevor, odd mpadrepov ékeivov. 
. lds yap ov; 
A @ / } / / \ \ / > ~ A 
©. Depe 57, mdtepov, Kal mpos ToTépovg éemawav Tov 
4 ~ ~ 
moAEpLov, OUTWs UmrepeTVveoas, TOVs dé eeEas THY avdpHv; 
€0uKas fev yap mpos Tovs eKTOS* eipnKas yodv be ev Tots 
Tompacw, ws ovdauds Todvs ToLo’Tovs avexdopevos, Ol LH} 
ToAUnowow pev Opadv dovov aipartoevTa, 


\ 2 > / > > / € ff 
kal Oniwy dpeyowr eyyv0ev iordpevor. 


om ~ 49 \ ~ ” nn ¢€ a ov ce \ A >? 
ovKObY Ta pLeTa TADTA elmo meV Ay wets OTe“ Ld ev erraL- 
veis, ws €oixas, @ Tuprae, uddAvoTa Tovs mpos Tov dOvetdov 
\ a a 
te kal €Ewlev mdoXAcov yuyvomevous emupavets.”’ dain tatr’ 
av mov Kal sere” 
KA. Ti py; 
A > ~ + / ” \ J 
0. *Hvets d€ ye dyabav dvrev TOUTWY ETL papev apei- 
vous elvat Kat 710A Tovs ev TH peylorw moe yeyvopievous 
apiorous Siadavas: mount “8e Kal thpets pdprup’ exopev, 
Odoyvw, moXityv rOv ev Lixedia Meyapéwv, 6s dynow— 


MOTOS avip xpvood Te Kal apyvpov avrepvcacbat 
aéwos ev xaAderH, Kupve, diyooracin. 


tobrov 5 dapev ev mordum yxadeTwrépw apeivova éexeivov 
mdapmoAv yiyveoBar, ayedov doov dpeivwy SiKavoovvy Kal 
owdppoatyy Kal dpovyats eis Tavrov eModoa per dv8petas, 
abtijs povns dv8petas. Toros peev yap Kal byuis €v oTd- 
geow ovK av more yevoiTo avev ovpmaons diperijs buaBdvres 
8 «d Kal paxopevor edédovtes dmobvyjoKew ev @ TroA€ pup 
gpale. Tupraus ta&v pucloddpwy <«iaiv mdpmoddor, av 
ot mActoTou yiyvovta Opacets Kal adiKou Kal bBprorat Kal 
adpoveararor oxedov amdvrwy, €xTOS 07) Two ra) pedro. 
OAiywv. mot o17 TeAcvTa viv Hiv odTos 6 Adyos, Kal at 
pavepov MOTE TOLHoaL Bovdnfeis déeyer TadTa.; SfjAov ott 
TO8e, as mavros padov Kal 0 THOSE Tapa Aves vopoberns, 
mas Te ob Kal opuKpov odéedos, ovK aAdose 7; 7), Tmpos TH peyl- 
orn | dpeTiy pdadvora Brérrev aet Ojoe Tous vopous* éoru 
dd, ws dnow Odoynis, atrn TaTOTNS ev Tots Sewois, nv 
Ts | Sucaroodyny av teAdav _dvopdaetev. nv & ad TYpratos 
emjvecev pdAvora, Kadi) ev Kal KaTa KaLpov KeKooUNLEVA 
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TO moun hs TeTapTN pevroe Gpuws apiu® Te Kat Suvdpet TOO 
Tysta elvat Aéyour’ dy opOdrara. 

KA. 7Q. Eéve, tov vopobérnv yuadv amoBddXopev eis 
TOUS TOppw vopiobéras. 

AO. Ovx jets ve, @ dpote, add’ Hpas avrous, orav 
old eb mavra ta 7 ev Aaxkedaipove Kal Ta THe a7pos 
Tov méAceuov pddveta BAemovras AvKotpyov te kat Mivw 
Tieoban Ta voptpa.. 

KA. To d¢ mas xphy nas A€yew ; 

A®. “Qomep To Te adnbes olpat Kal TO Sixavov 8 rep ye 
Belov dvbedc Sadeyopevous déyewv, ody ws mpos apeTHs TL po- 
piov, kal tara to davAdratov, ériber BAémwv, aAAa mpos 
Taoav apeTnv, Kal Kat’ €ldn Cnretvy adt@v Tods vopous odd” 
dmep of tdv viv €idn mpoTileuevor Cntodow. od yap av 
Exaoros ev xpeta yiyvyran, TOTO Cnret | vov Tapabepevos, 6 
bev Ta mepl Tav KAnpwv Kal emrucArjpeov, 6 6 b€ THs aikias mépt, 
ddMou be aXN arra pupia Tovaira jets d¢ paper elvae TO 
Teplt vopous nTnpa. tay ed Cyrodvre @orep vov jets 
jpEdpeba. Kal ood THY pev emuxetpnow Tis ebnynoews mrept 
TOUS VOMoUS TavTamacw dyopran” TO yap am dapeTis dp- 
xeoan, A€yovra as erier TavTns evexa ToUs vopous, opbov- 
ort dé madvra eis wdoptov dperiis, Kal tadra TO OLLUKpoTarov, 
erravadépovta epno” adrov vowoberetv, ouTeE opbds & ETL Low 
Karepavns Aéywv tov te Borepov viv Adyov TobTov mdvTa 
elpynka dia Tadra. mh 51) obv oe er av eBovddpny di<dd- 
puevov AE€yew adds te axovew; BovAer cor dpalw; 

KA. Hdvv pev oby. 

AQ. “*O Edve,” exphy eirreiv, “ of Kpyrav vopou ovK 
état pedrny Svadepovtws € ev maow evddKysow Tots “EMnow: 
éxovow yap opbas, Tods abtots xpwpevous evdaiprovas atro- 
tedodvres. TdvTa yap Tayaba mopilovow. duT7AG Se ayaa 
éoTw, Ta pev avOpamwa, ta dé Oeia: TpTyrat 8 ék trav 
Beiwv Oarepa, Kal ea pev dexnrat Tis Ta pellova Tmaptota- 
TOL Kal Ta éAdrrova, el de Mh oréperar apdotv. ore 
de ta poev eAdr rove. ay ayetraw prev vyleva, «dos de dev- 
TEpov, TO dé tpitov toxds els Te dpdpov Kal «is Tas aAXas 
maoas KWHTELS TO oadpare, Téraprov dé 31) mobros od D rudrds 
avn’ 3gd Brémeov, & avTrep cy” emnrau ppovcer: 6 6 81) mpatov 
ad TOv Oeiwy ayenovoby eorw ayaladv, 7 ppovynots, dev- 
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Tepov dé eta vod owppev poxis eis, ex O€ TOUT poet? 
avdpeias Kpabevreov Tpitov av vem duxaroovvn, Téraprov d€ 
dvdpeia. Tabra d€ mavTa exeivwv eumpoobev TéeTAKT OL gv- 
get, Kat 07) Kal TO vopobern TAKTEOV ovTws. pera d€ Tatra 
Tas das mpoord£ets Tots moNiraus els Tabra BXerovoas 
adrois eivas S:axedevotéov: tovtwv dé Ta bev avOpwrwa 
els Ta Oeia, TH be feta eis Tov yyepova vobvy ovpTravra 
Brérrew~ mept TE ydpous aAAjAots emuKowvoupevors, pera TE 
TabTo ev Tats Tay maiowy yevvijocow Kal Tpopais doot 
TE dippeves Kat doat OjAevac véwv TE OVTWV Kal emt TO TpE- 
oBvtepoy idvrwv HEXpL ynpws TYLOVT OL 6p0as empehetobar 
Se? Kal arya, ovra., ev TacaLs Tats TOUTWY OpAious rds TE 
Avras adrév Kal Tas 7ovas Kal Tas emBupiias ovpTavTwy 
TE EpwTwY TAS omovdds € eTETKEM[EVOV Kat mapamepvdaxora, 
péyew Te 6pIas Kal émawety du adt@v TOV vopwwy: ev dpyais 
te ad Kal ev doBows, doar te da Svotvyxiav Tapayai Tats 

vxais yiyvovrar Kal daa ev edTUXiaLs THY TOLOVTwWY azrO- 

vyal, 00a TE KATA VdGOUS 7) KaTa TOAEUOUS 7 TeEVias 7) TA 
TovTo.s evavtia yuyvopeva Tpooninter Tots avOpwro.s 7ab7,- 
poara, ev maow Tots TotovTois THs ExdoTwv diabécews bu- 
daxréov Kal Optoréov 7d Te Kadov Kal pH). poeta de Tabra 
dvdyien Tov vopobérny Tas Kroes tay moATav Kal Ta 
dvahipara puddrrew 6 ovTw av yiyyyrau TpoTov, Kal Tas 
Tos dAArAous maow rovrous Kowwvias Kal Suadvoers € éxobdolv 
TE kal dxovow Kal? dmoiov av ExaoTov mpaTTwow TeV 
Tovovrey ™pos aAArjAous € emoxorety, 76 Te Sixavov [Kal p27 | 
ev ols é éorw [ve] Kal ev ots édAetmet, Kal Tots pev edrreDeow 
TOV VOLOV TYLas dmrovepew, tots de SvomebEou dikas TaKTaS 
emutlevat, PEXpUTTEp av mpos TéXos amaons Trodretas em- 
e€eADedv, iy TOV TedevTnodvTov ta de? TpOTOV éxdorous 
yiyveobar Tas Tapas Kab TYLas dorwas avrots aTrovewew 
det Karidav be 6 O Deis TovS vowous dmacw Tovtois pvAakas 
emoTHCEL, Tovs peev Sud ppovrjcews, TOUS be ju dAn Bobs 
dd€ns lovtas, Orns mavTa Tatra ovvdjoas 6 voods émojeva 
owdpoowvy, Kal _ Suxacoovvy amopnyn, aAdAa pay mAovTw pide 
prroripia.’ ovTws, @ fevor, € eywye NOedov a av buds Kat ere 
vov BodAopae SefeAbeiv m@s ev Tots TOO Aves Acyouevous 
vomors Tois TE TOO Iludiov "ArroMwvos, ovs Mivws Te Kal 
Avrodpyos e0érnv, éveotiv te mavta Tatra, Kal Grn Tag 
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Twa ethypora SuddyAd eorw TH rept vopeov eutreipw TEXT] 
elre Kat Tiow eaw, Tots Sé dAAous Huiv odSapas €oTt 
Kkaragavy. 

KA. Ilds otv, @ géve, Aéyew xXp7) Ta. pera TavTA; 

A®. ’EE apxijs maw ewouye Soxet _Xpivae SveEeADeiv, 
Kkabdmep mpsdpucba, TO Tis avdpetas ™p@Tov émTndevpara, 
émeura, ETEpOV kal avbis € eTEpov eldos THs aperhs Sucker, 
éav BovAnobe: omws 8° av To m™p@Tov Suef wpev, TELpacw- 
peDa av7To Tapaderypa Oduevor kal TAAN’ ovTW Svayvbodo- 
yobvres mapapvOra mornoacbar Tis 0500, VaTepov Se aperijs 
mdons a ye vuvdn dupAGopev exetoe BAerovTa amopavodpev, 
av Oeos eer 

ME. Kadds Aéyets, Kal wep mpOrov Kpivew Tov Tod 
Atos éraweérnv Tovde Hiv. 

A@. Ileupadoouar, kai o¢ te Kal ewavrov: Kowds yap 6 
Adyos: A€yere obv: Ta ovaciTia papev Kal Ta yupYdora 
mpos Tov moAEov eEnuphabar TH vouoberyn; 

. Nai. 

A@. Kai zpirov 7) réraptov; tows yap av otrw xpely 
SiapOunoacbar Kal rept Tv THs adAAns aperis elre wep@v 
elre atT avrTa Kaheiv Xpewy eo, Sy Acbvra pLovov & Aéyet. 

ME. Tpirov Toivur, eyoy’. elzou’ av kal Aaxedaypoviwy 
doticoby, tiv Oxjpayv nope. 

A@. Téraprov 5€, 7 méumtov ef Suvaipeba, Adyew 
meipwpueba. 

ME. "Ere toivuy cal 70 réraprov éywye meyp@pnv av 
Aeyew, TO Tept Tas KapTepnoets TOV ddyndovenv mond Tap’ 
jeiv yeyvopevov, ev Te TALS TPOS dAArjAous Tats (Xepat pdxaus 
Kal ev dpmayats Teow dua ToAAGv mAnyGv ExdoToTeE yuyvo- 
peeves. ert be kal kpumreia Tus dvopdlerat davpaorads mond - 
movos ™mpos Tas Kaprepcets, Xeyueovev Te dvuTodnatat Kal 
dorpwotat Kal avev JeparovTwv adrois éavTa@v Svaxovrcets 
vdKTop Te mavenpevenv dua mdons THs xwpas Kal pel 
Tpepav. €tt d€ Kav Tais yepvoratdious dewal KaprepHoets 
5 Trap’ nutv ylyvovrar TH 708 miyous POT Svapaxoprevenv, Kal 
mdpmo\Aa €erepa, oxeddv doa odK av mavoatTd Tis ExdOTOTE 
SreEveiv. 

AO. Eb ye, @ Aaxedayrovre geve, Aéyets. THY avdpelav 
dé, hépe, Ti OGpev; mdTEpov amADs obtws elvar mpos PoBous 
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Kat Adras Siapdyynv pwovov, 7) Kal mpos 78ovs | TE Kal 7Sovas 
Kal Twas dewvas Owreias KoAakiKds, at Kal TOV oeuvav 
otopevev elvar tods Juuods movotaw Knpivous ; 

ME. Otwar | fev ovTw: Tos TavTa ovpTaVTa. 

AQ. Ki yoov pepvypeda Tovs _eempoabev Adyous, rr 
Twa, Ode Kal ToAw Edeyev adbriy adtis Kal avdpa. 4 yap, 
Eéve Kvdiate; 

KA. Kai wavu ye. 

A®. Név ody morepa éyomev Tov TOV AUTOY Hrtw KaKOV 
q Kal Tov TOV Hdovav; 

KA. Méovr, epouye Soxet, TOV TOV dover: Kal mavres 
Tov pGdAov Aéyopev TOV UT0 TOV NSOVaV Kparovpevov Tobrov 
TOV emovedloTws TTova éavTod mpdTepov 7) TOV bmo TaV 
AvTav. 

- AO. ‘0 Atos ody 817) Kal 6 [[vOuKos vopwobérns ov Sirov 
xorqy THY dv8petay vevopoberiKaTov, mpos Tdporepa. jL0vov 

vvapevny avriBaivew, mpos Ta SeEia Kal Kopisa Kal Owrev- 
TUKa aduvatodcayv; 7) mpos aupdrepa; 

KA. IIpos dudorepa eywye abd. 

. Aéywuev toivuv radw emirndedpara trota €o8 dyuiv 
auporéepais tais moAcow, & yevovta TaV ydovav Kal od 
pevyovra. atrds, Kabdrrep Tas Avrras ovK epevyev, aan’ 
dyovra. els péoas, qvaynate Kat emevBev Tysats WoTe Kpatetv 
avT&v'—zob x) Toor é€oTw TadTov mepl Tas 7dovas | ouv~ 
TETAYLEVvoV ev TOtS vOjLoLs ; Aeyéodu Ti TOOT’ €orly 6 Kal 
amepydlerar div opolws mpos te aAynddvas Kat pos 
Hdovas Tovs avTovs dvdpelous, wuKaVTas Te a Set VuKGY 
Kal ovdapas yTTOvs ToAcuiwy TOV eyyvTaTa EavTdv Kal 
xaderrwrarwv. 

ME. Otte poev Toivuv, } feve, Kabdrrep mpos Tas ayy) - 
dovas elxov vdpous dyrureraypevous ToMods elretv, ovK ay 
tows edrropoinv Kara peyara HEpn Kal Svahavy éyey rept 
TOV ndovav: Kara de _opuKpa tows evmropoinv dv. 

KA.. 08 pny odd” av avros eywye év tots Kata Kpyrnv 
vopous EXOUL eudaves Spots qouety TO TOLOUTOV. 

6) dipvorou fevov, Kal ovdev ye Oovpacrov. aan’ 
av dpa TIS TOV mrepl Tovs Exdoro olor vopous peen Th, 
BovAdpevos ideiv 76 Te adnbes dua Kat To BeATioTOV, 
xarer@s Gra mpdws dmodexdpcba addAjAwv. 
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KA. Opbas, é féve ’AOnvaie, eipnxas, Kal mevoréov. 

AQ. Od yap dv, & KAevia, rnAuotade avdpaow mpézot 
TO ToLOoToOV. 

KA. Od y yap obv. 

AO. Ei pev Tolwvv opbds 7 py Tis emery Th TE Aaxw- 
vuch} Kat TH Kpytix® modreia, Adyos a ay ETEpOS etn" ra 5° 
obv Aeyopeva mpos TOV moma i tows eye paMov exoyn” 
av /Dpav apipoTepwv Aéyew. buiv pev yap, elmep Kal pe- 
Tplos KkaTeokevaora Ta TOV vOLov, els Tov KaAAioTrwy av 
ely Popo 47) Cnreiv TOV vewy pndeva eav Tota Kadrds 
adr av } pr) KaADS € Exel, bod dé dwvH Kal €€ évds aTdpaTos 
mdvras oupdwvety ws mdyra Karas Keira Devrew Gedy, 
Kal éedv tis GAAws rEyn, [42) dvéxeobar TO Tapdmay axov- 
ovras’ yépwv dé el Tis TL ovvvoe? THY Tap duiv, mpos 
dpyovrd Te Kal mpos HAtKLdTHY pyndevos evayTiov véov 
moveta0a Tovs TovovTous Adyous. 

KA. ’OpOdrara ye, d Eve, Aéyeis, Kal Kabdrep pavris, 
amwv Tis TOTE Svavoias Tob TUWeytos abt, viv emLELK@s jLot 
doxets eoroxdobae kal opddpa adn OH A€yew, 

AQ. Od«oby qe Ta vov épnuia pev véewv, adrol 3° 
éveka ynpws dpeiwel bo Tob vopobérou Siareyouevor mept 
ad’rOv tovTwy povor mpos Lovous pndev av mAnpycdety ; 

KA. "Eore Taira ovUTws* [els a | eat pndev ye avis em 
Ty.dv Tots vomous pav: ob yap TO ve yOval te TOV pr 
addy aTyLov, adda, taow €& adrod ovpBaiver ylyveoBau 
TO py POovw ta rAeyopeva GAN’ edvoia Sexouevy. 

. Karas: od pay emity@v ye €p@ tois vopors Tm, 
mply BeBaiws els S¥vapw BraoKepacbar, paMov be a amopav. 
bpiv yap vowoberns pdvous “EMjvev Kal BapBadpwv, éy 
Hp<cts tuvOavoneba, Tav peylotey 7)0ovav kal maidi@v ém€- 
Tatev dméxeobar Kal (7) yeveobar, 76 de Tay AuTey kal 
poBwv, Srep dptu dieAnAVOaper, 7; hynoaro el Tis €K maidwy 
pevgetrar dua tédovs, OmoTaV €is dvaykaious erOn qovous 
kal poBous Kal Avras,: pevgetobar Tous ev €xetvous yeyv- 
pvacpevous kat dovAevoew adrois. Tavrov oy) tobr’, olwat, 
Kal pos Tas 7dovas det dvavoetoBar Tov avrov vopoberny, 
A€yovra avTov mpos éavrov ws jy eK vewy et dareupor TOV 
peylorov 7ovav ot moXtrou yevr}oovrat, kal dped€rnror 
yeyvopevor ev tais ydovais Kaptepety Kal undev TOV aiaxpav 
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dvayndleoBau mrovety, eveka Tis yrvxvbuptas Ths mpos TAs 
Hdovas Tavrov meigovrat rots HTTwpevous Tt&v doBwv, Sov- 
Aevoovar Tpdmrov ETepov Kal er” aloxiea Tots ye Suvapevors 
kaptepety ev tats jpovais Kal Tots KEKTHMLEVOUS 7a. rep Tas 
jdovds, dvOpemous € eviore mavTdTract Kaxois, kal TH ux 
Th pev SovAnv 7H Se édevbépav éEovow, Kat odk dévor anA@s 
dvdpetou al edevbépror EoovTat mpooayopevecbar, oKo- 
metre ody €t Te TOV vov Aeyomevwr div Kata TpdtoV SoKet 
AéyeoOar. 

KA. Aoxe? pev juty yé mws Aeyopevou Too Adyou mrept 
de TIALKovTey evOds TETLOTEVKEVaL padlws fut) VewY TE 7 

G@AXov Kal avorjrwr. 

A@. ’AXN’ «<i 70 pera Tatra Bieklomev dv mpovdeueba,, 
@ Krewia re Kal Aakedaiovie E€ve—per’ avdpeiav yap 51) 
owdpoovyns Trépt Aeyuprev—<p@v > Tt Svadépov ev Tavraus 
tais moAutelats 1) Tats TOV elk ToAvTEvoMevwY aveupHaoper, 
@omep Ta mept Tov moAeov vuvdy ; 

ME. Xyeddv od pddiov: add’ Coxev yap ta TE ovoairia 
kal Ta yupvdoia KaADs nbpHobar mpds audorepas. 

A@. "Eouxev dfz7a, d Eévor, XaNemov elvau TO TeEpl Tas 
moXuteias dvappoBnrijreos 6 dpolers py Kal Ady ylyvecBau: 
Kwovvever yap, Kabdrep év tots owpacw, od Suvarov elvau 
mpoordéar Tt mpos Ev oda ev emityHdevpa, ev @ ovK av 
gavein tavTov todto Ta pev BAdmTov TA Hav cdpara, 
Td. be Kal apedoby. eel Kal TA yupvdova Tatra Kal Ta 
ovooiria ToAAa pev dAra viv wdheret Tas mohets, mpos de 
Tas otdoes yaderd—dyAobvow be Manoiwy Kat Bowwrav 
Kat Qovpiwy matdes—kal 87) Kal méAat bv vduipov SoKez 
TOOTO TO emiTHdevpa Tas KaTA Pvow {Tas ] TEpi Ta adpodiata. 
Hdovas od pdvov avOpamwv adda Kat Onpiwv, diedbapKevar. 
kal TovTwy Tas byueTepas TdAELS TPWTAS av TLS aiTLTO Kal 
doa Tov dAAwv padiora anTovTar TAY yupvaciwv: Kal elre 
mailovra elTe omovddlovra evvoetv det Ta Tovabra., evvontéov 
ort TH Ondrcia Kat TH TOV dppévoov poet els Kowwviav iovon 
Ths yevvicews 1) Trepl radro, 7dov7 | Kata pvow dmobedoaban 
Soxei, dppévenv de mpos dppevas 7) 7) Ondevdv mpos OnAcias 
Tapa. piow Kal TOV mpwTwY TO Town elvae dv’ axparevav 
noovijs. mdvres dé 57 Kpnrav tov mrept Davuyndn pddov 
Karnyopodjev ss Aoyorronadvrw Tovrtov emedy mapa Avos 
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adrois ot vdpot TETLOTEVILEVOL Hoav yeyovevat, ToOTov TOV 
po0ov mpoorebnicevat Kara Tob Awés, iva émropevoe a) TO 
ro) Kapm@vrau Kal TAVTNV TH Hdoviv. TO pev odv TOD 
pdbbov Xaupero, vo pony de meépe SvacKkoToupevery dvO perry 
dXtyou maod eoTw 1) oneyus mepi TE TAS jdovas | Kal Tas 
Auras év te mOAcow Kal ev iStous Ocow" duo yap adrat 
myyat peDeivrae pvoer peiv, @v 6 pev dpuTdpevos dev TE 
et Kal omdre Kal omdaov evdaxovet, wal mods 6 opotus kal 
iSuairys Kal Cov a dav, 6 o dvemornpLovens dpa Kal exTos 
TOV Kaip@v Tavavria av exeivp Cain. 

ME. Aéy eT aL pev Tatra, @ feve, KaA@s mws: od pay 
aan’ depict if pas AapBaver ri more x?) Aéyew mpos 
Tatra, Guws o° epouye 6pbas Soke? TO Tas Sovas pevyew 
SvaxeAeveoIar Tov ye &v Aaxedaipove vowoberny, mept be 
Tav ev Kywod vopwv ode, av ebédn, Bonfyaev. Ta o ev 
Undpry «dor dvOpcomrenv Soke? jroe xetobat To TEpl Tas 
Hoovds* od yap pdAor avOpwro Kal peylotas mpoomi- 
mrTovow ndovais Kal UBpeot Kal avola maon, Todr e&eBadev 
6 vopos Hudv ex THs ywpas ovpmdons, Kal ovr dv em 
aypa@v Sots, ovT év doteow dowv Umapridtais weAer, ovpL- 
moa.a ovd O7d0a TovToLs ovveTOpMeva TAdoas Ndovas KET 
Kara Suvapu, ob 8° éorw dats av amavT@v kopalovrt TWL 
pera peOns odk av THv peylorny Siknv evOds embein, Kal 008" 
dv Avovtcora mpddacw eXOvT” avrov pvoatro, @omep ev 
dud&aus elddv more Tap" bpiv eyd, Kal ev Tdpavre dé 
Tapa. tots HeEeTEepows azrolKots méoav edeacdpny Thy moAw 
mept_ 7a Avovdova peOvovcav: trap itv 8° otk €or’ ovdev 
TOLOUTOV. 

AO. ?Q Aaxedapone Edve, énawera pev mavTr eotw Ta 
ToLavTA, O7roVv Twes evevow KapTEpyaets, Otrov dé dveivrat, 
Braxucesrepa: Taxd ydp aov AdBour’ av Tis Tov Trap" bev 
dyivvdpevos, Seucvds TH TOV yuvarKdy map’ Spay dveow. 
dmracw 5y) Tots Towovrows, Kal ev Tdparte. Kat map" jypiy Kat 
Trop" dptv dé, pia dmdxprows dmohbeoBar Soxet TOO pn KaK@s 
exe GAN’ spbas° mas yap drroxpwvo}Levos epet Oavudlovre 
fev, TV Trap” avbrots dnBevav 6 Op@vtt, “My Batpate, & Eéve- 
vopos eof? np obros, tows &° div mepl abrav Tovre 
ETEpos.”” ji 8° éorl vov, ® dpiror dvdpes, od trepl tav 
avOpdirwv tOv ddAbv 6 Adyos, GAAa wept TOV vowobeTay 
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abrav Kaklas Te Kal dperis. ere yap ovv elrmpev mAeiw 
mept amdons ueOns od yap opiKpov éotw TO emurmdevpa 
ovde pavrov Svayrdvat vopobérov. dey oe obK otvov mept 
Toaews TO Tmapdmav 7 BN; peOns dé adris meépl, mOTEpov 
womep UKvlar xp@vrat Kal Ilépoac Xpnoréov, Kal €Tt 
Kapxndovior Kat KeArol Kat “IBypes Kat Opaxes, Troemurd, 
ovpmavra ovta TadTa yévy, 7) Kabdmep bets: Jets bev yap, 
omep Aéyets, TO Tapdamav dméxeabe, ddbat be Kal Opdxes 
dxparw TAVTATAL YpwfLEVvoL, yuvaineés TE Kal aUTOL, Kal KATA 
TOV twatiwv KATAXEO}LEVOL, KaAov Kal evdayov enurSevja 
emurdevew VEvopLiKact. Hépoa d€ ofddpa pev xpOvrat 
Kal tats dAAas tpudais ads tpuets amoBadrere, ev taker dé 
padAov TovTwv. 

ME. *Q Adore, SiadKopev S€ ye tpwets mavtas Tovrous, 
étav Orda eis Tas xetpas AdBwpev. 

AQ. *Q. dpiore, 7) deve rabra: moat yap 51 duyat 
Kal Susgers dréKwaproL “yeyovacty Te Kal €oovTat, S10 da- 
vepov dpov TovTov ovK GV TOTE Acyousev, dda, ayuproB77- 
oor, mept) KaAdav emiTdevpdroov Kal £1, vuKny TE Kal HTTAV 
Aéyovres pdxns: emret1) yap at peilous Tas eAdtrous moNeus 
vuK@ow paxdpevar, Kal catadovhobyrat Lupardavoe pev 
Aoxpovs, ot 81) Soxobow ebvouwdtraro. TOV mepi exetvov Tov 
tomov yeyovevat, Keious dé "A@nvaitou wupia S€ adda Tovab7’ 
av evpomev. adda rept adrob éxdotou emitndevpatos mret- 
paopeba Adyovres treifew Huds adrovs, vicas 5é€ Kal ATTas 
extos Adyou Ta viv Odpev, Aéywpev 8 as TO ev ToLdVd’ 


> \ / \ \ / > / ~ > > 7 / 
éotly Kaddv, TO Sé ToLdvde od KaAdv. mpAdtov 5’ axovoaré 


Ti pov, Tept adt@v TovTwr ws det TO TE YpNOTOV Kal TO [41 
oKomretv. 

ME. Ilds odv 57 Aéyets ; 

AO. Aoxobat prow qravTes ot Asye | Tt AaBdvres eT H}- 
devia, Kal mpobewevor peyew avTo 7 emawety evdds" per, 
ovdapdis Spav Kara Tpotrov, aAAa Tadrov mrovetv olov et 57 
tts, emraweoavros TWos tupovs Bpdpa cos dyabdv, evOds 
péyou, pr) Svamrvfdpevos avrob PATE THY €pyactay pajre THY 
mpoodpopay, ovtwa Tpdmrov Kal oloriat Kal pel dv Kat OTTws 
€xovra kal Orrws mpoopepew exovow. viv 51) Tavrov jou 
doxobpev 7) jpets ev Tots Adyots mroveiv" mept peOns yap dcov~ 
gavres Tododrov povov, <vOds of pev éeyew adro, of & 
_ VOL. I 49 E’ 
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emaweiv, kal pdAa dros. pedptvow yap kal errawveraus 
Xpwpevor [ezrawvoduev] éxdrepor, [Kal] ot pe, ore moMovs 
Tmapexopeba, ag vodpev Tl Aéyew KUpLoV, ot 8é, Ott TOVS [MA 
Xpwpevous aire opGjrev vux@vras [Laxoprevous * aupeoBn- 
Tetrau 8° ad Kal tobTo jpiv: ei prev 81) Kal Trepi Exdorwy 
ovTw kal tev aAAwy vopipwv Sueyuev, ovK av €mouye KaTa 
voodv ein, TpOmov de dMov, Ov €pot paiverau det, beh 
Aéeyew mept avrod ToUTOU, Tis pens, _TreLpUs[LEvos av apa 
Sdvwpan TIY TEpL dmdv Tov Trav TowovTwy opOnyv je€Bodov 
npiv Snrodv, erred) Kal pupla emi puptous eOvn mept avray 
dyproBynrobyra v dpi moheat dvotv TO Adyw Svapdxour’ av. 

. Kat piv ef twa exoper dpbiv oxepw rav todo, 
ovK amToKVnTéov akovew. 

AQ. Unepueba oy) ™7 THE. pepe, el Tus alyav Tpopyy, 
Kal To C@ov adro KTHLo ws eorw Kaddov, € erawot, dos dé 
Tis Ewpakws alyas xwpls vewouevas aimdAov ev epyacipous 
xXwplos Spwoas Kaka diarbéyou, kal wav Opeupa avapxov 7 
PETA KaK@V apYovTwr dav ovTw E€upotTo, TOV TOD TOLOUTOU 
poyov wyovpmcba byes dv mote WeEau Kal drioby; 

. Kai r@s; 

AQ. Xpyords be a dpyeov eo? jiv év motows TOTEpOV éay 
THY vauTuKyy EXN emLoTH UNV LOVOV, AV T ObV VAUTLG GY TE [A7, 
q Tas av éyomev; 

ME. Ovdapyds, dv ye mpos TH TéexVN EXN Kal TOTO TO 
mdBos 6 Adyets. 

AO. Te oe dpxov: orparomedwy ; ap’ éay Ty moe puxny 
exN emuoT nny, ikavos dpxew, xdv devdds dv ev Tots Sewois 
bro weOns Tob poBov vavTee ; 

. Kat TOs 5 

AG "Ayes iacd pyre Exn TV Texva deAds TE 7; 

ME. Ilavtdraciv twa movnpov Aé€yeis, Kat ovdapas 
avopear a, dpxovra add Two opodpa yuvauKay. 

AO. Ti & emrawerny q henry Kowwvias noTwoooby F 
meépunev Te dipxov eivae per” exelvou TE dpedyios éorw, 
6 de pajre éwpaxas etn mor” 6pbas adrny anny | Kowwvoboav 
per? _apxovros, del dé dvapxov 7 peTa KaK@v dpyovrey 
ovvodoay ; oldpeBa 57 mote Tovs Tovovrous Gewpods tev 
TOLOUT WY KOWwMVLaY xpyorov te péEew 7 emawéeoeo0a; i 

ee lds & dv, undérord ye tSdvras unde ovyyevopevous 
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opbds yevouerw pndevi THv TovovTwy KowwvnpaTwv ; 

A@®. “Eye 54: tv Tov Kowwvdv cvpTotas Kal 
ovptoo.a Oeipev av piav Twa cvvovaiay eiva; 

ME. Kai opddpa ye. 

AO. Tadrny ovv Mav 6pbas yuyvomerny 77 TUS TwTrOTE 
eJedoato; Kal obey pev drroxpivacbat pddvov ws ovde- 
TWTOTE TO Tapdtrav—ov yap emuywpiov buiv Tobro obdée 
vopyLov—eya d€ evretbynka Te ToAAais Kal TroAAaxod, Kal 
mpooere mdaas wes eros eimety Sunpwrnka, Kal oxedov oAny 
pev oddeulav ophas yuyvowerny Ewpaka ovde a aKnKoa, popea 
8 et mov opuxpa Kai dAlya, Ta TOAAG 5é ovpTravO’ cds eimetv 
Sunwaprnueva. 

. Has 37) tabra, ® &&ve, Ayets ele rt oadéorepov 
Hyeets pee yap, Orrep elzres, daretpia. TOV TowovTEV, odde € év- 
Tvyxdvovres: av lows evOUs ye yvotwev 76 Te dpOov Kal pr 
yuyvopevov ev avtots. 

AQ. Eixos Ayers" GAN’ éwod ppalovros 7 meupa) pavOavew. 
70 peev yap ev mdoats TE ovvodors, Kal Kowwvias mpdtewv 
avTwwvotv, ws dp0dov tavraxod éexdorous dpxovra elvat, 
pavOaves ; 

KA. Ids yap ov; 

AQ. Kat pay edéyomev vuvd7) waxopevey ws avdpetov Set 
Tov dpyovr elvar. 


KA. Ild@s 8 ov; 
A®. ‘O piv avipeios THv SeAdv td PoPwv FArrov 
teHopvBnra. 


. Kat Tobro oUTws. 

AO. Ei 8” ay Ts benxavn pndev TO Taparrav dedid7a pn de 
PopvBovpevor € emornoa oTpatoTrédw oTpatynyov, ap’ od TobT’ 
av mavrTl tTpoTw emparropev; 

KA. Xdddpa pev odv. 

A@®. Név 6é ye od orpatorédou mepi éyonev dp€ovtos 
ev avdpav outAlas e€xOpdv éxOoots wera troAguov, pirwy 8° 
ev eipyvn mpos pidrovs Kowwrvnadvtwy dirogpoovrys. 

*Opbds. 
A®. “Eorw 38é ye 1) rovadrn ovvovaia, eimep Eorat pera. 
pens, odk abdpuBos. 7 yap; 
Ildés yap; GAN olwar ray rodbvartiov. 
A®. OdKobv mpSrov péev Kai TovTows dpxovtos Se7; 
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KA. Ti pny; as oddevi ye mpdyyware. 

AQ. II6drepov obv dbdpuBov, et Suvardov etn, Tov ToLodTOV 
apxovra. exrroptleabau det; 

. lds yap ov; 

AQ. Kat pen mept ye ovvovotas, ws €ouxev, adrov ppo- 
vyov elvar det: yiyverau yap pvrak ris Te drapxovons 
pidias avtois, Kal Ere trAclovos emyreAntns Omws EoTar S10. 
THV TOTE GUVOVataV. 

KA. ’AdAnbéorara. 

A®. Odxodv vypovrd TE Kat copov apxovTa peBvdvrey 
bet Kabvoravar, Kal tay) TobvavTiov ; peOvovtaw yap pede 
Kal véos dipxeov Le) copes, El [L1) KAKOV amEpyaoalTo TL Meya., 
TOAAH Xp@T av dyabh TUXN 

. TapdAdy pev obv. 

AO. Odkoiv et pev yryvopevwy ws Suvardov dpborara 
ToUTwy ev Tais mdAEeoL THY GUVOVaL@V peupoLTO TLS, EmL- 
Kaddv adt@ TO mpdypatt, Tay’ av 6pO@s tows pepporto: ei 
dé duapravopevov ws oldv Te wdAvoTra emiTHdEevLG TIS Op@v 
Aowopet, mpATov pev ShArov ws ayvoet Toor adro yuyvdpevov 
odk Opbds, «iO dtu wav TOUTW TH TpdTW pavetrat ToVNpOY, 
Seomdrov Te Kal dpxovros vipovtos xwpis TparToLevov. 7 
od auvvocis To0” j ore peDdewv KuBepynrns Kal mas TaVvTOs 
apxYwv dvarpémet mavra eire mAota etre &, dppara cire _OTpa- 
Tomedov, €10 ore TOT” ety TO KuBepvasrevov & ba’ adrod; 

KA. Ih avTdmacw TobT6 ye d.An Ges elpyKkas, @ Edve* tovmt 
THe S qty Aéye, Tl OTE, av yeyvntae TotdTo opbasg To 
mept TAS TOGELS VOpLuLov, ayabov av Spdcevev pas ; olov, 6 
vuvd ehéyopev, et orpdrevpa ophiis tyyepovias Tuyxdvor, 
vik moéLov Tois Eropevors av ylyvouro, ov opKpov dyabov, 
Kal TAN’ ovTw: ovptrociov Sé d6pbds maiwdaywynbevtos Ti 
peya idudrais H TH WdAEeu yiyvour’ av; 

AO. Te be; smaos €vos 4 Kal xopod maBdaywynbevros 
KaTa TpoTrov évds, Ti weya TH moXeu paipev a av yiyveoBar ; ; 9 
TOUTO ovrws epwrnbevres elroyrev av ws évos pev Bpaxd te 
TH OAL ylyvour’ dy dgedos, «i ohus € epwrds mauetay TOV 
TawWevbertwr Ti péya THY TOAW dvivnow, od xaAemOv Eizetv 
ote tradevbevres prev ed ylyvowT av avdpes ayabol, yevo- 
prevot b€ ToLobro. Ta Te GAAa mpaTToLev KaAd@s, ETL Se Kav 
vik@ev Tovs Trodeliovs paxdpevor. madela prev ody déper 
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kal vicny, vicn 8 eviore dmraSevotay: TroMot yap bBproro- 
Tepot dia ToAduwv vikas Yevopevor puploov aArwv Kak@v du” 
vBpw everrAnabnoay, Kal mraideia pev ovdeTaToTE yeyovev 
Kadpeia, virat dé avOpdmous troAAal 81) Tovadra yeyovactv 
TE Kal €oovraL. 

KA. Aokeis nu, @ pide, THY ev Tots olvois KoWnV 
Svar pyBiy as eis Traidelas peydAnv poipay teivovaar déyew, 
av dp0as ylyvytac. 

Te pj; 

KA. “Eyots av oby TO peta TobT’ eizrety Ws €orw TO vov 
elpnuevov adnbes ; ; 

A®. To pev adnbes, d Eve, Suoxupilecbar rabra ovTws 
exew, Tov dyproBytovvTev, beod: et om omy eHol, paiverat 
de? Aéyew, ovdels Odvos, émelrrep copunKapLev ye Tovs Adyous 
Tept vow Kal molretas mrovetobat Ta vov. 

KA. Todr’ adro 87) metpwmpeba, 76 col SoKxoty epi TOV 
vov dpuproBytovpevev karapabety. 

. “AdAa xp7) trovetv ovTws, bpas TE emt TO pabety Kal 
ee emt TO SnA@oa Teipwmpevov auds yé ws, ovvreivar, 
tov Aéyov. mpatov dé wou axovoare TO ToLdvde. tiv 7dAW 
dravres Hav “EXAnves brodkapBdvovew ws pirdhoyds Té 
€oTe Kal ToddAoyos,, Aakedaipova dé Kal Kpyrnv, TIP pev 
Bpaxvdroyov, THY be mohd}vovay HaMov 7) 7 mohvioyiay a acKoo- 
gav* oxoma® 57) 21) ddgav bpty Tapdaxepae Tept opux poo 
mora A€yew, wéOns TEply opuKpod mpdyLaros, TopLenicn 
Adyov dvaxabarpopevos. To O€ 7 4 Kata dvow advtod didphw- 
ous ovK dy Svvaito avev LovotKkis opbornros mote oades ovde 
teavov €v TO is Adyous amroAafetv, povaury) d€ avev maudetas Tis 
mons ovK av at more dvvaiTo* Tabra dé mapmohhav € éorlv 
Adywv. opate odv Tt Troudpev—et Tatra pev edoayer ev TO 
Tmapovrt, perexBatwev 5° es erepov Tia VOWwY Tepe Aéyov. 

ME. *Q beve "AOnvaie, ok olof tows drt Tuyxdver 
Tay 7) €oTla THs mohews: ovoa vuav mpotevos. tows pev 
obv kal maow Tots Taal, emrevoay dxovowow OTe TOS 
clow moAews mpdgevor, Ta’Tn Tis evvora eK véwy edOds 
evdverau eKaoTov pav TOV mpokevery Th monet, os Sevrépg 
oven mar pio. pera Thy abrod moh: Kal 01) Kal euol vov 
Tavrov TOTO eyyeyover. akovwv yap Tav traidwy «dvs, 
el Tu peudowro 7 Kal érawotev Aaxedapdvioe "AOnvaiovs, 
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ws “ “H adds bpav, a) ) MeyiMe, épacav, x pas od Kalas 
7 Karas Eppete —rabra oy) dove, Kal [axXdjLevos mpos 
avra bmép Dpav | del m7pos Tous Thy mow els poyov ayovras, 
macav evvovay Eaxov, Kal pou viv 7 TE porn) mpoadtAns 
buav, 70 Te UT TOAAdY Aeyomuevov, Ws daov “APyvaiwv 
elow ayabot diadepovtws cicly rovobrot, doxet adAnbeorara 
AéyecGat over yap avev avaykns atropuds, Oeia poipa 
aAnbas Kat ovr. tAaoTa@s eiow ayabot. Oappdv dn, euod ye 
évexa A€yous dv Tooatra omdca aor didov. 

KA. Kat pnv, & Eve, Kat Tov map €n00 Adyov dxovoas 
Te Kal drrodeEdpevos, Bappadv 6 67000. Bovde Aé€ye. The yap 
lows ak7Koas Ws "Emuyrevidys yéyovev avip Beios, 6: os Hv Hty 
oixeios, ebay de T™po TOV Tlepoucdy d€xa €Teaw mporepov 
map vas Kata THY TOO Deo’ pavteiav, Ovaias Te ebvoaTd 
twas ds 6 Beds aveirev, Kal 57) Kal poBovjévwv tov LLepouxov 
> A@nvaiwv orddAov, eizev Ort d€ka ev ET@V Ovy HEovowW, STAaV 

ofl 2 lad x7 ? 
dé CAdwow, aradAayrjoovras mpagavres ovdev dv HAmLov, 
malovres Te 7) Spdoavtes TAciw KaKd. TdT’ obv e€evwOynoav 
div of mpdyovot Hu@v, Kal evvotay EK TOGOV Eywye Duiv Kal 
¢ ¢ / ” ~ 
ot HueTEpor Exovow ovis. 

. Ta pev toivey byérepa axoveu, ws Eouxev, €roun’ av 
ely’ Ta eo ed. BotAcobar peev eroua, Svvacbau dé od mavu 
pdd.a, duws de metparéov. mp@rov 57) oby ™pos TOV Adyov 
opiodjreBa. madelav Ti mor’ eorly kal Tiva Sdvapuv exe’ 
dud. yap Tavrys paper é iréov elvau TOV TpoKeXELpLapLeVvov ev TO 
vov Adyov th TOV, péxputep av Tos TOV Deov adintar. 

* Ilavu pev obv Spapev Tabra, elmep aot ye Ov. 

AO. Aéyovros toivuv ewod Ti mote xpi) pavar madelav 

elvat, oxepacbe av apéoxn To AcxOev. 
. Adyous av. 

AQ. Aéyw On, Kat pnp Tov oTLoby ayabov avdpa péA- 
Aovra €oeabar tobto adTo ex maidwv edOds jeder ay detv, 
mailovrd TE KaL l omovddLovra € ev Tots TOO TpaypwaTtos éxdorous 
mpoonkovaw. otov Tov peMovra ayabov écecbar yewpyov 
Twa oikoddmov, TOV [eV otxodopobvrd. Te TOV mraudetov 
oiKodopnparoy mailew xen, Tov 8 av yewpyobvra, kai 
dpyava exarépw opixpd, TOv aAnbwdv pinata, mapa- 
oKxevalew TOV Tpépovra avTav éxdTEpov, Kal 57) Kal TOV 
Labnudtwr doa avaykaia mpoweuabyKkevar mpopdvOavew, 
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olov téxrova petpeiv 7) oraOudobar Kai moAemiKov immedew 
mailovra 7% Te TOV TovovTwy aAXo Toveiv, Kal Treipaobar Sia 
TOV TaLdidv exeioe Tpémew Tas HOovas Kal éemuOvpias THV 
maidwy, of apucoprevous avrovs det Tédos exe, xepddarov 
57) maiSetas Aéeyomev THY opOny Tpopny, 7) 7) 708 maiLovros THY 
puxny eis Epwra. pddvora agéee Tovrou 3 denoet yevopLevov 
avd’ avrov TéAcvov elvae THs Tob mpdyparos dperis opare 
ovv «i expt TovTOU ye, Omep elroy, Buiv apéoKer TO AexOev. 
. Tas yap ov; 

AO. Mi Tolvuv pnd? 6 Adyouev elvat madelav d dopuorov 
yerntar. vov yap. ovedilovres € errawobvrTes 0? éxdotwy Tas 
Tpopds, A€yomev ws Tov bev mremaidevpevov 7] Teav ovTa Tid, 
TOV dé drraidevrov, eviote els Te KamrynAcias Kal vavKAnpias 
kal d\Awy TovovTwv dra Trerradeupevwv sopiay avOpumwv: 
ov yap Taira NYOULEVEOV, as cour’, elvau Traldelav 6 voV Adyos 
av ein, THY d€ TpOs apeTHy ek ih tos TALoElav, TOLoOdCaY 
eOupnrny Te Kal épaotyy Tod moXitHv yeveobae TéXcov, 
dpxew Te Kal apyeoIar emvoTduevov pera Suns. TAavTHY 
i Tpopiy dpoprodpevos 6 6 Adyos obTos, ws €pol paiverar, 
vov BovAcur’ av povny maetav mpooayopevew, TH dé els 
Xpjpara Telovoay 7 Twa, mpos ioxvv, 7 Kal mpos dAAgy 
Twa ocodiay dvev vod Kal duns, Bdavavoov 7 ecivat Kal 
dvehevepov Kal ovK agiav TO Tapdmay Trawd<tav kahetobar. 
jpets oy _pdev ovopate Svapepapuel? adrois, aAN’ 6 vuvdr) 

dyos Hpty opodroynfeis HEveToo, Ws ob ye opIas TETTALOEV~ 
peévot axedov dyabot ylyvovrat, Kal det 37 TH madetav 
pendapod drysdlew, ws mprov TOv KaAXotwy Tots aptorous 
dvdpaow TapayLyvopLevov' Kal el mote e&€pyeTar, Suvatov oF 
eoriv erravopbotabat, tob7T’ ael Spacréov dia Biov mavti Kara 
dvvapw. 

KA. ‘Opbas, Kal ovyxwpodpev a. _ éyets. 

AO. Kai pay moa ye ouvexwpyaapev ws dyabav poev 
ovTwy Tov Suvapevwy apxew abTav, Kak@v dé TAv br}. 

KA. Aéyets opborara. 

AQ. Laddorepov Ere TOUUY dvahdBopev TOOT atte OTU 
OTe A€yopev. Kat pow ov etkdvos dmodefacbe eav Tws 

vvaTos viv yevoopar dnABoat TO ToLvobTor. 

KA. Aéye povov. 

AO. Odkoiy da pev judy Exaotov adbrov TtWWdpev; 
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A@. Avo 8€ Kextnpévov ev ait ovpBovAw evavtiw Te 
Kal ddpove, &) mpooayopevoper Hdoviv Kal AdTHV; 

KA. "Eore Tabra. 

AQ. IIpos dé tovTow dpdoiv ad dd€as bedAdvrev, otv 
KOWwoV ev dvoma eAnis, idiov dé, poBos pev a) Tpo Avans 
eAnis, Odppos dé 7) 7™po_ rod évavTiov" emi dé maou ToUTous 

oylopos OTL mOT avray cwewvov: H xetpov, ds spepeenos 
Sdypa moAcws Kowov vojLos eTwvopacrar. ’ 

KA. Moyis pev mws epérropar, A€ye piv TO peTa TAdTA 
ws €TOHLEVOU. 

ME. Kal é& eo pv tabrov TobTO mabos € eve. 

AO. Iept 57) TOUTWY SravonFGpev ovrwot. Sadpa pev 
EKGOTOV 7)L@V jynodpea Tov Cawy Oeiov, elTe as matyviov 
exeivwv ete Ws omovdj TW OUVEDTHKOS: ov yap 57) Tobro 
ye yeyvascKkoper, Tobe Oe 1 topev, ore Tabra Ta maby € ev piv 
ofov vedpa 7) oprpwAot wes evodoar ondow TE nas Kal 
aAAjAas avOéAKkovow evavtiar otcar én” evavtias mpdkets, 
od 87) Suwpiopevn apeT? Kal Kakia Ketrar. pa yap pyow 6 
Aoyos deiv Tay EA€ewv ovveTropevov del Kal ndapH arroAetro- 
peevov exeivys, avOéAkew Tots GAXots vedpors ExaoToV, TAVTHY 
8 elvar tH Tod Aoyiopod aywyiv ypvonv Kal tepdv, THs 
moAews KowWov vopov éemiKaAovpLEevynv, aAAas 5€ okAnpas Kal 
avdypas, THY dé wadaKiy ate ypvonv obdcav, Tas de aAAas 
mavTodamots ede dpolas. dety d1) TH KadXioTH aywyh 
TH TOO VO}Lov det ovAdapBaverv dre yap Tod Aoyropod xahod 
pev dvTos, mpdov be Kal ov Braiov, detobar & danpeT av | avrob 
TV dywy ny, omrws av ev ae ty To xpvooby yevos viKG Ta dAAa 
yevn. Kal otrw 57) rept Davpdrey Ws OvTwV HBV 6 > wO80s 
apeTis TEeawpLevos av etn, Kal TO KpelTTw €avtod Kal are 
elvae TpoTroy | Twa pavepov av ylyvouro pGAXov 6 voet, Kal 
or moAw Kal Buadrny, Tov pev Adyov adAnbH AaBdvra ev 
€auT@ mepl TOV eAfewr TOUTWY, ToUry é770]Levov det Say, 
modw 8é 3) mapa Oe@v twos 7 Tapa TrovTov Tod yvdvTos 
rabra Adyov mapaAaBotoar, vomov Dewevyy, avTh TE opiret iv 
Kat Tais ddaxs moAeow. ovTw Kat Kaki 87) Kal ape 
capéorepov np SinpOpwpevor a av ein: evapyearépov C) 
adrod yevomevov Kal madeta Kal i rdAda emuTndedpara b tows 
€orat waAdAov Katapavy, Kal 61 Kal TO mepl tis ev Tots olvots 
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dvatpiBAs, 6 Sofacbein pev av etvar davrov mépe pfjKos woND 
Oyo TepurTov elpyevor, pavein S€ Tax’ dv lows Tob 
pjKous y adTav ovK dmdgvov. 
Eé A€yeus, Kal Trepaivwev OTiTEp av THS ye vov 
SuarpeBis aévov yiyvnrac. 
@, Aéye oy" Tpoapepovres T® Oavpate tovTw TV 
peOnv, motov Te TOTE ado dmepyalsucba; 

KA. IIpos ri 5€ cxomovpevos adbro éeravepwras ; 

AO. Osde Tw mpos ott, TOOTO be oAws Kowwvaoay 
TOUTW TrOtdY TL  oupmimrer ylyvecbac ere de cadéorepor 6 é 
BodAopat Tmeupdcopar ppalew. €pata yap TO Tove: dpa. 
opodporépas Tas 7Sovas Kal Avrras Kal Ovpods Kat Epwras 
% TOV olvwy moots emuteiver; 

KA. IloAv ye. 

AO. Tid’ ad Tas aicOynoeis Kal pyypas Kal dd€as Kal 
Ppovycets ; TOTEpov WoavTws apodporépas ; 7) mauT|AV aTr0- 

eimet TadTa avrov, av Katakopys Tis TH MEeOn ylyvyntaL; 

KA. Nat, maurav azodeizer. 

A®. Odxody eis radrov adixvetrar tH THs puyfs e€w 
TH TOTE OTE véos Hv Tails; 

KA. Té piv; 

A®. “Hxcora 81) 767’ dvatros adrob yiyvorto éyKparys. 

KA. “Hxwora. 

A®. *Ap’ odv movnpdtatos, dapev, 6 ToLobTos; 

KA. IloAv ye. 

A®. Od povor dp’, ws Eorxev, 6 yépwv bis mats ylyvour’ 
dv, aAAa Kat 6 peOvabeis. 

* KA. “Apiora eimes, & E€ve. 

AO. Tovrov 87) Too emuTnoevpaTos éof? dotus Adyos emu- 
Xetpncer meidew pas ws xp yevecOar Kal pr) hevyew 
mavTt abéver Kara TO Suvarov ; 

KA. “Eotk’ eivar od yoiv dis Kal Eromos jo8a vuvd7) 
Aéyeuw. 

AQ. ’AAnOA pévror pvynpoveders: Kal viv y’ ety’ 
Erounos, erevdnmrep apw ye eUedrjcew mpobvpws edatov 
aKovew. 

KA. Ilds 8 ov« drovadpeba ; Kav el pndevos dou 
xdpw, adda Tot Bavpacrod TE Kal dromov, et. de? Exdvta 
mote avOpwrov eis amacav davAdrytra éavrov euPdAdew. 
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AO. Vouyis rA™yeus: F yap; 

KA. Nat. 

AO. Ays b€; coparos, @® ératpe, eis tovnpiav, Aenrd- 
TyTd TE Kal atoxos Kal aduvapiav, Oavpalouev av et 
MOTE Tis EKWY emt TO ToLooTOYV adiKvetrat; 

KA. las yap ov; 

AQ®. Tiodv; rods eis Ta larpeta avrovs Badilovras € él 
pappaKorroaia a ayvoeiv oldpeba OTe eT ° dAtyov & voTEpov Kal 
emt moAdas 7 Huepas e€ovow TovodTOV TO Opa, olov ei bud 
téhous € exe peAdrocev, Civ odk av Sawro; } TOvS ent Ta 
yupvaova Kal movous iovtas odK topev ws aabeveis eis TO 

a / 
mapaxyphya ylyvovTar; 

KA. Ildvra radra tomer. 

A®. Kat ori ris wera tatta wddedlas Evexa ExovTes 
mopevovTat; 

KA. KdAdcora. 

A®. Odxody ypi) Kai rHv dAAwy emurndevpdtwv mépe 
dvavoetobar Tov avTov TpdoToV; 

KA. Idvv Ye. 

A®. Kai Ths mept TOV oivov dpa diatpiBAs WoatTws 
dvavonréov, elmep eve tobTo ev TovTOLs GpO@s SravonOFvac. 

KA. Ildés 8° ov; 

AQ. “Av a dpa. Twa Hiv wpedtay € exovea paivnrar pndev 
Tis TeEpt TO odpa. eAdTTWw, TH Ye apxF my cwpackiay vuKE 
TQ THV pev per” dAyndévev elvau, THY € UE 

KA. ‘Opbas Aé€yers, Oavpalouuw S av et te duvaipeba 
Towwdrov ev a’T@ Katapaleiv. 

A®. Totr’ adro 57 viv, ws ory’, Hiv dn meiparéor 
ppalew. Kai pou A&€ye: dUo PoBwv eidyn oxyedov evavtia 
duvduefa Katavojoa; 

KA. [ota 87; : 

A®. Ta roudde: doBovpeda péev mov Ta KaKd, mpoc- 
doxGvres yevyjcecbar. 

KA. Nai. 

AO. DoBovpeba d€ ye TmoAAaKes do€ay, 7) Tyovpevor do€a- 
Ceca KaKol, mpdrrovres 7 éeyovrés TL TOV 11) Kah@y- 6 ov 
57) Kal KoAoGuev Tov pdBov tes ye, ofuar d€ Kal wavtes, 
aloxvvyy. 

KA. Ti 8 ov; 
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A®. Tovrovs 51) dvo edeyov poBovs- dv 6 ETEpos evav- 
Tios fev Tais GAynddow Kal Tots adAdrous PoBots, evavtios 
8 €ori tais mAcioTas Kai peyiotats ASovats. 

KA. ‘Op8érara Aéyeus. 

AO. “Ap” obv ov xal vopoberns, Kal mas od Kal opLK pov 
dgedos,. Todrov tov poPov ev TYsh peyloTy o€Bet, Kal Kaddv 
aid, TO TOUTW Odppos évavtiov avaiderdy TE “Mpooayopeder 
kai wéytotov Kako idia Te Kal Sypocia maou vevopmcKev; 

KA. ’Op0ds Aéy els. 

AO. Odeody hi TF * dda moAAa Kal peydha 6 6 PoBos 7 pas 
ovTos. ole, Kal THY ev TO mode viKnv Kal owrypiay ev 
mpos €v oddev odTws ofddpa Hiv amepyalerar; dvo yap 
ovv €oToy Ta THY VviKnY amepyalopeva, Odppos pev Tode- 
piwv, dirwy dé ddBos aicxydyvns mépu Kakfjs. 

. "Kore Tabra. 

AO. “AgoBov pov dpa. det yiyveobar Kai doBepov 
€xaoTov: wv O° éxdrepov eveka, Sunprcda. 

KA. Ilavu pev odv. 

A®. Kai pay ddoBdv ye Exactov Bovdnbértes troveiv 
poBav ToAA@v Twv, cis PoBov ayovtes adTov peta vopmov, 
TovodTov amepyalopucba. 

KA. Dawopeda. 

AO. Te oe orav emixerp@uev twa poBepov mrovety pera 
dixns; dp’ odK dvavoxvvria oUp, dAXovtras adrov Kal m™poo- 
yupralovras vray det movetv Svapiayoprevov adrob Tais 
ndovais ; 7 Th pev devAia Th ev avT@ Tpoomaxdpevov Kal 
viK@vra avTHy det réAeov ouTw ylyveoBau mpos avdpeiay, 
drevpos dé Sijzrou Kal dytpvaoros av TOV TovovTwY dyosveov 
doticobv od8’ ay Tucovs é€avTob yévouro mpos dper ny, oud- 
pwv dé dpa TeA€ws EoTas 17) moAAais qoovais Kat émupiass 
mpotpeTovoais dvavoxuvrety kal dducety Svaprewaynwevos 
Kal ivevuKnKas WeTa 1Adyou Kai Epyou Kalréxvns ev TE madeat is 
Kal év omovdais, add’ _daraBs ov mavr ov T@V TOLOVTWY; 

KA. OvdKkovy tov y eikoTa Adyov av EXoU. 

AO. Ti oby ; poBov papparov é€o?” dotis Beds eOwkev 
avOparrous, WoTeE oma mAgov av Gedy TUS mivew avdrod, 
TOTOUTW p-adov avrov vopilen Kal? éExdorqy TOoW Svotuxy 
yiyveobau, Kal poBetobat Ta mapovra Kal TO. peMorvra avTa@ 
mdvra, Kal reAevT@vra eis Tav Sos iévar Tov dvSpevdrarov 
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avO patra, exkoun evra | Sé Kal rod mepatos amaAAayevra. 
maAw ExdoTore TOV avToV yiyveobas ; 3 

KA. Kat ri rovodrov daipev av, & Edve, ev avbpwrors 
yeyovevar TAUG; 

Ovdev: el 3° ody eyevero moe, gob? ote mpos 
dvBpelav 4 my av vowobern Xpnoupov ; olov 76 Towovde mept 
avTod Kal pda elyopev dv avT@ SiaréyeoBau: Pepe, & D 
vouobéra , €lTE Kpyotv, et” otottowobv vomoberets, mp@Tov 
pev ta&v’ Toditav ap’ dv defaro Bdacavov Svuvaros etvar 
AapuBavew avdpeias Te wept Kat devAias; 

. Dain mov mas av diAov ore. 

AO. Té 32; peer ” dopadeias Kal avev Kwodvvwv weydAwy 
H meta TOV evavtiwv; 

KA. Kai roéro <ro> peta tis aodadetias oF Sh 
Aoyjnoe mas. 

A®. Xp@o 5° av eis TOUS poBovs TovTovs aywv kal 
eAdyywv ev Tois mabjpaov, wore avayKalew apoBov yi- 
yveobar, TapakeAevdpevos Kai vovlera@v Kal TYy@v, Tov Se 
atysdlwv, doris cot p27) meifouto elvat Tovodros olov avd 
TATTOLS ev TAGW; Kal yupvacdpevov pev Ed Kal avdpeiws 
alnptov atradddtros av, kakads dé, Cnuiav emitBeis; 7) TO 
Tapatrav odK av xp@o, wyndev dAdo éeyxaddv TH TwHpate; 

KA. Kat 7s odK adv xp@to, & Edve; 

AO. Tupvacia yotv, d pide, tapa ta viv Pavpaorr 
paotwrys av ein kal’ Eva Kal Kat’ dAlyous Kal Kal’ dadaous 
TUS det BovAouro: Kal etre Tes apa. Hovos « ev epnpula., To THS 
alaxuvns enimpoatev TOLOUHLEVOS, mpl ed oxeiv jyovpevos 
opacbat pI) deiv, ovTH mpos Tovs PoBovs yuprdlouto, mOpa 
povov avrt i pupteov Tpay war ov mapacKkevalopevos dp0ds av 
TLTPATTOL, ELTE TLS EAUTO TLGTEVWV pvoet kai wedern KaADS 
Tapeckevaobat, undev OKVO c pera, ovupmoT av TAcvovev yupe- 
valomevos emidetkvucbar TH ev TH TOO maparos dvayKaig 
Suagopa dvvapw brepbewy Kat KpaTav, wore tm doxn- 
poovvns pede ev opddreobar peya pnd’ adXovobaBar bu 
apeTrv, mpos be Thy cox deny moow amadAdrToLTo mp 
apucve tobar, Tiv mdvtwy Arrav poBotpevos avOpmawv Tod 
TW[LATOS. 

_ KA. Nac: awhpovol yap <av>, & Edve, kal 6 ToLwwdTOS 
ovUTW TpaTTwY. 
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A®. Iadw 57) mpos Tov vomobernv A€ywpev Tade° Elev, 
@ vopmobdra, Tod ev 51) ddBov oxedov obre feos eSwkev 
dvOpismrous TOLOUTOV  PdppaKov ovre adrol weunyarywea— 
Tovs yap yonTas Ovi ev Goivy Aéyo—rijs be apoBias Kal 
Tob Aiav Bappetv Kal dxaipws <Kal> & 147) xpi) TOTEpoV Cor 
TOLA, 7 THs A€yomev; 

KA. "Eorw, diyjce mov, tov otvov dpalwv. 

AO. 7H kat rodvavtiov exer robTo TH vuvd1 Acyouevy; 
movra TOV avOpwrrov adtov adT0b Trove? TPA@TOv lAewy EvOds 
peadrXov 7) mpdoTepov, Kal drdc0w av TA€ov adtod yeUnTat, 
TosovTw TAcLOvwY eATidwy ayabav mAnpotobat Kal duva- 
pews els dd€av ; Kal tedevTt vd maons o Tovodros Tappnotas 
os gopos @ dy peorobra Kal erevdepias, mdons dé apoBias, 
dare etrrety TE doves oTLoby, WaavTws dé Kal mpaéar; mas 
Hut, olwar, Tadr’ av ovyxwpor. 

KA. Té pj; 

AO. ’Avaprvyncbdpev 51) 745¢e, 6 or bv epaper 7 nuav ev 
tats yvyats dety DeparreveoBar, TO pev Omws OTe wdAcora. 
Dappycoper, To dé TovvayTiov ore pedrdvota hoByadpcba. 

. “A tris aldots edeyes, ws oldpeba.. 

AO. Kadds pvnpovevere. emretd1) O€ THY TE avdpetav 
Kal THY dpoBiay € ev Tots poBous de? karapederaobat, OKeE- 
mréov dpa To evaytiov év Tots évavtious Beparevecbar déov 
av ein. 

KA. To vy’ odv etkds. 

A@. “*A mabdvres dpa. mepdxapev SuagepdovTws Bappahéou 
7 elvat Kal Opaceis, € ev ToUTols déov av, wes Eour’, ein TO 
peherav Ws HKLoTa €lvar dvavaxdvrous TE rat Opacvrntos 
yepovras, poBepods dé eis TO Tt ToApay éxdotote Néyeuv 
q Wdoxew 7) Kal Spadv aicypov ot.oby. 

. "Eouxev. 

A®. Odxotv tabra éort wdvra ev ofs eopev TovovToL, 
Bupds, € Epws, UBpis, dpabia, prroxepdeca, <a r8etria., Kal €TL 
To.dde, mAodTOs, KaAXos, t toxvs, Kal mv? doa bu Sovijs 
ad wcOdoKovra mapdppovas movet ; TovTwy é edrehf TE Kal 
doweorépav Tp@Tov pev mpos TO AapBdvew metpav, etra 
els TO weAeTay, anv THs ev olvw Bacdvov | Kal madvas, Tiva. 
exopev mdovnv elmety EMpeTpov wadov, a dv Kal omworTobv 
per  evAaBelas yiyyntar; cKoTOev yap 57° SvcKddAov puxfs 
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Kal dyptas, €& tis aduxiae puplar yiyvovrat, moTEpoOV lovra 
els Ta ovpBdodraa metpav AapBavew, xwduvevovra mept 
vray, opadepestepov, 7) q avy yevopevov pera THs Tob Awo- 
vicou Bewpias; 7 mpos Trappodiova 7 TT wEvns TWos poxtis 
Bacavov AapBdveu, € emuTpeTrovra avTobd Ouyarépas Te Kal 
vets kal yuvatkas, oUTWS, ev Tois PrATdrolts KWdvvEdoayTa, 
HOos puyjs Vedoacbar; Kat wupia 57) Aéywv odK av Tis moTE 
avicevev dow Siadéper TO pera mratdvas THY adAAws dvev 
pLab0b Cypiwdovs Oewpeiv. Kai 81) Kal robTo ev adro treEpi 
7, VED KN ~ hn Mf > / > re 

ye ToUTw ov7’ av Kpiras ovr’ addAovs avOpdmovs obdévas 

7 > lol \ 2) ae? > / > ~ 
oidpeba audioBynrioat, 7) od treipav te adAjAwY emetKh 
Tavryny elvar, TO TE THs edTEAELas Kal dofadelas Kal TaXOUS 
Svadepew mpos tas adAdAas Bacavous. 

KA. ’AAnbés robo ye. 

AQ. Todro pev ap” dv TOV Xpynopwrarov év ein, 70 
yrOva Tas pucers TE Kal efeus Tov pux@v, TH TEXYD exeivn 
hs €orw radro Depamevew: €otw S€ Tov, dapev, Ws oluar, 
moAtTiKAS. % yap; 

s \ 4 
Ildvu prev ovr. 
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BOOK I 
SHORT ANALYSIS 


652 a-664 c.— Music, if of the right sort, acts as an enchantment, 
to train, and form, and keep alive, right sensations of pleasure and 
pain. 

664 c-667 b 5.—To direct this art aright, and form standards of 
taste, great experience is needed: this implies at least maturity, if 
not old age. Here Dionysus comes to the help of the Muses, and 
adds to age some of the fire and inspiration of youth. This is a 
second use of p07. 

667 b 5-671 a7.—A disquisition on aesthetic criticism, especi- 
ally (669 b 5 ff.), as applied to music, singing, and dancing. 

671 a to end of book. Details as to the constitution and conduet 
of the chorus of Dionysus: the subject of bodily training is referred 
to, but not discussed. 

B 


AO. To 87) pera TOUTO, WS EOLKE, oxemréov é€keivo mept 
adrav, moTEpa ToOTo povov ayabov exer, TO KaTWetv Tas 
EXopev TAs pvoers, 7) 7) Kai Tu meyebos wpedtas dfvov ToAAhs 
omoudTs éveor € év TH Kat opOov xpeta Tis ev olvw ovvou- 
gias. Ti obv 57) A€yopev ; eveod, as 6 Aéoyos € Eourev Bov- 
AcoBa onpaivery: orn dé Kal OTrws, dKovupev Tpoaexovres 
TOV voor, un ™ mapaTroSic0a@pev tm avroo. 

. Ady’ od. 

AQ. *AvaprnoBjvarrolvey é eywye maAuw emBupa vi more 
A€yopev 7 Hpetv elvaw THY opOny mad<tav. TOUTOU yap, ws 
ye ey tomdlw ra viv, corw ev TO emiTndevuate TOUTW 
Karas Katoplovpévw owrnpia. 

KA. Méya Aéyets. 

AO. Aéyw Totvuy TOV maidwv mrauducay elvau mparny 
alobnow jdoviy Kat Adanv, Kai ev ols aperr puxf Kal 
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Kakla Tapaylyverat mp@rov, Tabr’ elvat, ppovnow Sé Kal 
dn Beis dofas BeBaiovs eUTUXES 6Tw Kal mpos TO vijpas 
mapeyeveTo* téAcos 8° oby Zor dvOpwros Tada Kal Ta év 
TOUTOLS mdvra KEKTNMEVOS ayabd. mradetav 87) Aéyeo THY 
Tapayryvowevny m™p@Tov Tavoly apEeTHy* 78ovn 87) Kat i dria 
Kat Avan Kat pioos av p0ds ev puyais € eyytyvevrat pnw 
dvvapevwy Ady AapBavew, AaBovray d€ tov Adyor, oUp- 
povncwar TO doy opbds €iBicbar bd TOv Tpoonkovrov 
[ear |, attn of 7 oupdwvia ovpTaca pev apeTn, TO de 
Tept Tas 7Sovas Kal Avras TeOpapwevov avdris Spbas WaTeE 
pucety prev xe?) pucetv edO0s ef dpyiis EXPL téAous, 
orépyew dé & yxp7) oTepyew, Toor’ avro dmrore pony TO Ady 
Kal maidelav mpocayopevwv, KaTa ye THY ELV épbas av 
Tpocayopevots. 

KA. Kai ydp, & Eve, yiv xal Ta mpdtepov d6p0As cor 
mavdelas mépt Kal Ta vov eiphaba Soxel. 

A®. Kards rolvuv. tovtwv yap 87) TOv 6pO@s TeOpap- 
peevwv Hdovdv Kat AvTOv tawerHv odo@v yadadrar rots 
avOpwrots Kat duadOeiperar Kata moAda ev TH Biw, Deot 
S€ oiktipavtes TO TOV avOpamwv emimovov mepuKos yevos, 
avarravAas Te abtots TOV Tévwr éerd€avTo Tas TOV éoprav 
dwoBas [tots Beots |, Kat iMovoas “Adda Te wovonyerny 
kal Avdvucov ovveopraaras edooay, ¢ wv” erravopOdvrat, tds 
Te Tpopas yevouevas ev tats éoprats peta Dev. dpav a 
xp) TOTEpov GAnOns Huty Kara dvaw 6 Adyos duvetrar TA 
vov, 7) TOs. dyalv dé 7d véov dav ws Eos eimetv Tots 
TE oWpact Kal Tals dwvats yovxiav dyew od d¥vacat, 
Kkwetobar dé aet Cnretv Kal Pbéyyeobar, Ta ev aAAopeva 
Kal oxipt@vra, olov dpyovpeva pel” 7dovAs Kal mpoomat- 
lovra, ta dé Pbeyyopeva madcas dwvds. Ta wev ody adda 
fda ovK éxew atoOnow Tov ev tais Kwnoeow rdfewy ovde 
dragvav, ols 87) puduos & dvopa kal dppovia: jpiv dé ods 
elrropev tovs Deods ovyxopeutas de5d00au, Tovrous elvatkat 
Tovs SedwxKdtas THY evpudjiov TE Kal evappoviov atoOnow 
pe?’ Hdovis, A 8h Kweiv Te nas Kat xopnyetv HOV Tovrous 
@dats TE Kal Spxijocow aXAnous ovvetpovTas, xopos TE 
avowaKevat Tapa <TO>THs xapas EudhuTov dvoma. mp@rov 
57) TOTO dmodeFdsreBa. ; Odpev 7 mradeiav elvar mpwrnv Sia 
Movody re kai *ArdAAwvos, 7) TAs; 
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A®. Odxotvo pevamaidevtos a dxopevtos ni €oTaL, TOV 
de memravdevpevov & ikav@s KexopevKota beréov; 

KA. Ti py; 

A®. Xopeia ye pv dpynois te Kai wd) 7d advoddv 
€oTw. 

KA. “Avaykaior. 

A®. ‘O Kahés dpa TemardevjLevos GdewTEe Kal Opyet- 
ofa dvvards av cin Kadds. 

KA. *Eocxev. 

A®. "[dwpev 87 ti 07 eott 76 viv ad Aeydopevov. 

KA. To zotov 57; 

A®. “Kadds adder,” paper, “kat cards dpyetrar’’* 1d- 
Tepov ‘ei kat KaAd dder Kal KaAd dpyetrat’’ mpoofdpev 7 


KA. ITIpooc8dpev. 

AO. Ti 8 dv 7a Kadd re tyyotpmevos etvar Kada Kal Ta 
aicxypa aicypa ottws avtois ypqtar; BéAtiov 6 ToLodtos 
TeTratdevjrevos HLtv EoTa THY Xopelay TE Kal wovoLKnY 7 
és av T@ prev odpare Kal TH puva TO SvavonBev elvar KaAdv 
ixav@s dmnpere wv Suv Oi € EKdoTOTE »xalpn de pn tots Kado? is 
pide [Lo TO ap KaAdd, 7) *Keivos Os av TH pev wry Kal 
TO CWPATL Ha) Scanitortnds 4 i) katopBobv f Stavocitat, 77 
Se = ov 5 Kal Av7 karopot, TO bev aomalopevos,ocaKkadd, 
Ta Oe Svoxepatveny, oToa a Kand ; 

KA. ILoAd 76 Siagepor, ob ® &éve, Aéyeus Tis mat5etas. 

AO. OdxKobv ei juev TO kahov @oijs TE Kal opynoews Trépt 
yeyvaokopev Tpets ovres, iopev Kat Tov memravdevpevov Te 
Kal amaidevtov opbas- et be ayvoodpev ye TobTo, ove eu 
Tis Tatdelas € eorly pura) Kal o7rov SiayvyyvwoKew av TOTE 
dvvaipeba. dp’ ovx ovTws; 

KA. Odtrw peev ouv. 

A®. Tair dpapera Too” Hpetv ad b xabarrep Kvolv 'ixvev- 
ovoas Stepevvyréov, ox Awd Te KaAov Kal éAos Kar’ ony 
kal opxnow: el i derabe jpds Siaduydvraotxncerat, pdravos 
6 peta TABO’ Hiv mept i mauBetas dpOis et’ “EAAnvixajs etre 
— BapB puch Adyos av «tn. 

* Nat. 


AQ. Elev: ri 8é 82) 76 Kadov xpi) davar oxAua 7 éAos’ 
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elvat TOTE ; pepe, dvSpucfs poxiis € ev 7rovots exomevns Kal 
devhijs € év trois abrois Te Kal tcos Gp’ 6pora TA TE OXHPATA 
Kal Ta pbeypara oupBaiver ylyveobar ; 

KA. Kati més, Ore ye pnde Ta XpHpara ; 

A®. Kadés yes @ éraipe. add’ év yap povoikh Kal 
oxnpara poev Kal pen é eveoT, Trept pub pov Kal Gppoviay 
ovons THs povouKijs, WOTE edpvOpov pev Kal eddppooTov, 
eUxpoov Sé wéAos 7) oxtjpwa ovK CoTw arevKdoayTa, domep 
ot i xopobiddoxador dred lovaw, opbads pbeyyeabar TO be 
Tod devAod Te Kal  avdpetov oxnua y pédos E€oTw Te, Kal 
dpbas Tpocayopevew exet Ta prev Tov avdpetwv Kadd, Ta 
TOV deddy de aioxpd.. Kal iva, 67) (7) peaxporoyia mod} 
Tes ylyynrau mept TAO” ap iy dravra, | dmrds € coTw TO pev 
dperijs exopeva vxhs 7) owparos, elre adras etre Twos 
eikdvos, ovpmavra oxXnwaTa Te Kal WEAN KaAG, TA dé KaKias 
ad, Tovvaytiov amav. 

KA. ’Op0as te mpoKadAj Kal Tat0” Hyiv ottws exew 
amoKekpio0w Ta viv. 

A@. "Ett 57) 1dde* wétepov dravtes mdoats yopetats 
Opmoiws xalpouev, 7 oAXob Set; 

Tod mavros pev obv. 

A®. Ti zor’ dy obv A€yopev TO memAavnKos pas elvan; 
TOTEpoV od TavTa €or Kara, ney maow, iu) Ta pev avra, 
ddd’ ov Soret TavTa, elvar; od ydp mov €pet ye TUs @s MOTE 
Td THs xaxias 7 dperijs KaAAlova Xopevpara, ovd’ ws abrds 
pev Xatper tots THs poxInptas oxypacw, of i 8° aAAot evavtia 
TavTns povon Twi: Kaitou Aéyovotv Ye ot mAetorou pov- 
ouxhs opbdrnra elvar THY Sorry Tats poxais Topilovoay 
Svvapuy. aAAa TooTO peév ovTE dvekTov ovUTe Gavov TO 
Tapamav pbeyyeoBar, 7d8e€ dé waddAov eikds mAaVvav Has. 

. To motov; 

AO. ’"Ezred7) wyjpara Tpomov éortl Ta mept Tas Xopeias, ; 
ev mpageat Te TavTodaTat és yeyvopeva kal THXALS, | kal Heo 
Kal HyHoeor dieEvovtwy € Exdorw, ols ev av mpds Tpd7r0Vv 
Ta pnbévra 7 7 perwdnbevra: 7 7 | Kal omwaoby xopevdevra,, 7 
Kara pvaow 7 7 Kata Bos 7 y) kat apdorepa, TovTous peev Kat 
Tovrous Xalpew Te Kal emrauvety avTa kal Tpocayopevew 
KaAa dvayKaiov, ols 8 dv mapa gvow 7 7] Tpomov* 7] Twa 
ouv7Gerav, ovre xalpew Suvaroy obte énaweiv aicypd re 
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mpocayopevew. ols 8 dy ra sev THs picews 6p 8a. oup.- 
Baivyn, ta dé Tis ovr Jeias evayria, 7 TO [ev THs ovvy- 
Detas dpOd, Ta 5é THs PUcews evayTia, odTou dé tats 70ovais 
Tous emaivous evavtious Tpooayopevovory" 75€a yap ToUTwY 
exaoTa elvai pact, Tmovnpa dé, Kal évavtiov aAAwv ods 
olovtar dpoveiv aicyvvovrat bev Kkwetobar TH cw@pate Ta 
ToladTa, aioxvvovrat de dew a as drogawdpevou ease pera, 
omovdis, xalpovaw dé map’ avtois. 

KA. ‘Opberara Aéyeis. 

AO. May. obv Tl BAGBqv €o0” erwa, pepe TO xalpovre 
movnpias 7 oXnpwacw 7 pércow, 4 Tw’ wdediav ad tots 
mpos Tavavtia Tas ndovas amodexopevots ; 

KA. Eikés ye. 

A@. Ildrepov <ixos 7 Kai dvayKatov tadrov elvar dep 
drav tts Tovnpots HOcow ovvwv KaK@v avOpwrrwv py Lo}, 
xaipn de drodexopuevos, péyn Se ws ev Tavdds oipa, over- 
porto abrod THhvV HoxOnptay ; Tore dpovodabar Syrrov 
dvdynn Tov XalpovTa Omrorepous av xatpn, €av apa Kat ema 
vety aloxdvyntat’ Kaito. Tob ToLovTov Ti petlov ayalor 7 
kakov datwev av Hiv ex mdaons avdyKns yiyvecba; 

. Aokd pev odder. 

A®. “Ozrov 81) vouot Kar@s elou xeipwevot 7) Kal eis TOV 
€melTA YpOvov EgovTat <Trept> THV TEepitas Movoas Tratdeiav 
TE Kal mardudv, oldueba eféceoBat Tots TounTiKots, Orumep av 
avrov TOV ToLnTHY ev TH ToUjoel TépTH pubwod 7 n péhovs 
7, prnpaTos €xopevor, TOOT. diddoKovta Kal Tous Tov 
edvopwy matdas Kal véous év Tots xopois, ote av TUyN 
amepyalecBar mpos dperiy 7 poxOyptay ; 

KA. Odrou 87 TOOTS ye Adyov Exeu mas yap av; 

A®. Nov 8 ye aro as eros cimety ev maoats Tats 
moAcow e€eaTe Spav, wAnv Kar’ Alyumrov. 

KA. ?Ev Alydarw 5é 87) 7Hs 70 Tovobrov djs vevomobe- 
Thoda; 

AQ. Oadpa Kat dxoboar. madat yap on MOTE, WS EOLKEV, 
eyvaiabn map’ avro ts obTos 6 Adyos 6v Ta vO Rdsersaiey bet is, 
Ort KaAG- ev oXHware, Kada, dé wéAy det petayerpilecbau 
tats ovvn betas Tovs év rats moda veous: Tagdpwevor dé 
rabra, drra earl Kal oro’ arTa dmépnvay € év Tots tepo ts, 
Kal mapa Tadr ovK e€fv ovte Cwypddots, or’ ddAows door 
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oxypata Kal dpordporre._ dmepydlovrar, Kaworopety ove" 
emwoety Gdn’ drra Ta mdrpia, ovde viv eleorw, ovre ev 
ToUTOLs OUTE ev fLoVOLKH GuuTaoNn. oKoTa@v Se edpHoets 
adobe Ta puproorov eros yeypappeva 7 TETUTWpLEVA—OVX 
as €7r0S elie tv wuptoorov ann’ dvTws— Bvvov dednproupyn- 
peveov ovTE TL xahNiova ovr aicxiw, <KaTa> THY adTHy 
Téxvnv ameipyaopeva. 
. Oavpacrov Héyets. 

A®. Nopoberixdv pev ody Kal rodurixov brrepBadAdvTws. 
GAN éetepa dadr av edpois adTdOu- robTo & odv TO Trepi 
povoixiy aAdnbés Te Kal a€vov evvoias, dtr Suvvatov ap Hv 
mept TOV ToLovTwV vomobeTetaba <Kal> BeBaiws uabrepody 
wh edn TA THY OpOdTHTA PUce Tapexdpeva. TODTO dé Deod 
7} Oeiov Tivos avipos av ein, Kabamep exe? Pacow Ta Tov TOAdY 
ToOTov ceawpeva xpovov edn THs "lowos rounpara yeyove- 
va. wo0’, dmep EXeyov, et SUvaiTo Tes éretv adrayv Kal 
omwaobv TIP opbdrnT2, Oappodvra xe? els voJLov dyew Kat 
Taéw atrd: ws THs HdovAs Kal vans HTNoWs Tod Kaif} 
Cnret iv det povouky xpHobat oxedov od peyaAnv Twa. Sivapw 
€xet 7pos TO StadGetpar THV KabtepwHetoav xYopeiav em- 
Kadobou dpxatdTnTa. THV yobv exe? oddapds Eouke Suvari) 
yeyovevat SiapOetpar, wav S€ Todvavtiov. 

Maiverat ovTws av Tabra éxew ex THv UO God Ta 
vov AexBevrev. 

AO. “Ap” obv Dappodvres A€éyomev T7v TH LovatKH Kal Th 
TaLoud LeTa Yopelas ypetav dpOrv elvar ToLMde Twe Tpomep ; 
yalpoper orav oidpeba a mparrew, Kal oTroTav xalpwmev, 
oldpeBa ed mparrew 085 p@v ody oUTWs; 

KA. Otrw pev ody. 

AO. Kai pny ev ye T@ TovwovTw, xalpovtes, Havxlav od 
Suvdpeba ayeww. 

KA. "Eore Tatra. 

A®. *Ap’ odvodyx paw Ol wevveou adrol xopevew ETOULOL, 
70 Se THv mpeohurépwv judy exeivous ab 5 Oewpodvres Sudyew 
jyovpeba TpeTOvTWS, Xalpovres TH exelvwv Tadd TE kal 
EOpTacel, emre.d7) TO Tap Hyty Has ehagpov « éxAetmer vov,6 
mobobvres Kal Ldomalduevouribewev obras dyGvas tots duva- 
prévous mpas 6rt pdALor’ eis THY VEdTNTA LYTLN emeyeipeys : 

KA. ?AAnOéorara. 
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AO. M@r odv oldpeba Kal Kopidh parny Tov viv Aeyo- 
pevov Adyov Trepi TH Eoptalovtwy A€yew Tovs moAAous, ort 
Todorov det copuitarov jyetobae Kal Kpivew viKav, Os av 
peas evdppaivecbar Kal xalpew ott pdhora dmepyaly tas ; 
det yap 8%, € émeimep adetweba ye maile € ev Tots TOLovTOLS, 
TOV TrAEloTOUS Kal ipdAvora Xaipewmovobyra, ToOTov pddvora 
Tyaabat TE, Kal OmeEp elmov vuvor, TO veKnr pea pepe. 
dp’ ov« dp0ds Aéyerai Te TOGTO Kal TMpaTTOLT av, ei TavTY 
ylyvo.to; 

. Tay’ av. 

AO, “AY, 7) pakdpre, pa) TAXD TO TOLODTOV KpivwpeV, 
ana Siatpotvres avro Kar bépy oKxoTepeba TOLMOE TLL 
TpoT@: TLav,et more TUS otrws amdds a ayava Gein o ovTwody, 
pendev agopioas pyre YUPVUKOV pare povouKov pen? immexov, 
aAAa mavTas ovvayaywv Tovs ev TH WdAEL TpoEiToL, Bets 
vuKnTypia, Tov BovAdpevor Kew aywviovpevov HOOVAS TEpt 
pedvor, ds [8’ ] av répysn Tovs Oeatas wadvoTa, wndev emiTaT- 
TOMEVOS @TWt TPOTH, ViKHONH 5é adTo TobTO GTL UdALOTG 
dmepyacdpevos kal Kpi07 TOV aywricapevwr HOLaTOS yeyo- 
vévat—tt ToT av nyovpcba ex tavTns Tis Tmpoppycews 
ovpPaivery ; 

KA. Tod wépu Adyeus ; 

A®. Eixdés mov tov pév twa emderKvuvat, Kabdmep 

“Opnpos, paxpepdiav, aAXov dé KBapgdiar, Tov O€ TWa Tpa~ 
ywoiav, tov 8° ab Kwpmdiay, ov Bavpacrov d€ €l Tis KaL 
Gavpatra emiderkvds pwddtor’ av viKav yyotro: TovTwy 4:7) 
TOLOUTWY Kal éTépwv aywrioTOv pupiwv eADdvTwy Exomev 
eimety Tis av vwuK@ dikaiws; 

KA. “Aromov jpov: tis yap av atroxpivotto aot TObTO ws 
yvovs av 70TE mp [axotoal te] Kal TOV GOAnTav ExdoTwv 
avTHKOOS avros yeveoba; 

AO. Té otv dn; BovAcobe ey ofdv tHv atoToV amd- 
Kptow TavTHVY aToKpivwpaL; 

$e iff a WV; 
AO, Ee pev Tolvuv TA TaVY opLKpA Kptvou mavdia, Kpt- 


> 


voto. Tov Ta Batpara emiOerKVUVTa’ } yap; 
KA. Ids yap ov; 
A®. ’Eav b€ y ot i wetLous maides, TOV TAs Kwpdtas 
Tpaywolay dé al Te TeTaLdevpevat TOY yuvatK@v Kal Ta vea 
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a / 
peipacua kal oyedov lows To 7ARPos TavTwr. 


KA. “lows d7jra. 

AO. ‘PasbeoBov dé, Kadds TAcdda Kat “Odvocerav 7 Tt 
TOV “H ovdelovdarvbévra, Tay’ av nwets ol yépovresT}ovo7 a. 
dxovoavres voray av paipev mapTrorv. tis obv opba@s av 
vevikynKws ein, TOTO peTa TOdTO* H yap; 

KA. Nai. 

AO. AjjAov ws emouye Kal viv avayKatov €oTw pavar 
Tovs v0 T@v Ter epoov Accum av Kpilévtas opbads av 
vod TO yap €Jos Hty Tov vov 5) mapTodv doKxet TOV 
ev Tats moAcow a amdoats kal mavtaxod BéAtioTov yiyveoOar. 

KA. Ti py; 

AQ. Lvyxopa 67) TO ye TOGODTOV Kal eye Tots moos, 
deiv THv Lovarkyy HSovyj KpivecOar, 117) LEevTOL TOV Ye EmLTV- 
xXovTwv, GAAa oxedov exeivyny elvat podcay KadAAloTHY HTUS 
tovs BeAtiotous kal ixavas TeTadeupevous TEpTEL, MAALOTG. 
d€ Hrs Eva TOV apeTH Te Kal maLdeia Siadepovra: dia TabTa 
de dperis papeev detobar TOvS TOUTWV Kputds, OTL THS TE 
aAAns jeeToxous adrovs etvau det ppovncews Kal 07) Kat THs 
dvdpetas. ovTe yap mapa Oearpov Set Tov ye aAnbA Kpury 
Kplvew pavOdvovra, Kal éxmAntTopevov b70 BopvBov TOV 
ToAA@Y Kat THs avTtob dmaievotas, ovr” ad yeyvdokovra bu 
avavdpiav kal deAtay é eK tavToo ordpaTos obtrep Tovs Beods 
eTreKaAréoato péeAAwy ivew, €x TovTov evddpevov aTropat- 
veoDarpabipws ry Kpltow: ov 3 yap wabn77s GAG SBdoKaAos, 
ws ye, TO dikavov, Jearay HaNov 6 6 KplT7s xabicer, Kal evay- 
TLWOOMEVOS TOTS THY dov7y tay) TpoonKovTws pnd op0as 
amoddobat Peatats: legiy yap 61) TO mahau@ TE Kal “EAAn - 
ViK@ von, | Kabdrep 6 o LuceAucos TE Kal "Traducds vopos 
viv, T@ AGEs Tov beatav €muT peony at TOV veK@vra 
Suarplvery Xetporoviats, drépOapKe pev TODS Tmounras avdrovs 
—pos yap Thy T@v Kpur@v 7Sovnv 7ovodaw odcav pavdny, 
wore avtot adrovs ot bearat wadevovow—Bbrepbapkev 3s 
avTob Tob Oedrpov Tas ndovdas: Séov yap avrovs det i BeArio 
TOv adT@v 10Gv a aovovras Berri rhv Hdov7y t vox, vov 
avdro ts SpBow mav Tobvavtiov ovpBaiver. Timor obv Hwiv 


Ta viv ad dtaepavOevta 7H Ady onpaivew BovAerar; 
oxotreio®” «i Tdde. 


KA. To zotov; 
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A®. Aoxe? pou Tpitov y TéTApTOV 6 Adyos els TAavTOV 
Tepipepopevos mew, ws apa mavdela ev eof” 7 mato cov 
oAKn TE Kab dywy?) ™pos Tov bo TOO vopov Mdyov opBov etpn- 
pévov, Kal Tots emetkeaTarous kal mpeoBurdrors be eu- 
Tetpiav cvvOcdoypEevov ws dvTws OpOds eat: WW’ ody % uvx7) 
Tob matdos pa evavTia Xatpew Kal AuTetobae eGilgrar TO 
vow at Tots b70 Tod vopLov TeTELopEevors, aAAa ouvemnrat 
Xaipovad Te kal AvToupevy Tots avtois TovToLs olomep 6 
yépwr, ToUTwY EveKa, ds Wdas KaAobpED, bvTWS pev erwdat 
Tais yuxais abrar viv yeyovévat, mpos THY ToLavTHY TY 
Agyopev cuppawviay eorovdacpéevar, dud dé TO oTroVd HY (47) 

vvacbar pepew Tas TOV véwv puxds, mavdcai Te Kal Wdat 
Kadetobar Kat mpdtrecbar, kabamep Tots Kdpvovaly TE Kal 
acbevas ioxovow Ta owparta ev Hdéou Tialy oiTlos Kal 
TWLAGLTIY XPHOTHV TELp@vTaLTpodry mpoadepery ols weAEL 
ToUTwY, THY dé TOV Tovnpav ev andéow, iva THY pEev aomG- 
Cwvras, THY d€ prcetv opbds eViLwvrar. TavTOV ey) Kal TOV 
TOUTLKOV 6 opOds vowoberns ev Tots Kadois pnyace Kal 
emrawveTots meloel TE, Kal dvayKdoes py meiOwv, Ta Tov 
cwdpdvwr Te Kat avdpeiwv Kal mdvtws ayabdv avdpav év 
TE pu0 pots oxnpara Kal év dppoviarow edn TovotyTaopdas 
Tovety. 

KA. Nov ody otrw Soxotalv cor, mpos. Aids, & E€ve, ev 
tats dAAats moAcou Tovetv;  eyw pwev yap Kal” Goov aicba- 
vowat, wAjv map Hyiv 7) mapa Aakedaysoviois, & od viv 
Aéyers ovK olda TpaTToueve., Kawa, d€ arra del yeyvopeva, 
mepi TE TAS OpXNnCEts Kal TEpt TV AGAAnV ovouKny ovpmacay, 
odx bd vopwy peTraBardopeva adr’ v6 Two ard rev 
Hovav, ToAAOD Seove dv Tav abt @veivat kalKkata TAVTA, Ws 
ov Kat’ Aiyumrov dpeppynvevers, aN’ ovdémroTE T@v adrav. 

AO. "Apiora y’ Vy, @ KAewia. eld d0€a gou a ov Aéyets 
Adyeuw as vov yeyvopueva, ovK av GOavpalouu ef 7) cadds 
A€ywv a dvavoodpat TodTo emoinoa Kal emabov: adAN’ a a 
Boddopa ylyvecbar mept jovoukiy, ToLaoT’ dirra elroy tows 
wore gol L8dEau Tadra ene Aéyew. AowWopety yap mpadywara. 
dviara kal moppw mpoBeBnxdra dpaprtias ovdap@s 1 v, 
dvayKaiov oe EvloTE € €oTw. errevd7) d€ tadTa ovvooret Kal 
ool, pepe, pis map vputv Kat totade paGAdov 7) Tapa Tots 
aAXots *EAAnow ylyvecbar Ta ToLadra; 
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KA. Té pv; 


AQ. Tis a Kal maparois ddAous yiyvoul ovuTw; mOTEpOV 
avra, KadAudvens ovtTws elvar daiwev av 7 scoehanep vov 
ylyverat yeyvopeva ; 

» Todd TOU TO dvapépor, ei i kabdmep mapa Te TOLAE 
Kal aes Hiv, Kat re Kabdamep eimes od vuvdr Setv eivat, 
yiyvo.To. 

AQ. Pepe 5%, ovvoporoynodueba. Ta vov. dAdo TLTap’ 
dpiv ev Tdon Taldela Kal MLoVaLKH TA Acyoperd € €oTt Tdb¢ ; 
Tovs moras dvayndlere A€yew as ) pev dyabos avnp 
oadppov a ov Kal dixavos eddatpu € €oTl Kal praxdpvos, édy Te 
péyas Kal iaxyupos edv Te piKpos Kal aoberis 7, Kal eav 
mAovTH Kal un* eav d€ dpa tAovTA ev Kwipa te kai Mida 
padrov, a de adiKos, dO Ads 7 €o7l Kal aviap@s CH. Kal 
“Qdbr’ av pvy cainny, ' pyovdpivorounrys, elmep opbas 
Aéyet, “ ovr’ ev Aoyyp avopa Tein, ’ 6s pay mavTa To 
Acyopeva Kana pera Sucaroovyns TpaTTot Kal KT@TO, Kal LO7) 

“Kalontwy ToLodtos wy ‘opéyo.To eyyvbev iotapevos, 
adikos b€ OY wHATE TOALA “ opav povov aiwaroevta’”’ unre 
viK@ Béwv “ Opyixvov Bopény,”’ PATE | dio adr@ pndev TOV 
Aeyoueveny dyabav ylyvoiro mote. TA yap bm6 Tov moAA@v 
Aeyouev’ ayaba odk opbdsréyerar. AéyeTat yap ws aprorov 
pev dytaivew, SevTepov dé KaAXos, TpiTov dé TAODTOS, pupia 
dé dAda ayaba A€yetar: Kal yap o€d dpav Kal dxovew Kal 
mavra doa exeTar TOV alcbyoewr evarobyTws exew, ET SE 
kal TO movety TUpavvobyra ore dv emOuuj, Kal TO 81) TéAos 

¢ / / #. / ~ 7 > 

amdons wakapoTntos civar TO TaVvTA TADTA KEKTHMEVOV G- 
Oavarov elvar yevopevov OTe TaxLoTa. tyets b€ Kal eyw 
mov Tad Adyouev, ws Tabrd eote ovprravTa SiKalows pev 
Kal dolos avdpaow dpiora. KTHPATA, adixous be KaKLOTO. 
ovpmavra, (apidueva a amo THS byvetas: Kal 57) Kal To opav 
Kal TO dcoderv eat laicbdvecbat Kai TO Tmapdamay Civ wéytorov 
pev KaKov TOV odpmavra xpovov abavarov ovrTa Kat KEKT I~ 
bévov mdvro, Ta Aeyopeva. dyaba mAqy Suxatoadyns Te Kal 
apetis amdons, €dattov S€, av ws dAlytoTov 6 ToLOdTOS 
xXpovov émb@v f. tabra 57 Adyew, ofwar, rods map’ div 
Touras, amep e€yw, meioeTe Kal dvayKdoere, Kal €Tt TOUTOLS 
émojevous pubpous Te Kal dppovias dmo8id6vras maSevew 
oUTw Tovs véous Hav. % yap; dpare* eya pev yap Aéyw 
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oagas TO bev Kaka Acyopeva dyaba Tots adiKous elvae, 
tots Se Sixaious Kaka, TA 5° dyaba Tots pev dyabot is ovTws 
dyaba, Tots de Kaxots kad: omep obv npounv, dpa cvpdw- 
voopev eyed Te Kal duets, ) THs; 

KA. Ta per euouye pawopebd, TWS, TO 5 ovdapas. 

A@. *Ap’ odv byierdy TE KEKTNMEVOV Kal mAobrov kal 
Tupavvida dud, téXrovs, Kal ere mpoorlOnue d tpiv loxdv dia- 
pepovoar Kal dvd petav per * aBavacias Kai wndev dAAo atta 
TOV Aceyouevwv Kakdv civar yryvomevov, aduklav de Kal bBpw 
ExovTa ev advT@ wovov, Tov ovtTw Lavra iaws buds od 7ei0w 
py odK dpa eddaipova add’ dbALov yiyvecBar cadds; 

KA. ‘AAnBéorara A€yeus. 

AO. Elev: Tt ov TO pera, Toor” etrretv Has Kpewv; 
dv8peios yap 37 Kal toxupos Kal kaos kal TAovotos, Kal 
moudv OTUTrEp emBupot tov Biov dmavra, ovx bpiy Soxe?, 
elmep adtkos ely Kal bBproris, e€ avayKns alaypOs av Chv; 
2 TOUTO pev lows av ovyxwpyoate, TO ye aloxpas; 

KA. Ildvu prev ody. 

A®. Ti d€; 70 Kai Kakds; 

KA. Od av ére T0880’ Spoiws. 

AO. Ti 5€; 70 kal dndds Kat pu) cvpdepdvTws atTa; 

KA. Kai was av Tatra y ere ovyxwpotper ; 

AQ. “Orws ; et Geds Hiv, ws Eoucev, @ ® pidot, Soin tts 
ovpduviar, o ws vov ye oxedov dmddoper a am aAAj wy. €pol 
yap 517) paiverar Tatra ovTws dvayKata, ws ovdd, @ pire 
KAcwwia, Kpyrn vijoos capes: Kal vowobérns wv Taury 
TELpwLNV av Tous Te ToLnTas avayKalew pbeyyeoIar Kat 
mdvras Tovs ev TH moAet, Cnpiav Te dAtyou peylorny emite- 
Deiny a av, €l Tus ev TH XOpe pbéyEato ws elotv Ties avOpw- 
mot MOTE movnpol pev, noews 5é€ COvres, 7 Avouredobvra 
bev | adda € earl Kal Kepdadea, Sucauorepa dé dAAa, Kal TOAN’ 
arr av Tapa Td. vov Acydpeva d bm0 te Kpyntav cai Aaxe- 
Satpoviwy, ws couKe, Kal dnmov Kal TOv GdAAwv avOpaTrwr, 
diddopa metBoup’ av Tos moXitas [Lou P0eyyecbar. hépe 
ydp, & mpos Atos Te Kat "AmdMwvos, a 4 apiotrot TOV avopav, 
él rovsvouobernoavras ¥ bptvadrovs TovTous epotweba Beovs: 
“Ap 6 dixardrards €or Bios yOvoTos, 7 OV eoTov Twe Bio, 
oly 6 ev HovoTOS WY Tuyxaver, Suxcardraros 8 é eTepos;” el i 52) 
dvo datev, epoipel” dv iows adtods mddAw, eizep dpOds 
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erravepwra@pev: ‘‘ Tlorépous dé evdaynroveorepous xpn Acyew, 
Tovs TOV OiKaLdTaToVy Tos TOV HOLaTOV dLaBLobyTas Biov ;’ 

et ev 51) hater Tods Tov HdvoTov, atToTos adTa@v 6 Adyos 
av ylyvo.to. BovAopar dé prou put) emi Oedv A€yeoVat To 
TovodTov, ard’ emi matépwv Kal vowobeTa@v paddov, Kai wot 
Ta eTpoobev Hpwrnweva Tatépa Te Kal vomoOEeTHY 7pwTn - 
o0w, 68 eimétwods 6 COv Tov HdvoTov Biov €oTlvy waKkapiora- 
Tos: celta pera Tatra éywy’ av dainv: ““*Q awdrep, odx ws 
evdatpoveorard je €Bovrov Civ; add’ dei dvaxeAevdpevos 
ovdev eratov Civ we ws Suxardtata.” TavTn pev odv 6 
TUewevos etre vomoberns ete kal maTIpaTomos av olwatKat 
amopos haivo.to Tod cupdwvotvTws éavT@ A€yetv: «i 8’ ad 
Tov dixaidtatov evdaysoveotatov anodaivoito Blov elvar, 
Enrol mov was dv 6 dxotvwv, olwat, Ti mot ev adT@ TO THs 
ovis Kpetrrov ayabov Te Kal KaAov 6 vomos Evov evrawet. 
Ti yap 57) Suxaiw xwpilopevor Hdovas ayabov av yeyvorto ; 
Pepe, KA€os TE Kal emrauvos mpos avOpumwv Te Kal Dedy & dp’ 

eotly ayalovpev Kal Kaddv, andes Sé, SVoKAeva S€ Tavavria ; 
nKLoTa, @ hire vopobéra, djoopev. GAAG TO pwHTE TWA 
adtKkety UATE D716 Twos adiKetaGat UOv andes wev, ayabov dé 
7 KaAdv, Ta 8° Erepa dea pev, aioxypa de Kal KaKd; 

KA. Kat mds; 

A®. Odxotv6 pev p7) xwpilwy Adyos 90U Te Kal dixavov 
[wat ayabov re Kat Kadoy | mBavds y’, et wndev € ETEpOV, ™pos 
TO TWa edeew Civ Tov Govov Kal Bixavor Biov, Bore vopLo- 
Oérn ye atoxiotos Aoywv Kal evayTidtatos Os av pr) dH 
Tatra ovTws exew* ovdels yap av éEx@v eféAor weifeoar 
TMpaTTEW TOOTO OTW p) TO Xalpeww TOO AvTEetabar mA€ov 
Emerae. oKxorodwlay de To moppwbev Opebpevov maolv TE ws 
€mos etmety Kal 57) Kal Tots aval TApeXel, vowobérns 
5° olpot Sdfav eis Touvayriov ToUTOU KATaOTHOEL, TO oKdTos 
aperAwy, Kal meloer duds yé mws eVect kai emaivots Kai 
Adyots Ws Eoxraypadynpeva 74 Sikatd €or Kal ddiKa, TA wev 
dduca, TO TOO duxatov evavTins, pawdopeva €k ev adiKkou Kal 
Kakod €auTod Oewpovpeva, n0€a, Ta be dixkaradndéorata, ex 
Sé dixaiov ravra ravavTia TtavTt mpos auddorepa. 

KA. Daiverat. 

A®. Ti 8 aAndevay Ths Kploews TOTEpav KUpLMTepay 
elvar ddpev; worepa tHv THs xXelpovos puxhs H THY THs 
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BeAriovos ; 

KA. ’Avayxaidy mov Ti THs dyretvovos.. 

AO. *Avaykaiov dpa Tov dduKov Biov od povoy aiaxiw 
Kal “oxOnpdtepov, dAAa Kal andéotepov TH aAnGeia Tob 
dexaiov te elvar Kat daiov Biov. 

KA. Kwdvuvever xard ye Tov vov Adyov, } pirou. 

AO. Nopobérns dé ob Te Kal ojLLKpov dgehos, el Kal 7) 
ToOTo Hy otrws ExXov, Ws Kal viv aro HPNX © Adyos € EXEW; 
elmep TL Kal dAAo erodunaev av em?” ayabd pevdecbar mpos 
Tovs véous, €oTw ér tovTouv webdos Avovted€orepov av 
efetoard more Kal Suvdpevov paAdAov mrovety pur) Bia ard’ 
exovTas TavTas mavrTa Ta SiKata; 

KA. KaAov peév 1) aAnbera, d Edve, kal woviwov’ EorKe 
pay od pddwov elvar meifew. 

A®. Eiev- ro pévtor Lidavi0v pvboAdynpa pddvov 
eyeveto Treifew, ovtws amiBavov dv, Kal dAAa pupia. 

KA. Iota; 

AO. To omapevToy | more dddovtwy omXitas €€ adTav 
povar. Kalrou peya y €or vouobérn Tapdderyjua T00 
meloew ott av é EmiXerpy TUS meiOew Tas Tay vewy puxds, 
wate ovdev GAAo adrov Set cKxorobyTa avevpioKew 1 TI 
meioas péylorov dyabov épydoaito av Tow, Tourou dé 
mépe Tacav pnxaviy edpioxew évTwa MOTE Tpomrov 4) TOU 
avTy ovvorxta maoa Trept TouTwy év Kal TadTov OTL pddora 

| h0eyyour’ del dia Biov mavros ev Te Waits Kal pvOois Kal 
Adyots. €18’ ody GAAy Ty SoKe? 7) TaVTY, TpOs Tabra odvdels 
POdvos audioBytioa TH Adyw. 

KA. *AAN od jo paiverarmpds ye Tabra S¥vacIat nav 
appropynricai ToT" av ovdérepos. 

. To pera tobro roivuv €[Lov ay ety A€yew. pypt 
yap dravras deiv erddew Tpeis ovtas Tods Yopovs ETL Veats 
ovoas Tais puyats Kal dmadais TOV raidwv, Ta TE GAA 
kada Aéyovtas mdvra doa dveAnAVOapev Te Kal ert di€A- 
Ooiwev av, To Sé Keddraov ad Todto €oTw: Tov adrov 
4 i ta ¢ \ al / / / 
NdvoTov TE Kal dprorov d70 Dedv Biov rAéyecBau pdoxovres, 
ahnbéorara epodpev dua, kal waAdov meicopev ods Set 
meidew 7) €av GAAws mos pleyywpeba Aéyovtes. 

KA. Lvyxwpytéov & a _Aéyers. 

A®. Ipa&rov pev roivvy 6 Movadyv xopds 6 matdiKds 
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6p8drar’ av eiatou mp@ros Ta TOLAdTA Els TO péoov dadpievos 
amrdon omovdF Kal OAn TH WoAEL, SevTEpos SE 6 weXpL Tpud- 
KovTa éeT@v, Tov TE Tavéva emucaAdovpevos pdptupa TOV 
Acyouevwv ahnbeias mépt Kal Tots véous idewy pera mevBods 
ylyvecbar e ETEVXOLEVOS det O€ 52) Kal ETL Tplrous TOUS bmep 
TpLaKovTa én HEXpL TOv éEjKovTa yeyovotas ddew* TOS 
dé pera. i rabra—ov yap eTLOuvatoi pepe @8ds—pvborAdyovs 
Tept TOV avTav bay dua Deias pens katadereipBar. 

KA. Aéyeus. dé, @ @ Eve, Tivas TOUTOUS Tous xopovs TOUS 
Tpitous; ov yap mdavu ovviewev cad@s ote tote BovAct 
ppalew adr&v tép.. 

AQ®. Kat uj eioiv ye obror cyedov Hv xapw ot mA€toror 
TOv eumpoolev eppnOncav Adywv. 

KA. Ovrw pewabrixapev, GAN’ Ere capeotepov TEeip@ 
ppavev. 

AO. Eizoney, «i i pepvnpeba., Kat dpxas TOV Adywr, ws 

7) pvous dardy Toy TOv vewy Sudarupos ovoa jovxiav ovx ola, 
Es ayew ouTeE Kara, 70 oBpa. ovTe Kata THY pwviny etn, 
pbéyyoito 8° ael ataxtws Kal 77d@, Takews 8° atobnow 
TOUT ap.poTepwr, TOv ddAuwv pev Spur ovdev epdaro.to, 
7 Se dvOpamov vats € Exou povn todTo: TH 81) THs kwijgews 
Trager pubpos 6 dvopa ein, TH Se ab THis puvijs, Tod Te o€€0s 
da Kal i Bapéos ovyKepavvupevey, dpjovia ovop.a mpocayo- 
pevoito, yopeia dé TO ovvapporepov KAn Bein. Jeods de 


' épaprev édeobvras 1 nas ovyxopevTds Te Kal xopnyovs piv 


Sedwxevar tov Te AmoAAwva kai Movaas, Kal 57) Kal Tpitov 
epapev, et pepv7 peda, Atdvugov. . 
A. lds 8 ov peprnpweda ; 

AO. ‘O pev Toivuv Too "Amddhwvos Kal TOv Movodéy 
Xopos elpnvrat, Tov dé Tpitov Kal Tov AowmTov Xopov avayKn 
tod Avovicov Aéyeobar. 

KA. ds O75 Aéye* pdra yap aromos ylyvour’ dy os 
ye e€aidvns axovoavtt Avovdaov mpeaButav xopos, et apa 
oi bmep TpLdKovTa Kal TevTHKOVTA SE yeyovoTes ETH MEXpL 
e€jKovTa avT@ Xopevoovow. 

AQ. “Adnbéorara peevrTou Aé€yers. Adyou 57) Set ™pos 
Tadra olwat, omy TobTo evAoyov oUTW yryVvopLEvor av ylyvoLToO. 

Kans Te wey 5 

AO. *Ap’ ody Hiv Ta ye Eurrpoobev Spodoyetrar; 
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KA. Tot zépi; 


\ a a 
AQ. To Setv mdv7r’ dvdpa kai maida, éAevOepov Kai 
8 oA OFA / \ * \ 5A a SK 5X: \ 
odAov, OAAVY Te Kal dppeva, Kal OAn TH wdXAEe SAnY THY 
modw adriv airs emgdovoay By maveoUai mote tadra a 
SveAnAdOaper, a auas ye mas ael i weraBaddopeva Kal TAVTWS 
TapEXopLeva. TouxtAiav, wote amAnotiay elvai twa Tov 
Uuvwv Tots ddovow Kal ydov7v. 
~ > > ¢ a> nN a“ ~ LA / 

KA. [1ds 8 ody opodoyoir’ av dety taba otTw mpdar- 

teo0ar; 
~ AY ay? ¢ ~ ‘itd “~ / ¢ , 

A®. [lod 81) 7066” Hiv ro dprotov Tis méAEws, HALKLats 
TE Kal dua. ppovijceow mBavarraroy ov Tov év Th moXet, 
ddov Ta KddAvora péeytor” dy eepydlovro ayabd; 7 TobTO 
avonTws odrus apinaomev, 6 KUptm@Tatov av eln TOV KaAX- 
oTwv Te Kal WheApwrdtwv wddV; 

> 3! / \ , a A lol / 

KA. *AAAda advvatov 76 pebtévar, dds ye TAVOV Aeyomeva. 

A®. Ids odv mpérov av cin tobt0; spare ei THSe. 

KA. Iq 57; 

A®. Ids zov yryvopevos mpecBitepos SKvov mpos Tas 
@dasmeoTos, Kalyaiperte Hrrovmpdrrwvrodro KalavayKns 
yeyvomwerns aioxvvorr’ av Hadov, dow mpeoBurepos Kal 
owdpoveatepos ylyverat, réaw paddrov. Gp’ ody odtws; 

- Odrw pev ody. 
> ~ ~f / \ , > , »” 

AO. Odxodyv ev Oedtpw ye kaltravtolots avOpurrots ddew 
€ ‘\ > A ” a > f. > ” \ a / > > 
EOTWS opbes ere padov aicxwvoir’ dv: Kal rabrd y’ ei 
Kxabdmep ob mepl viKns Xopot i dywvil opevorTepwmvacknKores 
toxvot TE Kal GouToL dvayKdlowTo ¢ adew of ToLobToOL, TavTa- 
maciv mov and@s Te Kal aicyuvtnras adovres atrpobdpws 
av tobr’ épyalowTo; 

A. “AvayKaidrara pevtou A€yers. 
AO. Ids odv avrovs mapapv0ynoopeba mpoOduous elvau 
m™pos Tas @sds; 4, dp’ od vowoberiaopev ™p@Tov pev Tovs 
” 
matdas méxpt eTav dxrwKaidera TO mapdray olvov [41) yev- 
, 
eobar, SiSdoKovres ws od xp7) Op emt mop dxeTevew els TE 
\ lea, | / 
TO o@ua Kat THv Puy, mplv emt Tods Tdvous eyyxetpetv 
Topevecbar, THV Ear evAaBovpévous bw Tov vewy" 
pera, dé TobTo olvov pev 57 yeveobar Tob jeetpiov HEXpL 
TpudKovra er@v, weOns de Kal 7oAvowias TO mapdrav TOV 
véov dnéxeabau: TetTapaKovta bé emiBaivovra € eT @v ev trois 
avaattios evwynbévra Karety Tovs Te dAAoUs Beods Kat 51) 
ivf 
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kat Avovucov mapakadetv eis THY TOV TpeaBuTépwr TeAeTHV 
dua Kal TaLoLay, Hv Tots avOpwTrots eriKOUpOV Tis Tob yjpws 
avarnporntos edwpyoaro [rov olvov] ddppakov, ware 
avnBav7pas, kat Svobupias Anon yiyveobatpadaxdrepov € ek 
axkAnpotépov To THs puxfs 700s, kabamep <et> eis mop 
oidnpov evreBevra yeyvopevov, Kal ovTws edmAaardrepov 
elvat; mp@tov jev 82) SuareBets ovrws ExaoTos dp’ ov« av 
€0€Aotmpobuporepov ye, ATTOV aiaxuvdopevos, odK ev TOAXOTS 
aAAd év petplois, Kal odK ev adXoTpiots GAA’ ev oiKelais, 
ddew Te Kal 6 moAAdkis cipyKapey emddew; 

KA. Kat aodv ye. 

A@®. Eis pév ye ro mpodyew toiwvy adbrods meréxew 
nutvy wdns obToOs 6 Tpdmos OvK av TaYTaTAGW aoxnML@Y 

/ 
yiyvouto. 

KA. Ovdapnds. 

A@. [lotav 5€ haovaw of dvbpes Pwviv; 7 wotcav [7] 
djAov GT mpémovoay avTois det ye Tua. 

KA. lds yap ov; 

A®. Tis dv ody mpémot Beious Beenie dp’ av ) tev 
xopav ; 

KA. ‘Hpeis yotv, & Edve, kat oid odk GAAnV adv Twa 
duvaieba wdyv 7 Hv ev Tots xopots eudbower avvibers 
Gdew yevopevor. 

A®. Eixdrws ye: dvtws yap od« énnBoror yeyovate THs 
KadAlarns wos. otpatoméedov yap Twoditelay éxete GAN’ 
odK ev doTect KaT@RNKOTON, dAN’ olov abpdous mw@Aous év 
dyern _Vepopevovs popBadas Tovs véous Kéxtnabe: AaBov 

Bway | ovdels TOV abrod, Tapa TOY ovrvopey omdoas 
odddpa aypiaivovta Kal ayavaktobyTa, immoKomoy TE emé- 
oTnoev idia Kal madever yywv TE Kal HuEpav, Kal TavTa 
TpoonKovra dmodi8ovs TH matdorpopia d0ev od wdvov ayabos 
av oTparisTns ety » moAw d€ Kal adorn Suvdpevos SuouKeiv, 
dv 817) Kat’ adpyas etmropiev Tov Tupratou mode piK@v elvar 


_ TOAEMLKUTEpOV, TéTapTov Gperas GAN’ od mpatov TH 


dv8petav KTH MA TUL@VTG del Kal TavTaxod, tovmTats TE Kat 


oupmaon TOA«L. 
KA. Ov« ofda7pdv, d Eve, brn 7ddw ad rods vomoberas 
dpavarilers. 
AO. Odx, dyalé, mpocéywv TovTw Tov vobv Sp robro, 
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elzep: aA’ é Adyos 6 orn Peper, TAUTY mopevaeba., el Bov- 
Acobe. el yap exomev potoayv THs TOY xopav kahhico Kal 
THs év Tots KoLvo ts Oedrpors, meipwueba amodobvat TovToLS 
ods paper € exeivny pev aloytveabar, Cnrety dé,4TIs KaAALoTY, 
TavTyns KowWwvely. 

KA. Ildvu ye. 

A®. Ovcody ™p@rov jev det TOOE ve dmdpxew dmacw 
Oools ovpTrapemeTat Tus xd pis, 7) TOOTO avro povov avToo TO 
omovdadTaror civat, 7 TW. opbdrnra, 7 70 Tpitov wderiav ; 
ofov 87) Adyw bud F pev Kal TOGEL Kal oupmdon TpOPh 
Tapemecbar ev Thy Xa pw, Hv Sovny 4 av mMpoaeimouser: nv 
dé  8pbdrnta. TE Kat aderiay, orrep ¥ dyvewov TOV  Mpoapepo~ 
pevwr A€youev Exdotote, TOOT’ ado civar ev adTots Kai Td 
épOdratov. 

KA. Havv pev oby. 

AO, Kai pay Kal TH pabjoee mapaxodovdety pev TO ye 
THs xdpiros, TH 7Sov7y, Thy d€ op0oryTa Kal THY HdeALav 
Kal To €b Kal TO Kadds THv aAjnbevav eivar THY atoTeAodoar. 

KA. "Eorw otrws. 

AQ. Té be TH TOv Opotwy epyacta doar réxvau eika- 
OTUKAL ; dp’ ovk, av Todro efepydlwvrar, TO [ev pdovny € év 
adrois yiyveoBat TApEeTOMEVOV, €av ylyvntar, xdpw ado 

tKaLoTaTov av eln mpooayopeve; 

KA. Nai. 

AQ. Thy dé ye opbdrnra mov TOV TOLOUTWY 1 toorns 
av, os emi TO may elmety, eLepydlouro Tob Te TOGOUTOU Kal 
Tob TovovTov mpoTepov, GAN ody 7SoV7. 

KA. Kadds. 

AO. Odoby 780r7} KplvotT’ av povov exeivo opbds, 6 
penreTiwa Ladehiav pare dAj Berar mrjre 6 dpovornra dmepyatlo- 
fLevov mapéxeTat, nd ad ye BAGBnv, aAN’ abtobd tovTou 
[ovov évera. ylyvoito Tob oupTapemopevov Tots ddXors, THs 
xdpitos, iy 81) KaAAoTE Tes Cvoudoas av HOovyV, Grav under 
avTH TovTwY éemakodovbF ; 

KA. “ABAaBH Aéyeus dovny povov. 

AO. Nai, Kal Tavoudy ye elvat THY avTny TavTny Aéyw 
Tote, Grav pyre Te BrAdrTy pAjTE WhEAG arovdijs 7) Adyou 
aévov. 

KA, ’AdAnféorara déyeis. 
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A®. “Ap: obv od macav pipnow datpwev av ex tay viv 
Aeyonevwv yKvoTa Sori} TpoorjKew kpiveoBau Kat d6€y pa 
dAnBet—Kal 57) Kal méoav todrnTa od yap el TW Soxet 7 a 
el Tis xalpet TW, TO ye Laov laov ovdE TO GUUpETpoV av Ein 
ovppmeTpov CAwWsS—GAAG TO aAnOet ravtwv pdAcora, HKLGTA 
d€ OTwotv ddAAw; 

KA. [avramact pév ody. 

A®. Odkotv povoikny ye maodv dapev eikaotiKHy TE 
elvau Kal pen TucTD 5 

. Tt py; 

AO, “Hew apa. Srav TUS povaourny 7d0v'"n Pi kpiveobar, 
Tobrov dodexréov Tov Aoyor, Kal lnrntéov 7 MKLOTO. Tadrny 
Ws oTovdaiay, €l Tis dpa Tou Kal yiyvoiTo, aAX’ exelvny THY 
EXovoav THY doLoTHTA TH TOO Kadod puyujpate. 

KA. *AdAn@éorara. 

A®. Kai rovrous 8%) rots Hv KadAlornv wdHv Te Cynrobar 
kal podoav Cnrnréov, ws eourer, ovx 7TUS 7d¢eta adn’ TUS 
3p Oy: pyunoews yap Hv, as papev, opOdrys, ef TO pypnOev 
Ogov Te Kal olov my amoteXotro. 

KA. IIds yeep ov; 

A®. Kai pay Tobrd ye mas dy oporoyot mept Tis pov- 
ours, ort mavra. Ta mepl adray €orw ToUnwaTa pLlnots TE 
kal ameukaoia* Kal TobTS ‘ye u@v odk av avptravTes Opodo- 
yotev mounrai Te Kal GkpoaTal Kal droKpiTal; 

KA. Kat pada. 

AQ. Act 87) Kal’ Exaordv ye, ws Couxe, yrypdoKkew TOV 
ToNpLarwv OTL ToT €oTlv Tov LeAAovTa. ev adT@ [u7) ajapTH- 
oeobau Ha) yap yryvaoKwv thy odciav, ti mote BovAerau 
Kal 6Tov mor éotlv etKaoy ovTws, oxorH THY ye opOdrnra 
ths BovAjcews 7 Kat dpapriav abrod duayvwoerar. 

: LxoAh: 7Os oo ov; 

AQ. ‘0 S€ TO dpbds pap yuyvwoKwv ap’ av more TO ye 
ed Kal TO KaKOs Suvatos ein Svayv@var; Aéyw dé od mavu 
aadds, adr’ dde cadéorepov tows av A€exGein. 

. Ids; 

AQ: Eioiy Symov Kata THY Ow Hiv amecKaciar pupiac. 

KA. Nai. > 

A®. Ti oby et Ts kal év tovTo.s ayvoot Tav Pepepn- 
pevwv Ott ToT’ €otly Exaorov [tOv cwudrwv); ap av mote 
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sie) 


Tas Décers et EXEL, Oaou Te €lLow Kal omrota Tap omrota avTa@v e 


Kelpeva THY Tpoojnkovaay rag dmeihnpev—Kat € ére 81) Xp 
para Te Kal oxnaTa—i | mdvTa TAOTA TeTapaypevers elp- 
yaora: pov Soxet Taor av 7oTE Siayvavai Tis TO Tapdarrav 
ayvo@v ort ToT eotl TO pepynievov CHov; 

KA. Kai Tas 5 

AO. Ti & ef yuyvdoxomev ore TO VEY POpLLevov TO 


memaopévov € éorly dvbpwrros, Kal Ta. pepn mdvra TO éavTob 


kab Xpépara dua. Kal oxnpara dmeiAngev & m0 THs TEXVNS 5 669 


dpa. ye dvayKatov 70 T@ Tadra yvovre Kal éxeivo éroliens 
yuyvdoxew, elite Kadov elte bmn Tote eAduTEs av ely KaA- 
Aovs ; 

KA. Ildvres pevtdy os eros eimetv, & Eve, TA Kara 
Tov Cobwv eyvyywoKopev. 

A®. ’Op8drara déyeis. dp’ obv od epi Exdorny eikdva, 
Kal ev ypadikH Kal ev provoikh Kal mavTn, TOV peMorra 
ew ppova KpuTnv eoeoIau de? Tabra Tpla exe, 6 Té eort 
Tp@Tov yryvaoxer, ereura. as opbas, émeO” ws €d, TO 
Tpirov, elpyaorat TOv eikdvwy HTicoby [pyyaci Te Kat b wedeor 
Kal Tots pu0pots |]; 

KA. “Eouxe yotv. 

AO. Mi Tolvuv daretmwprev A€yovres TO mepl Ty pLov- 
oun 7 XaAerov: emretd7) yap buvetrar mept adryy d.a- 
pepovrus 7) 7 Tas dMas etkovas, evAaBetas 57) detrae mAcioTns 
TAc@v cikdvenv. dpaprav Te yap Tis péytor’ av BAdmrouto, 
On Kaka prrogpovovjievos, xaremesrarov TE aicbécbou dud, 
TO TOUS TmounTas gpaviorépous elvae trowtas abt@v Todv 
Movody. ov yap av exetval ye ef ayudprovev more ToooUTOV 
@ore phuara dvdpav Tomjoacat TO oxFua yuvaucdy Kal 
peAos amodobva, Kal phos eAevbepwv ad Kal oxXnHara 
ovvetoa pubjods dovhuv Kal aveAevdépwv TpooappLorrery, 
ots” ad pvOovs Kal oxhya. eAevb prov | trobeica péAos 7 
Adyov € evavTiov drro8obvat Tots prduois, € ert d€ Onpiov puvas 
Kat avOpcimreov Kal opydvev kal mavtas odous eis Tavrov 
ovK av mote ovvOeiev, Os ev TL plwovpevat- mounral dé 
avOpebrrivot opddpa TA TOLADTA. euméxovres kal ovyKUK@VTES 
ddoyws, yeAwr adv mapacKkevalorev TOV avOpamwv Gaovs 
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gnotv Opgeds Aaxetv cépav Ths Tépiios. Tatra ye yap 
opaar mdyra | KUK@LEVG, Kal €rt dvaon@ow ot mounTal 1 pubuov 
pev Kal oxnpatra pédous xwpls, Adyous prdovs els peTpa 
ribevres, pédos 8 ad Kal pub ov dvev pnudatwv, pry Ka- 
pier Te Kal avdjaet TpooXpUfLEevor, ev ols Hf mayydAeTrov 
avev Adyou yuyvopevov pvbudv Te Kal appoviay yuyvboKetv 
Ore Te BovAeTaL Kal Tw Eoike TOV abtordyav puynudTwv* 
adda drroAaPeiv avayKatov Gt TO ToLODTOV ye TOAAHS aypot- 
Klas LeoTOv Trav, OTd00V TaxXOUS TE Kal GTTaLGias Kal Pwvijs 
Onpiadovs adddpa dirov dor advdAjnoe ye yphoba Kal 
Kapicer mAnv doov bro dpynow Te Kal wdynV, PAD F 
Exatépw dod Tis aovoia Kal Javwaroupyia yiyvowr’ av THs 
Xpyjoews. TatdTa pev EXEL Tavry Adyov" Tweets dé ye ovd¥ 
OTL pa de7 Tats Movoas 7 7L@v mpooxphabar Tovs 70 Tpla- 
KovTouTas Kal TOV TEVTIKOVTA mepay yeyovoras oxorrovpeba, 
GAN’ dtu tote det. TOE pev ovv ek Toure 6 Adyos Hpiv 
Soke? poe onpaivew 770, THis Ye Xopuctis povons ore qmeTra- 
dedabar Set BéArvov Tovs TevTHKOVTOUTAS doowomep av dew 
Tpoonky). Tov yap pvduadv Kal Tov dppovedy dvayKatov 
avrois eoTw edaroOnras | exew Kal yeyvdonew i mA@s Tis 
THY ophdrnra yrooeTat Tay pedrdv, a) TpoofKev 7 pa) mpoo- 
Kev Too Swptort, Kal Tod pvOuod év 6 Towmrys adbTa 
mpoonwbev,—opbas 7 47] 5 
. Afrov ads oddapds. 

A®. Tedotos yap 6 ye modAds dyAos tyotuevos ixavOs 
yuyvwioKew Td TE EvdppwooTov Kal evpvOuov Kal pH, door 
mpooddew abra@ Kal Baivew ev pvlu@ yeyovact dinvayra-— 
opevor, Ott dé SpHow rTabra ayvoodrtes abr@v Exacra, ov 
avAdoyilovrar. Oo d5é ov mpoonKovTa jev Exov wav peAos 
opbds exer, pw) TmpoojkovTa S€ HuapTnpevws. 

: ‘AvayKaudrara. 

AO. Te ovv 6 pnd Ott ToT’ ExeL YyvaoKay ; dpa, érep 
elropev, Ws opbas ye avo exer, yuwoeral moTE ev OTwodV; 

KA. Kai tis pnxavy 5 

AO. Todr’ ov, as EouKev, avevpioKopev ab we vov, Ort 
Tots @dois jutv, obs viv TrapakaAodjrev Kal éxdvras Twa 
TpoTrov dvayKdlopev ddew, péxXpe ye Tooovrou Tremadebabat 
oxeddv dvaryKaiov, pexpt Too duvarov elvae ovvakoAovbeiv 
Exaoroy Tals Te Padceow Tdv pvdudv kal tats xopddts Tats 
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TOV weAdv, tva xabopavres Tds TE dppovias . Kal Tovs pubmovs, 
exreyeobai TE TO TpoonKovra, oloé 7 dow & tots THAucovrots 
Te kal TovovToLs Adew mpeTOV, Kat oUTws ddwow, Kal ddovres 
avrot Te Hdovas TO Tapayphua dowels Hdwvrar Kal Tots 


, ¢ / ~ ~ a 
vewTtépois nyendves HODV xpnotav aomacpnob mpooynKovtos 
‘ 


yiyvwvrat: HEXpe be TOCOUTOU maudevbevres dixcpiBeorépav av 
madelav THs. em 7} 700s pepovons elev HETaKeXeypLopLevor 
Kal THs Tept Tovds Touras avrous. TO yap Tpirov oddepia 
dvdyKn TOUT yeyvaoner, elte Kadov clre py KaAov 70d 
pipnpa, TO O€ a dppovias Kal prduob axedov a dvayKn, tots de 
mdvra Ta. Tpla. Tis exAoyfs evera Tod KadAtorou kal devtépou, 
7 pendérote ixavov éerwdov yiyvecbat véors mpds apernv. Kal 
omep 6 Adyos ev apxais eBovdAynOn, Tv TO Tod Acovdcov 
xop@ Ponfevay emidcifar Kadds Aeyowerynv, eis Svvapuw 
elpnev: oKxompeba 57) el Tob” otrw yéyovev. BopuBadns 
pev TOU 6 avMoyos 6 Tovodros &€ avayKys mpoiovons THs 
Toews emt paMov del ovpBaiver yuyvopevos, Orrep brrebé- 
pela Kar’ apxas davayKaiov <lvar ylyvecbau mept TOV vov 
Aeyouevwv. 

KA. ?Avdyxn. 

AO. Ids dé ye adros attob Kovddrepos aiperau Kat 
yeynlev te Kal tappyoias euripmAarar Kal avnKovorias ev 
T@ Towovtw TOV méAas, dpywv 8 ikavos a€iot €avTob Te Kal 
Tov dd\Awy yeyovevat. 

Te piv; ’ 

AO. Od«obv epapev, oTav ylyvntat Tabra, Kabdrrep Twa 
aldnpov tas vyas TOV TuvovTawy Scamvpous yeyvopevas 
pa\Baxurépas yiyvecbar Kal vewrépas, wate edayuryous 
ovpBaiver TO Suvapevep Te Kal emaorapeva) maudevew Te 
Kat mdrrew, Kabdrep 0 or’ joav veg; todrov 8° elvae tov 
mAdoTny Tov adTov woTep TOTE, TOV ayabov vomwobErny, ob 
vopous elvar Set avptroTiKovs, Suvapevous Tov eveATW Kal 
Bappadgov exeivoy yuyvouevov Kai davatoyvyTdtepov Tod 
déovtos, Kal ovK eOéAovta tTa€w Kal TO Kara jLEepos aovyts 
Kat Adyou Kal mocews Kal provans bropeverv, EOerew Troretv 
mavTa TovTos TavayTia, Kal elovdvTe TH pt) KAAD Odppec 
Tov KdAAoTov Siapayopevov PoBov ciomeutrew olovs 7° 
elvac pera Sikns, dv aid@ Te Kal alcxytvnv Oeiov ddBov 
QVOPLAKA[LED ; 
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KA. "Eorw ratra. 


AO. Tottwy 5é ye tv vouwv elvar vowoptrAakas Kal 
ovvdnpoupyous avrots Tovs aBopuBous Kat vypovtas Ta 
He) vn porte oTparnyous, av 5) xuwpis HeOn dvapdxeoBau 
Sewdrepov 7 7 mroAe pious elvat pq) ETA apYovTWwY aBoptBur, 
kal Tov ad pr) Suvdpevov eOéAew reifecbar TovToLs Kal Tots 
nyenoow tots Tob Avovdaov, Tots bmep eEjKovta ETN Ye- 
yovoow, tonv Kal peilw tiv aicydvnv pépew 7 TOV Tots 
Tod "Apews amreBodvra apxovow. 

KA. ’Op0ds. 

AO. OdKotv ci ye ely Toarn, peev pen, Towadrn be 
mavdud, av ovK apehnBevres dv of Towwodror ovpmoTaL Kal 
ud ov pirou 7) mpoTepov amaAAdrrowTo aAAjAwy, add’ odx 
Horrep Ta vov eyOpoi, Kata vopovs 8) wacav TH ovvovaiav 
ovyyevopevot, Kat akodov0ncavres OmdTe adyyoivTo ot 
vapovres Tots }41) vnpovow ; : 

"Opbas, et ye 87 ely Touasrn olay vov A€yeus. 

AO. M7) towvv éxeivo y re Ths 708 Avovtcou Swpeds 
péywuev aTtAds, ws €oTw Kakn Kal eis moAw ovdK a€ia 
mapadexecOar. Kal yap ert TAciw tis av eme€eAor Adywv- 
eel Kal TO eyiotov ayabov 6 Swpetrar A€yew prev OKVOS 
els Tovs TroAAovs Sud TO KaKas Tods avOpwrrous avTO d70- 
AaBety Kal yv@var AexOev. 

KA. To zotov 87; 

A®. Adyos tis da Kal emt drroppet TwS Ws O Beds 
obdtos bo THs puntpvas “Hpas SvepopyOn Tijs puxijs THY 
yuapnv, 10 Tas TE axxelas Kal 7acav my. Maveny eu- 
Barr €l yopeiav TYLOpovpEvos” dev Kai Tov olvov emt TobT 
avro SedcpyTar. eyo be TO pev TOLAdTaA Tots dopadres 7 qyou- 
pévous eivau Aéyew mept Dedy adinus Agyew, TO 8€ Toadvde 
otéa, dre wav CHov, daov att@ mpoojKer vodv exew TeAew- 
Oévr., Tobrov Kat Tocotrov ovdev Exov moTe PveTar: ev 
TovTw 5) TO xpovm ev @ pHjTwW KEeKTHTAL THY OikElay ppd- 
vnow av patverat Te Kat Bod araKTws, Kal OTay aKTawe 
€avTO TaxLoTA, aTaKTws ad mydG. davapyvnoOdpev Se dre 
povoukhs Te Kal yupvaotuchs payer apxyas Tavras elvac. 

KA. Mepvipeba- Tl oe ov; 

OdKody Kat ore TH pv0ob Te Kal dppovias at- 
oPnow Tots avOpwrrois juty evdedwKevar THY apxnv TadTnV 
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egapev, “AmdAAwva dé Kai Movoas Kai Arévucov todtwv 
aitious yeyovevar; 

KA. Ids yap ov; 

A@. Kai oy Kal TOV oivov ve, ws couxev, 6 TOV addwyv 
Adyos, wa pavapev, gnow emt TYyLeopla. TH TOV avOpesmreov 
Sedda0au- 6 6 bé viv Aeyopevos td’ mpav pdppaxoy € emt Tov- 
vavriov pyolv aidods peev spuxijs KTHGEwWs Evexa Sedoabar, 
Guparos O€ bytelas TE Kal ioxvos. 

KA. Kadota, o @ Eéve, Tov doyov a darepwypovevkas. 

AO. Kat Ta prev a) Tis Xopetas juice. Suamremre~ 
pave Ta 8 Hyicea, Omws av ett SoKH, wepavodpev 7) Kal 
edoomev. 

KA. Ilota 57 déyets, Kal TOs éxdrepa Suarpav ; 

AO. “OAq [Lev Trov Xopeta oAn maidevars 7) Wy jpiv, TOUTOU 
S° ad 76 pev puOpol Te Kal dppovias, TO Kata THY pwrijy. 

a Nat. 

AO. To d¢ ye Kata THY TOD odpatos Kinow pv0j.ov 
ev Kowov TH THs pwvis elxe KWHoEL, OXAWA Sé i.ov" 
exe’ dé peAos 7) THs Pwvis Kivyots. 

KA. ‘Ady Oeorara. 

A@. Ta pev Tolvuy Tis pwvis HExpL Tis poxiis T™pos 
dpetiy mraselag ovk 015° SvTWa TpdTTOV wvoudoapeV [jov- 
oun. 

KA. ’Op0ds pev odv. 

AO. Ta b€ ye Tod owparos, a maulovrev 6 opxnow €t- 
Tojev, eav pEXpL Ths Too ocdparos dperis n Tovavrn Ko- 
ous yiyvyTat, TH evTeXvoV aywynhy emi TO ToLwodTov adTod 
YULvacTiKY TmpoceiTupeEV. 

- 'Op8drara.. 

AO. Té 8 Tis povouxis, ) vuvd7) oxedov TLLov due- 
AnAvbévac Ths Xopetas elmopev Kal SvarreepavOar, Kal vov 
ourws eipyabw: Td 8° ypyov Aéywuev, 7) TAS Kal 7H Trown- 
Téov; 

KA. ?Q4a, dipuore, Kpyotv Kal i Naxedayzoviors diadeyopevos, 
povouxis (TE SveAGovrwv MOY, | eMeurovrwy dé yupva- 
OTUs, Tt more oles Gou TOTEpOV HU@V atroKpwetafar mpos 
TavTyV Ty epwrnow ; 

AO. "Azroxexpiobat éywy dv. ce pain oxedov Tabr’ 
€pdpevov cadds, Kal pavOdvw as épebrnois odca atry 
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Ta vov droxpiois Té €or, ws elmov, Kal éru mpdaragis 
StarrepdvacBac Ta TEpt yupvaoruchs. 

KA. “Apio®? bréAaBés te kal ovtw 82) rote. 

AO. Tloujréov- ovde yap mdve xaAerov €oTw ciety bptv 
ye dyupor pois yreapyna. mond yap ev TavTn TH TEXVN TACOV 
eurrerplas 7) ev exeivn peTexerTe. 

. Lyedov adn OA Aévers. 

AG Ouccsy ae Tavrns apx7) pev THS Tawduds TO Kara 
dvow mndav «ificba wav C@ov, To de dvOpdsmuvov, ws 
epaysev, alioOnow AaBov tod pub od eyevvnoev Te opxnow 
Kal érekev, TOD Se eAovs trropyuvHoKovTOS Kal € eyetpov ros 
Tov puOuov, Kowwbévr’ aAdArjAois xopelay Kal madudy eTe- 
KeTnV. 

KA. ?AAnféorara. 

AQ. Kai 76 pév, Paper, 75n SveAnAvOapey adrod, To dé 
mewpacduela epeEjs duedOeiv. 

. Ldvy pev ody. 

A@®. ’Emi roivuv 7H Tis peOns xpeia tov Kodopdva 
mp@tov emldpev, ei kal od@v avvdoxe?. 

KA. Ilotov 57) Kat tiva réyes; 

A@. Ei pe TIS modus ws ovons omovdijs T@ emitndev- 
pate TH vov etpnperp XpHoeTaL pera vopev Kat a veal 
ws Too owppoveiy evexa peAern xXpwpern, Kal Tov aAAwy 
100vav pa apeterar doavros Kal Kara TOV avTOov Adyov, 
Tob Kpateiy adt@y evexa pnxavwyevn, TodTrov jrev TOV 
TpoTov daca. TovTo.s xpyoTeov «i 0 ws Taldid TE, Kal 
e€gorar TH Bovdopevw Kali dtav BovAnrar Kal pel” dv av 

/ / Ae / ¢ ~ a” > 
BovAnrat trivew per’ emruTNSevpaTwv wyTwavodv adrAwv, odK 
av TiWelunv tavrnv thy whpov, ws Set more weOn xpHobar 
TavTny Tv TOAW 7) TOOTOV TOV avdpa, add’ Err waGAAov Tis 
Kpnrav kat Aakedatpoviwy xpelas mpoobeiuny dv Ta THY 
Kapyysoviwy vom, undémote undéva éml orpatomédou yed- 
eoOau ToUTOU Tob TOPATOS, aX’ b8porroaiaus ovyylyvecban 
Torov TOV xpdvov admavTa, Kal Kata mow pare dovAny 
pajre SobAov yevecba pandérore, pndé apxovras Tobroy Tov 
eviauTov év av dpxwouw, pnd ad KuBepvijras pnde — 
evepyous ovras olwov yevecbar Td Trapamay, pnd” doris 
Aevadpevos eis Bovdny akiav twa Adyou ouvepyerat, unde 
ye pel” yucpay pndéva To Tapdmav € pt) GwuacKias 7 
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voowv evera, pnd? ad vUKTUp dtav émiwvoh tis matdas 5 
mrovetabar avip_ Kal yuvy. Kal da de mdpmrohha av Tus 
Aéyou é év ots Tois voby Te Kal vopov exovow opOov ov mroTéos 
olvos: Hore Kata TOV Adyov ToOTov odd Gpmehava a av ToAADY Cc 
déou 08d” re monet, TAKTO be Td T aan’ dv eln yewpyn- 
para Kal méoa y) Siavra, Kal 51) Td ye rept olvov _axedov 
dmdvrev eppetporara Kal odiyrora yeyvour” dv. ovTos, @ 
Eévor, Hutv, <i ovvdoKe?, KoAopav emi TH TrEpl olvov Adyw 5 
pnbevre eipjcbw. 
. KadAds, Kai ovvdoxe?. 
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BOOK II 
SHORT ANALYSIS 


Book III. is, in general, a study of the origin and development 
of civic communities, undertaken specially with the view of finding 
how laws arose, and what is the effect of laws on the organism. 

676-682 e.— Prehistoric times: early forms of polity and the 
origin of law. J 

683-693 c.—The Dorian Confederacy : reasons for the decline 
of Argos and Messene and for the rise of Sparta. 

693 d—698 a.—Persia as a type of autocracy : the evils of too 
great power in the governor. 

698 b—701 e.—Athens as a type of democracy: the evils of 
too great freedom in the governed. 


Ht 


A®. Tatra péev obv 87 tavryn: moAitelas b€ apyny Tiva 
mote Pa&pev yeyovevar; pav ovK evOevde Tis dv adbtny padora 
Te Kal KdAALGTA KaTiOOL; 

KA. I1d0ev; 

A®. “OGevrep Kal tiv tHv roAcwv eridoow eis apeThv 
petaBaivovoay aya Kal Kakiay éxdotote Jearéov. 

KA. Aédyeus dé wdbev; 

AO. Otuat perv dao xpovov pjKous Te Kal azretpias Kal 
Tov petaPordv ev TH TowovTw. 

KA. Ilds Ad YES 5 

AO. Dépe, ap 08 modes 7° €ioly Kat avOpwrrot roN- 
Tevopevot, Soxeis dv moTe KaTavonjaoa. xpovov mAHOos daov 


5 yeyover; 


KA. Ovxovy pddidv ye ovdapds. 
AO. To dé ye ws dmderov Tt Kal aunyavov ay ein; 
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KA. Ildvv fev obv Tobrd ye. 

AO. Méy ody od pupiar prev emt pupiaus mpiy” yeyovact 
moreus € ev TOUTW TD Ypovw, KaTa TOV avTOoV dé TOD mn Bous 
Adyov obk eAdrrovs efOappevar; TweToATEvpEvae 8’ ad rdoas 
moXuteias moAAdKis EKaoTayod; Kal Toré pev e& eAatTOvwY 
preiGous, tore 8° ex perlovwy eAdtrovs, Kal yelpous ex 
BeAriovwy yeydovacr Kal BeAtious ex yeipdvwr; 

. “Avayxaiov. 

AO. Tadrns 57) mépt AdBupev, ve duvaipeia, Ths pe- 
TaBoAjs Ty aitiav: Tdxa yap av tows dei€evev yyuiv TH 
TpwoTnv TOV TodTEL@v yeveow Kal pweTaBaocw. 

KA. Ed Aédyes, Kai mpobvpetobar Se?, cé prev 6 StavoF 
mept avTa@v arropawopevov, ds Sé ovveropevous. 

AO. *Ap’ ody dpiv of madaol Adyou dAjfevay Exew Twa 
SoKkovow ; 

KA. Ilotoe 57; 

A®. To modds avOparwv pbopas yeyovéva Katakdv- 
opois Te Kal vogois Kal addAois moAXois, ev ols Bpaxd Tt 
Tov avOpuirwy relmeabau yevos. 

KA. Idvv pev obv mBavov 70 Tovwodrov Trav mavrt. 

A®. Dépe 87, vojowpev play Tov ToMav TadTHVv ek 
TO KatakAvop@ TOTE yevopevny— 

a To motdv Tl TEpt adris Svavonbevres 5 

AO. ‘Qs ot TOTE mepupuyovres THY POopay oxedov 9, Opevoi 
Twes av elev vous, ev kopudais mov opiKpa Cwmupa Tod 
Tov avOpwrwy Siaceowpeva ‘yevous. 

KA. Ajjrov. 

A@®. Kai 87 tods tovovrovs ye avaykn mov TOV dAAwv 
ametpous elva Texv@v Kal TOV ev Tots doteot pds aAAH- 
Aouvs pnxavdv eis te mAcovegias Kal diArovikias Kal 6760" 
adda Kakoupyjpata mpos aAAjAouvs emwootaw. 

Eixds yodv. 

A®. Odpev 81 Tas ev Tots medio mdAeLs Kal mpos 
Oadarryn Katoikovoas apdnv ev TH TOTE xpdvw Siadbeipecbar; 

KA. Odpev. 

AO. OdKobv Opyava Te mdvTa dmrddAvobat, Kal el TL 
Téxvns Hv €XOpLevov oTrovdaiws 7pnysevov 7 mohuruchs: 7 
kal oodias Twos érépas, mdvra eppew Tabro, ev T@ TOTE 
xpovw Pycopev; mAs yap av, W apiote, el ye epevev TAd€ 
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ovrw Tov mdvTa xpdovov ws viv SvaKkeKdopnTaL, KaLvov 
avnupiakerdé mote Kal dTLObP; 

KA. Toéro ore pev pupudias pupa. €Tn dvehdvOavev dpa 
Tovs Tote, xiAva dé ad’ ob Lyeyover} 7 7 dis Tooabra ern TO. 
pev AaSdrep Kkarapavh yeyover, Ta 6 Opdei, 7a dé 
Iladaunder, 7a O€ TeEpt povoucny Mapova Kal ‘Oddprre, 
mepl Avpav de “Apdiont, Ta. de da, aAXous maptroAAa ws 
eros eizetv, x9es Kal mpeny yeyovora. 

AQ. A war? ,» ® KAewia, tov pidov ote mapédumes, Tov 
atexvds y0es yevopwevoy. 

KA. Mév ppalers "Emryevidny 5 

AQ. Nai, Tobrov: Tod yap diy drepenndnoe TD pN- 
Xavjpare TOUS ovpTravras, @ pire, 6 6 Adyw pev ‘Hoiodos 
euavTeveTo TdAaL, TH Sé Epyw exeivos ameTeAccev, Ws Bpets 
parte. 

KA. ®apev yap odv. 

A®. Odkodv otrw 51) Adywpev Exew TdTe, G7 eyevero 
» P0opa, Ta mepl Tous dvOpesmous mpadypara, jupliav jév 
Twa poBepav epyiar, yas 8 adOdvov TAGs maTrodv, 
Cee d€ tav ddwy €, eppovTan, Bove’ arra, Kat el Tl Tov 
aly@v tepireadber ervyxavey yévos, onda Kal tadra 
véwovow elvar Civ td Kar’ apxds; 

. Ti pr; 

AQ. IIéAews de Kat Todureias Tepe xal vopobecias, av 
viv 6 Adyos Hey TapéornKey, dp’ ws €mos eimeiv olducba 
kal pynunv elvar TO Tapamay; 

. Oddapds. 

A®. Odkoiv && exeivwy TOV Siaxeypevwv ottw Ta viv 
yéyovev Hutv ovpravrTa, odes Te Kal ToAUTEtaL Kal TéxVaL 
Kal vouor, Kal moAX}) bev Tovnpia, ToAAn Se Kal apeTn; 

KA. Ids Aéyeus; 

AO. *Ap’ olopeba, & Bavpdore, TOUS TOTE, darelpous ovras 
TOMay pev Kaddv TOV Kata TA doTn, TOAA@Y S€ Kal TOV 
evavtiwy, TeAgous mpos GpeTHV 7 TpOS KaKiav yeyovevar; 

KA. Kadds efzes, kat pavOdvopev 6 déyes. 

AQ®. Odxotv mpoidvros ev Tod xpdvov, mAnBovros 5 
Hav Tod yevous, eis TavTa Ta viv KaDeoTHKdTa. TpoeAnAvOev 
TaVTO; 

KA. ’Op@érara, 
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A@ Od 2. , 3 > / a! \ de > 
. Ov« e€aidvyns ye, ws €ikds, Kata opiKpov dé ev 
rs \ 4 
TapmoAAw Twi xpdvw. 
\ / / af? Ma 

KA, Kai pada mpéme 7080 otrws. 

A® a \ ~ ¢€ Ad > \ Ou , 

. Ex yap trav dimAdv «is ta media KaraBaivew, 
olwar, maow PdBos évavros eyeyover. 
. lds 8 od; 

AO, “Ap ovx doprevor pev éavrovs édpwov bv oduyornra. 
€v Tots mepl exelvov TOV xpovor, <7a.> mopeta dé, Wor én" 
GAAjAovs TéTE TopevecAa KaTa yRv H Kata OddAarTav, odv 
tais téxvais ws eros eimeiy mavta oyedov amwrdAc; 

/ s > / ? Ss +2 / / 

avppiayew ovv aAArjAoits ode Hv olwar afddpa dSuvarov: 
aldnpos yap kal yaAKos Kal mavTa Ta weTaAXEta ovyKeyupEeva 
> lot S A 
Apavoto, wate adnopia aca Hv Tob avakabaipecba Ta 
tovatra, Spvotopias te elyov omdvw. ef yap mov Tt Kal 
Tepyeyovos tv Opyavov év pect, TadTa pev Taxd KaTaTpL- 

/ > wv \ > v / ‘ / 
evra npavioto, aAda dé odK eeAdev yevnocabar, mplv madw 
% TOV peTtaAdwy adixo.to eis avOpwrous Téxv7. 

KA. Ilds yap a; 

a“ \ / 4 7 af)? 4 

AQ®. Teveats 87) mécais voarepov oiducba rob’ otrtws 
yeyovevar; © 

lod ev / / 

KA. Ajjrov ori maymdAAas Tir. 

A®. OvKoiv Kai téxvat, Soaitep ovdrjpou Séovrau Kat 
xXaAKob Kal THY TowovTwy amdvTwv, Tov adTov xpdvov Kai 
Ett mAciova Hpavicpevar ay elev ev TH TOTE; 

. Té py; 
\ / / LA \ /, > / A 

A®. Kai toivuy ordois dua Kal méAewos amwAdAe Kata 
Tov TOTE Xpovev TroAAay;. 

KA. Ids; 

AO. Iparov pev Hy dmreny Kal epudoppovodvro d\AjAous 
bv €pyyiav, €mretTa ov TepysdynTos nv avrots 7 _TpObN- 
vojijs yap ovK jv omdves, el mn Tw Kar’ dpyas lows, a 
oa) TO mActaTov duelwy ev TH Tore xpovey” yaAaKTos yap 
kal Kpe@v ovdauds evdcets Hoan, ere de Onpevovres od 
patdny ots” oAtyny Tpopiy mapeixovro. kal bey dyurre- 
xovns ve Kal oTpujuvijs Kal olKnoewy Kal oxevav eeTipeov 
TE Kal daripuv ndmdopovv" at mAaoriKal yap Kal doat 7rAe- 
KruKal Tay TeXvOV adde Ev mpoaddovTaL avdipov, Tadra dé 
mdvra ToUrw TO) TEXVva Beds edwxe mropiCew Tots avOpudzrots, 
iv’ Ordre eis tiv TovadTyv aropiay €ADaev, exo. BAdoTHV 
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Kal eridoaw TO TOV avOpebrrey yevos: mévntes prev O17) Sid 
TO TOLOdTOV opddpa ovK joav, ovd” dd mevias dvayKate- 
prevor Sudhopor Eavtois éyiyvovto* mAovator 8’ odK av TOTE 
eyevovto dxpvooi TE Kal dvdpyupot ovres, 0 TOTE eV exetvous 
mapiy. 4 8 dv more ovvoikia pnre TtAobTos ovvourt} pare 
mevia., oxedav € év TAvTN yewardrara, 7109, ylyvour” av" ove 
yap vBpis od’ dducia, Cirol Te ab kat dOdvou ovK eyyt- 
yvovra. ayabot pev 51) oud Tatra TE oov, Kal dua Tv 
Acyonevyny edyfevav: & yap Kovov KaAd Kal aioxpa, edyJers 
ovtes WyobvTo aAnbéotata AéyecOar Kai emeiMovto. yeddos 
yap brovoeiv ovdeis HriaTaTo Sia codiav, Womep TA Vvdv, 
GAAa mept Oedv te Kat avOpwmwv Ta Aeyopweva GAnOA vopi- 
lovres elwv kata tatita* diomep Hoayv TowdTo. mavTdTacw 
olovs adtods ets dpte dveAnAvOapev. 

KA. ’Eyot yotv 81) kat 7@de otrws tabra ovvdoKe?. 

A®. Ovxoty cizopev ott yeveat SiaBiobcat modal TobTov 
TOV Tpomrov Trav 7™po kataxAvopob yeyovorov Kal TOv vov 
drexvorepou pev Kal dwabeorepor T™pos TE Tas dAAas pér- 

ovow elvae Téxvas Kal mpos TAS Trohewucds, 6 dom Te melal 
Kal doae ard Oddarrav ylyvovra Td. viv, kal doau 81) Kara 
mow pdvov avtod, Sika Kat ordoes Aeyopevat, Adyous 
Epyous TE Heunxovnpevar mdoas unxavas eis 76 KaKkoupyetv 
TE adiprous Kal aduKetv, edn éorepor dé Kal dvBperdrepor 
Kat apa, owdpoveorepor Kal ovpravra Suxasotepor; TO de 
ToUTwY atitiov 70yn SveAnAvOapev. 

KA. ’Op0ds déyets. 

AO. AcrexOw 87) tab7a Hiv Kat Ta ToUTOLS GUVETOMEVE 
ert mdvta eipjodw rodd’ evexa, wa vonawpwev Tots TOTE 
vopwv tis ToT HV Xpela. Kal tis Hv vowoberns adrots. 

KA. Kai Karas ye elpnKas. 

A®. *Ap’ oy éxeivou pev ovr’ eséovra vopober av ovre 
TW epirer Kara Tovrous TOUS xpovous yiyveobau TO Towobrov ; 
ovde yap ypdypara. €oTl TW tots €v TOUTM TO pepe THS 
mepiodov ‘yeyovdow, add’ Beau Kal Tots Aeyopevous marplous 
vopmois émopevor COow. 

. Eixos yodv. 

AO. IloAureias 5é ye 78n Kat tpdmos eoriv tis obTos. 

KA. Tis; . 

A@. Aoxodci por mdvres thy ev ToUTwW TH Xpov@ TOAL- 
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Telay Suvacretay Karel, 4) Kal vov ert moMaxod Kal ev 
"EXAnot Kat Kara BapBdpous € eotiv: réyer & obrny Tov Kal 
LNpos yeyoveva trepi THY TOV KuxAdrwv oiknow, eimav— 


Totow & ott’ dyopal Bovdnddpor ovre Ogusotes, 
aAX’ ob y tinAdv dpéwv vaiovar Kapnva. 
ev o7méoot yradupotor, Oewtorever Sé ExacTos 


Taidwy 5° addgxwv, od’ ddAAjAwy adéyovow. 


” / ¢ aA 
KA. “Eotxéy ye 6 rountis byiv otros yeyovevar xapiets. 
\ 4 5 A \ iNA > ~ PS) Xr A 50 iN’ a ? 
Kat yap d7 Kat GMa adrob dveAnAvbapev pan’ doreia, od 
pj roAAd ye od yap adddpa xpwpcba ot Kpires tots 
€eviKots Tompacw. 
ME. ‘Hyeis & abd xpapcba pev, Kai eouxdv ye Kpateiv 
TOV ToovtTwv TomTav, od pevto. AaxwriKdv ye adAa twa 
a > ‘ , / ¢ Pe A \ S 
padrAov *Iwvikov Biov SdiveEpyerar Exdotote. viv pv ed 
an ~ ” a Aa al 
TO o@ Aoye Eoue paptupeiy, TO dpxatov abtav éml TH 
aypioTnTa d.d pvboroyias emaveveyKosy. 
©. Nai- ovppaprupel yap, kal AdBapev ye abrov pn- 
vuTny OTe Tovatrat troAiTetae yiyvovrat more. 
KA. Kadds. 
~ = > > , ~ A ig ” \ 
A®. Mév ody od« ex tovtwv Tv Kata pilav olknow Kal 
kata yevos SucoTrapevwr b70 arropias Ths ev tats POopais, 
ev ais to mpeaoButatov dpyer dia TO THY apxTV avTois ex 
TaTpos Kal pnTpds yeyovevat, ols émduevor Kabamep dpvibes 
ayeAnvy piav Toujcovor, tatpovopovpevo. Kal Paotdciav 
macy ducaorarny BactAevdpevor; 
KA. Ilavu pv ody. 
\ \ A“ / > \ \ / ~ 
A@®. Mera dé ratrda ye eis TO Kowdv peilous trovobvres 
moAets mAEiovs ovvepyovTar, Kal emi yewpyias Tas ev Tats 
} 
tmwpeiais TpémovTar mpwras, mepiBoAovs TE atpwaowwddets 
Twas TELXOV eptpara Tt&v Onpiwy evexa TrowodyTa, piav 
oikiay av Kouny Kab peeydAnv dmoredobyres. 
KA. To yotv eikos rab” ovrws ylyvecbae. 
A@. Ti 3€; rdde dpa ovdk eikds; 
KA. To zotov; 
~ > / 4 4 > , 2? 
AQ. Tév oikjoewv todtwv pelovwv advfavonevwv €K 
Tov eAatTOvwn Kal TpwTwV, ExdoTHY TOV opiKpav Trapetvat 
Kata yevos €xovoay Tov Te TpecPUTaTov apxovTa Kal adris 
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€0n drra idia dia TO ywpis aAAjAwv oikeiv, Erepa ad’ 
ETEPWY ovTey TOV yevvnTopwv Te Kal Opefrdvrewv, a tO 
obnoav mepl feovs Te Kal Eavtods, KOO HUA TE POY pev KOO pe) - 
TEpa Kal dvd pux dv dvSpuccsrepa, kal Kara. TpoTrov oUTws 
é€xdoTous Tas avTav av aipécets eis TOUS Taldas amoTUTIOU- 
pevous Kal maldwy traidas, 6 A€youev, Kew E€xovras idiovs 
vojous els THY weilova ovvoiKiav. 

Ilds yap ov; 

A®. Kai pay rods ye att@v vowous apéeoxew éxadorots 
avayKatidy mov, Tods de Tay dAAwy voTépous. 

KA. Odrws. 

AO. ’Apyf 51 vopobecias olov euBavres eAdBopev, ws 
” 

EOLKEV. ; 

KA. Ildvu per obdv. 

A®. To yotv peta tatra avayKatov aipetofar rods 
ovveNbovras Tovrous Kowovs Twas eavTov, ot 81) Ta mdvrov 
iSovres vopupa., Ta oftow dpéoKovra avray padvora eis 
TO KoWOV Tols HyEooL Kal ayayovor Tovs Sjpous | olov 
Baotredou davepa Sei€avtes éAeofau te Sdvres, adrol pev 
vopobérar KAnOjcovrat, Tods 5€ apYovras KaTaoTHOAVTES, 
apioToKkpatiav Twa ek THv dSuvacTe@v Tomoavres 7 kai 
twa Baorreiav, ev radtn TH petaBoAR THs todurelas oiKy- 
govow. 

KA. ’Ede€fs yoov dy oUTw Te Kal TAT ylyvowto. 

. Tpizov Totvuv elrwpev étte moNTElas oxhpa yeyvo- 
pevov, ev @ 5) mavTa elon Kat 7abjpata TodTEmy Kal aa 
ToAcwy oupmimrer ylyveoBau. 

KA. To motov oy ToUTO; 

AO. *O pera To devrepov Kat “Opnpos emeonpnvaro, 
Aéyeov TO TpiTov otra “yeyovevar. ‘ Kriove dé Aapdaviny ’ 
yap tov dyow, “ eel ovmw “Atos tpr) 


ev Tredim memohaTo, mods pwEepoTrWV dvOpcimrasy, 
arAN €6" srwpelas wkovv moAuvmdaKov “Tdns.” 


Aéeyer yap 51) tatra Ta én Kal exeiva, & mept THV KuKAwd- 
mwv eipnKkev, Kata Oedv mws elpnuceva Kal Kata pvow- 
Betov yap obv 87) Kat TO TrounTiKoy evOeaoTiKOY Ov ‘yevos 
dpovpdobv, ToMdY TaVv Kar’ dAjnBevay yryvoevwy avy TLOW 
Xdpvow Kat Movoas epdttrerar Exaorore. 
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AO. Eis 31) TO mpoatev mpoeABerprev ert Tob viv ézeX- 
Odvros 7 qty pveov: tdxa yap av onurvere Tr THs hwerépas 
mept Bovdjcews. ovdKody Xpy; 

KA. I[lavu peév odv. 

A®. Katwic6y 8), dapev, ex r&v tynrdv eis péya 
Te Kal Kadov mediov “Idov, emi Addov twa ody tynrdv 
Kal €xovta mrotapovs troAAods avwbev ex tis "ldns wpm 

/ 

[Lévous. 

KA. Daci yodr. 

A®. *Ap’ ody otk ev moAXois Tiot xpdvots Tots jLeTa TOV 
KatakAvopov TobTo oldjeba yeyovevat; 

KA. lds & ov« ev zoAAots; 

A®. Acwi) yodv éoxev adrots AnOn TOTE Tapeivar THs 
viv Acyouevns pIopas, 6 ovtws b7d ToTapods moMovs 
Kal ex tov dimAdv péovras méAw bréVecav, moredourvres 
ov ofddpa dfmrois teow Adgors. 

. Afjrov ov Ws Tavtatact Tu<va> paKpov ametyov 
odyav, Tob TowovTov mdovs. 

A@. Kati dAdo ye oiwar odes tore Kata&Kovy dy 
TroAAat, mn Ovovrev TOV avOparrwv. 

ePé pay; 

AO. Al yé mov Kal émeoTparevoavto avrh, Kal Kata Oa-+ 

Aatrav dé laws, addBws 75n mavTwv xpwuevwr TH Baddrrn. 
. Daiverar. 

AO. Aéka 8 érn mov peivavres "Axatot tiv Tpotav 
avaoratov éroinoav. 

KA. Kai pada. 

A®. Odkotv ev ToUTW T® pov, ove dexeérer, ov TO 
"TAcov emoAvopKeito, TA TOV moNuopKovyriy éxdoro olKkot 
kaka moha ovveBawvev yryvopweva mepl Tas ordoets TOV 
véwv, ot Kal aducopevous TODS orparuiras els Tas adTav 
mores TE Kal oikias od Kadds 005’ ev Sixn dredeEavro, 
GAN wate Bavarous te Kal ofayas Kal duydas yeveoda 
qapmoAAas: ot maAw exmecdvTes Kat ipAGov peraBahdvres 
ovoj.a., Awpuijs dvr” ’Axarav KAnBevres | dua TO Tov ovAré- 
€avra elvae Tas tore puyas Awpiad. Kal 8) tabrd ye 778n 
mavO’ ders, d Aaxeday.ovior, ravred0ev ppvoroyeiré TE Kal 
dvamrepaivere. 
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ME. Ti py; 

AO. “Odev Sa Kar’ apxas eCerpamrdpcba, mepl vonewv Sva- 
Acyopevor, aepuTrecov res povourh Te kat Tats peas, vov 
emt Ta atta mdAw adiypeba & warrep kara Geov, kal 6 Adyos 
nptv otov AaBry dmrodibwow: HKEL yap emi thy eis Aaxedai- 
pova. KaTolKtow adriy, nv bpets opbas epare Katoucetobat 
—kat Kpyrnv as ddeAhots vopos. viv obv 81) Toadvde 
mAcovekTobpev TH TAdVN Tod Adyou, bia ToAiTeL@v TiwY 
Kat KAaTOLKLO LY SieSeAOovres eGeacdpeBa T™pwaTyV TE Kal 
Sevrépay Kab Tpiryy moh, aMiav, as oidpueba, tats 
KaTouKioeow exopevas év Xpovou Twos pnKeow amAé€rous, 
vov dé On TETAPTN TIS jy avrTn mods, | ei de BotArcobe, 
éOvos KEL KaroucilopLevov Té TOTE Kal VvOV _Kar@pKiapevov. 
e€ dv amdvrwy el te Kal ovveivar Suvdcba ti Te KAADS. 7) 47) 
KatwKioOn, Kal roto. voor owlovow at’tav Ta owldoueva 
kat motor Pleipovar ta POeipomeva, Kal avTi troiwy zrota 
petatebevra evdaipova mdoAw amepyaloir av, &@ MéyAdé 
te kat Krewila, tadt& 57) wdéAw olov &€& apyfs tv Aexréov, 
el pur) TL Tots Elpnuevors eyKadoduev Adyors. 

ME. Ei yotv, & Eve, tis jyiv drdcyxoito Deds ws, Cav 
emixeipnowpev TO SevTEpov TH THs vowolecias oKeYer, TOV 
vov cipnuevwrv Adywy od xelpovs 08d’ eAdtTovs akovadpucba, 
papav av Poy eywye, Kal pot Bpaxe?” av Sdgevev u) viv 
mapotoa. 7pepa ylyvecOar. Kairou oxedov y éorly } ek 

epwav eis Ta XeyLepwva. | Tob eod TPETFOLEVOU. 

A®. Xp7) 51) rabra, ws eoucev, oxoretv. 

Ilavu prev obdv. 

A®. Tevaieba 87 tats dSvavoias ev TH TOTE ypovy, 
éte Aakedaipwv pev kat “Apyos kal Meconvn kai 7a pera 
ToUTwWY UmoxElpia Tois mpoyovas udv, @ MéyAre, ixavds 
eyeyover- TO dé Or) peta TOOTO edokev adrois, ws ye A€yeTau 
TO TOD VOov, TpLYH TO OTpaTEvpa SiavelwavrTas, TpEts ToAELS 
Katoukilew, "Apyos, _Mecoyvyy, Aaxedaipova. 

ME. Ildvu pev odv. 

A@®. Kai Baoirteds péev “Apyous Trpevos eyiyvero, 
Mecorjvns 5€ Kpeoddvrns, Aakedaipmovos d¢ poxAfjs Kai 
Edpvoberns. 

ME. Ilds yap od; 

AQ. Kat wavres 51) rovrois dpooay ot tore BonOjoew, 
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Edy Tis TH Bactretav abrav diapbeipn. 

ME. Ti pj; 

AO. Baovheta de Katadverar, ® pos Avés, H Kal Tus 
api) mosmore kareAvOn, pa@v bd Twwv dev 7 7 opav av- 
TOV; 7 vuvdr pév, dAiyov Eutrpoabev Tovrois TepiTUXoVTES 
tots Adyous, ovTw Tadr’ eTiDeuev, viv S emreAjopeBa; 

ME. Kai TOS 5 

AO. Odxobv vov cy peadAov BeBarwodpeBa TO Towodrov: 
TmepuTuxovres yap épyots yevouevors, ws eouev, emt Tov 
avrov Adyov eAnAvbapev, dare ov mept Kevov te CntHnoopev 
[rov avrov Adyov], dAAd rept yeyoves Te Kal €xov adjnbevav. 
yéeyovev 57) Tae" Baorreiae pes Bacrevopévars moAeow 
Tpirrats a@pooav dMjAaus € éxdrepar, Kara vdjious ovs Bevo 
TOO Te dpxew Kal dpxeabar Kowods, of prev pur) Bracorépay 
TV apy trounacobar mpoidvros TOO xpovov Kal yévous, 
oi 8¢, rabdra eumreBovvreoy TOV dpxovTwy, unre adrol tas 
Baoureias mote Katadvcew prt emitpepew emiyepotow 
érépois, BonOyoew d5é€ BactAjs te Baciredow adcKovpeévots 
Kal Snows, Kal Shwor Sijpuows Kat Baowredow adixovpevors. 

dp’ odx ovrws; 

ME. Odrw pev odv. 

AO. Ovxobv TO ve péyvorov tats KaTaoTdceow TaV 
moNurevdv drrhpxev Tats ev tais Tpiot moAcot vopoberoupé- 
vais, elre of BaotAjs evopobérouy er’ adAot tTweés; 

ME. Ilofov; 

AO. To BonBovs ye elvac tas Svo emt tiv play del 
moAw, THY Tots TeHeiow vopuors amrefodcay. 

ME. Ajjrov. 

A®. Kai pay ToUTO ‘ye ot TroAAol mpoordrrovow Tots 
vopobéraus, OmTws TovovTous Ojcovaw Tods vdpious ous 
ExOVTES Ot SFjuoe Kal To 7An On déLovrar, kabdmep av et Tis 
yupvaorais 7) latpots mpooTarrou pe Hdovis Oepamevew Te 
Kal ido0ar Ta Oeparrevopeva owpara. 

ME. Tavrdmac pev obv. 

AO. To dé y° eotiv dyarrnrov modus el Kat TUS peeTa 
Avmns py peyadAns Svvarto edexTiKd TE Kal Jyh odpara 
dmepyalecBac. 

ME. Ti pv; 

_ AO. Kai 7d8e ye ert trois tote bafpyev od aprxpov eis 
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pacrwrvnv tis Odcews TOV vopwv. 
nto mrotov ; 

AO. Ovx ay Tots vowobérais 1 peylorn Tay pepipewy 
iodTynTa avtois Twa KaTacKevdlovow Tis ovoias, irEp ev 
aAAn vowoeroupevais ToNeat modAais yiyverat, edy Ts 
Cnrh yiis Te KTHow Kweiv Kal ype@v duddvaw, 6 opav ws ovK 
av dvvaito avev ToUTWY yeveobau TOTE 70 toov ixav@s* ws 
emruxetpobvte 51) vowobérn Kweiv THY ToLovTwY TL Tas arravTE 
Aéywv pr) Kweiv Ta akivnta, Kal erapatar yas Te avada- 
opovs elonyoupevw Kal ype@v amokomds, WoT eis azropiav 
Kabicracba wavr avdpa. tots dé 87 Awpredor Kai Tod?” 
ottws wripyev KaAOs Kal aveueontws, yhv Te avaydio- 
Byr7jrws diaveecbar, kal ypéa peydAa Kal madaid odK Hv. 

ME. ’AdAn 0%. 

AQ. Il# 84 more obv, & dpioror, Kak@s ovTws adrots 
exwpynoev 7 KaToikiols Te Kal vopobecia; 

Ilds 87) Kat ti peudhopevos adradv Ayers; 

AO. “Ore TpiOv yevowevwy TOV olknoecwy 7a dvo avbray 

HEepy TAXD Thy TE moduretay Kal Tovs vopous diepBeupev, TO 
€ €v pLovov € ejewer, TO Tis dperépas ToAews. . 

ME. Od mye pdd.ov é epwrds. 

AQ. "AMA put det ye Has TOTO év TH viv oxoTobvTas 
Kat e€eralovras, mept vopeov mailovras madi mpeoButiKny 
aoddpova, SueADety tiv ddov addmws, ws ehapev jvika 
Hpxowela tropevecOar. 

. Tt piv; Kat mounréov ye ws déyets. 

AO. Tir’ ov dy oxépw KadXNw rromoaipeba rept vopwv 
} ToUTw ot TavTas SiaKkeKoounKacw; 7 7OAEwV TeEpl TivwY 
eDdoKyLwTéepwr TE Kal werlovey KaTotKloewv oKoTOiUED” av; 

ME. Od pqdov drt ToUTwY éTépas A€yew. 

AQ. Ovxoby 6 OTL pev StevoodvTd ye ot TOTE TI KaTa- 
oKeviyy TavTny ov [eAorovvjow povov €ocobar _BonBov 
ixavyv, oxedov dSiAov, aAdAa Kai tots “ENnow maow, ei 
TUs tov BapBapwv avrovs aduKot, Kabdrep ot mrept 70 “IAvov 
oixodvres TOTE, muoTevovTES Th TOV "Acoupiv Suvdper Th 
mept No ivov yevou.evn, OSpacvvopevor TOV Ac Lov myeupav 
TOV emi Tpoiav. Hv yap ETL TO THs dpxiis exelvns oxnwa 
TO owldpevov ov opLUK pov Kabdaep viv TOV méyayv Baciréa 
poBovpeba jucts, Kal Tote exelwny TH avotabeicay ovy- 
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Taéw edddicav of TéTe. péya yap eyicAnua pos atrovs 
% THs Tpotas dAwois Td Sevrepor € eveyover THs apxijs yap 
Ths ekelvwv tv pdpiov. mpds 97) tade’ Fv TavTa 1) TOO 
otpatotrédou Tod Tore Siaveunfeioa eis Tpeis mdAEts KaTa- 
oKev?) pia b770 Bacthéwy derpar, Traldwv ‘Hpaxdécous, 
Kadds, ws ed0xer, dvnupnern kal KaTaKEeKOopnLevy) Kal 
Svadepovres Ths emt TH Tpotav dducoperns. m™p@Tov ev 
yap TOUS ‘Hpardetdas or TeAomdav dyretvous jyobvro 
dpxovrey dpxovras €xew, emer ad TO orpardomedov TOTO 
Tob emt Tpotav adiKopevov Suadépew Tpos GpeTHv: veviKny- 
Keevae yap ToUTOUS, WrrhoGae OM bro TOUTWY exelvous, >Axatovs 
dvras bro Awpidv. ap” odx ovrws oldpcBa. Kat Tie Siavoia 
TaUTY katacKevdleabat Tovs TOTE; 

ME. Ildvv pev odv. 

A®. Odxoiv Kai 76 BeBaiws olecbar rab0’ eEew eixds 
avrovs Kai ypovov Tw av moAdy pévew, ATE KeKOWwWYNKOTAS 
prev TOAA@Y tévwv Kai Kwdvvwv GAArjAo.s, bd yevous Sé 
évos TOV Baciiéwy adeAddv dvtwy SiakeKxoopjobar, mpos 
tovTois 8 ért Kal moAAois pavrect Kexpypevous eivas ToIs 
te dAdos Kai TO AcAdixd ’ArddMwnr; 

ME. IIds 8 od« etkds; 

A@®. Tatra 57) 7a weyddra otrws mpocdoxwpeva SiemTaTo, 
Ws €ouxe, TOTE Tayxd, TAY SrrEep eEitropev vuvd7) opuLKpOd 
p€pous Tob mrepl TOV vpueTEpov Td7rOV, Kal TOTO 51) Tpds TA 
dvo épn ToAcLobv od TUudTOTE TETAUTAL EXPL TA VOV? e7rel 
yevouevn ye 7) TOTE Sidvoia Kal cuudwvyjcaca «cis EV, av- 
uidatatov av Twa dvvayw eaxe Kata mdAcuLoV. 

ME. [lds yap ov; 

A@®. Has ov Kal mH dudAeTo ; op obK dfvov emloKorrety 
THAtKobTov Kal Towobrov ovornua 7 HTS OTE TUX Suepbetpe 5 

ME. Xyod yap obv 51) tus dv aAAd <a> oKoTy, 7) vojLous 
7 moNuretas das Bedoauto owlovoas add kal peytha 
mpdypata 7 Kal TovvayTiov Svapbetpotoas TO mapdmay, et 
dpreAjoece TOUTW. 

AO. Tobro pev apa, as Eouey, edTux@s trws euBeBy- 
Kapev ye els Twa oKxepw tkavyy. 

ME. IIdvu pev obv. 

AO, “Ap ody, ® Davpdore, AeA Paprev dvOperrro mdvres, 
Kal 7a vov 1) qpets, oldpwevor pev ExdotoTre Te Kaddv Opav 
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mpayua yevopevov Kal Javyaora av epyacdpevor, el Ts dpa. 
jrvaTnOn ahs abr xpHobar Kard TWO. Tpomov, 70 5é viv 
ye jpets Tax a dv tows mepl TooTO avro our’ dpbds Stavoot- 
pba ovre Kara pvow, Kal 57) Kal wept Ta GAAa mates 
mavrTa, Tept wv av ovtw SvavonOdow; 

ME. Adyeus 5é 81) Ti, Kal wept Tivos cor P@pev padtor’ 
elpjolat tobrov Tov Adyov; 

A®. ’Qyabé, Kat adros euavtod vuvd7) KateyéAaca. 
amoPrépas yap mpos Tobrov tov ordAov ob mépi diadcyo- 
pea, cdo€é wor mayKadds te elvar Kal Oavpacrov <dav> 
KThwa Tapatecety tots “EAAnow, domep elmov, et Tis apa 
atT@ ToTe KaAds éxpyjoaro. 

ME. Odxodp ed Kal éyovtws votv ot Te mavra elmes Kal 
emnverapev ALES ; 

. “lows: evvod ye pv ws mas, ds av tdn Te péya 
kat Svvayw €xov moAAjv Kat pony, evOds Eafe TobTO, ws 
elmep emiaTaito 6 KeKTHMLEVOs adT@ xphoba TovovTw TE SvTL 
Kal tHAKovTw, Oavydor dv Kal mod\Ad KaTEepyacdmevos 
evdatpovoc. 

ME. Odxody dpBov_ Kal TOTO ; y] TOs A€yeus 5 

AQ®. Xxdzer 87 wot BAerwv 6 Tov Erawov ToOTov _Tepl 
éxdotou TiWéwevos dpOds A€yer: mp@rov dé repli adrod rob 
vov Neyomevov, THs, et Kata TpoTrov HmioTHOnoay Ta€ar Td 
oTpatomedov of ToTe SiaKkocpobvTes, TOO KaLpod TwsS av 
éruxov; dp ovK «i ovveotynady Te aofards atro didowlov 
Te els TOV del xpdvov, wate abToUs Te eAevMepous elvar Kai 
ee dpxovras dv BovAnbetev, Kal ddws ev avOpodtrots mot 

L “EMo Kal BapBapors mparrew (ore emOupoter adrot 
TE ae ob Exyovol—LOv od ToUTwY xdpw ématvotev dv; 

ME. Ilavu peév odv. 

A@®. *Ap’ ov Kal ds adv idav mAobrov péyay 7) TYyLAs 
Suadepovoas yevous, } Kal orvody Trav TovovTw, elm Tavrd, 
Tatra, mpos ToOTO Brérranv elev, ws dua Tobro avr yevnoo- 
peva dv dv emu ndvta i) ra wretora Kal doa dbubrara 
Adyou; 

ME. "Eouxe yoo. 

AO. Dépe Oy, mavrwv avOpamwy éotl Kowov emOpnpea. 
&y Tt TO viv bro TOO Adyou SynAovpevov [ws adros dnow 6 
Adyos]; 
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ME. To motov ; 

AO. To xara ri ris avrob poxis emiragw Ta, yuyvo- 
peva ylyvec0ar, padiora pev dmavra, «f dé py, Ta ye 
avOpubrruva. 

ME. Ti py; 

AO. neu éreimep Bovdrducba mavtes TO TOLOdTOV 
del, maides Te dvTes Kal avdpes mpecBdTaL, TobT’ adTo Kal 
evyoinel” &v avayKaiws dia Tédovs ; 

ME. Ids o ov; 

AQ. Kai pay tots ye pidois wou ovvevyoipcl” av tadTa 
amep exeivou éavrotow. 

ME. Ti piv; 

AQ®. Didos pev tos warpi, mais dv avdpl. 

ME. IIds 8 ov; 

A@®. Kal pi dv y 6 mais edyerar éavt@ yiyveoba, 
mod. 6 tatnp amev&air’ av Tots Geois pndapas Kata Tas 
Tod véos edyas ylyvecbar. 

ME. “Oray dvontos Ov Kal ert véos edxyrat, déyers ; 

A@®. Kai érayv ye 6 marTp Ov yepwv 7 Kal opodpa vea- 
vias, undev TOV addy kal Tov Sucaiwy yeyvasokw, evXTITAL 
para mpobtpws ev rabypacw adeAdois wy Tots yevopevots 
Onoet mpos tov Svatvxds TeAcvTHcavta ‘ImmddvTov, 6 Se 
Tats yuyvwokn, TOTE, doxelts, mats marpl ouvevéeTar; 

ME. Mavbavw 6 ) A€yeus. Adyewv yap pot doxets ws od 
TOTO edKTEéov ovode ezretKTéov, ETrecIau mdvra. Th €avtod Bov- 
Ajeet, THY BovAnow be pander paMov Th éavToo ppovices: 
Tobro dé Kal mow Kal eva, nudv Exactov Kat evyecOau Seiv 
Kal omevdew, orrws voov e€e. 

AO. Nai, Kal 81) Kal mroAutiKdv ye av8pa. vopobérny ws 
del det ™pos TOoOTO Br€rovra - Ti évas Tas Ta€ets Tov vopev 
abrdés TE euvnobny, K Kal buds eTavapypyoKo—Kar” dpxas €f 
pepvyueBa. Ta AexPevra—ort TO pev obey 7 Hv TaparceAevpia, 
ds Xpecy ein TOV dyabov vowoberny mdyra mohépou xdpw 
Ta. vOpLupLa. rBevan, TO be ewov €Aeyov ott TobTO bev ™pos 
play aperiy ovady TerTdpwv KeAevou TiWeaba Tods vojious, 
déou de oy) mpos méoav pev Brérrew, pdduora, dé Kal mpos 
mporrny TH Tis oupmdons aYyEHove. dperis, dpovnais 5 ein 
TooTO Kal vods Kai dd£a per’ epwrdos Te Kal emBupias - TOUTOLS 
émopevns. Ker 57 mdAw 6 Adyos eis Tabrdév, Kal 6 A€ywr 
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ey viv Aéyw maAw diep TOTE, €l pev Botrcobe, ws mrailwr, 
ei 8’, ws omovddlwy, 6 ore 5 pyc OXh xXpHobae adpadepov 
pak vooy py) KeKTNLEvov, aAXa Tdvavria. tais BovAnceaiv 
of ylyveoba. omovddlovra 8 ei pe tiPevar BovdAcobe, 
tibere* mavu yap obv mpoadoK® viv buds edpnoew, TH Adyw 
Emrojievous Ov OAlyov eumpoobe mpovbeueba, THs TOV Bacr- 
Aéwy te POopas Kal dAov Tob Siavonuaros ov detdiay obdcav 
THY airiav, ob” ort TO. mrept TOV moAepov ovK iymtoravTo 
dpxovrés TE Kal oUS Tpoonev dpxeoban, TH Aourf de mdon 
kakia duehOappéva, Kai udAora TH mrept Ta. peyvora TOV 
avOpwrivwr mpayydrwv apabia. tar’ odv ds obrw yéyove 
mept TA TOTE, Kal Vv, El mov, ylyveTat, Kal és TOY EmeELTA 

/ > a” / a58i 4 / 
xpovov odk aAAws ovpPyoerar, eav BovAnobe, meipdcopat 
iwv Kata Tov fis Adyov aveupioxew te Kal dpuiv SnAody 
kata Svvayw ws ovow didois. 

. Ady pev toivuv oe, d E€ve, émaweiv eax Géorepov, 
epye de odddpa emauveodjieBa” mpoOvpes yap Tots Acyo- 
pevous, emrarodovOnaoper, ev ols 6 ye éeAcvdépws emawayv 
Kal pq) pddAvor’ éorly Katadparis. 

ME. “Apwor’, & Krewia, cal mowdpev a A€yes. 

KA. "Eorat tadra, eav beds eBéAn. Aye pdvov. 

AO. Papev oy vov, Kal? o80v iovres TV Aoumny Tob 
Adyou, THVv peyiorny dpwabiav ToTe ekelvyny Thy SUvapuv 
amoX€oat Kal viv TAVTOV tobro _mepurevar mrovety, wate TOV 
ye vopobérny, ei TOO’ ovTws exer, TEipatéov Tats moAcow 
dpovnow pev conv dSuvarov eumoveiv, THv 8 avovay OTL 
pdrvora e€aipeiv. 

- Afro. 

AQ. Tis ou 7 peylorn duxaiws av A€youro | duoc ; 
oxometre ei ovvddfer kal of@v Aeydpevov: eye jrev 81) TIV 
Toudvoe TiHewar. 

KA. ITotay ; 

A®. Ti érav To tu d0€av Karov 7 7) ayabov eivas p41) Pr 
tobto ada bo, TO be Tov pov Kal adixov Soxobdy elvat 
PAR Te Kal domdlnrae. Tadrny Thy Svadwriav Admns. TE 
Kal 7Sovijs pos THY Kara Adyov Sdgav dpaBiay ppt elvat 
wi coxdryy, peylorny dé, OTe TOD mAnBous € €oTl THs poxijs 


b to yap AvTrovpevov kal 70dpevov adrijs orrep dfjuos Te Kal 


TAGs Trews CoTw. STav odv emaTHuats 7) Sd€ats 7} AOyw 
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evavridra, Tots poe a apxixois, 7 poxn, Tobro dvo.av mpoc- 
ayopeven, moNeus TE, drav dpxyovow Kal vopous 47) metOnrau 
TO TAGs, Tavrov, kat 57) Kal évds avdpos, dmdTrav Kaol € év 
poxi Adyou evovres pndev ToL@ow méov adda, 81) ToUTOLS 
may Tobvavriov, TavrTas mdoas dwabias TAS 7Anupedcoraras 
eywy” av Deinv TOAEds TE Kal évos ExdoTOVU TOV ToNrav, aA’ 
ov Tas TOV SypuwovpyOv, ef dpa pou KatapavOdvere, @ E€vor, 
6 Aéyw. 

KA. MavOdvopev re, & dire, Kal ovyxwpoduey a 
déyets. 

AO. Todro pev roivur odtw Keiobw Sedoypévov Kat Aeyo- 
pevov, ws ois Tadr’ dwabaivovor tav Tokitdy oddev em- 
TpeTITEoV apyiis EXOpevov, Kab wos dyrabeow dverdiaréov, av 
Kat mdvu Aoyrarucot Te Mou kal TavTa TA Kopi Kal doa 
m™pos Taxos Ths puyns mehuKodta SiaTreTovypevor amavTa, 
Tovs be Tobvavtiov éxovras TOUTWY WS cogous TE TpOOpHTEor, 
av at 7} Aeydpevov pajre ypdppara pajre vey emloTwvrat, 
Kal Tas apyas doréov ws euppoow. m@s yap av, ® didor, 
dvev ouppuvias yévour’ av ppovncews kal TO opLuKporarov 
eldos; ovK €or, GAN’ 7 Kkaddiorn Kal peyiorn Trav oup pa 
vi@v peylorn Suxardrar” av. Aéyoro aodia, Hs 6 pev Kard 
Adyov Cdv HETOXOS, 6 O€ drroheumdpevos olopbopos Kal trept 
moAw oddau.A owrip adAa wav Todvaytiov aualaivwr eis 
Taira exadorote pavetrar. rabra pev ovv, Kabdzrep elope 
aptt, AcAcypeva teOqrw TavTy. 

. Keto8w yap odv. 

A®. “Apyovras dé 51) Kai dpyouevous avayKatov év tats 
moXcow elvai mou. 

KA. Ti py; 

AQ. Kiev dfubpara de 57) Tob TE dipxew Kal dpxeoIar 
70 id €or Kal mooa, ev Te moheaw ‘eydrars Kal opuKpats év Te 
oixiaus doavrus ; dp’ odxt év ev TO TE TATPOS Kal pnrpos ; 
Kal dAws yovéas exydvwy dpxew afiwpa opbov mavtaxod av 
en; 

KA. Kai pada. 

AO. Tovrep bé ye émromevov yevvatous dyevv@v dpxew* 
Kal tpitov ere ToUTOLs ouveTreTaL TO TpEGBUTEpous [LEV ApYELV 
deiv, vewrépous 5é apxeoGar. 

KA, Ti piv; 
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A@®. Téraprov &’ ad dSovAous pev dpxeobar, eur iciey de 
apxew. 

KA. Ilés yap ov; 

A@. Ilduarov ye otuar 76 Kpeitrova ev apxew, Tov 
nTTW dé dpxeoOar. 

. Mada ye dvaykatov dpxny elpyxas. 

AO. Kai metorny ye €v ovptracw Tois Cabous obcay Kal 
kata dvow, ws 6 OnBaios éfn more TlivSapos. TO O€ 
peyiorov, ws €ouxev, a€iwpa ExTov av ylyvoiro, émeaOan prev 
Tov avemLoTnuova KEeAcBov, TOV dé dpovodvra Hyetobai Te Kal 
dpxew. Kaitou TobTS ye, @ Ilivdape oopusrare » oXEOOV ovK av 
Tapa. puow & eywye painy yiyveaBar, Kata pvow €, THY Tod 
vopov éxdvtTwy apxnv adr od Biaov mepuxviav. 

KA. ’OpOorata Aédyeis. 

AQ. Ocopidj} d€ ye Kal edruxh Twa A€yovres €Bddopny 
apxnv, eis KARpov Twa. Tpodyomev, Kat Aaxdvra bev apxew, 

vokAnpobrra dé amidvTa apxeoGar TO SuKawdTarov eivai 
ape. 

KA. “AAn Ogorara. A€yets. 

AO. Opis, Oy,” paiwev a ay, “ @ vopobeéra,” mpds tiva 
mailovres TOV emt voor Béow 6 bovrew padiws, “ doa éati 
7™pos dpxovras dfubpara, Kal Ort mepuKora, mpos dMnra 
evayTios ; vov yap 5) oTdcewy mHyhv Twa. aunuprcapev 
mpeis, qv det oe Depamevew. mp@rtov de wel? 7ypav dvdoxepar 
TOs Te Kal Ti Tapa Tatra apuaprovres of mrepi te "Apyos kal 
Meconvynv Baoirjs attods dua Kat thy TOV “EN jvwv 

Uva, ovoav Javpacriny ev TH TOTE xpovw, SvepOerpay. ap’ 
otk ayvonoavtes Tov ‘Hoiodov dpbotata Adyovta ws To 
HpLov TOO TavTos ToAAdKIS éort mAéov ; [onéray 7] 70 pev 
oAov Aap Bdver Cnpid@des, TO 8 Tcov MeTpLov, TOTE To 
peérpiov Tod apeérpov TrA€ov HyHoaTo, apewov Ov xelpovos.]” 

KA. ’Op6drara ye. 

AO. II6repov obv olducba mepl Baow\éas TOOT eyyvyvo- 
Juevov éxdorore Siadbetpew mpoTepov, } €v totow Spots 5 

To pev eixos Kat To odd, Baoiléwy todr elvac 
venga bmepnpavws avr dua Tpupds. 

0. Ovxody Sfrov ws mp@rov Tobro ot Tore BaotdAjjs 
eoxor, TO TAcovextety Tov teDevtwv voor, Kal 0 Aoyw TE 
kal opKm emjvecav, od avvepwvnoav adrois, dAAd 7H dia- 
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gwvia, ws hpuets paper, odca duabia peyiorn, SoKotca dé 
gogia, mavr éexeiva did mAnupéActay Kal dpovoiay THv 
mixpav duepberpev; 

Eouxe yodv. 

AQ. Elev: ti 51) tov vopobérny eer tote TUWevta €d- 
AaBnOAvar rovTov mepi Tod maBous THs yevéoews; ap @ 
mpos Yedv viv pev oddev coddov yrdvat Tobro odd’ eimeiv 
xarerov, <i S¢ mpoideiv iv Tote, codutepos av %v jhudv o 
Tmpoidwyv ; 

ME. To motov 57) Aéyeus 5 

A@. His 70 yeyovos Trop: dpi, @ MéyiMe, corw vov 
ye KaTiOovTa yrvar, Kal yvovTa eimety pdd.ov, 0 TOTE edet 
ylyvecBar. 

ME. Xadeorepov er réEye. 

A®. To toivey capdorarov av ein Td To.dvee. 

ME. To zotov; 

A®. ’Edv tis peilova 5:66 tots eAdrroow [dvvapw | 
mapels TO HETpLov, | moious TE ioria Kal oopaow Tpoprjy 
Kal puxats a dpxds, dvarpérerat mov mdvra, Kat e€vBpilovra 
Td. pev els voaous Jet, Ta Se els Exyovov UBpews dductay. 
ti obv 5% mote Adyouev; apa ye TO Tove, as Ovx €o7’, 
o piror dvopes, Ovnrijs poxis pvaus qTis TmoTE Suvijoerae 
TV peylorny év dvOpebrrous apy pepew véa Kal avurrev- 
Ouvos, wate pq) THs peyiorns vooou dvoias mnpwbeioa 
adris Tip Sudvovay, ptcos exew mpos Tay eyyorara pirlwy, 
6 yevOpEvov TAXd SuepBerpev avr Kal méoav THY Svvapuy 
Hpdvicev adtis; Todr ody edAaBnOjvar yvovtas TO wéTpLOV 
peydAwy vowobeTdv. ws odv 57 TOTE 'yevouevov, viv EoTw 
peTpiitata Tomdcat* TO 8 €ouKev eivar— 

ME. To zotov; 

A®. eds eivar K150}Levos vpav Tis, Os Ta peMovra 
mpoopav, didupor v bpiv putevoas Thv Tov BactAdwr yeveow 
ek Hovoyevods, els TO eTprov GAAov ovveatetie. Kal peta 
TooTO ETL pvous Ts avOpwrivyn weperypevn Oeia Tut Suvdpet, 
Karodca v Uav THY apxnv eypatvovoay & ett, pelyvuow THY 
Kara yipas odppova dvvapuw TH KaTa yevos avbdder p porn, 
Ti T@V OKTA) Kal elicoou yEepovTwv todympov els 7a. péeytora 
Th Tav Baovhéwy Tmoujoaca duvdper. 6 de Tpiros owrip 
dpiv ert omapy@cay Kali Ovuovpevyv tHv apxiv opav, olov 
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ydAvov eveBadev adTh THY TOV eddpav SUvapy, eyyvs THS 
KAypwriis a dyayov Suvdpews: Kal Kara 51) TodTov Tov Adyov 

7) Baovreta map div, e€ dv ede OULPeELKTOS yevopevn Kal 
erpov exovoa, owbeioa avr?) owrnpias tots dMous yéyovev 
aitia. émel emi ye Tnpevp kal Kpeodovrn Kat tots tére 
vopoberais, olrwes dpa Hoov vopoberobvres, odd” 7 Apt- 
orodnwou prepis €owOn trot’ av—od yap ixavds dies vopo- 

eolas ETrELpou' oxedov yap ovK dy TOT" sh ol Opkous 
petpidoa ybvyny veav, AaBotoay apxnv e& js, 8 vvaTov my 
Tupavvioa yeveoIar—vby 8 6 Beos edei€ev olay det Kal 
bet a) THY pLevodcav pdduora. a apxny ylyveoBar. TO dé map’ 
HaV yrypdoKecbat Tabra, Orep elzrov eumpoobev, vov pev 
yevopevov ovdev copdv—ex yap Trapadelypatos pay ‘yeyo- 
votos obdev xaderrov—ei 8” Hv Tis mpoop@v Tote TadTa Kat 
Suvdpevos jerpidoat Tas dpxas Kal piav eK TpL@v mroufjoa, 
Ta Te vonbervta av Kada ToTE TAVTA améawoEe Kal OUK av 
mote 6 Ilepowkos emi tiv “EAAdda 008’ adAdos oddels ardAos 
av Wpunoe, Katadpovnoas ws dvTwv Huadv Bpaxéos akiwv. 

KA. ’AAn69 Aéyers. 

A®. Aicypd&s yodv nutvavto adrovs, & KXewia. ro 8 
aloxpov rA€yw ody ws od vuKaVTEs ye Of TOTE Pe Kara yiv 
Kal Kara OdAarrav KaAas VEvLKHKAGL pdxas: aAAd. 6 pnt 
aloxpov ToT” clvat, TO8E Aéyor,, TO mparov pev eketvenv Trav 
ToAewv Tpidv ovodv piav drép THs “EAAddos apivat, Ta 
dé dvo Kakds ottws elvar SiePOappeva, Wore 7) ev Kal 
Aakedaipova duexddAvev eraptvew adrH, oAcwotoa adrh” 
Kara Kpdros, 7 8 av Tpwrevovoa év Tols TOTE Xpdvots Tots 
Tept THY Svavouny, 7) mrept To "Apyos, Tapaxahoupevy apv- 
vew Tov BapBapov ov dmnKovoev ovr” Tver. moda dé 

éyeov av Tis TA TOTE yevopeva mepl éxeivov TOV 770Acov 
THs ‘EM ddos oddapydis evoxXyLova av KaTnyopot odd” ad 
dptvacbar THY ‘ye ‘EMdba A€ywr opbads av A€you, GAN’ «i 
py) To TE 7ABnvaiwy Kat To Aaxedaipoviwy Kown Savona 
jpvvev THY emodaav Sovdrciav, ayedov av Hon mavT tv pe- 
perypeva TH Trav “EMqjvev yern ev adAjAots, Kat BapBapa 
ev “EMyor Kal “EMyvucd € ev BapBdpors, Kabarep Ov Iépoae 
Tupavvovat Ta viv Svarrepopnreva Kal oupTrepopn eva, KaK@s 
[eorappeva | Katoukeirat. Tadr’, ® KAewia kai Mey 
exouev emitysdy tots te mdAa troduruKois Aeyopevous waa 
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vopobéras Kal tois viv, iva Tas aitias abrav dvalnrodvres, 
dvevpioxwpev ti Tapa Tatra edev Tmparrew do: olov oy) 
Kad 70 Tapov elropev, ws dpa ov det peyddas dpyas ovo" 
avd apeiKktous vopobereiv, Svavonfévras TO Tove, OTe mow 
erevbépav Te elvar det Kal €udpova Kal éavtH Goan Kal 
TOV vopoberobyra. mpos tadra BAémovta Set vopoberetv. 47) 
Davpdowpev dé €f moAAdKts 75n mpobeuevor drra., elpnkapev 
ore mpos Tatra det vopoberetv Brérovra. Tov vopobérny, 
7a 5€ mpotebévta ov Tabrd jp paiverat éxdotote: aAXa 
dvadoyileoBar xp}, OTav mpos TO owdpovety Papev Seiv 
Brérew, 7) 7 mpos ppovnow 7 7 pidiav, Ws €o8” obros 6 oKoTros 
ovx ErEpos adr’ 6 avros, kal dAda 87 moAAa judas Tovabra 
ay ylyvytar pyywara 7) Svaraparrero. 

, TetpacdpeBa | mouety oUTwWS emavidvTes TOUS Adyous: 
Kal viv 51) 70 mept THs didias Te Kal Ppovycews Kal édev- 
Qepias, mpos dt BovAdpevos EwedAres A€yew Seiv oroxdleobar 
Tov vowobérny, Aéye. 

AQ. "Axovgov 87) vuv. etolv moduterav ofov pntépes dvo 
Twés, & @ cv Tas dAAas yeyovevat Ady a av Ts opbas Aéyou, 
kal Thy peev mpooayopevew povapxiav opOdr, THY 8° ad 5y)- 
poxpariay, Kal THS bev TO Ilepoay yévos aKpov eXew, Tijs 
dé Has: ati 8° ddAa oxedov draca, Kalamep cimov, ex 
TOUTWY €ial SvarrerrouctAevar. det 57) obdv Kal dvayKatov 
petadaBeiv dppotvy Tourow, elmep eAcvbepia Tr €oTa Kal 
Pur (a pera pporvncews: 6 51) BovAcra 7 Ht o Adyos m™poo- 
Tdrrew, Aéywv ws odk av more ToUTwy mous djwoipos ‘yevo- 
pevn tmoditevOfvar Svvait’ av Kadds. 

KA. [lds yap av; 

AQ. ‘“H pev toivev 70 povapxuKxov, 1) 7 S€ TO eAedbepov 
dyannoaca peerlovens 7 edeu povov, Goeid TO. jeer pea 
KEKTNTOL TouTwy, ai dev bperepar, q TE Aaxcovucr Kat Kpn- 
TUK), HaMov- "A Onvaior be Kal Ilépoae TO jLev mada ouTw 
mws, TO viv dé iTTOV. 7a 8° alta Sie\Oopev n yap ; 

KA. Ilavrws, et yé ov wédoper 6 é mpovbeueba. Tmepaivew. 

AQ. ’Axovwuev 57. Idpoae ydp, dre pev To péoov 

Mov Sovreias Te Kat érevbepias Hyov emt Kdpov, mparov 
peev eAcdbepor € €yévovTo, €reita Se ddAwy Todd Seon oran. 
eAevbepias yap dapyovres peradwovres dpxopievors Kal emt 
70 loov ayovtes, waAAov didror Te Hoav orpatirat oTpaTy- 
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yois kal m1poOvpous adtods ev Tois KwdUvoLs TapelxovTO* Kai 
El Tis ad dpovimos tv ev adtois Kal BovAevew duvards, od 
PO0ovepod tod Baoirdws dvros, SiddvTos S€ wappyoiay Kal 
TYL@VTOS ToOvs Els TL OvVaLevous GuuBovaAcvew, KOW?Y THY TOD 
dpovety eis TO wecov TapelyeTo SUvapu, Kal TavTa 57) TOTE ér- 
eowkev adtois du’ ehevbepiav Te Kal drAtay Kai vod Kowwviay. 

KA. "Eoucév yé mws Ta Acyopeva ovrw yeyovevat. 

A®. Il 8% otv more amdéAeto emi KayBvoov cat madw 
emt Aapetov axedov eowby ; Rowdee olov pavteia Siavon- 
Oévres xpwpcba; 

. Déper yoby jpiv one tod ed’ Omrep COppKapLEV 

AQ. Mavrevopat 57) viv mepi ye Képou, Th pev 
adrov orparnyov TE dyabov eivau Kal prrdmodAw, maidetas 
de dpOis ody 7)p0a1 TO Tapamar, oikovopia Te ovdev TOV vodV 
MpooecxynKevar. 

Ilds 87) To towdrov Pdpev; 

A®. "Eouxev €« véov otpatevecbar Sa Biov, tats yu- 
vavgty mapadovs Tovs Taidas Tpepew. at dé ws eddaipovas 
adrovs ex TOV maidcov ev0ds Kal pakaplous 75n yeyovdTas 
Kal emidecis 6 dvTas TOUTwWY ovdevos eTpe ov: KwAvovoat dé 
ws ovow ixavds evdaipoow pyre adrots evavrobobar pndeva 
eis ponder, emawety TE dvayralovoa mdvras TO Acyopevov 
2 mpatropevov tm’ adradv, COpepav tovovrovs Twas. 

Kadjv, ws €ouxas, Tpopnv <ipnkas. 

A®. Tuvacxeiay pev ody Baowidwy yvvatk@v vewori 
yeyovuray movoiwy, Kat ev avdpav epynuia, dud 70 pa) oxo- 
Adlew dd toAduwv Kal modMAdv Kwddvwv, Tods maidas 
Tpepovoar. 

KA. "Eyeu yap Adyov. 

AO. ‘O 52 TaTihp ye avtois ad Troiwvia ev Kal mpoPara 
kal ayéAas avdpa@v te Kat ddAAwy rodAA@v moAAds €xTaro, 
adrovs dé ols Tabta mapaddicew Ewedrev hyvder THY TaTpwmav 
od Traidevopevous TEXYNY, ovoav Tepouxrjy—rroureven OvTwY 
Ilepoay, Tpaxelas xwpas exydvev—orhnpay Kal (Kavi moL- 
pévas dmepyalecbar pdra t ioxupods Kat duvayevous OupavrActv 
Kal aypumveiy Kal et orpareveoBar d€ou orparevecbau* due- 
Plapwevnv de mawelav b77r0 THs Aeyopevns evdaypovias THY 

noun repuetdev bad yuvauKdy Te Kal edvouxov mrawdev- 
Gévras abtob Tos veils, dbev éyevovTo olous iv abrods €iKos 
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yeveobar, tpoph avemimAnkrw tpadevtas. apadaBovres 
8 ody of matdes tedeuTncavros Kupou Tpupys peotol Kal 
dvemumAn€ias, mp@rov plev TOV & Erepov depos dréxrewe TO 
tow dyavartOv, pera dé TobTo adros juauvdqLevos b7710 pens 
Te Kal draSevoias THY apynv amdAecev b70 Mrjdcov TE Kal 
Tod Aeyopevov TOTe evvovxyouv, KaTappovycavTos THs Kap- 
Bvcov pwpias. 
. Aéyerar 5) taird ye, Kat gouxev oxedov ottrw ws 
yeyovevar. 
A®. Kai pay Kal mA ets IIdpoas eABeiv tiv apynv 
8a Aapeiov Kat T&v éenta réyerai Tov. 
KA. Ti pv; 
AO. Ocwpdpev 57 ovverropevot TO Adyw. Aapeios yap 
“ Baowréws ovK Vv dds, | mavdeta TE ob Svarpupaon TeOpap- 
pévos, eBoy 8” eis TY apxynv Kat AaBerv wor EBdopmos, 
SteiAeTro Extra pepyn TeUopevos, Ov Kal viv ere opuKpa. ovet- 
para. AdAerrra, Kal vdjious ngtov Oéwevos oikety lodrnra. 
Kowny Twa clodepour, Kal Tov Tob Kupov dacpdv, dv 
treaxeto IIdpoas, eis Tov vopov evéder, dirtav mopilwv 
Kal Kowwviav maow Ilépoas, Xpnuace Kal Swpeais Tov 
Ilepodv Sfjpwov Tpocaydopevos- Tovyapody avT@ Ta. otpared- 
pata er” edvoias MpooeKTHaaTo xcpas odk €AdrToUs dv 
katédime Kipos. pera 5é€ Aapetov 6 tH BactruKH Kat 
tpudwon madAw madevbels madeia HépEns—‘ *Q Aapete,” 
etmetv coTw dixaotatov lows, “ds To Kdpov Kakov ovK 
euables, eOpeysw 5é HépEnv ev tots atrois 70egw ev olomep 
Képos KapBtonv ’’—o 8é, dre THv abrav mrawdedv yevowevos 
exyovos, mapamjova dmeréAecev Tots KapBioou Tabypwacw: 
Kal oxedor €, ék ye Toaovrov Baoreds é ev Ilépoas ovdeis Tw 
péyas eyyéyovev aAn bas, anv Ye, ovopare. TO e& alrvov 
od TUXNS, WS O eLL0s Adyos, aN’ 6 KaKos Bios 6 dv of TOV 
Svadepovtwrs mAovoiwy Kal Tupavvey maides Ta. TroNAd. Cdow: 
od yap fy Tote ‘yevnTat mais Kat aviip Kal yépwv ex Tabrns 
rijs tpodis Suahépwv mpos apeThy. 4. on, paper, T® VOLo- 
er] oKemTEov, Kal mpiv de ev TO viv mapovre. ‘Sixavov 
pay, 2) Aaxedauyidviot, Tobro ye TH monet v buav arrodiddvar, 
Ort mevia Kal movrys Kal idwwreia Kat Bacwreia Siagdepoveay 
085” qvrwodv TyY Kal Tpodpiy vewere, as [47) 70 Kar’ d apyas 
bpiv Oeiov mapa Deod Sicpavrevoatd twos. od yap. dy de? 
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Kata moAw ye elvar Tas TyLas Umepexovoas, OTL Tis eoTW 
tAovTw Svahepwr, errel odd Stu Taxds 7 KaAds 7 loxupds 
dvev Twos aperhs, ov8’ dperhs js av awhpootvyn am. 

ME. Il&s roéro, & geve, Adyets ; 

A®@. “Av8peta mou popiov apeths €v; 

ME. Ilés yap ov; 

A®. Atxacov roivyy airos tov Adyov aKovaas €t got 
d€€au’ dv ovvo.kov 7) yelrova elvai Twa ofddpa ev avdpetov, 
pe) addpova dé add’ axddAaorTov. 

ME. Eddyjper. 

A@®. Ti 5€; reyvikov pev Kat wept tabra copov, adu- 
Kov O€; 

ME. Ovddapds. ; 

A@®. ’AMa pv 7d ye Sixaov od deta ywpis Tod 
owdpoveiv. 

ME. Ids yap dv ; 

A®. Odde pay ov ye codpov 7 jpets vuvon mpovbeucba, TOV 
Tas 7dovas ral Avrras KEKTNLEVOVY Guupwvous Tots dpHois 
Adyous Kal érropevas. 

ME. Od yap odv. 

A@®. "Ext 87) Kai 7dd€ emoxepapeba tOv ev tats md6- 
Acow Tyunoewv everxa, Total te opOal Kal jar) yiyvovrat 
EKGOTOTE. 

ME. To zotov; 

AQ. Xawdpoovvyn dvev Taons Tihs dAns dperijs év 
pox hy TWL LEeLovwpern TiLwov 7) aTYyYLoV yiyvowT av KaTa 

iKnv; 

ME. Ovdx. éyw drrws etm. 

AQ. Kai pay elpykds ye peTpiws: etry yap 51) dv 7po- 
Env domoTepovody, Tapa péhos ewouy” av doxets PbéyEacbar. 

. Kadds Tolvuy yeyovos av ely. 

A®. Elev: 70 peév 87) mpdcOnpa dv TyLat TE Kal atypia 
od Adyov, aAAd Twos waAAov 7 avwyhs, a€vov av etn. 

ME. Ladpoovyny [Loe paivy A éyewv. 

AQ. Nai. 10 dé ye tev aMov mAetota muds agedobv 
peta THs tpooOnKns pwdAor’ av TyYL.wpevov opPdrara TYL@TO, 
kal TO deVTEpov Sevrépws: kal oUtw 82) Kata Tov e&fjs Adyov 
Tas epe&s Tyas Aayxdvor € ExaaTov opbds av Aayydvot. 

ME. "Exec tavrn. 
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AO. Ti ofv; 0d vopobérov Kat tadra ad djoopev elvar 
Svavewew ; 

ME. Kai pada. 

AO. Bower 57) Ta. pev amavTa Kal ep. EKaOTOV Epyov 
Kal Kara. opuKpa éxetvey Sdpev vetwar, TO dé TpLyH SteAciv, 
érretd1) vopLeov eopev Kal avTol ws emOupnrat, repabamer, 

tatewety xwpis TA Te péyroTa Kal SevTEpa Kal TpiTa; 

ME. Ildvv peév odv. 

A®. Adyoper toivuy 6tt rédw, ds Eouxev, THY wéAAOVoaY 
odlecbai TE Kal evdaysovycew eis dvvapww avOpwrivny det 
Kat dvayKatov Tysds TE Kal drysias Svavepew 6pAas. €oTw 
S€ 6p9Bs dpa TyudTaTa pev Kal mpPOra Ta arept THY Puri 
ayaba Ketobar, awhpoatvys trapxovons adr, Sevrepa 
Ta Tepl TO O@pa KaAa Kai ayald, Kal Tpita Ta Trepl oe 
ovolay Kal XpHpwara Acydpeva.s Touro be av extds TUS 
Baivn vonoberns 7) 7 mos, els TYLAS 7) xXpywara mpodyouca 
7 Tl Tov boTépwv els TO mpoatev TyLats TaTTOVOA, OH’ 
Gavov ovTe TroAuTiKOV av Spwn mpaypya. eipjofw Tabra 7) 
TOs Hiv; 

ME. Ildvu pev obdv ecipjobw cadds. 

A®. Tatra peév toivuev jyds emi mAdov émoinoev eimetv 
€ ~ A / ~ , > / \ 
% Ilepo@v mept didoKeis THs woATEtas’ avevpioxomev Sé 
émet eineiv évi yelpovs atrov’s yeyovdtas, THv dé aitiay 
gpapev, Ott TO eAcVOepov Aiav adeAdpevoe Tod Sryov, TO 
SeomotiKov O° éemayayovtes pGAAov Tob mpoorKovTos, TO 
dirov amwAcoav Kai TO KoWWOoV ev TH. monev, Tovrou be 
pOapevros, oul? 4 Ta&v dipxovTwv Bovdy o omep dpxopmevev Kal 
Tob Sijprov BovAcverat, an’ eveka THS adTAV apyts, av TL Kal 
opuKpov mA€ov Exdatote Wy@vTat €aeaOai opuow, avaordrous 
pev modes, dvdorara dé Avy pidva Tupi catapbetpavres, 
exOpas Te Kal dvnderros prcobvytes pucodvrau Otay Te eis 
xpelav Tod pedxeoBar mrepl éavTa@v Tovs Sipous aduxcv@vrar, 
ovdev Kowov ev avtois av peta mpobupias Tob eOedew KWwdvu- 
vevew Kal udyeoOar a dveupioxovow, aAAd KEKTNMEVOL peupiddas 
amepavrous Aoyiou@, axpHatous ets 7déAELov mdacas KeKT HV 
Tal, Kal xabdrrep evoeets dvOpcbrreny peabovpevor, b7r0 
produ dv Kal L dOveiwv avOpuirrwv yyobvrai mote owbjcecBau. 
mpos de TovTous dpabaivew dvayKdlovrar, A€yovres Epyous 
Ort Afjpos mpos xpvodv Te Kai dpyupdv e€oTw ExdoToTE TA 
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Aeyopeva Tia Kal Kada Kata modw. 

ME. Ilavy pev odv. 

AQ®. Ta pev 5x epi ye Ilepodv, ws od« opbds ta viv 
Stoxetrae dua THY ofddpa Sovrciav Te Kal Seamrorelav, TEAOs 
exeTw. 

ME. Ildvv pev oop. 

A®. Ta de mept [ny] THs "Arrucijs ab b moduretas TO pera 
Tobro doavTws npas SueLeADety Xpecsy, as y) mavreXis Kal 
dro maodv dpx@v edcvepia Tis péTpov exovons dpxis bd’ 
érepoov od opiKp@ Xetpov™ Hpi yap Kat’ éxetvov Tov xpovor, 
OTE 7) Ilepody emiBeous Tots “"EMnow, t lows d€ ayedov atacw 
Tots tiv Eipwrny oikotow, éylyveto, modureia TE HV madara 
Kal ék TYLTpdroov dpyal Ties TerTapw, Kal Seamrotis eviv 
TUS aiddis, ou’ Hv SovAcdovres Tots TOTE VOMOLS cay 0€)opev. 
Kal mpos ToUTOLS oy) TO peyebos Tob atoAov Karta. TE yhv Kal 
Kata OaAvaTTav yevopevov, doBov amopov euBaddv, dovAciav 
éru peilova emroinoev judas Tots Te ApYovaw Kal Tots Vopots 
SovAciaatr, Kai dua ravta TabO’ juiv ovverece mpds Has 
abtovs opddpa didia. ayedov yap déxa Ereaw mpd THs ev 

adaptive vavpaxyias adixero Aars Ilepouxov ordAov dyuv, 
mépspavros Aapeiov Svappndny € emi TE "APnvatous kal "Epe- 
Tpias, eLavdpamodiodpuevov a ayayetv, Odvarov avT@ mpoevmey 
pu) mpagavte Tabra. Kat 6 Aaris Tods pev "Eperpias é ev TWt 
Bpaxet Xpove TAVTATAGLW Kara Kpdros te elAev prupidou 
ovyvais, Kat Twa Adyov els THY npeTépav mow apiev 
dhoBepov, ws ovdels "Eperpiav avrov dmomepevydrs ely: 
ovvaibavres yap apa Tas xelpas caynvedoarey mAacay Tiv 
*"Epetpixnv of otpari@trat tod Adridos. 6 87) Adyos, et 
adnOns etre Kat dry adixeto, Tovs Te aAAouvs “EAAnvas Kat 
8) Kat "A@nvaious e&érAnrrev, Kal mpeoBevopevors adrois 
mavrayoae Bonfeiv oddels 7OeAev mAnv ye Aakedaynoviwr- 
odTou dé U0 Te TOD pds Mecoxvyy dvtos TOTE TroAEu“ou Kal 
el 81) Te StexcbAvev aAAo avrovs—ov yap lopev Acyduevov— 
Borepou 8 obv dpixovro Tis ev Mapabave paxns yevomerns 
pug TEP. peta S€ TovTO Tapackevat Te peydAat Acyo- 
pevan Kal azretAal epoirwy pupiat mapa Bactkéws. mpotdvros 
dé tod xpdovov, Aapetos pev reOvdvar eAdxOn, véos dé Kal 
adodpos 6 vos avtob rapendéevar TH apxiv Kat ovdayas 
adioracba ris Oputs. of dé APnvatos wav tobto @ovto emt 
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odas adrods mapacKevdlecbar Sia. To Mapabave yevoevov, 
Kal aKovovTes “Adu TE SvopuTromevov wal ‘EMijomovrov 
Cevyvipevov Kal TO TOV vedv  ThHOos, HynoavTo ovre Kara 
ynv odiow elvac owrTypiay ovTe Kata Oddarrav: oure yap 
BonOjcew abrots ovdéva—pepvyLevor Ws 00d’ GTe TO Tpd- 
TEpoV 7ABov Kal Ta trept “Epérpiav Svempdfavro, opiot ve 
ovdels TOTe eBonOnaev oud” exwovvevoev OUP pax opevos: Tad 
TOV 57 TpooedoKwv Kal TOTE yevjoecBar TO YE Kara, yiv—Kat 
KaTa Oddarrav 8 ad macav amopiav édpwv owTyplas, vedv 
xiv Kal re medveov emrupepopLeven. pia 8 owTnpiav 
avvevoour, AetTHV ev Kal amropov, wdvynv 8° odv, BAépavres 
pos TO mporepov YEVO[LEVOV, ws €& dardpuy Kal TOTE epaivero 
yeveobau ’ TO vuxhoar pLaxopevous* emt de THs eArridos dxov- 
feevou Tavrns nupiokov Karaguyny atrots els adrovs Lovous 
elvat Kal Tos Deovs. tatr’ ody adrots mavra diAiav adAjnAwY 
everroiet, 0 PdBos 6 TOTE Tapwv 6 TE ek THY vowwv TOV 
eumpoolev yeyovws, dv SovAevovtes Tots mpdabev vopots 
€KeKTHVTO, NV aide modAdKis ev Tots avw Adyows elmopev, 
H Kal SovAevew epapev deiv Tovs peMovras dyabods éccoban, 
js 6 6 dethds eXeUbepos Kat | apoBos: ov «i Tore pa) S€os éAaBev, 
ovK av more ouvedB cv mpevaro, odd” Tovey, tepots TE Kal 
Taots Kal taTpiou Kal Tots GAXoLS OiKeElos Te Ga Kal didrots, 
Gomep | tor eBonOncev, dAdAa Kata opiKpa dv ev TH TOTE 
Hp@v. Exaoros oxedaobels aAAos dAAoce dveomrapn. 

ME. Kat pada, & eve, dpb&s Te eipynKas Kal cavT®@ Te 
Kal a marpidt TMpeTrOvTws.. 

"Kort tabra., 2) MéyiMe mpos yap oe TA eV TO 

TOTE ypdvp yevopeva, KOW@voV TH TOV Tarépov yeyovora 
pvoet, Sucarov déyew. emaKdrret pay Kal od Kal Krewias 
ei TU TpOs THV vopobeciay TMpoonKovra. A€yomev od yap pvOov 
eveka Suet epxopat, ob} ey d° éveca. opare ydap* €zrevd7) 
Twa Tpdrov Tavrov Hyetv oupBeBrjrer mdfos 6 Omrep Ilépoas, 
éxeivors pev emt méoav dovAciav ayovow Tov SHpov, Hptv &° 
ad robvavriov ent maoav €Aevbepiav Tporpemrovar Ta mAnOn, 
m&s 8) Kal ti Adyuprev rouvredbev, of mpoyeyovores iv 
éumpoobev Adyou Tpdrrov Twa Kahds elow elpnpuevor. 

ME. Aéyeis ed* meipd 8 ere cadéorepov juiv onpfva 
70 viv Aeyopevov. 

A®. “Eorat radra. ovk jv, & dito, Hiv emi Tdv 
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TaAadv vouwy 6 Shuds Twwv KUpios, aAAd Tpdomov TLV 
Exay €dovdeve Tols vopots. 

ME. [Ilotou 87) A€yers ; 

A@®. Tots epi tHv povoixiy mp@tov thy tore, wa e& 
apxns dveAOopev THY Tob eAcvbépou Aiav émidoow Biov. 
Supper yap i) Tore Hv jp 7 pLovoliky) KATO ely Te 
éaurijs aTTa Kal oxnuwata, Kal TL HV eidos wons edxal mpos 
Beovs, dvopia Sé Dvr errexadobyTo* Kal ToUTw O71) TO evavTiov 
Hv woHs €Tepov eldos—Oprvous dé tis dv avrods pddvora 
exdAcoev—xkal maiwves etepov, kal GAXo, Avovdaou yéveots 
otpat, duO3papBos Aeyopevos. vopous Te abTO TOOTO TOUVOLA 
exdAovy, wonv ws Twa érépay" éméAeyor dé cBappducovs. 
ToUrwy 3 dvareTaypéevwv Kat dAdwy Tway, ovk e&fv dw, 
eis do Karaxphavat pédous eldos: ro dé KOpos TOUTWW, 
yavat TE Ka GLa. yyovra. duxdoar, Cnpuody Te avd TOV [1 
mevOdpevov, od ovpuyé 7) iy odd€ Ties apovaor Boat mn bovs, 
Kabdarep Ta. viv, ovo” ad KpOTot emraivous dmodiovres, dda 
Tois ev yeyovoot mepl traidevow Sedoypuevov aKovew Hv 
avtots wera ovyhs dia TéAovs, Tava dé kal Tawayaryots Kal 
TO ctor » dxrw paBdov Koopovons 1) vovernois € eylyveTo. 
TaoT obv odren TETAYMEVUS HOcAev dpyecbar Tv mohur@v TO 
TAHOos, Kal 7) ToAUGY Kpivew bia OopvBov- peta S€ TadTa, 
mpotdvros TOO xpovovu, apxYovTeEs ev THs dpovoov Tapavopias 
Total eyiyvovto dice. ev Tountikol, ayvapoves dé Trepi 
70 dikaov THs Movons Kal 70 vopysov, Baxxevovtes Kal 
paddov Tob Séovros Katexopevor bf HdovAs, KepavvdvTes Se 
Opyvous Te Vuvols Kal Traiwvas diupayBors, xal adrwdias 
on) Tats KuBapediaus PyLovpevor, Kab mavra els 7avTa. ouv- 
dyovres, jovourijs dovres ba avoias Kararpevdopevor ws 
opldrnra puev ov Exo ov” jr wooy peovoiky, noovn dé TH 
Tov yalpovTos, Eire Bedricov | elre xeipwv av ein Tis, KpivoiTo 
op0drata. rovabra, 07 To.voovres TroLnpata, Adyous TE émA€- 
yovTes Tovovrous, Tots moAhots eveGecav Tapavopilay els THY 
provoikny Kal ToAWaV ws ixavois ovow Kpivew* dbev 51) Ta 
Ogatpa &€ adadvwv dwvnevt eyévovto, ws emaiovra ev 
provaats TO TE KaAOv Kal LN}, Kal ayrt dpioroxpatias ev avTh 
Dearpoxparia Tes movnpa yeyovev. «i yap 67 Kal SnpoKparia 
ev avTh TU povov eyevero eAevbepwv dvdpav, oddev & av mdvu 
ye Sewov Hv Td yeyovds: viv 8é pte prev juiv ex povarkts 
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7) mavTwv eis TavTa codias ddfa Kat mapavomia, ouvvede- 
ometo de éAcvepia. dpoBou yap eylyvovro ws €lddTEs, 7) 
dé adeva Gvauoxuvtian € EveTEKEV* TO yap Thy Teo BeXriovos 
dd€av jut) PoBetobar dia Opdaos, Todr’ adrd eorw oyxedov 
%) Tovnpa avaroxuvtia, dua dy Twos éeAevbepias diay amo- 
TeTOAUNMErNS. 

ME. *AAnféorata Ayers. 

AO. Ehetns 51) ravrn Th eAcvdepig. 1 7 700 7) eGédew Tots 
dpxovar Sovrevew ylyvour’ av, Kal é7roevn Tavrn pevyew 
marpos ral pnTpos Kal i mpeoBurépwv SovAciav Kat i voublernow, 
Kal € eyyds Tob TéAous otow vopwr Cnreiv py) darnxoous etvat, 
pos abr@ dé 78y TO Térew 6 Opkwv Kal TioTEwY Kal TO TAapaTraV 
beady pur dpovrilew, TH Aeyowevny maAaudv Teravucny vow 
emdeucvoar Kal pypoupevors, emi TA abra mdaAw éxeiva dipurco- 
pevous, xanerov aidva. Sudyovras pt) Anat toTe KaKav. Tivos 
87) Kal rade? mpi av xdpw er€x On; dety daiverau epouye 
oldvrep immov Tov Adyov | éxdorore avadap Paver, Kal 1) 
Kabdmep axydAwov KexTnpevov TO ordpa, Bia bd Tod Adyou 
depopevor, Kara TV TapouLiav dd TWOS ovov receiv, GAN’ 
emravepwTav TO vuvdr AexGev, TO Tivos 5x) xdpw [Evexa] Tadra 


eA€xOn ; 
. ME. Kadds. . 
A®. Tatra roivuy cipnrar exeivwy evexa. 
ME. Tiwvr; 


AO. ?EAgéapev ois Tov vowobérny Set tpidv oroxalopevov 
vomobetetv, dws 7) vowoleroupevn mdAus eAevOepa Te EoTat 
kal didn éavth Kal votv e€er. tabtr jv: 7 yap; 

E. Idvu pev ody. 

AQ. Tovrwv &vera 51) rodteias TH Te SeoTOTiKwWTaTHY 
mpoedopevor Kal tTHv eAcvOcpixwrdrny, emicKkoTodmev vuvt 
morépa Toure ophas mohureverau AaBovres dé atta éxa- 
Tépas peTpiorata. Twa, av pev Tov deorolew, Tav d€ Tov 
eAcvPepidcar, KarelOopev ore Tore Svadepovrwrs ev avrais 
eyévero edmpayla, emi dé TO dxpov dyayovTey EKaTepwv, 
TOV pev Sovreias, THv Sé TodvayTiov, od cuViveyKev oUTE 
Tots ote Tots. 

ME. "Ady b€orara Ayers. 

A®. Kai pv adrav y’ éveka Kat TO Awpucov eeaodueBa 
Karouxtlopevov otpatomedov Kal Tas TOD Aapdavou trwpetias 
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TE Kal THY emt OadatTy KaToiKLoW, Kat TOUS mpisrous 517) Tods 
mepiAumets yevojLevous THs plopas, err 8€ Tods eumpoobev 
Touro yevouevous 7) mtv Adyous Trepi TE ovouKijs Kat weOns 
lol / ” lol 
Kal Ta TOUTWY ETL TpPOTEpa. Tatra yap mavTa elpynrat TOO 
karWety eveka TOS mor” av moXus apiora oiKoin, kal idia 
m@s dv Ts BéArvora TOV abrob Biov Saydyou el de on) TL 
Temroupicapev mpovpyov, tis mor’ av €Aeyxos ylyvouro qty 
mpos Huds adrods Aexfeis, & MéyAd€ te kal KAewia; 

KA. "Eyes - Twa, @ E€ve, ow SoKd Karavoeiy. €ouKev KATA 
TONY 7 Twa Hiv Ta. Trav Adyev ToUTOy mdvrov av y BreENADopLev 
yeyovevat oxedov yap els Xpetav abrav éywy’ édAjdvba Ta 

/ a 

vov, Kal Katd Twa ad Katpov ov TE mapayéyovas dua Kat 
MéyWos ode. od yap amoxptipoyar odw TO viv €pol 
ovpBaivov, aAAa Kat mpos olwvov Twa Tovodwar. 1 yap 
mAetorn Tis Kpxrns emlyelpet Twa arrotKiav _Tojoaobat, 
Kal mpoordrret Tots Kyawotous emyreAn Oivar Tov Tpayparos, 
» S€ Tav Kywoiwv mors euoi te Kal dAdo evvéas apa dé 
kal vowous TOV Te adTOOL, El TES Huds apéoxovow, TiWEcAar 
KeAever, Kal El TwWes EéTépwlev, pndev Drodroyilopevous TO 
€evixov abtO&v, av BeAtious daivwvra. viv obv enol te Kal 
bpiv ravrnv SOpev xapw* ek THv eipnuevwv exAcEavtes, TO 
Adoyw ovornowpeba Ae olov e& apyis karouxilovres, 
Kal Gyo. peev jew ob Snrodpev erioxepus yevnoeTar, apa 
dé eyw Tax” av xpynoaipny eis THY wedAoveay TdAW TadTy 
Th ovoTdoer. 

A®. Od moe mov ye emayyeMers, & @ Krewia a’ él BH 
Tt MeyiMy mpooavres, Ta Tap euod ye Hyoo cou TaVTA KaTa 
voodv brdpxew eis Svvapuy. 

KA. Ed déyes. 

ME. Kat pv cat ta map” euod. 

KA. KadAto7’ eipjxarov. dardap meipwpue0a Adyw mpOrov 


/ \ , 
Katouilew TV molw. 
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BOOK IV 
SHORT ANALYSIS 


704-707 €.—Foreign trade and a navy are dangers to the 
honesty and the bravery of a people. Therefore our colony should 
not be too near the sea, and its soil should produce various but 
not over-abundant crops. 

707 e-708 e.— Better face the difficulty of welding into one 
a heterogeneous mass of colonists than that of overcoming the 
general prejudice against any improvement in polity or legislation 
which you will encounter if they all come from one city. 

708 e€-709 e.—Though bad luck may thwart the highest skill, 
without skill the best of luck cannot be utilized. 

709 e-712b.—The best chance for the establishment of a 
perfect polity is that a “divine” lawgiver should enjoy the com- 
plete confidence of a revered and public-spirited despot. 

712b-716.—The only true polity is one in which Law is 
supreme, and in which laws are made in the interest of the whole 
community. 

716-718 b.—Our whole duty towards God and all superior 
powers and existences is here set forth. 

718b to end of book.—The need of rational, persuasive, and 
artistic prefaces to the laws, 


A 


AQ. Dépe 87, tive det Savon Pivat TOTE THY mo Aw 
eoeabar; fc A€yw be ovre ToUvoja avris Epwr@v Or moT” €ore 
Ta viv, ovde ets Tov emer Xpovor ore Senjoer KaAeiv avriy— 
Tobro pev yap Tax av lows Kal 6 KATOUKLG}LOS airis 7 TUS 
Toms, 7 moTapod Twos 7) Kpyvys 7) Gedy € emmvupiia Tov ev TH 
TOT mpoobein THY abrav pneny KaUy ‘yevopevy TH moAev— 
70de d€ mept avris eoTw 6 BovAdpevos HaMov eTEpwT®, 
motepov emiPadarridios EoTat Tis 7) XEpoaia. 
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KA. Xyedov, & Eeve, amréyer Oadarrns ye 7 7dAs, Hs wept 
Ta vuven Acxbévta Hiv, eis Twas dydonKovTa oTadious. 
A®. Ti dé; Apeves dp’ eiow Kara tabdra adris, 7 TO 
mapamrav arijevos ; 
EvAipevos pev odv tatty ye ws Suvarev éeorw 
pdroTra, @ Eve. 
A@. Ilazati, ofov Adyers. ti Sé wept adriy 4 xwWpa; 
moTEpa mappopos 7) Kal Twwr emdens; 
. Lyeddov ovdevos emidens. 
A@. Teitwy Sé adrijs modus dp’ €orat tis mAnaiov; 
KA. Od wadvu, 816 Kat Katouxilerat’ tadaa yap tis e&- 
oiknois ev TO Tom yevowern THY xwpav TadTny epnuov 
> us v / a 
ameipyaorat ypovov aunyavoyv door. 
. Ti dé mediwv te Kal dp@v Kal vAns; mas pépos 
Exdotwy 7juiv elAnxev ; 
. [lpocgouxe 7H THs dAAns Kpyrns pvoer ody. 
AQ®. Tpayvrépay adriv 7) medteworepay dv réyous. 
KA. Ilavu pev odv. 
A®. Od roivuy aviards ye av ein mpos apeTns KTHow. 
y n mpos dperijs «rh 
«i Hey yap éemBadarria te Ewedrev civar Kal evAywevos Kat 
#7) mappopos aan’ emdens ToAAav, peydAov {Twos €deu 
awThpos Te avTH ral vopoberav felwy twdv, €t Ba moda 
TE epeMev 7109 Kal TroukiAa Kal para ew ToavTn poet 
yevonevn’ viv dé Trapapvbrov €, Exel TO TOV dySonKovTa oTa- 
diwv. éyyUrepov peevroe TOO SéovTos Ketrau Tijs Baddrrns, 
axedov doov evApevwréepay adriv dis eivar, Guws dé aya- 
TTOV Kal Tobro. mpocotKos yap dAarra, xwpa TO pev 
Tap” exdorny 7pepav 708, para ye pny ovTws dAwupov Kal 
TLKpOV ‘yeLTOvn|La.” €puTropias yap Kal Xpnyparropod 81a. Karr) - 
deias eumuyuTAdoa avriy, On 7a. (Bola kal amora Tais 
yvxais evrixrovaa, adtiv Te mpos adTHY THY moAW amLOTOV 
Kal adtAov trove? Kal mpos Tovs dAXovs avOpwrovs waatTws. 
mapapv0vov de = 57) ™pos Tabra Kal To mapupopos elvar KEKTTAL, 
Tpaxeta Se oboa dfAov as ovK av trokdgopds [re etn Kal 
mayipopos | Gu. TOUTO yap exovoa, moAXiy eaywynvy & av 
TOpEXopLevn, vopioparos dpyvpod kal Xpvaob mdAw avreu~ 
miperAaur” av, ob pcilov KaKOv ws eros etrety more av@? 
évos ev ovdev av ylyvouro els yevvaieoy Kal dixaiwy Ody 
KThow, ws efapev et peuvypeba, ev Tots mpoabev Aoyois. 
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KA. ?A\Aa pepynueba, Kal ovyywpoduev tore Adyew 
Has 6pOds Kal ta viv. 

AO. Te be 84; vavanynoiuns tAns 6 Tomos Huiv THs 
Xbpas mAs exer; 

- Ode €oTw ovTe Tis eddy Adyou agia our av mevKN, 
kundpurrds TE od moNAr} mirey T ad ral aAdravov odiyny 
ay eUpou tis, ols 51 mpos Ta TOV evros T&v tAroiwy jépy 
dvaykatov Tots vavmmyois xpHoba. éxdorore. 

A®. Kai tabra otk dv Kaxds exo TH xdpa THs dUcews. 

KA. Ti 87; 

A®. Mujoets rovnpas puetobar rods moAepious j41) 
padiws divacbai twa mdoAw dyaBov. 

. His 89 te t&v eipnuevwv Bréfas eles 6 A€yets 5 

A@. 7Q Saydvee, prharré pee els TO Kar’ dpxas etpn- 
jevov drroBhérev, TO mept TOV Konrucay vopov os pos 
ev tt Brerrovev, Kal 81) Kal Tobr’ edeyernv adto elvat ofa 
TO mpos Tov mdAcuov, eyd dé droAaBwr etrov ws Ste bev 
els apernv mou BA€rou Ta TovatTa vopipa Keipeva, KaAdS 
€xot, TO de GTL mpos uepos GAN’ od Tpds Tacav axeddv, Od 
mavu ovvexwpouv: viv obv dpeis poe Tis mapovons vopo- 
Becias dvrupurddgare Emopevoe, €av apa Te [7 _mpos dperyy 
teivov 7 mpos GpeTis p.dpvov vowobera. Tobrov yep 57) 
tiWecbar Tov vouov opOds drroTifeuar povov, ds av diKknv 
To€oTou ExdoToTe oTOYalyTat TOVTOU OTW aV GUVEXDs TOUTWY 
aet Kahov Te ouvemyrat pov, 7a de dAda ovprravra. Tapa. 
Acéimy, édy TE TIS tobros edv te dpa Te TOY dd\Awy TaY 
TovovTey ov Tvyxavy avev TOV TpoeipnpLeveny Thy de o7) 
puinow édeyov ug TOV mohepiooy THY KAKI ToLdvoe ye 
yreobat, Stay oikH pev Tus mpos baXrarrn, Avmirat 8° v70 
moXepiov, olov—ppdow yap ovre pynovcaKery BovAdpevos 
bpiv—Mivws yap 84 mote Tovs olKodvras Thy *AtTuKTY 
TapeoToaro eis yaderyny Twa popav Sacpod, dvvapuv 
mony Kata O@adarrav KEKTTLEVOS, of 8 ovre mw tAota 
eKEKTHVTO, Kabarrep viv, moAepuKcd, our ad Tv xodpav mAnpy 
vavrrnynotpov évAwv aor’ edpapas vavrucyy mapacxeobar 
Svvapuv: ovKouv oloi 7° eyevovro dud puyuTEws vauTucis 
avrot vadrat Yevopuevot evOds Tore Tovs 7oAEuious dyiv- 
vacbat. ert yap dy meovdkis € €mTd. drrohéoau matdas avrots 
ouviveyKev, mp avtt melOv omditSv povipwy vavtiKods 
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yevopevous eOroOhvar, TUKVG dmonndavras, Spopmuxds eis TAS 
vais Tayd maAw amroxywpeiv, Kal Soxety pndev aicxpov trovety 
pa) ToAuAvras dmobvyjoKew pevovtas emupepopevenv mode- 
5 pty, GAN’ eixvias adbrois yiyveobat mpopagers Kat opddpa 
éTouLas émrha Te amoAAbow Kai devyovar 57 Twas ovK 
‘ 

aicxpds, ws gacw, duyds. Tatra yap ek vavTiKhs omAt- 

/ ed a / > ” > / 
telas phyata pire? ovpPaivew, od« ava emaivwy moAAakio- 

/ > A > Ye ” \ A 2 / byans 
d pupiwv, ad\Aa tobvaytiov: €0n yap movnpa oddémore ebilew 
de?, Kal Tadra TO TMV ToAiTHv BeATioTOV pepos. Hv S€ zrov 
PEP \ oe /, ~ iA \ ° / x 
TovTO ye Kal tap” ‘Ounpov AaBetv, ote TO emiTHOEevpa Hv 
TO Towodrov ov Kaddv. ‘Odvaceds yap avT@ Aovdopet tov 
5 "Ayapepvova., tov *Axadv TOTE b70 TOV Tpdieov KaTEXo- 
/ 


pevov TH pdxn, KeAcvovTa. Tas vats «is tiv OdAarrav 
KabéAkew, 6 d€ xaAemraiver Te adT@ Kal Adyer— 


e 6s KéAeat TroAduovo ovveotadtos Kal auThs 
vias éevogAuous dAad’ eAkew, opp’ étr wGdAov 
Tpwot peev edxrd yernrat eeASopievorot TEp €umns, 
jpty & aimds dXA«Bpos emppemy: od yap “Axarot 
5 oxnoovow mohépov vnav ddad® eAxoperdev, 
aan’ dmonamraveovow, epw7aovat be xdppns: 
707 évOa Ke 07) BovdAr) SnAjcerat, of? ayopevets. 


Tabr” otv éeyiyywoKe Kal éKeivos, ore Kakov ev Daddrry 
Tpinpets omAiTats TapeoT@oat paxopevors* wat A€ovtes a dy 
eAdgous eOrabeiev pevyew Tovovrous eJeor Xpapevor, mpos 
5 Oe ToUTous ai dia Ta vavtiKa 7éAcwr Suvdpers apa cwrnpiag 
Tyas ov TH KadAorep TOV mrohemuK Gy dmrodiSdacw: bua 
KuBepyntuciis yap kal TEVTNKOVTApXias Kal €peTiKAS, Kal 
b mavrooam av kal ov mdvu omrovdaiwy avOpwmwv yuyvowerns, 
Tas TYLas éxdorous ovk av dvvaito opbds amrodwWovat Tis. 
Kaito. TOs av ert ToATEla, yiyvouto 3p bn TovTouv oTEpopern 5 
KA. Xyedov advvarov. aAAd pny, @ feve, THY ye Trepl 
5 Yadopiva vavpaxiay TOV “EM iver ™pos Tovs BapBapous 
_ yevowevny tpets ve ot Kpijres THY “EAAdSda paprev cada. 
. Kat yap ot mroAAot Tov ‘EMijvev TE ral BapBdpwv 
Cc Xeyouer Tatra. Muels dd, @, pire, eye TE Kal Ode, Me- 
yMos, papev THV melny paynv THY ev Mapabaw yevowevny 
kat ev IlAaraats, rhv pev apa THs awrnpias Tots not, 
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ayy de TéAos emBeivar, Kal Tas wev BeAtiovs Tods “ENAnvas 
mounoat, Tas dé ov BeAtious, iv” ovTws Aéywpev TEpl TOV 
TOTE CvdTWoaTdy Huds maxOv* mpos yap TH wept Vadrapiva 
Thy mepi to “Aprepioudy cot mpocOjow Kata Gadatrav waynv. 
aa. yap amoPBAérovtes viv mpos moduretas dperiy Kal 
xopas pvow oKxoTovpela Kal vopony rag, od To awleabat 
Te Kad eivat povov dvOpcirrous TUYLLWTATOV HrYOU|LEVOL, kaBdarep 
ot moAXoi, To 8 ws Bedtiotrous yiyvecbai te Kat elvae 
TosobToV xpovoy daov av wow: eipnra 8 Huty olfpar Kal 
TodTo ev Tots mpdabev. 

KA. Ti py; 

A@. Todro roivey cxoTdpcba pdvov, ei Kata THY adriv 
ddov epxopefa BeAtiorny ovcav moder KaToLKicewv TrépL 
Kal vowobcadv. 

KA. Kai zodv ye. 

A®. Aéye 57) Tovey TO Tourous éfiis: Tis 0 Karoucilo- 
pevos jpiv Aews & eorae; mOTEpov e€ amdons Kpyrns 6 ébé- 
Awv, ws dxAov Twos ev tats moAcow éxdoraus yeyevnjLevov 
mAciovos 7) KaTa THY EK THS yas Tpopry ; ov yap mov TOV 
BovAdpevdv ye “EM yvwr ouvayere. Kaito. Twas vty ex 
Te “Apyous © op@ Kat Atyivns Kal aAdobev Trav “EMiveov els 
THY XwWpav KaTwKiopevous. TO de 57 Tapov jpiv, Aéye, 
mobev Eceabar drs oTparomedov TOV TodTeY TA viv; 

KA. "Ex te Kpyrns ovpmdons eoixev yevnoecbar, Kal 
Tav dd\Awy dé “ENMjvwv pddor’ <av> por daivovtar Tovs 
amo IleAomovvyjcov mpoodeac Jaw ouvoikous. Kal yap 6 vov 
57) Aéyers, adn bes pales, ws e& “Apyous elaiv, Kal Td ve 
pddvor’ eddoK ody Ta vov evddde yevos, 70 Topruvkov: éx 
To OpTuvos yap Tuyxaver amwKynkos tavTns THs Ledorown- 
oaks. 

A®. Od Totvuv etKodos 6, opotws yiyvour’ av 6 KATOLKLO[LOS 
tats modeaw, 6 érav py) TOV TOY eopadv ylyvynra TpdTrov, ev 
yevos dard pads lov xwWpas ouilyrar, piAov mapa. piruv, 

_oTevoxwpia Twi TrohopKn bev vijs 7 Teow dAAous TOLOUTOLS 

mabjnuacw dvayKacbev. coTw 6° ote Kal ordceow Bialo- 

pevov avayKalowr av érépwoe amofevotobar moXews Te 

popiov: dn S€ Tote Kal ovvdrraca mohs Twa epuyer, 

aponv KpelTTove KpatnJeica Troha. Tatr obv mavT eati 

TH wev paw Karoucileobai Te Kai vowoberetobar, Ti 5é xare- 
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TWTEpA. TO [EV yap Ev TL Elvat yEevos Ouopwyrov Kal OudovopLoV 
exer Twa gidAlav, Kowwvov tepdv dv Kal Tav TovovTwy 
mavtwv, vopous 8 érépous Kal moXurelas addAas THv otKkobev 
ovk evmeT@s avexetar, TO 8° eviore Trovnpia vowwv éora- 
owakos Kal dua ovvyfevav Cntobdv ert xpHolar tots adrois 
HOcow du” & Kal mpdtepov efOdpy, xaderov 7TH Karouki- 
Covre Kal vopoberobyte Kai Svameilés yiyverars to 8 ad 
mavTodamov es TavTOV GUVEppUNnKOS YyEevos UmaKoUcaL [EV 
TWwY vow Kawav Taxa av eDeAjoeve wGAAov, TO S€ ovp- 
mvedoa, Kal Kabamep immwv Cetyos Kal? Eva eis TadTov, TO 
Acyopevor, ouppvojoar, xpovov mood Kal mayxderrov . 
aad’ ovTws éorly vopobecia Kal mrdoAewv oiKiopol mavTwv 
TEeAeWTATWY TPOS apeETIV avdpar. 

KA. Eixés: én 8 ad Brérwv tobr’ cipnkas, ppal? Ere 
oadbéorepov. 

A. /Qyade, ¢ €ouka Trepl vowoberay € emravucny Kal oxoT@v 
cya. €, epety Te Kal pabhov: dN’ eav mpos Kaupov twa, Aéywser, 
mpayy ovdev yiyvour” av ETL. Kairou Ti more dvoyxepaivw ; 
axedov yap ToL mavra oUTws €ouK’ exew Ta avOpwmwa. 

Tod 51) mépu A€yets; 

AO. "EpeMov A€yew ws ovdels mote dv Opebrreny ovdev 
vopobere’, TUyat dé Kal ouppopat mavTotat minrovoat Tav- 
Tolws vowoleroto. Ta mavTa Huy. 7H yap ToAemos Ts 
Bvacdpevos avérpee modteias Kal preréBadre vopous, 7 
mevias xaAers amopia: moAAa dé€ Kal vdcor avayKalovar 
KawoTometv, Aowiadv Te EuTITTOVTWY, Kal xpovov emt TroAdY 
eviavt@v moAA@v moAAdKis akaipiag. Tadra $7) mdavra 
mpoiowv Tis a&evev av eizrety orep eye von, TO Ovnrav peev 
pndeva vopoberety pnder, TUXas 8 elvau oxedov dmavra 
Ta avOpwruva Tpdypara: TO 0° €oTw Tepi Te vautiAiay Kal 
KuBepynruxny Kal larpiKny Kal oTparnyuny mavra Tabor’ 
eimovTa Soxetv a A€yew, adda. yap opoiws ad Kal Tdde 
éotw Aéyovra ed déyew ev Tois adtois Tovrots. 

KA. To zotov; 

A®. ‘Qs eds prev mavra, kal pera Oe0d TUX kal Katpos 
TavOpaymuva duaxvPepy@or ovpurravra." T-episrepov ey TpiTov 
ovyxwphoat tovtous Seiv emecbau Texvny aup@ yap xe- 
padvos ovMaBéobat KuBepyntucny 7 UH, péya mAcoverTnpa 
éywy av Oeinv. 7 7as; 
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AQ. OdKodv Kal Tots dows doavrws [kara tov avTov 
av €xou Adyov] Kai &) Kat vopobecia TavTov Tobto Soréov: 
TOV aMav oupmumrovrey, 6 doa de? ywpa ovvtvyety, Ec i pédAow 
OTe evdayovers oixnoew, Tov vopobérnv aAnbeias éxdprevov 
Th Towatrn Tapateceivy exdotote TOE Sei. 

KA. "Ady Peorara Aéyets. 

AQ. Ovxody 6 6 ye mds ExaoTov TL TOV etpn even exw 
Tv TEXVIY Kav evgaobat Tov dvvaito 6p0ds tt Tapov adT@ 
dua tUYNS THs rex av povov émdéov; 

. ldvu pev odv. 

A®. Of re dAAou ve o7) TAVTES ol i vovd7) pndevres, KeAevo- 
frevoe TH abray evy7 elmeiv, elmovev av. % yap; 

KA. Té pv; 

@. Tadrov 81) Kai vopobérns ofuat Spacer. 

KA. "Eywy’ oiwar. 

A®. “ Dépe 57, vopobléra,” mpds adrov ddpev, “ ri cou 
Kal 7&s moAw €xovoav SHpev, 6 AaBaw eLers Wor ex TOV 
Aowrav adros THv ToAWw ixavds Siorkjoa;”’ 

KA. Ti pera rodr’ cimetv dpbds éorw apa; 

A®. Tod vopobérov dpdlouev todT0, 7 ydp; 

KA. Nai. 

AO. Tode- * * Tupavvoupevny jLoe dore THY moh,” proce’ 

* TUpavvos 8 €otw véos Kai VTP Kal evpabis kal avdpetos 
Kal peyahorpemis dvoe 6 de Kat ev Tots mpoobev edcyopiev 
Seiy emreoOau ovpracw Tots THs dperijs pepe, Kal viv TH 
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brapxyovtwy OdeNos elvai TL.” 
KA. _Zeodpoodvyy [uot Soxet ppatew, & Méyirre, deiv 


elvar TH ovverroperny 6 E€vos. 7 yap; 


AO. Ti dnpddn ye, d KAewia, Kai odx ve Tis CEVUVOV 5 


av A€yor, ppovnaw mpooavayKd lev elvae To owppoveiv, 
aN’ Orrep ev0v0s tratolv Kal Onpiots, Tots bev dcparas exe 
mpos Tas WOovds, ovppuTov erravle?, Tots dé eykpatas: 6 
Kal povodpevov epapiev TOV ToMay ayabav Aeyouevav odk 
dgvov etvar Adyou. exeTe yap 6 rA€yw mov. 
. Ildvu pev obv. 

AO. Tadrny Tou nutty oO TUpavvos TV pdow 

exyerw mpos exeivais tais Piccow, et pédAer wddis ws 
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Suvardv €oTt TdXLoTA Kal dpioTa aynoew moAuretav 
Vy AaBoboa evdapoveotara Sudger. Odrrew yap _tadrns 
Kal dpeivwv todTelas SudBeats ovr EoTw ovT dv ToTE 
yevo.ro. 

KA. [lds 87) Kat tim Adyw robro, d Eve, Aeywv av tis 
opbas rA&éyew adrov meifor; 

AQ. ‘Pdéidv mov toiré ye voeiv €o7’, & KAewia, Kara 
dvow ws eat TOOM’ ovTw. 

KA. Ilds A€yets ; el TUpavvos yevoiTo, pis, véos, TW- 
dpwr, evpabys, pviuwr, dvdpetos, peyahompemys 5 

0. Edruxys, mpooves, By Kat’ aAdo, dd, TO yeveobas 

TE én avrob vopo erqy aévov eraivou, kai TWO. TUxnv «is 
TavTov ayayely adTm. ‘yevouevou yap TovTOV, mavTa ayedov 
ameipyacta TH Ved, amep Orav BovdnlH Svadepdvrws «d 
mpatat twa ToAw. devrepov dé, edv ToT TwWes OVO ApyovTes 
ylyvwrtat Towobro., Tpitov 8 ad Kal Kata Adyov woatTws 
XaAemasrepov dow mAcious, dow 8° évavtiov, evavTiws. 

KA. "Ex tupavvidos dpiorny pus yeveoar ToAw a a, ws 
pairn, pera. vopobérou ye akpov Kal Tupdvvov Koopiou, Kat 
paord Te Kal TaXLOT ay petaBadciv els TOOTO €k TOD Tovovrou, 
dedrepov de €€ dAtyapxias, 7 wHs Adyets; [Kal TO TpiTov 
€x Snoxparias. | 

AQ. Oddapds, addN’ &x Tupavvidos ev mp@rov, Sedtepov 
dé €x BaowWtxys moditelas, tTpirov dé ex Twos SnuoKpaTias. 
To de TéTaptov, dAvyapxia, THY TOD ToLovTOU yeveow xXadre- 
muotata Svvat av mpoadeEacbar: mAcioTor yap ev avTh 
Suvdorat ylyvovrar. Aéyopev x) Tara, yeyveodau TOTE, 
oTav adn brs poev vopoberns yevyrau proc, Kow? Se adt@ 
Tus oun pon mpos Tovs év Th more péyeoTov duvapevous: 
od 8° av TobTo apiou@ pev Bpaxvraroy, loxuporarov dé, 
Kabdrep ev Tupavvid., yevytar, TavTn Kal TOTE TAXOS Kal 
paoTwrn THs petaBodns yiyvecba didrci. 

. lds; od yap pavOdvoper. 

AO. Kai pny elpyrat y jpiv ody dmag aan olwae moA- 
Adis: vpets dé Taxa ovdE Tebeaate Tupavvoupevny moAw, 

KA. Odd€ ye embupnris éywy’ eii Tod Yedwatos. 

A@. Kai pny tobre y’ av ious ev adtH Td vuvdy Aeyo- 
peevov. 

KA. To zoiov; 
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AO. Oddev Set mévwv odSé Twos TraprrdAXov xpdvov TO 
Tupdvve peraBadeiv BovdnBevre Toews 7On, mopedeoBar Se 
avrov det mp@rov tavrTyn, Omnmep av eGeAjon, & édv Te mpos 
dperijs emirndevpara, mporpemecba TOUS moNiras, € edv Te em 
Tobvavriov, avrov mpadrov mdvTa dmoypadovra TO mpdrrew, 
To pev emauvobvra Kal Tin@vTa, TA 8” ad b mpos pdyov & ayovra, 
Kal TOV [11 mevBopevov drycdlovra Kal? éxdoras TOV mpagewv. 

. Kai 7&s olducba tayd avvaxoAovbyjaew tovs aAdous 
moXitas TO TH Touaray mela) Kal dua Biav eiAndote; 

AO. MySels mas meérw, @ piror, adAn Oarrov Kal 
pdaov peraBadew av more By ae vomous 7) TH TOV 
duvacrevdvTwr ryenovia, pnde viv ye an yiyveobau pend? 
adbis more yevnoecba. Kal yap obv nuty od Toor corly 
advvarov ovde yareTas av yevouevov: adda 76d’ eotl 7d 
xarerov yeveobar, Kal dXlyov 51) TO yeyovos ev TH TOAAD 
xpovw, Stay Sé€ ovpBH, pupia Kal mav7’ ev more ayaa 
amepyalerar, ev } ToT av eyyévyrat. 

. To motov 81) réyes; 

A®. “Orav epws Beios THv cwdhpdvwv Te Kal Suxaiewv ém- 
Tndevpatwy eyyévntrar peydArais Tioly Svvaocteias, 7 KaTa 
poovapyiay Suvactevotoas 7) Kata tAovTwY Urepoxas Sdia- 
depovaats 7) yevav, 7) Tv Néoropos édv Tore Tis emravevéyKy 
dvow, dv TH Too Adyew paoyn fact mavTwv SeveyKdvTa 
avOpirwv mov ett TH awdpovety diapepew. Tobr’ odv 
emt pev Tpoias, ds pact, yéyovev, ed’ judv Sé oddapyds, 
ei 5° obv yéyovev q Kat yernoerat Towodros 7, vov jpiv eoTw 
Ts, paxapis pev adros CH, jarcdproe dé of ovVvI}KOOL Tov 
ex rob owdpovodvros ordmaros b tovrey Adywv. doatrurs be 
Kat ovpmdons Suvdpews 6 avTos mépt Adyos, ws drav eis 
Tavrov TO ppovetv TE Kal owpoveiv 1 4 peylorn Svvamus € ev 
dvOpesmrep oupTeon, TOTE TONTElas THS dpiorns Kal vopov 
TOV Tovodriy VeTau yeveots, ddAws dé od py ToTE yevynTat. 
Tatra peev ody kabazepel pO00s5 Tis AexBels Kexpnopmdhabes 
kal emdedetx Ou TH pe xarerov 6 dv TO mohw edvopov yi- 
yreoOar, Th 3, elmrep yevoito 6 déyomev, TdvTwv TAaxLOTSV 
Te Kal paoTov papa. 

. Ids; 

AO. Tlewpdépeba rpocappdrrovres TH dA cor, Kabdrep 

matdes mpeoBirar, mAdtrew TH Adyw Tods vomous. 
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KA, “Iwpev 8) wal pa) peMopev & ETL. 

AO. Ocdoy 87 mpos THY Tis, Toews KATAGKEUTY | émucanas- 
pba: 6 dé axovoetev Te, Kal dkovoas tAews eduevis TE Hiv 
EMor avvdiakoopyjowy THVv Te TOAW Kal TOdS VopousS. 

KA. "EAdou yap odv. 

AQ®. ’Ada tiva 54 mote modTEiav Exomev ev VO TH 

aT) 
moAeu mpoorarrew; 

KA. Ofov 8) ti Adyeus Bovanbeis ; ppat ere oage- 
OTEpoV. olov SnpoKpariav TWa 7 i) Odvyapxiay 7 7 dpuoroxpariav 

7) Baowd Nuscapy 5 od yap 51) Tupavvida ye mov A€yous dv, ds Y’ 
npets av oinBetpev. 

AO. Ddpe 52) Toi, TOTEpos buUav dmroKpivacbar mpo- 
Tepos av €0éXor, als otkou moATelav elmeoy tis TOUTWwY eortv; 

ME. M@v ody tov mpeoBurepov ewe Sixardrepor eimeiv 
™mpOrTEpov ; 

KA. “Iows. 

ME. Kai py ovvodv ye, & Eve, tiv ev Aakedaipovr 
ToAteiav odk exw oor dpdlew odTws HvTwa mpooayopevey 
avrny de?. Kal yap Tupavvidt Soe? pou Mpoceoukevar—70 
yap T@v epopuwv Bavpactas ws TUPAVVLKOY ev adTh yéyove 
—kai Tis évioTré pou paiverar macav Tav TOAewv Sn poKpa- 
a Gag padvor’ eoucevar. 70 8 ad pa pdvar a apioToKpatiav 

nv elvae mravrdmacw droroy: Kal pev oy) Baovreta. ye 
Bid Biov 7° éotiv év ari Kal apxavorarn mac@v kat m™pos 
mdvrwy avOparwv Kal HU@v adra@v Aeyomevn. eye de ovrw 
vov e€aidvys dvepwrnfeis, ovTws, Orrep elmov, odK €xw 
Siopradpevos etzrety Tis ToUTey eoTly THY TOALTELOV. 

. Tadrov cou 7dbos, & MéyiAre, Katadaivopa ze- 
TovOevar: mdavu yap amop@ thv ev Kywo@ mrodurelay TovTwv 
Twa Sucxupilopevos eimeiv. 

©. "Ovtws ydp, @ dpiorot, Trodre@v puerexeTe* as Se 
@voudKapev viv, odk elalv modutetar, moAcwv S€ oiknoets 
deoTrolopevwn Te Kal SovAevovadv pepeow eavTav TUL, TO ) T08 
deomTov dé éxdorn MpooayopeveTar KpaTos. xenv &° eizep 
TOV TOLOUVTOU Ty mohw E0€L emovopaleabar, 70 Tod aAnbds 
tov [Tov] vobv éxydvrwy Seamdlovtos Deod dvopa AéyeoBar. 

KA. Tis & 6 Oeds; 

A®. *Ap’ odv pvOw opixpa y’ ere TpooxpnorEov, ef ped- 
Aopev EpeAds ws dSnrA@oar To viv epwrwpevov; 
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KA. Odxotv xen arn Spar ; ; 

AO, Ildvu bev odv. TOV yap 57) TOhewy av eumpoobe 
TAS GVUVOLKTCELS Sup ADoper, ETL mporépa ToUTwy maptroAv 
A€yerai Tis apxr} TE Kal olKnars vyeyovevat emt Kpovov par’ 
eddaipev, As plunua exovod eotw Tis Tav viv dpiora 
oiketrar. 

KA. Udd5p' av, ws €oux’, etn mrepl atria déov a dcovew. 

AO. "Epot yobv daiverat: 810 Kal mapryyayov adbripy eis 
TO péaov tots Adyous. 

KA. ’Op@drara ye Spav- Kal tov ye éEfs Tepaivwv av 
pd0ov, eizep mpoorjKwv eotiv, war ops av Tovolns. 

paoréov ws Aéyere. Pyeny TOVUV mapade- 
Séyucba THs TOV TOTE paKaplas Cwis os adBova te Kal 
avTopata mayer elxev. 9 O€ tovTwy aitia r€yerar Toudde 
Tts. yryvwakav 6 Kpdvos a, dpa, xabdrrep 7) jets SveAnAvbapev, 
as dvOpwrreta vos oddepia é ixavy Ta dvOpcbrruva dioiKobaa 
abrokpdtwp TdavTa, p71) ovx UBpews Te Kal adiKias eoTod- 
ofa, tadr’ obv dvavoovpevos ediorn Tote Bacirdas Te Kal 
apxovras Tats moAcow Hyadv, ovK avOpumovs adda yevous 
Oevorépov Te Kal ayeivovos, Saipovas, olov viv jets Sp@wev 
Tots Trounviows Kal Gowv HLEpol elow ayéAat: ov Bots Bodv 
ovde alyas aiy@v apyovtas mowodpuev atrotoi twas, adn 
Hpets avt@v Seomdlopev, dwewvov exeivwv yévos. tadrov 51 
kal 6 Beds [dpa kal] dirdvOpwros wv, [To] yévos duewov 7- 
pav édiorn TO Tov Saydvev, 6 dia mo\\fs pev avtots peoTe- 
vs; mohXijs oo jpiv, emryreAovpievov 7) POV, elpnvnv Te Kal ald@ 
kal edvopiay Kab dadfoviav dikns mapexopevor, doraciacra 
Kal evdaipova Ta Tav avOpubrrwv dampydlero yev7. Aéyer 
57) Kal viv odtos 6 Adyos, adn Beta XPapLEvOS, os Oowv av 
mOAewv LA) Beds aArd tis gexn Oyntos, ovK €oTwW KaK@v 
avrois ovde OVW dvagug us aAAa pyretobar Seiv Ads 
olerat mdon panxarh TOV emt Too Kpdvov Aeyopuevov Biov, 
Kal Saov ev mtv dBavacias é eveort, Toure mretGojevous 8n)- 
pooig Kal idia Tas T oiKHCELS Kal TAS meus dioketv, TY 
Tod vod Svavopsiyy emovop.dlovras vopov. et 5° avOpwros eis 
7} dhuyapxia TUS, 7 kal SnpoKparia puyny exovoa nOoVvav 
Kal emOupuady 6, Opeyouevny Kal , wAnpobobat TOUTWY Seopevyy, 
aréyovaay 5¢ ovdev GAN avnviTw Kat dmdjnorep Kak® [voo7- 
pate] ouvexomevnv, apfer d1) moAews 7 Twos iSubrov Kara- 
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marnoas 6 Towodros Tovs vdopLous, 6 vuvdy eAéyopev, odK EoTL 
owrnpias enxavy. oKomrety 81) de? Tobrov tov Adyov Has, 
® Krewia, rorepov att trevadpela 7) 7Hs Spaoopev. 

KA. ’Avdykn Sdirov melBeaBar. 

A. *Evvoets ody dt vouwr eidn twés dacw elvar To- 
oabra ooamep mohurevdv, moAurevdiv dé dipre Sven AvBaprev 
doa Aéyovow of moAXol; pn) 57) pavrov mrépt vopiions elvau 
TV vov audioBryrnow, mept dé Tod peylorov: TO ‘yap Sixavov 
Kal dotKov of xp?) A€zrew, mad Hptv duproBnrovpevov 
eAndvbev. ovte yap mpos ov 776 Lov ovre mpos apeTny 
Shy Brérew Seiv dact tods vouous, aAd’ Aris av Kae- 
oTnkvia 7 ToAureia, Tavryn idety 7d cvpdepov, dmws ap§&et 
Te del Kal pr) KaTaAVOjceTaL, Kal TOV PUaeEL Gpov TOD SiKaiov 
Aéyeobar KadrAXAof otTw. 

KA. IIds; 

A®. "Ort 7d Tob Kpeltrovos cupdépov eoriv. 

KA. Aéy’ ére cadéorepov. 

A®. *Qde. rifera Symov, daciv, tods vomous ev TH 
moAeu ExdoTOTE TO KpaToby.  ydp; 

KA. ’AdAnO4 Aé€yets. 

©. *Ap’ oty ola, daciv, more Shuov vikjoavra, H Twa 
modtetav aAAnv, 7) Kal TUpavvov, Ojncecbar ExdvTa TmpOos a 
TL TP@TOV vopous 7) TO avpLpepov EavTa THs apXs TOO weve ; 

KA. lds yap av; 

A®. Otxoiv Kal és av tadra Tra rebévra rrapaBaivy, 
KoAdoe 6 Beuevos ws adiKobvTa, Sixava elvar Tar emovo- 
palwv; 

KA. “Eouxe yodv. 

A@®. Tatr’ dp’ det kai obrw Kal Tavrn TO Sixavov av Exot. 

KA. Oyol yodv obros 6 Adyos. 

A@®. "Eort yap toiro & exeivwy TAv &Ewydtwv 
apyys mépt. 

Ilotwy 5; 

A@®. Tév a rote éreoxorobpev, Tivas Tivwv dpyew Se. 
Kal épavyn 81) yovdéas pmev exyovwv, vewrépwv dé mpeaButeé- 
pous, yevvaious S€ ayervOv, Kal avyv’ arra hv add’, «i 
peuvynpeba, Kal eumddia erepa éréporow Kal 87 kal €v Hv 
avt@v Tobro, Kal épapev tov “ Kara piow ” rov a” 
“ dyew Suxaobyta To Bradrarov,” ws ddvar. 
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KA. Nai, radr’ jv a TOTE eAexOn. 

AO. Under 57 ToTepous Tuo 7 mods 7 Hiv €oTw Tapa- 
Soréa. yéeyovev yap 51) pupidKis 75n TO ToLwodTov év TLOL 
ToAcow, 

KA. To zoiov; 

A®. ’Apydv TEPyLaxn TeV yevopevny, ob vuKnoavres Th. 
TE Tpdypara Kara TH ToAw otTws eoperépioay opddpa, 
doe dpxijs ps” OTLobv pweTadiddvae Tots HrTnetow, pre 
avrots pajre exydvots, mapapuddrrovres de aMnhous Cdow, 
orrws pa Tote Tis els apy dpucdpevos € ETAVAOTH [LELvn- 
peévos TOV eumpoobev yeyovoTwv KaKay. TavTas Sajrrou 
papev nets vov ovr’ «lvat moNureias, our’ opbovs vojous 
dot fa) ovpmdons Ths Toews € evea, TOO Kowob ereOnoar: 
ot 8 ever Two, oracwiTas adn od moXiras toutous da- 
pev, Kal Ta ToUTwV Sika & paow elvac, pedrny etpoau. 
Adyerac de To85" evexa TAO Hiv, Ws Huets TH of monet 
dpxas ov dtu trAovatds eoriv Tis Swaopev, OVO ote TOV 
totovTwy dAdo ovdev KexTnevos, laxydy 7 péyeos 4 TL 
yevos” és oe dv Tots rebetor vopous edmeBeatards TE a Kad 
vuKd Tavray TV viKny ev TH moAet, Toure poyrev Kat Ty 
Tay beady Urnpectav doréov elvau TH peylorny TO Taro, 
Kal Sevtépayv TH TA SevTEpa KpaTobyTt, Kal KaTa Ayov obrw 
Tots ede€fs Ta peta Tatl Exacta amodoréov elvar. Tods 
8 dpxovras Aeyopévous viv brnpéras Tots vopous exddreoa 
ovTe Kouvoropias: Gvopidereov eveca, aan’ Hyoopae mavTos 
paMov elvan Tapa. Tobro owrnplav Té mone wal TovvavTiov. 
ev yi) pev yap av dpxopevos } kal dicupos voLos, pOopav 
op Th TowavTy érotpny ovaav’ ev a be av Seomorns TOV 
dpxovriy, ot 5€ apxovtes SodA0u Tod vop.ov, owTypiav Kal 
mdvTa doa Beoi moAcow edooav ayaba yeyvopeve Kabopa. 

KA. Nai pa Ata, a a) feve- Kal?” AAuKiav yap 0&0 Brérets. 

AO. Néos pev yap av ms avOpwros Ta TowadTa apy- 
Prdvrara adros adrod Opa, yépwv S€ d€vrara. 


KA. ?AAy Oéorara. 

AQ. Te & TO pera. tabra; dp’ ou ieovras pev Kal 
mapovras OGpev Tovs émoikous, Tov 8 e€fs avrois dia- 
Tepavréov av ely Adyov 5 f 

Ils yap ov; 
. AO. § ‘"Avdpes ”’ roivuy P&pev mpos adrous, ** 6 pev 52) 
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‘ A 
Beds, Homrep Kal 6 tradatos Adyos, apynv Te Kal TeAEUTHY Kal 
~ c / wv A , 
piéoa TOV ovTwy amdvTwy exwv, ed0eia Tmepaiver KaTa Pvow 
A ~ > 
TEpuTopEvopLevos” TO dé del ouvemer at Bien T@v amoXeuro- 
pevev 700 Oeiov vdpLov TYLWPOS, Hs 6 pev eVdaywov7cev 
pedAAwy EXO pevos ouvererat Tarmewos kal KEKOOUNHEVOS, 6 
b€ TUS etapbels o bro peyadavyias, 7) Xpipaow €mraipdpLevos 
 Tysats, 7) Kal owuatos etpwopdia dua. vedrnte Kat dvoig 
préyerar THv puxiv pel” BBpews, Ws ovTE ApyovTos ovTE 

\ ¢ / / > \ \. oor 13 ‘ nn € a 
TWos WyEwovos Sedpevos, GAAA Kal aAAows iKavos Dv Hyet- 

2 ” ~ \ A Seat, 
ofa, KataXeimeTor Epnuos Oeod, catadepbels 5€ Kal Ere 
dAAous TowovTovs mpocAabav oKipTa TapdtTwy TdavTa apa, 
kal moMots TuoW edogev elvat TUS, ETO be Xpovov ov moby 
drroaxenv TyLwplav od peuTTIY TH OiKN éavToV TE Kal olkov 
Kal 7oAw dipony dvdorarov éroinoev. 7pos tabr oby odrew 
Suareraypeva ti xp) Spav 7 Siavoetobar Kal ti pr). TOV 
€udpova; ”’ 

Lal A ~*~ 8 e ~ / 

KA. Ajjrov 87 TobTd ye: ws TOV cvvaxodovbnodvTwr 
eodpevov TO Oe@ de? SvavonOfvar mdvra avopa. 

AO. “ Tis ody 57) mpagis pidy kal dxéNovBos GeO; pia, 
Kal eva. Adyov € exovoa dpxaiov, ore TO bev Opoiw TO 6provov 
ovr peTpiw didov av ein, Ta 8 aerpa ovre aAArAots ovTeE 
Tots euperpois. 6 87 Beds Huiy mdévTwv xpnudtwv jwéTpov 
by ww / \ \ a ” 4 o 
av ein pada, Kat todd paddAov 4 mov Tis, Ws Ppacw, 
avOpwros: Tov obv TH TowvTw TpoaPiAh yevnadpevor, eis 
Svvapu ore pddvora kal avrov Towobrov dvayKatov ylyve- 
ofa, Kal Kara, Tobrov 51 TOV Adyov 6 pev owdpwv hudv 
Ge diros, 6 Opovos yap, 6 be pa) oppo dvdpiovds Te Kal 
Sudgopos, Kal <6> dd.Kkos, kal Ta GAN’ odTwWs KaTa TOV adrov 

¢ A 
Adyov exer. vorjowpev 57) TovTois émdmevov elvar Tov 

4 / ¢ / / \ > / 

To.ovoe Adyov, anavtwy KdAdoTOV Kal aAnPeoraTov oljat 

Adywv, os TO peev ayab@ Wew Kat mpooop.thety del Tois 

Beots edyais kal dvaOnpacw kal oupmdon Depareta beady 
A 

KdAAorov Kat dipuorov Kal dvvowpeirarov mpos Tov €evdat- 

prova Biov Kai 81 Kal SvadepovTws mpérov, TH Se KaK@ 
A 

TovTwy Tavartia mépuKev. axdbapros yap Thy yuxnv 6 ye 

Kakos, Kabapos S€ 6 evavtios, mapa dé pvapod Spa ove 

” > > ‘ ” ‘ ” \ /, > A / 

avip ayabov ore Dedv gotw mote TO ye opOov déxeoGar- 

a > , 
pedtnv obdv trept Deods 6 Todds eat mévos Tots avogtois, 
a ‘ 
Totow dé dolois evKaipdtatos admacw. oKoTos pev odV 
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mpi obdtos od Set oroxdleabau: Bédn dé adrob Kat ofov 1 
tots BédAcow epeors Ta mol dv Acyopeva, opbdrara pépour’ 
ay ; ™pa@Tov per, paper, Tyas TAS eT "Odvprrious TE Kal 
Tous Thy moAw exovras Deods Tots |, XPovious av tis Qeois 
dptia [Kal dedrepa| kal dpuorepa véwwv opldtara Tod THs 
evoeBelas oKoTrob Tuyxavor, 7a Oe TOUTwy dvwhev [Ta mepirra | 
Kal dvridwva, Tots €umpoobev pnbeiow vuvdn. pera Deods 
be Tovade Kal rots daipoow 6 ye éudpwv opyralour’ av, 
jpwow dé pera tovtous. émaKkodovbot 5° atrots cao treaat 
iota Tatpwwv Oedv Kata vowov dpyralopueva, yovéwy dé 
peta Tatra tysal Cavrwy: ols Oeuis ddeidovta azotivew 
Ta TpaTa Te Kal péeytoTra oferAnpata, ype@v TavTwv TpE- 
oBvrara, vopilew dé, ad KéxrnTau Kal exer, mavTa elvar TOV 
yervnodvtwy Kat Opeysapevwv mpos TO Tapéxew adTa eis 
dmnpeciav exeivors KaTa SUvayw TAoav, apydmevov ard THs 
ovoias, devTEpa TA TOD GupaTos, TpiTa TA THs PuxAs, amo- 
tivovta Savetopara emipercias Te Kal breprrovovvTwY Wdtvas 
maAdaas emt veoits davercbeioas, amrodidovtTa dé maAatots ev 
TS yypa ofddpa Kexpynucvois. Tapa 5€ mdvra tov Bilov 
éxew Te Kal e€oxynkevar xpt) mpos adTob yoveas edfhnulav 
diadepdvTws, Svore Kop Kat mrqvav Adcywr Baputarn 
Enpia—ndor yap émioxotos Tots mepl Ta Towgbra eTraxOn 
Atxns Néeweots dyyeAos—Ovpoupévois te obv brreixew det 
Kal dmomuyuTAaou tov Oupov, eav 7° ev Adyous dy T ev €pyous 
SpGow TO TOLODTOV, GVyYyLyVWOKOVTA, Ws etkoTws paXdvora 
matip vet Bad lev ddicetobae Oupoir’ av dwadepovTws. 
TedevTnodyTov 5€ yovewy Tapn) pev 1) owppoveotary KaA- 
Aiorn, pare dmepatpovra TOV etOropevev OyKwy pnt €AXei- 
movra. dv ot Tpomdropes Tovs €avTav yervyTas eriecav, 
tds Te ad Kat eveauTov T&v 74n TéeAos €xdvTwY aoatrus 
emipedcias Tas [KOopov dpepovoas dmobiovae" TO Se pa) 
mapaNetmew punpny evdeAexhj TapEeXo[evov, TOUTYW pddvor’ 
del mpeoBevew, Samdvns Te Tihs Swopevns b77r0 TuXNS 76 
peTpLov Tots Kekpnkoow veovTa. Tar” ay movobyres Kal 
Kara TavTa. Caivres'€ Exdorore EKQOTOL THV agiay a av trapa Jeadv 
kal Goot Kpelttoves POV copuloieba, ev éAriow dyabais 
udyovres TO meiorov Tob Biov.”’ a d€ mpos exydvous Kal 


_ ovyyevets Kal pidous Kal moNiras, 6 doa TE fevuca mpos Jedv 


Oeparrevpara Kal opirlas oupTavT@v ToUTwy amoteAobvTa 
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tov avtod Biov daidpuvdpevov Kata vopwov Koopetv det, 
TOV vopnwy adTav 7 dveEodos, Ta pev meiBovoa, Ta Sé pa) 
UrreiKovra mebot tav HO@v Bia Kal Suey xoddlovoa, wg 
moAw 7iv ovpBovdnBevrav dedv paKaptay Te Kal evdai- 
prova drroredet a de xen pev ad ral dvayKatov etmeiv 
vowobérnv Garis dep eya Suavoetrat, ev d€ axrpuare vdpov 
avappooret Aeyoueva, ToUTwy Trépt SoKet por <deiv> Setypa 
mpoeveyKovTa adT@ Te Kal exelvors ols vopoberHoe, Ta 
Aowra ravra eis Stvapw die€eAPdvra, TO peTA TODTO apyxe- 
aba Tis Oécews TOV vopwv. 

<KA.> “Eorw dé 57) 7a Tovatra év tin padvora oxHpaTt 
Kelpeva ; 

<AQ.> Od mavu pddiov ev évi reptAaBovra eimeiy adra 
oldy tut TUTw, GAN’ odtwoi Twa TpoTrov AdBwpev, av TL 
dvvapucba mepi adrdv BeBarwoacbat. 

KA. Aéye 70 zroiov. 

A®. BovdAoiuny dv adrods ws edrePeordrous mpos aperiv 
elvar, kal SHAov Ort Teipdoerat TOOTO 6 vomobEerns ev arden 
Tovey TH vopwolecia. 

KA. lds yap od; 

A®. Ta roivey 87 AexyO&vta okey ti por mpovpyov 
dpav eis 70 repli av dy Tapawy}, pa) Tavrdmaow os poxiis 
AaBeweva, 7 HLEpWTEpov TE dy dxovew Kal edpeveorepov: woTe 
el Kal pur) préya TL, opuKpov dé, TOV aKovovTa, Smrep dyul, 
evpeveotepov yuyvopuevov evpabéorepov amepydoeTar, TévU 
ayamnrov. ov yap moAAy Tis edrereva odde adbovia Tav 
mpobvpovpevav ws apliorwy ott pddioTa Kal ws TAdxLOTA 

/ \ \. / c \ \ > f 
ylyvecbar, tov dé ‘Haiodov ot zodAol codov amodaivover 
Aéyovta ws 7 pev emi THY KaKdTHTA Od0s AEia Kal 
avidiTt trapéxer mropevecbar, udAa Bpaxeta ovoa, THs Se 
apeTths, pynow, 


para Beoi mpomrdpowlev eOnav 
abdvarou, japos dé Kal _ Opbtos olwos és adriy, 
kal TpHXVS. TO mp@tov: emp 8 «is dipov ixnat, 
pndin 57) "rerta dépew, yadern wep eodoa. 


KA. Kai Kadds y’ eorxev Adyovte. 
AO. avy pev obv. 6 8é mpodywv Adyos 6 yé pot 
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ameipyaorat, BovAopar div eis Td wécov abro Deivar. 

KA. Tider 81. 

AO. Aécywpev 37 TO vopobern Stade yoprevor 7ode* ““ Kime 
Hiv, @ vopobera: elmrep OTe xp) mpatrew Huds Kat Aéyew 
eideins, dpa od dfAov ore Kal ay eimows;” 

; "AvayKaiov. 

AO. * Zpucp@ pev 82) mpoobev & dpa ovK Tcovoaper gov 
A€yovros as TOV vopoberny ov bei Tois mounrais émuTpemew 
mrovety 6 av avrois i) pirov; od yap av eidetev Tt ToT 
evaytiov Tots vopLous av A€yovtes BAdmTOLVEV THY 7dOAW.” 

KA. *AAn64 pevrou Aéyets. 

AO. Ynlp 61) TOV mount @v el TAO Aéyounev mpds adrdv, 
dp dv 7a rexOevra ein pérpia; 

KA. Ilota; 

A®. Tdde- “ [Ladatds pi00s, d vopobéra, bd Te adrav 
Hav det Aeyomevds eotw Kal Tots aAdows maow ovvde- 

oypmLevos, OTL ToLNnTHS, OTdTaV ev TH Tpitods THs Movons 
Kabilnrar, TOTE OUK Eudpav eoTly, otov be Kpnvn Tus TO 
emiov peiv érouuens ed, Kal Ths Téxvns ovens puypLnoews 
dvaykalerat, evavTiws aAArjAous avOpustrous mroudy duarBe- 
pevous, evavtia Aéyew att@ moddkus, oidev dé ot’ ei TabTa 
ovr’ <i Odrepa aAnO7A Tv Acyopevwv. TH 5€é vopobery TobTo 
ovK €oTt Troveiy ev TH vow, SVo Trepl Eevds, GAAa Eva TreEpt 
€vos del det Adyov amopaiveoBar. one 8 e& adr ay 
TOV b10 cot voven, rexbevrwv. ovens yap Taphs Tijs pev 
drrepBeBAnwerys, Tijs de eMeurovons, Ths Sé jetplas, my 
puiay éAdpevos ov, THY péony, Tavrny Tpoorarrers Kal ém7- 
veoas amAds. eye dé, €¢ prev yon poe dvadepovoa ely TAovTwW 
kal Odarew abrany SvaxeAevouro € ev TO TOLpare, Tov drrepBar- 
Aovra a av tapov é erawoiny, feidwrds S ao TIS kal evs dvinp 
Tov Karaded, [éTpov be ovaias KEKTNLEVOS Kal pérpios adbros 
@v Tov avrov av emravéca. aol d€ ody ovTw pyTéov as viv 
eles petpiov eimav, adAa Ti TO pLéTpLOV Kal OmdGoV pyTEor, 
H Tov ToLodrov Adyov punmw cor Siavood yiyvecBar vdpov.” 

KA. *AAnféorara réyeus. 

AQ. Ildrepov ody jiv 6 reraypevos emt Tots vdpois pendev 


~ / >? > ~ ~ / > > ? \ “A cad 
Towdrov mpoayopevn ev apxh Tv vouwyv, adN’ edOds 6 Se? 


a“ A G3 / \ / 2 #3, 

moety Kal un ppdly te, Kal érrametAjoas THv Cnuiav, em 

ov TpémnTat vopov, mapapv0ias dé Kat meWots Tots 
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vopoberoupevois nde Ev mpocdi8O; Kabadrrep iatpos Sé Tis, 
6 pev oUTWs, 6 8 exeivws Huds eiwlev ExdotoTe Heparrevew— 
avapyvnokapeba dé TOV TpoTrov éxdrepov, iva Tod vopobérov 
Seciueba, Kabarrep é tar pod Séowro a av maides TOV mpyorarov 
avrov Deparrevew TpoTrov éavrous. olov 81 Ti i Aéyopev ; elolv 
77ov Ties iatpot, dapev, Kai twes banpérar THV iatpar, 
iatpovs 5€ Kadotpev Sizrov Kal Tovrous. 

KA. Ildvu pev odv. 

AO. ’Edy re ye eAcvbepor How av re SobA01, Kar’ erritagw 
dé Tv SeomoTAv Kal Pewpiav Kal Kar’ eurerpiay Thy TéexVNY 
KT@vrTat, Kata dvow Sé 7}, Kabdrep ot eAc¥Oepor adroit Te 
pepalnKacw ovr Tous TE AUTOV dvddoKxovor matdas. Oeins 
av taira dvo yevn Tay Kadovpevwy t tarpav; 

KA. Ids yap ov; 

A@. *Ap’ odv Kal ovvvoeis drt, SovAwy Kal eAevPepwr 
ovTwy TOV KapvovTwy ev Tats modA€eot, Tods pev SovAovs 
axeddv Te ot SodAoL TA TOAAG iatpevovow TrepiTpexovTes Kal 
ev Tots tatpeious mrepyevovTes, Kal oUTE Twa Adyov ExdoTOU 
Tépt voonpatos éxaoTouv TOV olkeT@v ovd«els THY TOLOUTWY 
iatp@v Sidwow ovd’ amodéyerar, mpoordgas 8 abr@ ra 
dd€avra e& eurrerpias, ws axpiB@s <iddas, Kabdmep TUpavvos 
av0dns, olverar amomndyjoas mpos aAAov KdpvovTa oiKEeTHV, 
Kal paotwvyy ottw T@ SeondTn mapackevdler TOY Kap- 
vovTiy THs emysercias: 6 dé eAevOepos ws emt TO mciorov 
Ta TOY eAevdepwv voonpara Depamrever TE Kal emoxorrel, Kal 


Tatra eSerd lav an apxiis Kal Kara pow, 7 KapLvovTt 


KOWOULLEVOS avT@ TE Kal tots pirois, a, cua. pev adros pavOdver 
TL Tapa TOV vooovvTwr, dua dé Kal Kal” door olds Té eat, 
didoKe Tov aobevotvra adrov, Kal od mpoTepov eméTatev 
mp av m7 ovptreion, TOTE dé pera mevBods 7L-<povpevov del 
mapackevdlov TOV KAPVOVTO., els TI bylevay dyoov dmrore)eiv 


 TELpaT a ; mOrEpov ovTws 7 eKElvws tarpos TE iwpevos 


dpreivy Kal yupvaoris yupvace: Six THY ptav dmote@y 
Svvapw,  povayh Kal Kata TO xetpov Tot Sdvoiy Kal 
aypwwitepov amepyalopevos ; 
» IloAd ov Svadepor, ad Eve, 70 dumrAj. : 

AO. BovAew 57) Kal Deaodpeba TO SumAoby TovTo Kal 
amAoby ev tais vopobeciars avrais yuyvopevov; 

KA. Ils yap od BovAoua; 
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A®. Dépe 81 mpos Jedv, Ti? dpa. mp@Tov vopLov Deir’ dy 
6 vopobérns ; dp ov Kata pow THY mept yevéoews apx7v 
T™paTnv Troe mépt Katakoopnoe. tats tafeow; 

Ww Ete pig; 

A®. “Ap? 8 éori trav yevéoewy mous moAcow ap’ odx 

TOV ydpwr ovppertis Kal Kowwvia; 
. Ilés yap ov; 

AO. Papuxot 57) vOpLoe Tp@ToL KuOuvevovow TO€eevor 
KaAds av tiOecbar Tmpos opbornra maon moAeu. 

KA. Havrdrac peév odv. 

A®. Adywpev 8) mp@tov tov amdAobv, éxou 8 dv ws 
tows wde— 

D ayeety dé, émevdav er@v 7 Tus Tpdkovra, pEXp erav mevre 
Kal  TpUdKOVTA, ¢ el Oe 17}, Cnprobobar Xpypacty Te Kal arya, 
Xpypace pev TOOLS Kal TOGOLS, TH Kal TH be d drysid.. 

prev amdAods €oTw tis ToLobTos TEpl yaw, o de 
Simdods 65e— 

Tape dé, emrevdav éerOv a. Tus + Tpud.covra., péxpe TOV mere 
Kal TpudKovra, StavonBevra ws cow F TO avOpamuwov yevos 
ducer TW perethngev aBavacias, od Kal mépucev emBupiav 
loxew mas Tacav: TO yap yeveoOas KAEwWov Kal 7) avavupLoV 
KetoOa TeTeAevTHKOTA TOD ToLOUTOU eoTiv emivuia. yevos 
otv avOpwmmwy eotiv te ovpdves Tob TavTos xpdvov, 6 dia 
téXous adT@ ouveretat Kai avveerar, ToUTwW TH Tpdmw aba- 
varov ov, TO matoas Traidiwy KataAeumopevor, Tavrov Kal €v 
ov ael, yeveoer Tis dBavacias pieretAndevau: Tovrov 57) 
dmoarepeiv exovra €avTov ovdémore davov, €k mpovoias dé 
dmroorepet és dv Taidwy Kal yuvaiKos apeXh. mretOdjuevos 
pev otv TO von alipvos dmaMdrrouro a av, pa) mevOopevos dé 
ad, pode yapav em TpidKovra yeyoves Kal mevTeE, Cypovobw 
pev Kat é eviauTov TOow Kal TOGW, iva pa) do0Kh} TH povavAtay 
ol Képdos Kal  paorebyny pepew, Kal pn peTexeTw dé TYyL@V 
@v av of VEWTEPOL év TH mode Tods mpeaBuTépovs adrdv 
TYL@aw EKdoToTE. 

Tobrov oy) map eKeivov Tov | Vojov dxovoavra efeorw 
mept €vos ExdoTou SvavonFjvat, moTepov adtovs dumods ovTw 
bet ylyvecbau TO pacer TO opUKpoTarov, dua TO meiDew TE 
apa Kal drrevreiv, 7) 7 T@ amredetv povoy xpwevovs amdods 
yiyvecbae tots pwjKeow. 
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ME. TIpos. pev Tod Aakaverod TpoTrov, ® feve, TO Ta 
Bpaxvrepa Get TpoTiav TovTwy pay TOV Ypappedroov et 
Tis KpiTHV ee KEeAcVou ylyvecBar mOTEpA Bovdroipny & av ev TH 
moArer pou yeypappeva TeOfvar, Ta paKpoTep av €Aoiny, 

2) KQl Tepl TravTOs Vo“LoU KaTa TOOTO TO Tapaderypa, Ei 
ylyvoito éxdtepa, Tadrov TobrT’ av aipoiunv. od pay adAd 
mov Kal KXewia 7@5° apéoxew Set Ta viv vopoberovpeva: 
TovTov yap 7 7d6Aus 7) viv Tots TovovTos [vdpors] xphobar 
dvavoovpevy. 

KA. Kadds y’, d MéyiAre, eizes. 

A®. To pev ody mepi modMAdv 7 dAlywv ypappdarwr 
Tmomnoacbar Tov Adyov Aiav evnfes—ra yap otwar BeArioTa, 
aan’ od 7a Bpaxvrara ovde Ta LHKY TYyLnTéov—Ta 8 év tots 
vover) vdj.ous py Getow od Sum A@ Odrepa TOV €Tépwv Sudgopa 
povov els diper yy Ths xpelas, aA’ dep eppyOn vovdy, TO 
TOV Surrey bi latp@v yévos opborara mapeTeOn. 7pos, TOTO 
dé ovdeis Eouxe dvavonOivat maTroTe TOV vopoberav, ws efov 
dvoiv xpHolat pds Tas vopobecias, evBot Kal i Bia, xaQ” dcov 
olov Te emt Tov a7reupov mawdetas dxAov, TH ETEpW Xp@vrat 
povov’ ob yap mevBot Kepavvurres my pdxny vopoberodaw, 
aan’ dxpdre povov Th Big. eyw 8’, @ pakdpwot, Kal TpiTov 
ETL mrepl TovS vdojLovs Op@ iveaie ddov, ovdap.A Ta vov 
yuyvopevov. 

KA. To zroiov 87 Ayes ; 

AO. "EE abtt@v av viv Sverhéypeba Typets kata Qedv 
TwWa yeyovos. axedov yap &€ doov Tepl TOV vopov jpyp<ba 
Aéyew, e€ EwOivod peony Bpia TE yeyove kale ev Tavry mayKaAn 
avaravaAn Twi yeyovaper, od ev add’ 7) Trept vowwr duareyo~ 
fevot, vopious d€ dpte poe SoKxodpev Aéyew dpxeoban, Ta o 
eumpoobev nv mdvra 7peiv mpootpa. vopwv. ti de rade 
eipnka; Tdde eimeiv BovAnOeis, Te Adywr mdvTwY Kal Gowv 
gwr} KeKowwvnKevy Tpooiuid Té eoTW Kal oyedov ofdv 

> / ” / ” > / if 
TWES avakWhoEls, EXOVoAL TWa EVTEXVoY emxElpnow xp7- 
OLov Tpos TO péMov mepaivecbar. Kal 67 Tov Kiapwoducs 
WOis Acyowevwv vpn Kat mons povons Tpootpea, Davpacréis 
€omovdacpeva mpoKevrar* TOV b€ 6: ovTws voy ovrwv, ods 57) 
moNurixods elvai paper, ovdels mosmoTE ovr” elmé TU mpootpuov 
ovTe ovvderns Mae ie eénveyxev eis TO POs, @ as ovK OvTos 
duce. Hiv dé 7 viv dSiarpibi) yeyovuia, ws epuol Soxe?, 
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onpaiver aos dvros, ot Té ye 57 Sumdot éd0€av vuvd1 jor 
Acxbevres voor ovK elvau amas ovTw Tus SumAot, adda 
dvo pe TWE, vomos TE Kal TpOo{LOV TOD vOpou" 6 87) Tupav- 
vuKOV emiraypa dmeucacbev epp7yOn tots emirdypacw Tots 
Tov tarpav ovs elmropev aveAevbépous, Toor’ elvat vojios 
akpatos, TO dé mpd TovTov pynbév, mevoTiKov A€exBev td 
TovdE, OVTWS pev elvat TrevoTLKOV, TpOOyLiov pv TOO TeEpL 
Adyous S¥vayww € Exewv. iva yap edpevas, kad dua. THV evpevevav 
edpabeorepov, Thy eritaky, é 5 On € €oTw 6 vopos, d€Entat @ TOV 
vopov 6 vopwobérns Ayer ToUTOU Yapw etpobat Lou kareddvy 
ms 6 Adyos obTos, dv meiOwv cimev 6 A€ywv: Sid 51) KaTa 
ye Tov e“ov Adyov Tobr adbtd, mpooijuov, GAN’ od Adyos av 
opbas mpooayopevouro elvat Too vopov. tabr’ obv eimdy, 
vi TO peta ToUTO av poe Bovdnbetny elpnaba; 708¢, ws 
Tov vopwoberny mo TavTwv Te ael TOV vOpeov xpesy €oTw 
47) Gpoipovs adrovs mpooy.iwy trovety Kal Kal” exacTov, 7 
Sioicovow é€avt@v daov vuvd7 Tw AcexOevte SinveyKarny. 

KA. To y’ euov otk av ddAws vopobeteiy SiaxedevouTo 
Hiv TOV TOUTwWY emLoTT OVA. 

AQ®. Kadds pév toivvv, & KAewia, doxeis pou Td ye 
TooobTov Acyew, Ott Tay ‘ye vomots EoTLW TpOoipLa Ka OTe 
mdons apYomevov vopobeaias xp7) mporBéva TmavTos Tob 
Adyou TO mepuKos TMpoolpuov EKdoTors—ov yap opLKpov TO 
pera TOUTS €oTW pr Pncopevor, ove” oXlyov Siagepov 7 oapas 
7 oapds atta pynpovevecbor—ro pevrou peydAwy trépe 

eyopevev vopov Kal opikp@v ef dpmoiws mpooyudlecBat 
mpooratTouev, ovK av dps Adyorev. ovdE yap dopwatos 
ovdé Adyou mavTds det TO ToLotTOV Spav—KaiTo. TépuKev 
ye elvas maow, add’ od ypnoréov dracw—atT@ dé TH TE 
pyrope Kal TO peAwd@ Kal vopoblérn 7d Towbrov ExdoToTe 
emuTpeTTeov. 

KA. ’AdAnOdorara doxeis por A€yew. dAda 52) pncer’, j 
Edve, SiarpiByy mAciw ais pedMijoews mrowmpeba, emt dé TOV 
Adyov emravebepev Kal am exetvonv dpxapeba, €l Got pirov, 
ov ovx ws mpooynralopLevos elires TOTe. TmdAw obv, oiov 
daow ot i mailovres, dpLewvoveny ef apxfs Sevtépwv é émavarro- 
Ajowpev, ws Tpootuov aAN’ od Tov TUXOVTO, Adyov zrepai- 
vovtes, Kabatrep a, apr AdBupev 5 adrady apxiy oporoyodvres 
mpooyudleabar. Kal Ta prev Trept Oey TYyLhs mpoyovwv TE 
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Oepamreias, Kal 7a vuvd7 AcxOevta ixavad: ta 8 EAs meipw- 
pba A€yew, péexpimep dv oor wav TO Tpooipuov iKavas 
eipjobat Sox. peta dé TodTO 7dy TOvs vopLovs adTovs dSuieFeEr 
A€ywv. 

AQ. Odxobv rept Beav pev Kal TOV pera Beods Kal 
yovéewy Covrwy Te mépt Kal TeAcuTnoavTwY TOTE ikavas 
mpooynacducla, ws viv Aéyopev: TO dé amroAeiTomevov ETL 
Tob TowovTov dairy por ad diaxeAevecOar Ta vov olov mpos 
TO Pas erravayew. 

KA. Tavrdzace pee obv. 

AQ. "AMG pur perd ye Ta. Tovabra, os xen Ta Trepl 
TOS aubrey puxas kal Ta owpara Kat Tas ovotas omrovdijs 
TE Tépt Kal avécews toxew, mpoonKev T eoTl Kal KOWO- 
Tatov avarreumalopevous Tov Te A€yovta Kal TOUS akovVovTas 
maidelas ylyvecbar Kata SUvayw ernBodrous: tadr’ obv Hiv 
avra pet exeiva dvTws eotiv pntéa Te Kal akovoTEa. 


KA. ’Op06rara Aé€yers. 
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BOOK V 
SHORT ANALYSIS 


726-734 e 2.—Conclusion of the General Prelude, the first 
part of which came at 715 e7—-718a6: “Honour the soul in the 
right way, and cherish the right kind of human characteristics.” 

734 e 3-747 e 11.—Regulations (1) As to selection of members 
of the community, and the rejection of undesirable citizens. (2) 
As to Numbers of Households. (8) As to Arrangement and 
Division of Landed Property. (4) Limitations as to the nature 
and the acquisition of Property. 


E 


A®. *Axovou 81) was Somep vuvd7) Ta Trepi Dev TE HKove 
kal Tov pidwy tpoTaTépwr: TavTwv yap TAV adTob KT HATO 
[pera Deods fu) Dewdrarov, oixedTarov ov. 7a. 8° adrod durra 
mar’ éori méow. Ta. peev odv KpelrTe } Kal dyuetven deondlovra, 
Ta dé HTTW Kal xelpw SotAa: THv ody adTob Ta SeordlovTa 
del mpoTysntéov THv SovrevdvTwv. otTw 517 THY adtod puxyy, 
poeta Oeovs dvtas SeomdTas Kal Tovs TOUTOLS ETTOpEVOUS, TYLAV 
deiv Adywr Sevrépav, opOBs mapaxeAcvouar. Tyd d’ ws Eros 
eimety Lav ovdels OpOds, SoKxet dé: Oetov yap ayabdv mov 
Tun, TOV dé Kaxa@v oddev Tipov, 6 8 HyoUpevos F TOL 
Aoyows 7) Swpois adriy avfew FY Tiow tbrei~eow, pdev 
Bedtiw 5é ex yxeipovos adbriy amepyalduevos, Tysdy ev 
doxe?, Spa S€ Tobro oddapds. adrixa mais evOds yevd- 
prevos avOpwros mas iyetrar mavTa ixavos elvar yryvwoKev, 
Kal TYULav OleTaL errawav THY adTOD uy, Kal TpoOvjpovpevos 
émitpémer mpatrew Tt av e0édAn, TO Se viv Aeyopevdy eoTw 
ws dpdv tatra BArAdmre. Kal od TyrG: Set dé, ws daper, 


peta ye Jeods Sevtépav. ovd€ ye dtav dvOpwros THv abrod 
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EKAOTOTE dpaprypdrov pa éavtov alriov nyarae Kal Tov 
mciorwv KaK@V Kal _beylorev, aAAa dMous, € éauTov dé ael 
avaitiov eEaiph, TyL@v THY adTod yuynv, ws 51 SoKet—o Se 
moAdob Set Spay tobro: BAdmre: yap. ovd dmdrav Hdovais 
mapa Adyov Tov TOD vowobérov Kai Eerawov yapilnrar—rore 
ovdapas Tyna, arysdler dé Kakav Kal weTapedeias EumiyuTAas 
adriy. odde ye Omdray ad Tavavria Tovs emrauvoupLevous 
movous Kat doBouvs Kal ddynddvas Kal Avmas pa) dvarrovA 
Kaprep@v adda. Urey —ToTe ov ) Tope brreikwv* dr ysov yap 
avrny dmepyalerat dpav 7a ToLabra ovpmavra. ove" omoray 
yyara TO civ mdvrws dyabor « elvat, TYLA, drysaler s adriy 
Kal TOTE* Ta. yap € ev “Awdov mpdypara TAVTA KAKA HYOULEVNS 
Ths buys elvat, dreiker Kal odK avriteiver SiddoKwy TE Kal 
ereyxeov ws ovK oldev ovd’ et tavavria mépuKev pHéyvora 
elvat mavroov dyabav api Td. meph tovs Beods Tods exe?. 
ovde pay m™po aperijs omoTay ad Torys Tus xdMos—robr’ 
€oTw odx ETEpov n Y Tis puyjs 6 ovTes: Kal mdvrTws atysia. 
puxyis yap cdma EVTULOTEPOY odTos 6 Adyos pnow elvau 
pevddpevos” ovdev yap YNYEVES | "Odvpariony € €VTULOTEPOV, aN’ 
6 epi puyfs GAws d0€dlwy ayvoet ws Pavpacrod TrovTou 
KTHPATOS dyueAct. ovd€ ye OmrdTav Xpypara TUS €pG KTao0at 

pa) Kahds, 7] 7 pay dvayepds hépn KTOMEVOS, Sapors apa Tyne 
Tore THY avrod puxry—mavros prev ody Aeimetr—ro yap 
avris Tiwov ya Kal kadov drodi8orat opuxpod xpvood: 
mds yap 6 7 émt vis Kal v70 vis Xpuaes dperis ovK 
dvrdgvos. ws de etrrety avdAAnPdnv, os direp dv vopwoberns 
aloxpa. elvan Kal KaKa SvaprBprovpevos aarry Kal TouvavTiov 
dyaba, Kal KaAd, TOV pev dméxecbau pty OAH mdon pnxari}, 
Ta Oe emurndevew ovpuTacav Kata dvvapww, ovK oldev ev 
Tovrots maow mas avOpwros yuynv Devdrarov 6 ov aTyLoTaTa 
Kal KaKOoXnHLoveoTara diaries. Thy yap Acyouevny diknv 
Tis KaKoupytas THy peylorny ovdels ws eros eizretv Aoyilerar, 
€otw 3° 2) peylorn : TO opovodaban Tots ovaw KaKots dvdpdow, 
Opovovpevov Sé Tods pev ayabods devyew avdpas Kat Aoyous 
Kat dmooxilecbar, Tots dé mpooxodMaobar Sucdbxovra, Kara Tas 
ouvovotas: mpoomrepvKora d€ Tots TovovTous | dvdyen qroveiv 
kal maoxew a mepvKacw aAAjAous ot Towobrot moveiv kal 
Aéyew. Todro ody 87) To wdBos Sikyn pev odK Eotw—Kadov 
yap 76 ye Sixaov Kal 7) Sikn—ryswpla dé, adixias axoAovbos 
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md On, Hs 6 TE TUXCY Kal pn Tvyxdvev dOAvos, 6 bev ovK 
/ 

larpevdp.evos, Oo BE, i wa ErEpOU mroAXot oplwvrat, drroMdevos. 

Ty So €orly jpiv, Ws TO Odov eimetv, Tots mev dyretvoow 

Ereobau, Ta dé yelpova, yeveobar d€ BeATiw Suvata, TobT’ 

avTo ws dipuora. amoreAeiv. 

Yoxijs obv avOpirw Kxriua otk éotw eddvéotepov eis 
To duyeiy pev TO Kaxov, ixvedoar S€ Kal édeiv TO TavTWwWY 
apiotov, Kat <Advta ad Kowh avvoiketv Tov émiAoutov Biov- 
510 Sevrepov erdxOn Tyr, TO 5€ Tpitov—mnas av TobTO ye 
vonceev—THv TOO awpatos elvar Kata dvow TYyLnv? Tas 8 
ad Ttysas Set oKomeiv, Kal TovTwY Tives aAnPeis Kal oat 

/ ~ \ / , / / 
KiBdyAot, TobTo dé voyobérov. pnvdew 84 por daiverar 
Tdode Kal ToLdode Twas adrds elvar, Titov eivar GBua od 

A ‘ 29O\ > \ 2 \ / ” > \ / ? / 
70 KaXdv obde iaxupov obd€ Tdyxos exov ovdEe péya, OvdE 
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7 Sor a a 
VE TO byvewov—Kairou aroAAots av TOUTO ye oKot—Kat pny € 


ovde Ta TOUTWY y’ évayTia, TAD’ ev TH Leow amrdons TavTNS 
Ths eEews ehartopeva owdpoveotata dua te dopaddorata 
elvar paxp@* Ta pev yap xavvous tas uyas Kal Opaceias 
motel, Ta S€ TaTrewds Te Kal aveAevbdpovs. ws S° avTws 
q TOV xXpnudtwv Kal KTHUdGTwWY KTHOW, Kat TYLHTEWS Kata. 
TOV avrov pubpov: eXet” Ta pev virépoyKa yap éxdorav 
TOUTwWY exOpas Kal oTdoets dmepydlerat Tats ToAcow Kal 
idia, Ta 0° edAcirovTa Sovrctias as TO TOAV. pur) SH Tis 
dudoxpnpoveireo maidev Y eveka, iva ore movouwrarous 
KaraNimy oUTe yap ékeivo.s ovre ab TH moAeu dpewvor. 7 
yap TOV véwy aKkoAdKevTos ovsia, Tov & dvayKatov py 
evders, atrn Tacav povoucwsrarn TE Kal apiorn* oupper- 
votoa yap Hiv Kat ouvappLoTToved is dmavta advurov Tov 
Biov amepyaletar. mrasolv d€ aid& xp7 mohnv, ov xXpuodov 
KataXeirew. oldpeba de emutAnrrovres Tots véois avat- 
oxuvTotaw TobTo Kararetpewv TO eS éorw ovK €k TOO viv 
TapaKeevparos Tots véous yeyvopevov, 6 mapaxehevovrar 
Aéyovtes ws Set mravra. aicxdvecbar Tov véov. 6 d€ éudpwv 
vopobérns Tots mpeoBurépors ay padAov trapakeAevouto 
aicxvveobar Tovs véous, Kal mdvro pddvora evAaBetobar 
py Tore Tus avrov (dy TOV. vewy 7 Kal emaKovoy dp@vra 7 
Aeyorra Te TOV alcxp@v, ws drov avatoxvvrotat yépovres, 
dvdyKn Kal véous evratta elvae dvaWeardrous: madela yap 
véwv Siadépoved eorw dua Kal adt@v od 76 vovbereiv, aAN 
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amep av aAdXov vovbet@v eizrou tis, paivecBar tadta adtov 
dpavra dia Biov. ovyyeveray dé Kal opoyviwy Gedy Koww- 
viav macav TavTod dvow alwatos éxovoay Tyu@v tis Kal 
acBopevos, evvous av yeveBAious Beods eis maidwy adtod 
omopay toyou Kata Adyov. Kal pay TO YE pire Kal éTaipwy 
mpos Tas ev Biw opudias evpreveis dy Tis KT@TO, peilous pev 
Kal cepvorepas Tas exeivenv dmpeoias els avTov Hyovpevos 
H Ketvor, €Adtrovs 8 ad Tas abTod Svavoovpevos eis Tods 
didovs xdpuras advT@v Tav pide TE Kal ETaipwr. eis pV 
moh Kal moNiras paKp@ apiotos Satis mpo Tob “Odop.- 
miaow Kal amdvTwy deycivenv TroAcpLLK@Y Te Kal elpnvucv 
vikav dé€air adv dd&n wrnpecias THv olkor vopwv [ws 
dmnpeTnKws TaVTWY KaAAOT avOpwmwv adtois ev TH Biw |. 
mpos 8 ad todvs E€vous diavontéov Ws aywdrara ovpBdoAaa 
dvTa* oxedov yap mavT’ éoTt Ta TOV E€vwv [Kal Eis TOds 
E€vous | auaptiata mapa Ta TOV TOATaY cis Oeov avnptn- 
preva Tyswpov padAdAov. epnuos yap wv 6 Edvos éraipwv Te 
Kat ovyyev@v édcewdtepos avOpwrros Kal Beots: 6 duva- 
peevos ovv TYyLwpeiv paGAAov Bonbet? mpobvpdrepov, S¥vaTar 
de SvadepovTws 6 €év0s exdorov Saiuwy Kal Bes. TO Sevicp 
ovverrowevor Au. Trois obv evAaBetas, ® Kat O}LUK pov 
mpopnbeias é ev, pander a dyidpT nua mepl E€vous dpaprovra é ev 
TO Biw mpos To tédos adrod mropevOijvau. Seve y 8 ad 
Kal emuxeploov ApLapTHUaTwy TO mepl Tovs ixéras  Beyworov 
ylyverau audprnpa exdotots: pel” od yap ikerevoas pap- 
Tupos 6 ixérns Beob dneruxev oporoyay, pirag Svadepwv 
obTos Tob mabdvros ylyvetal, Wor ovK av TOTE ATYLWPNTOS 
mdbor 6 Tuxav wv errabe. 

Ta pev odv mept yovéas Te Kal éavTov Kal Ta éavTod, 
mept moAw Te Kat didovs Kai ovyyeveray, EeviKd Te Kal 
emixwpia, SueAnAVOapev oyedov OptAjwata, TO Sé Troids Tis 
adv adros av KdAdota diaydyou Tov Biov, émdpevov TovTw 
SueEcAPeiv: dou pr) vopos, GAN’ Exrawos TaWedwr Kal yoyos 
éxdoTous edqvlous peadrov Kat evpievets Tots TeOjoecBau 
péMovow vopmous dmepydlerar, Tabor” €oTly peta TobTo nev 
pyréov. aAnBeva 51) mdvroov pev ayabdv Peots jyetrat, 
mavtwy dé avOpwros Hs 6 yevioeobar pwéAAwy pakdpios 
Te kal eddaipwr e& dpyfs «vOds éToxos ein, va ws mA€cioToOV 
xpovov aAnfjs wv diaBiot. motos yap: 6 d€ amuoTos @ 
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pirov eidos Exovovov, ore de dicovovov, dvous. av ovoe- 
TEpov CyAwrdv. adidros yap 81) mas 6 te ATLOTOS Kal dyuabys, 
Xpovou 5€ mpoidvros yroobets, els TO xanerov yipas épnuiav 
avdT® macav KaTeokevadoato emi TéAet TOO Biov, woTe CwvTwy 
Kal pn <Taipwy Kal taidwy oxeddv dpoiws dpdavov abt@ 
yeveoba tov Biov. Tijuos péev 87 Kal 6 pndév aducav, 6 
dé und’ emitperwy Tois ddiKodow aducety TA€ov 7 SirAacias 
Tyhs aos exeivov’ 6 pev yap évds, 6 dé moAA@y avTakios 
ETEpwv, nviwv TIV TOV dAAwv Tots Gpyovow adikiav. 6 de 
Kal ouyKoAdlav eis Svvapuy Tots apyovow, 6 péyas dvinp 
ev moev Kal TéXevos, obros dvayopevécbu vuknpopos a aperh. 
Tov adrov 57 ToOTov €maivov Kal mept owdpoovrvns xp) é- 
yew Kal Trept ppovnjaews, Kal doa dda. a ayaa Tis KeKTHTAUL 
Suara pe) p.dvov avrov exew adda, Kal dAAous peradiddvae: 
Kal Tov pev peTadidovTa Ws akpoTaTrov xp7) TYLaV, TOV O° ad 
py Svvdpevov, eBddovta Sé, edv devrepov, Tov dé POovodvra 
kal éxovTa pndevi Kowwvov dia dirlas yryvopevov ayabdv 
Twwv adrov pev péyew, TO 5€ KTHUA Ndev PAAAov bia TOV 
kexTnevov atydlew, adda Krdcba Kata dvvapu. didro- 
viKeitw dé uty mas mpos apeTnv afOdvws. 6 ev yap 
TowbTos Tas moAes av&er, aptdAAdpevos pev adds, Tovs 
dAXous 5é od Korovwv SiaBodais: 6 dé pbovepds, TH TaV 
aAr\wv SiaBodrAH Setv olduevos tmepéxew, adrdés Te Hrrov 
ouvreiver mpos aperiy TIVv aAnOH, Tovs Te avOaptAAwpevous 
els (abupiay Kabiorna TO adixws péyecOar, kal dua TabTa 
ayvpvaorov Ty moAw OAnv is duAAay dperis | moudy, 
OpKpoTépay avTny Tpos eddofiav TO €avToo Hépos dmepyd- 
Cerat. bupoerdH pev oy xe?) mavra avdpa eva, mpGov de 
ds ore paduora., Td yap Tav aAAwy xadera Kat duaiara 
q Kat To mapdmav dviara. dducnpara ovK eoTW Mas € €K- 
guyetv 7 } paxdpevov Kal GypLvvopLevov vuK@vTa Kal TO pn dev 
avievar KoAdLovra, Tobro dé dvev Oupod yevvaiov put moa 
advvaros dpav. Ta. Sad Trav Saou dducodow ev, tara 
dé, yuyvasoKew xe?) TMp@Tov pev OTL TAS 6 AdiKos ody EKWV 
dduKos: TOV yap peeyloTwy KaKav ovdels oddapyod ovddev 
EKO KeKTHTO dv mote, TOAD S€é HKLOTA eV Tots Tov €avToo 
Tyseurdrows. poxn 8’, ws elmropev, Grn beta yé coTw maow 
Tywdraov" ev otv TO Tyuerdre TO peyeorov KaKOV ovdels 
éxa pon tore AdBy Kai Cf dua Biov Kexrnpevos adtd. adAd 
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éAcewos pev mdvrws O ye dducos Kal 6 Ta Kara EXO, éAceiv 
dé TOV pev idoyra exovTa eyywpet Kal dvetpyovra. TOV Oupov 
mpaivew Kal pa), dpaxorodvra yuvaikelws TUK PAL [EVOV 
duareAciv, TH 8 axpdtws Kai arapapvOynTws mAnpEAET Kat 
Kak®@ edrévae Set THY opyyv> 810 87) OvpoedH mpéemew Kal 
mpaov dayev éxdotote elvar deity tov ayaborv. 

Ilavrwv dé wéyiotov Kax@v avOpwrois tots moAois ep- 
dutov ev tals puyais eoTw, ob Tas adT@ ovyyvwpnvy exwv 
amopuyny oddceuiav unxavatat: todTo 8° e€atw 6 Adyovow 
ws didos att mas avOpwros dice té e€oTw Kal dplas 
exet TO Seiy elvat Towodrov. TO dé dAn beta ye mdvToy 
dpaptnudrwy dua THY opddpa. € éavtob pidtav airvov éxdorw 
ylyverau exdorore. Ttuphodras yap mepl TO _ provpevor 6 
firav, wore Ta Sikata Kal Ta ayala Kai Ta KaAd KaK@s 
KplwWel, TO aVTOD TPO TOD aAnOods del TyLav Sety Hyovpevos: 
ovTe yap €avTov ovTE Ta EavTod xpi) TOV ye peyav avdpa 
€odpLevov otépyew, adda Ta. dixoua, edv Te Tap avTt@ éav TE 
Trap’ ddAw padov TparTopeva TvyxXavn. €K Tavrob de 
dpapTHuaros Tovrou Kal TO THY dpabiav TY Top aire 
doxeiv codiav elvar yéyove m&aw* dOev ovk «iddTEs Ws Eros 
elzretv ovdev, oldpeOa TA TravTa. Eldévat, OVK EeTLTpeTTOVTES SE 
aAdXows & pur) emuordpcla mpdtrew, avaykaloucba duaptavew 
avrol TparTovres. 510 mdvra _wOpwrov xp pedyew TO 
odddpa pireiy abrov, Tov 8 éavrob Bedriw Sucdicew det, 

pndepiav aicydyvnv emt TO Towovre mpoobev movovpievov. 

é OpLUcporEpa pev ToUT@Y Kal i Neyopeva modus € corlv, 
xpjoywa dé TovTwy 00x HTTOV, x7) Adyew é éavTov diveypeupev 7} - 
oKovTa. WoTrep ydp Twos aroppéovtos ae Se? TovvayTiov 
émppetv > avdpvnots 8° éotiv éppor) Ppovijaews amroXeu- 
movons” 810 57) yeAwtwv te eipyecbar xpr) TOV eSauoiey 
Kal Saxpwr, mapayyeNew be TmavTt mavr’ avdpa, Kal oAnv 
Tepixdperav méoayv dmroxpumTopevov ral mrepuwduviav evoxn- 
provety mreipaobat, Kara Te edrpayias ioramevov TOD Saipsovos 
éxdotovu, Kal Kata TUyas olov mpos tinAd Kat avdvrn Sac- 
povwv avOioraynevwv tisly mpageow, eAmilew 8 del tots 
ye ayaboto. Tov Pedy & Swpetrar TOvwY ev emuTUTTOVT@V 
avTt peldvwy éAdtTops moujoew Tdv 7 ad vov mapdvTwr 
emt to BéAtiov stead mept d€ Ta ayaba Ta evayTia 
rovruwv del ravT adrots mapayericecOa per’ ayabijs tUxNS. 
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Tavraus 57) Tats eAriow € exaotov xpi) Cav Kal tals drropiv7}~ 
ceo. TaVTWY Tav TOLOUTWY, pNndEev pevdopevor, aAN’ del Kara 
Te TaLdLAas Kal o7roVdds avapiypVvyoKOVTA ETEpdV TE Kal EaUTOV 
oadds. 

Nov oby 51) mepl peev emurdevparov, ola xXpr) emuTNSevewv, 
Kal mept adtoo éxdorou, motov Twa xpewy elvar, AéAeKTau 
oxedov doa beta éeorr, Ta dé avOpwmuwa vov Hey ovK 
elpyran, de? S€- avOpwrrois yap Svadeyoucba aN’ ov Oeois. 
eoTw 57 pvoer dvOpesmevov pddvora 7dovat Kal Adrrat Ka 
emOupiar, e€ dv avdyKn TO Ovntov av C@ov atexvs ofov 
e€npthobal te Kal exxpeudpevov elvar orrovdats Tats peyi- 
atais: det 57 Tov KdAAoTOV Biov erauveiv, 7) Wovov OTL TO 
oxnpwatt Kpate? mpos evdo€iav, GAA Kal ws, dv tis eOéAn 
yeveobar Kal pay véos dv duyas an adrob yévytar, Kpatet 
Kal TovTw 6 madvres Cnrodpev, TO Xalpew meiw, eAdtTw 
de Aumetobat Tapa tov Btov dmavra.. ws be €oTat TOTO 
capes, av yevnTai tis dp0Ds, éroiuws Kal odddpa davi- 
cera. 1 de dpldrns Tis; TotTo 7dn Tapa Tob Adyou xpr) 
AapPdvovra oxorretv: elite ovTws Hiv Kata dvow mépuKev 
elite dAAws rapa dvow, Biov ypr) mapa Biov 7diw Kal 
Aumnpotepov de ckoreiv. Hdoviv PovAdpcba Hiv etvas, 
Avrrny be ovt” atpovpeba ote BovAdpucba, TO 5é pundérepov 
avTt prev Hdovas od BovAcueba, vans Se addAdrrecIau 
BovAdpecba: Avan 8 éAdrrw preva peilovos 7Sovijs BovAd- 
pa, ndoviy 8 eAdtTw peta peilovos Admns od BovAdcpeba, 
toa dé avti lowy Exdtepa ToUTWwY oby ws Bovrducba Exourev 
av Svacageiv. Tatra dé mavTa cory An Bev kal peyeber 
Kat apodpornow ti todrnowv Te, Kal doa evavTia cory maou 
Tots TovovToLs Tpos. BovAnow, duad€povrd te Kal pndev 
Svadepovra mpos aipeow éxdoTw. ovTw 817) TovUTwY ef 
avayKns Svakexoopnpeveny, ev @ pev Biw & eveore moAAa éxd- 
TEpa Kal peydra. Kal opodpd, drrepBd Mex dé Ta TOV povav, 
Bovddpeba, ev @ be TO. evavTia, ov BovAdcpeba: Kal av ev 
® dXriya € exdrepa. Kal OpLuK pa | Kal npewata, vmepBarAe dé Ta. 
dumnpd, od Bovrdpeba, ev @ Oe Tavavria, BovAdpucba. ev 
@ 8 ab Bicp ¢ toopporet, xabdmrep ev Tots mpoobev det dua- 
poeiabar: tov iadpporov Biov Ws Tay peev trrepBaMovra 
TH hirw 7 mpty Bovdroucba, Tav 8 ab Tots exOpots ov Bovds- 
peba.. mavras 81) Set Svavoetobau tovs Biouvs judy ws ev 
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ToUToLs evdedeL€voL TedvKaow, kal de? Siarpeiobat motous 
pvoer Bovrdcpeba- ei dé TL Tapa Tatra dpa dapev Bow- 
Acobar, did Twa dyvovav Kal azreipiav TOV OvTwv Biwv adra 
Aéyopev. 

Tives 81) Kat mocou eioi Bio, dv wépt Set mpoeAdpevov 
70 BovAnrov te Kat [éxovavov aBovAnrov Te Kal] aKovovov 
iddvta ets vouov éavT@ ta€dpevov, To Pidov aya Kal Hv 
Kal dpiorov Te Kal KdAAOTOV Eddpevov, Civ ws oldv 7 eariv 
avOparrwv pwakapwitata; Aéywpev 517) awppova. Biov Eva eivat 
Kal dpdoviynov éva Kal éva Tov avdpetov, Kal Tov vyvetvov 
Biov éva ta€dpeba Kat tovTois otow TéTTapow evaytious 
dAXous tértapas, adpova, deAdv, axdAaoTov, voowdn. aw- 
ppova per ovv Biov 6 yeyvaoKkay Once. mpadov emi mavra, 
Kal Tpewatas pev Avrras, Tpepaias de 7ovds, padakas de 
emOupias kat epwras ovK eppavets TapexXouevor, akoAacrov 
dé, o€dv ert mdvra, Kal ogodpas pev AUTras, apodpas be 
7dovds, ouvrdvous dé Kal olorpabders emBupias [re] Kal 
epwras os oldy TE éupaveordrous TapEXOLevov, drrepBadAov- 
cas b€ ev pev TA ow@dpovr Biw Tas HSovas THY axOnddvwr, Ev 
d¢ TH axoddoTw Tas AVTas TOV Hdovav peyeber Kal mAHGeL 
kal muKvoTnow. dev 6 peéev jdiwy ypiv Tov Biwy, 6 de 
Avumnpotepos e& avayKns ovpBaiver Kata dvow yiyvecOar, 
kal tov ye BovAdpevov Wdews Chv odKért Tapeiket EKovTa 
ye axoAdotws Civ, aAN 7d SHAov ws, et TO viv eee 
opbov, mas e€ avdyns dike eotly axdAactos* 7 yap be 
dpabiay 7) n Ou’ dcpdrevav 7 dv’ apdorepa, Tod owdpoveiv € ev- 
dens @v Ch © 6 mas dvOpdsmuvos dxAos. tavra dé Epi voow- 
Sous Te Kal byrewod Biov diavoyntéov, ws Exovar pev 7Oovas 
Kat Admas, brepBaddrovor dé n8oval pev Avrras ev dyveia, 
Romar 8€ Hdovas ev vdcors. Huiv Se u) BovAnows Tijs aipe- 
cews T&v Biwv ovx iva TO Avanpov tbrepBaAdAn. Orrou s 
dmepBdArerar, Todrov tov Biov wdiw KeKxpixkapev. 6 87) 
cidpwv Tod dkoAdotov Kai o dpdvysos TOD adpovos, patpev 
av, Kal 6 THs a®pelas Tob Tis SetAias eAdTTova Kal opuKpo- 
TEpa kal wavoTepa eywv Gpporepa, TH TOV qOovav €xatepos 
éKaTEpOV. drrepBadrwv, TH THs Avis € exelvwv drrepBaMovrev 
advrovs, 6 “ev avdpetos Tov detrov, 6 dé Ppdvysos Tov adpova 
vuK@ow, ware Hdlovs elvar Tods Biovs tav Biwyv, sadpova 
Kal avdpetov Kat dpdvysov Kal dyrewov SetAod Kal addpovos 
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Kal dxohdorov Kal voowsous, Kat ovMnBdnv TOV apeETis 
€XOpLevov KaTa cOpua 7 Kal Kara puxmy Tob THs Hox Onpias 
€Xopevov Biov 7dte Te elvat Kab Trois dAAous drrepexew ek 
mepiTroo KdAXet Kat dpOdrnte Kal apeTH Kai eddokia, ware 
Tov EXOT. avrov Civ ebdSaysoveotepov dmepydlecbar Tob 
evavtiov TH mavtt Kal dAw. 

Kai 70 prev rpooipuov THv vouwv evtavbot AexOev Tadv 
Adywv téAos exéTw, peta 5é TO TpPOoiWov avayKaidv Tov 
vopov emecbar, waAdov S€ 7d ye GAnBes vopuouvs moXuTElas 
troypapew. Kaldrep obv by Twa ovvudiy 7) Kal mAéyp’ 
aX’ orwoby, ovK ex TOV abtav oldv T eaTWw THY te edudijy 
Kal TOV oTrpova amepyaleaOar, Siaddpew 8° dvayKatov TO 
TOV OTHLOVEY mpos apeTHy yévos—loxupov Te yap Kat Twa. 
BeBardrynra év Tots Tpdtrois eiAndds, TO dé padarcesrepov Kal 
emetkela Twi Sixaia ypwpevov—dbev 57 Todvs Tas a dpxas ev 
rais méAcow dpovras Se? SvaxpiveoOai twa tTpdTov TavTn 
Kal Tovs opiKpa Tradeia Bacavobevras ExadoroTe Kara Adyov. 
€orov yap 57) dvo mohuretas eidn, TO bev apY@v KaTaoTdcels 
EKaOTOLS, TO de vopoe Tais apxats amodolertes. 

To 8€ apo TOUTWWY dmdvrov de? Stavoetobau Ta. Toudde. 
macav ayéAnv troysnv Kat Bovxddros tpogeds Te immu Kal 
doa dAXa rovabra rapadaBuyv, odk ddAws fur} TOTE ETTLYELPT|TEL 
Depamevew 7 mp@rov bev TOV ExdoTy {MpoanKovra Kabappov 
Kabapet TH ovvouKTcet, duahegas d€ Ta TE bye Kal TO [47) Kat 
Td. yevvata Kal ayevvh, TA prev arroTreprper mpos ddAas Twas 
dyélas, | TO. be Gepamevoet, Sravoovpevos os pedravos av o 
mdvos ein ead avyvuTos Tepl TE CHa Kal puxds, a as priors 
Kal Tovnpa Tpopi}  SiepBapxvia mpooamdAAvow TO Tov vyv@v 
Kal dxnpdrov nOav Te Kal owparov yeévos €v exdorous tev 
KTAaTOV, a av Tis TA UTapYOVTG [L7 Siaxabaipnrac. TO [ev 
57) TOV ddAcwv Cobwy eAdtrwv Te o7r0vd7) Kal Tapadetyparos 
eveka povov déia mapabécbau T@ Aoyw, Ta S€ TOV dvOpesmev 
omovdis THs peylorns T@ TE vopobérn Sepevvaiobae Kal ppa- 

Elv TO TPOOHKOV éxdarous Kabappob TE mrepe Kal oupTracav 
TOV ddAwy / mpadgewy. avriKa yap TO > Te pl Kabappovs md Acws 
ad EXov ay ely ToMAav obodv Tay Svaxabdpoewy at pev 
pdous elolv, at i de xaremarepat, Kal Tas ev TUpavvos fev Ov 
kal vopobérns 6 6 avtdés, doar xarerrai T eloly Kal dpiorat, 
dvvait dv Kabjpa, vouobérns 5é dvev Tupavvidos KabiaTas 
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moirelay Kawi Kal vopous, el Kal Tov mpadrarov TOV 
xabapudv Kabnpevev, dyaravros dv Kal 70 TowodTov Spa- 
cevev. eat. 8 6 pev dpuoros aAyewos, Kabdrrep doa Tov 
papydkwy TowovTotpota, 6 TH SiKn pera. Tyseopias els TO 
KoAdlew dye, Odvarov H dvyiy TH Tywpia To TéAos 
emTBets: TOUS ‘yap péyvora efnuapTnkotas, dvudrous 8é 
ovrTas, peylorny de obcay Bra nv TroAews, dmaMarrew 
elwbev. 6 be Tpydrepos éore TOV  Kabappay 6 o Touade 7) piv 
daou Sud THY Tis Tpopijs drroptay Tots Tyepoow emt Ta 
TOV €xovTwv pn) ExovTes EToipLous abTods evdeiKVUVTAL TrApE- 
oKxevakotes Emeabar, TovToLs Ws voonmate moAcews eptrepv- 
Kort, bv eddnpias amaAAaynv, dvoma darouxiay TiHepevos, 
eduevis Ort pdduora. eereuiparo. mayrt pev ody _vopobe- 
TobyTe TobTo dds yé mws Kar’ dpxas Spaoréov, Hiv pay 
ere Tovey dxomosrepa Ta mept Tabr’ eorl ovpbeBnKkdra viv 
ovTe ‘yap drouctay our’ exdoyiv twa Kabdpoews Se? pun- 
xavaobat mpos TO Taper, olov dé Two ouppeovreay [ex] 
Tov TO bev my @v Ta be Xeyudppov eis piav Aiwvyy, 
avayKatov TMpoo€xovras Tov voov dvddrrew Smws ort 
Kabapwrarov €orat TO ovppéov Vowp, Ta pev eLavTAocdvTas, 
ta 8 dmoyerevovtas Kal mapatpémovras. mdovos 8, ws 
€ouxev, Kal Kivduvds eotw év maon KaTaoKEev ToALTUKA. 
Ta. 8° émeitrep Aoyw y’ éotiv 7a viv GAN’ odk Epyw TpaTTopeva, 
metrepav0w te nuiv y ovdAdoy? Kal Kata vodv 7) Kalaporns 
abris €o7w ovpBeBnxvias tods yap Kaxods TOv emxer- 
povvtwy eis THv viv méAW ws TroALTeVoO[MLEvoUS aUVLEVaL 
meot mdon Kal ikav® ypovw SvaBacavicavres, Siaxwdv- 
owpyev adixvetabar, tods 8 ayabods eis S¥vapw edpevets 
irew Te mpooaydpeba. 

Té8< be L) Aavbaveres yuyvopevov pas evTUXn Ma, OTe 
Kabdmrep elrropev Ty. TOV “Hpaxdewdav drrouctav edruxety, 
Ws yas Kal _Xpeav dmoKorijs Kal vophs mépr Sewny Kat 
emuxivduvov é épw eeduyev, qv vopoberetabar dvayxaobeion 
moXeu TOV dpxateov ove cay oldy TE dxivnrov ovr” ab Kwetv 
duvarov € cori Twa TpdoTov, Eby) Sé ovov as Eros eizretv Aci- 
TET aL, Kal opiKpa petaBaots <vAaBrs ev TOM® xpovep 
O}LuK pov peTaBBalovow, Hoe: TOV KwowvTwv del KEKTTLEVOOY 
pev avray viv adbovov drdpxeuw, KEKTT EVV de Kal opet- 
A€ras adrots 7oAAods eOcAdvTwv Te TOUTWY TH Tots amropou- 
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pevous bv emetkevav kowwvetv, Ta bev dduévras, TA. be 
vewoprevous, an ye ™ TS feerploryTos exouevous Kal 
meviay Hyoupevous elvae pn) TO THY ovatay eAdrrw mrovetv 

a TO TV dmAnoriav TAciw. owrnplas Te yap apxi) 
peylorn TroAEews avTy ylyvera, | Kal emi Tavrns olov Kpymidos 
jLovipou errouKodopeiv Suvaroy 6 OvTiwa av Uorepov emo oOopy 
Ts KOOHOV moNuruxov TpoonkovTa Th TouaUTy KaTaordcet: 
Tavrns S¢ cabpas ovens [ris petaBacews ], odK eUmopos n 
pera Tadra. moluruxn mpaéis oddenre ybyvour’ av mode. 
qv jets pev, as papier, expevyopiev opws be eiphalai ye 
opborepov, et Kal pr e€edevyomuev, 6 om moT av erowovpcba 
abris tHv puyyv. eiprjcbw by vuv ote dia Tob pur) dido- 
xpnparety pera dixns, addy 8° odK €orw ovr’ _evpeta oUTE 
orevn) THs Tovavrns pnxavis Suapuy7}: Kal TobTo pev olov 
Eppa. moAews jpeiy KeloOw Ta vov. dveyihijrous yap de? 
Tas ovaias mpos aAAjAous KatacKevdlecbar duds yé Tws, 
Hp) mpotévar mpdtepov <is Tovpmpoober Exdvrag elvat THs 
aAAns KatacKevis ofs f madaa €yKAnuwata mpds aAAyjAous, 
[kat] dcots vod Kal opiKpov peTH: ois dé, ws Hiv viv, 
Geds eSwKe Kaw te TOAW oikilew Kal py Twas exOpas 
elvai mw mpos addjdovs, TovTovs exPpas atrots aitious 
yeveobar dia tH Siavopyy THs yas TE Kal oikjoewv ovK 
avOpwimwos av ein peta Kans ma0ns apabia. 

Tis odv 87 Tpomos av ein THs OpOfs diavouts; mpatov 
prev Tov adbT@v OyKov Tob apiOwod Set rd€acba, mdcov evar 
xpeciv preTa. S€ TOOTO TV Siavopny TOV TONTHY, Kal?’ o7d00 
ep Aj Bev kal ommAiKa Svaipereov avross, dvopodoyntéov 
emt dé Tabra Ti TE Yhv Kal TAs oiKnoers 6Tt wdAvora toas 
emwepnteov. oyKos 57 TAxjfous ikavos otk dAAws opbds 
ylyvait’ av dexOeis 7) mpos THY yhv Kal mpos Tas TaV 

_TAnowxXdpuv mores Yig pev Omd0n ToGovs owdpovas 
ovras ixavn Tpepew, metovos de ovdev mpoodel, mAn fous 
d€, d7dc0t tovs Tpooxwpous adiKobvTds Te avTovs dytvacbae 
duvarol Kal yeiToow éavTa@v dducovpLevors Bon Pijca pr) mara 
maow amdépws SvvawT av. Tatra oe, iddvTes TV xwpav Kal 
Tovs yetrovas, oprovpeba € Epyw Kal Adyous: vov d€ oyypaTos 
eveka Kat broypadis iva mepaivntar, mpos Tv vopwolcoiay 
6 Adyos ita. 

Tlevraxis prev xidvor €oTwoav Kal TeTTapdKovTa, apiOuob 
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TWos eveKa. TpoonKovTos, YEwpLopor Te Kat dyvvobvres Th 
vouy’ yi be Kal olknoets woavTws Ta aura Hep Svavewn- 
Ojrwv, yevoweva dvinp Kal kXijpos OVVVOLLY. duo prev oy Lépy 
Too mavTos apO.06 To mp@tov veunOnrw, pera dé Tara Tpia 
Tod avTod: mépuKke yap Kal TéTTApa Kal TEVTE Kal LéexpL TOV 
déxa eheEs. Set 57) mepi apiluadv 76 ye Tooobrov mavrTa 
avdpa vopoberoivta vevonkéevar, Tis apiOpos Kal otos 
Tmacals Toheow Xpnoywratos av ely. A€yanrev 37) TOV 
metoras Kal epetijs padvora Svavopas € ev atdT@ KEKTHLEVOV. 

O pev oy) mas els TavTAa TMdGAS TOMAS einer: 6 de T@v 
TerTapdKovra Kat mevraKvoxrAteov els TE mo \epov Kal doa 
Kar eipHvnv [mpos & dmavra TO. oupBorava Kal Kowwrnpara |, 
elopop@v Te TEpl Kal Svavop.@v, od aA€lovs peas Seovodv 
e€jkovra duvair’ av TéuveoGar Toua@v, auvexets Sé ard pds 
peéxpe TOV béxa. 

Tabra pev obv o7) Kal Kara oxoAny de? BeBaiws AaBeiv, 
ols ay 6 vopLos mpoorarry AapBavew> exec yap obv odk GAAws 
 TavTn’ det de avira, pn Oivat TaVvOE evera. Karoucilovre 
moAw. ovr av Kawny e€ apyfs Tis ToL ovr’ wy maAauay 
Sve fBappevyy emoKevdlyrat, mept Oedv ye Kal iep@v, arra 
Te ev TH TOAEL ExdoToLs Spocbar de? Kat Ovrwwv emrovopud- 
leobar Oedv 7 Satpdvev, ovdels emuyerphnoerKwetv voov Exwv 
doa ex AcAddv 7) Awdavns 7 ap’ *Appewvos 7 Twes Erevcav 
mraAaot Adyou O57 Twas TreicavTes, PaTHaATwY yevowevwy 
n emimvolas Aexbeions OeGv, meicavres S€ Ovoias TeAeTais 
ovuppeiKTous KaTEoTHOAVTO Elite adToHev emiywpious elT odv 
Tuppyvexas etre Kumpias etre dMobev obevodr, Kabrépwoay 
de Tots Tovovrous Adyous pjpas Te kal aydAwara Kal Bwpods 
Kal vaovs, Tewevn TE ToUTwY exdorous erepwevioay: TOUTWY 
vopobery To opuKporatov amavTwy oddev KW TEOV, tots de 
Bépeow exadotos Jeov 7) Saiwove 7] 7) Kal Twa jpwa dodoréov, 
ev O€ TH THs yijs dvavop.j mposTous efaipera TELeVN TE Kat 
mavTa TO. TpoonKovra arrodoréov, 6 Omrws av adMoyor EKAOTWY 
TOV pepOv Kara Xpovous yeyvopevor Tovs mpooraxbevras 
els Te TAS xXpelas ExdoTas evpidpevay mapacKevdlwov, Kal 
pirodpovdrrai te aAAjAovs pera Ovowdyv Kai oikervrar 
Kal yowpilwow, od peilov ovdev moder ayabov 7 yvwpipous 
abrovs adtots elvar. dmov yap py das aAdAndAots eortiv 
adAjAwy ev Tots Tpdtrots aAAa oKdTOS, oT av TYyLAS THs 
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aéias ovr’ dpx@v ouTe Sins Tore Tis av Tis mpoonkovons 
opbas TvyxXdvoe Se? 57) mdvra dvdpa év mpos €v TovToO 
omevdew év mdcaus moXeow, Omws pajre avTos KiBdn ros 
ToTE pavetra orwoby, amdots dé Kal aAnbijs det, prjre 
aAXos TowobTos ov adrov Suatrarnoet. 

‘H 57) TO “eTaA TOOTO Hopd, Kabdaep meTTOv ad’ tepod, Tijs 
Tay pope KaraoKenijs, anOns otca, Tay av Javudoar Tov 
dcovovra. TO ) mp@rov Tmounoevev. ov pay GAN’ dvahoyrCopevp 
Kal TrELpwpLevep pavetrar Sevtépws av mdXus oixetabac mpos 
73 BéArtotov. taxa 8 ovK av TLs mpoode£arro adrnv dud TO 
pI) ov bes vowobérn ju7) Tupavvodvre” To 8° €oTw opOdrarov 
elmreiy rev Ty dpiorny moAuretav Kal devtépayv Kat Tpirny, 
Sodvat dé elovra aipeow éxdorw TO TAS. ouvoucnoews Kup. 
Trou@pev 5 KaTa TOOTOV TOV Abyov Kal Ta viv jpets, elrovres 
dperi} mpwtnv tmoATeiay Kal SevTépay Kal Tpirny’ Thy oé 
aipeow KAewia Te drod5Gpiev Ta, vov Kal et tis dAdos del 
MOTE edjoerev é emi THY TOV ToLvovTwWY eKAoyHy eAPdv Kara. 
Tov €avTov TpoTov arroveiaca TO didov aiT@ THs adbtod 
marpioos. 

IIpaérn ev Tolvuv modus TE cor Kal moAteia Kat vopLoe 
dpiorot, Omrov TO mdAa Aeydpevov dy yeyynrae Kara. mdcay 
THY TOAW 6 ore pddora A€yerar be ws ovTws éorl Kowd Ta 
didwy. tobdr’ otv elite mov viv €otw ett eorar toTé— 
Kowas pev yuvaiKas, Kowovs de elvar maidas, Kowa dé xp7)- 
para odpravra—Kat mdon pnxavy TO Acydpevov idvov 
mavraxdbev € €x Tob Biov array ebijpyrat, Bepnxarnrae d els 
To duvarov Kai 7a poet idva Kowa ayef} ye ™ yeyovevar, 
olov 6 (Oppara Kal Ora Kal xetpas Kowa pe 6 opav Soxeiy Kal 
dKovew Kat mparrew, émrawveiv T av Kat peyew Kal?” év OTe 
pddvora ovpmavras emt Tots avrots Xaipovras kal Avrov- 
feévous, Kal Kara Suva oltwes vopot pia OTe padvora 
moAw dmepydlovras, touTwy vmepBoAH mpos apetny oddeis 
more Opov dMov Oémevos opbdrepov ovde BeAtiw Ojoerau. 
7 pev 87 Tovattn mAs, cite mov Qeoi 7) matdes Oedv adriyv 
oixotat [Xelous évds |, oUTw Sialadvres edppawopevor KaTou- 
kovot 10 57) mapaderyp.d ye modretas ovK aAAn xP) 
oKo7reiv, aAX’ exopuevous Tavrns ay. ore pddvora. Touadryy 
onretv KaTa Svvapuy. qv oe viv jpets ETUREXELPTIIKA[LEV, ein 
Te dv yevouevn ws abavacias eyyvrara Kal 7 pia SevTépws* 
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Tpirny de pera Tadra., eav Beds eGeXy, Samrepavovpeba. vov 
obv TavTHV Tiva A€youer Kal 7s YEvoperny ay TOLadT AY ; 
Newdobov bev 57) mpOtov yiy Te Kal oixias, Kal pa) 

Kow}} yewpyowvray, erred) TO TowodTov petlov 7) Kara Thy 

viv yéveow Kal Tpodyy Kat maidevow elpyrau vepecdov oo 

ouv ToLdoe Siavoia ws, as a dpa Sei Tov AaxovTa THY Ajgw 

TavTHV ‘vopilew pev Kony avTHy THS Toews oupmdons, 

marpidos d€ ovons Tis Xwpas Oeparrevew abriy det pecCoves 

y] pnrépa. matdas, TO Kal déoTroway bedv adriy obcay Ounrav 

ovreoy yeyovevat, Tava, oi exew diavojpara Kal mept Tovs 

éyywptous Jeovs Te Gua Kal daiovas. oOmws 8 dv Tabra «is 

TOV Gel ypdvov ovTWs exovTa Umdpyn, TSE TMpOTdLaVvoNnTEoY, 

doa. clot Ta vov iv éoria: Suaveunfetoa tov apiOudr, 

tavras Setv del rooavras elvar Kal wnre TL TAEclous yiyvecBar 
pinte Ti mote eAdtrous. wd’ ody dv Td Towodrov PeBaiws 
ylyvoito mepi macav médw: 6 axwv Tov KAHpov KaTa- 

Aeirérw del Tavrns THs oikjoews Eva povov KAnpovojov 

TOv éavtod Traidwy, dv av ait@ pddora 7 didov, duddoxov 

kal Oeparevtiy Gedy Kai yévous Kai 7oAews THY Te CovTwY 

Kal daous av 75n TéAos eis TOV TOTE ypdvov Exn* ToOvSs SE 

dAXovs tratdas, ois dv mAeiovs évos yiyvwvrat,-OndrElas Te 

exddo0a Kata vouov Tov emiTaxOnoodpevov, appevds TE, ols 
av Ths yevecews eAXelrry THV ToATAV, TOUTOLS eis Svavewew, 

kara ydpw pev wdAvora, eav 5é Tiow eAAciwow yxaprTes, 7) 

mXelovs emiyovor yiyvwrrat Oydeus 7 TWeEs Appeves EKAOTWY, 

}) Kal Tovvavtiov oTav €AdtTOVs How, Tmaidwy adopias yevo- 

pens, mavToy TOUTWY apxnV iV dy Acipre8a peylorny kal 

TYyLUT ATHY, adrn oxeypapevn Ti xp) xphovar Tois Tmepuyevo- 

pevous y) Tots eMeimovar, mopiberw pnxaviy ort pddvora 

Orrs at i mevraxvoxiAvar Kal TETTAPAKOVTA oiKnoers: ael povov 

€oovrar. pnxaval 8° eloiv moAAai: Kal yap emuoyéoets 

yevecews ols dv evpous 7 yéveas, eal TobvavTiov €7- 
perevat wal omovdat mAnbous yervnudrov eto, TYyLats TE 

Kal atipias Kal i vouvderjcear mpeoBuT@v mrepl véous [dca Abyav 

vovdern tidy | dmravr oat Svvavrae mroveiv 6 A€yoper. Kal 

57) Kal Td ye TéXos, av maca daropta, qept THY dvicwow TOV 

TEVTAKLOXLALwY Kal TeTTapdKovra oikwy yiyvytat, emixvous 

de brrepBadovoa Hiv modutav dua _ Piroppoodyyy. THY TOV 

ouvouxovvTany aAArjAows ovpBaivy Kal amop@yuev, To maAadv 
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Tov dmdpxet enxanya, 6 ToAduces elrropev, EKTTO[LT) 
aTrouKLOv, pidn yeyvopern mapa piluv, av ay emurHOevov 
elvar Soxn. edv 7 ad Kal Tobvayriov emeAOy mote Kowa 
KkaraKhvopov pepov voowr, 7 ToAguwy pbopd, eAdrrous de 
mond Tob TeTaypevov apiOod dv’ dpdavias yéevwvrar, Exdvtas 
pev od det moXiras Tape Pardew vo0n madela temaidev- 
peévous, dvdyreny de ovde Beds evar Aeyerau Suvards BudleoBar. 

Tair’ otv 81) Tov viv Aeydpmevov Adyov jev POpev 
Tapauvety | A€yorra: 5 mavrwy avdpav a dpioro., THY opovd- 
TyTA Kal (odTHTA Kal TO TAdTOV Kal OuoAoyoUpEVoy TYL@VTES 
KaTa piow py) aviete KaTa TE d.pujuov Kal moa Svvapie 
THY TOV kahadv Kayabav Tpaypdrovy Kal 01) Kal viv Tov 
dpb ov pee mparov Sud Biov mavros purdgare Tov <tpn- 
pevor, eira TO THs ovoias vifos Te Kal jeyebos, 6 6 TO m™p@rov 
eveiwacbe péTpLov ov, LL) dryudonre TO Te wvetcbar ral TO 
mwAciv mpos adAjAovs: obre yap 6 veipas KAfpos dv Oeds 
buiv avppaxos ovTe 6 vomolérys: viv yap 81) mp@tov TO 
dmeWobdvr. vojos mpooTdtTEL, MpoeiTwMV em TOUTOLS KANnpoo- 
afar tov eOédovra 7 pu) KAnpotoba, ws mp@Tov pev THs 
yijs tepas ovens Ta&v mavTwv Oedv, eita tepéwv. Te? Kal 
leper edxds mounoowevwn emt Tots mpwrTois pacr Kal 
Sevtépois Kal pexpe Tpi@v, TOV TMpidpevov 7) amroddpevov 
dv eAaxev oikoTedwv 4 yymédwv Ta él TovTOLS mpéTOVTA 
maoxew 7d: ypapavres dé ev Tots iepots Ojcovat KuTa- 
pittivas pynpas els TOV éreiTa xpevov Kkarayeypaprevas, 
mpos TovTos ere pudaxrijpea TOUT, omws av yeyvytae, 
Karaoricovow € ev Taury Tov apxY@v ATs dy ofvrarov 6 opav 
dox7, va at Tapa Tabra ExdoToTE Tapaywyal yryvouerat iT) 
AavPdvacw avrous, dAd Korda: Tov amevBodvra a OpLa. VOpL 
Kal T® Oe. soov yap 57) TO vOov eTUTATTOMEVOV dyabov 
ov ruyxdvet mdcais Tats mrevBoprevaus moXcar, THY emropevny 
KaTaoKeury mpoodaBev, Kata THY TaAaaY Tmapountay ovdels 
eloerat MOTE KAKOS cv, aan’ epumretpos TE KQL ETTLELKI)S ear 
yevopevos” Xpypariopos yap ovr éveotw - obddpa ev Th 
TOLAUTY KATAGKEVy), ouvereTat Te adTH nde Seiv pnd eEeivar 
xenparilecBa Tav avedevbepwv xpnuatiopav pndevi pare 
dea, Kal’ doov emovetOuoros Acyopevn Bavavoto. HOos a dro - 
tpemer eAcVOepov, unde TO Trapdmay afiobv ex Tv ToLovTwY 
ovdréyew xpypara. 
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IIpds tovrous 8 ere vopos Emerat mao. TovTois, pnd 
e€eivar Xpvoov pede apyupov Kexrpoba pndeva, pendevi 
isin, voprowa Se Evexa adAayis Tis Kal? Teepav, Hv 
Snpuoupyots Te dMdrrecBa axedov avayKaiov, Kal mow 
oTrdawv xpela TOV Torwovtwv picbodvs picbwrois, SovAotis Kat 
emroikols, amroTivew. wv evekd Papev TO vopuopa KTHTEOV 
abrois pev evrysov, Tots dé aAAois avOpamrois addKysov- 
kowov dé ‘EAAnvikov voutopa evekd Te oTpaTe@v Kal azro- 
Onpucdv els Tovs aAXous avOparrous, olov mpeoBerisv 7 Kat 
Twos dvaykaias as TH moAeu KnpUKElas, exmrepmrew Twa 
av dén, ToUTwY xapw avayKn éxdorore KexThoba TH moXeu 
vouona “EAAnvicov. idiaitn S€ dv dpa more avayKn Tis 
ylyvntat amrodnetv, trapeuevos ev Tods apxovTas a7ro0d7n- 
peeitw, voptopa dé av trobev exw €evikov olKade aipiren TOL 
TEpuyevojevov, TH moXer avo kataBaéra mpos Adyov 
amoAapBavev To € ETTLX PLOY" idtodjrevos be dy TUS paivnrar, 
Snudowov Te yryvécbw Kal 6 cuverdas Kal py Ppalwr a apa 
Kat oveider pera Too dyayovros evoxos €oTw, Kal pia 
mpos TovTo.s pe) eAdrrove Too Eevixod Kopabevros vopi- 
oparos. yapodyra dé Kal exdWdvra jr’ odv Siddvae purjre 
déyeo0ar mpoika TO maparrav pnd HvTWwodv, nde vouropa 
mapakatatibecbar drw pun Tis morever, nde Saveilew emi 
TOKW, Ws e€dov pu) aTrodLddvat TO Trapdtrav TH Savevoapevw 
pnre ToKov ponte KepdAaov: tabra 8 dru BeAtior eoriv 
moAe emiTndevpara emiTndeve, WE av Tis okoT@v dpbds 
av adta Svaxpivo., émavadhéepwv «is tiv apxnv adel Kal THY 
BovAnow. gorw 81 Tob vodv €xovtos tmodutiKod BovAnats, 
dapev, ody HviTep av ot moAXol daiev deiv Bovreo8ar Tov 
dyabov vonobérny, ws peylorny Te elvas THY mohw 7] vody 
a) vopoberot, Kal OTe pddvora movotay, KERTH LEVY 8 ad 
Xpvoeia Kal dpytpea, Kal Kata yhv Kal Kata Oddarray 
dpxovoav Ort mAcloTwv mpoabeiey 8 av Kal ws dpiornv 
Sety BovrcoOor tiv modw ecivar Kal ws evdatpmoveotarnv 
Tov ye dp0&s vopoblerobtvra. rovtwv dé Ta pev Suvara 
éorw ylyvecba, Ta 8° od Suvara: Ta ev odv Suvata Bov- 
Nour’ dv o Svakoopay, Ta. de pa) duvata ovr’ av Boddouro 
paraias Bovdyjoes ovr av emixerpor. oxedov pev yap 
evdaipovas dpa Kat ayabods dvdyien vyiyveoBar—robro prev 
otv BovdAor’ adv—mdovaiovs 8 ad adddpa Kal ayabods 
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‘dadvvatov, ovs ye 51) movatous of 7oAXot karadéyovou 
Aéyovow dé Tous KEKTNMEvOUS ev oNiyous Tay dv pray 
metorov vopoparos agua. KrTjpara, a Kad KaKds Ts KEKT HT 
av. et & éorw Tobro oUTws éxov, ovK av eywye adrots 
TOTE ovyxwpotny Tov mAovoov evdaipova TH adnbeia yi- 
yveobau cum Kat ayabov dvra: ayabov dé 6 ovra Svaddpws Kal 
movovov elvat Svadepdvrws ddvvarov. “Le ons” pain TUS 
av tows. “Ort, paipev a av, uy) Te ek Stkaiov Kal adixou KTHous 
mAgov 7) SumAacia éotiv Tis ex Tob dukaiov povov, Ta TE 
dvahdpara pajre Kahds pyre alaxypds eGédovra avaNioxecbau 
Tov Kaddv kal eis Kana eGehovrwv Samravéobae SumAaciny 
eAdrrova: ovKouv TroTe av Trav ex Sutdactov fev KTHUATwY, 
Hpicewy S€ avadwudtrwr 6 Ta evavTia TovTwWY TpaTTWY 
yevour’ dv trAovowtepos. eoTw dé 6 pev ayabds TovTwr, 
6 S€ od Kakos Grav 7} peidwAds, ToTE 5é TOTE Kal TayKAaKOS, 
ayalos dé, dmep elpnta ta viv, oddémoTe. 6 ev yap dL- 
Kaiws Kal ddikws AapBdvwv Kal pire diKaiws unre ddikws 
avaXricxwv mrAovatos, oTav Kal petdwrds 7, 6 Sé TdayKakos, 
Ws Ta OANA dv dowrTos, dra mévys: 6 5€é avarickwy TE 
eis TA KaAG Kal KTwpevos eK THY SiKaiwy pdvov ovT’ av 
Siadepwv mAovTw padiws dv ToTe yevoiTo odd’ ad odddpa 
mevyns. wate 6 Aoyos Hiv opOds, ws odK cio of Tap- 
mAovoror ayaboi et Sé pt) ayaboi, ode eddaipoves. 
“Hyiv b€ 7) Tdv vopwr trd0eos evtad0a EBrerrev, Ow 
Ws evdayoveotrator €oovrat Kal dt wdArora adArjAois pirou: 
elev dé odk dv mote ToAirat didor, dzrov mohat pev Sica 
ev dAA7jAoes elev, moAAat dé aduKiat, adn’ Omrov as OTL 
Opuxporara. Kal BAiyworan. Aéyopev 57) pre Xpuoor det 
pyre dpyupov ev TH moAe, pyTE ad Kpnwatiapov TroAdv Sua. 
Bavavoias Kal TOKO pende Booxnpdrev aioxpav, adn’ doa 
yewpyla didwor kat Peper, Kal Toure omrdo0, 47) xXpnwatelo- 
pevov dvayKdoevev dyuedetv ov ever TepuKE TO. Xpypara 
Tatra 8 eorl yuy7 Kal odpa, a & xuwpls yupvaoriKhns Kal 
Tihs adAns madelas ovK av TOTE yevouro dgva Adyov. 50 
87) Xpnpearov emyreAevav ovx dmag etpcaplev ws xp?) TeAev- 
Tatov TYydv: ovTwY yap TpLOV THV darcy row mepl a mas 
dvOpevrros omrovddler, teAevtatov Kai Tpirov €oTiv 7) TOv 
XpHedTov opbAs orovdalopevn o7rovdr}, oehparos dé 7épe 
péon, mparn Sé 7 THs yuxis. Kai 8) Kal viv jv dieLepyd- 
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pcOa moAtelav, ei pev Tas Tyas oUTW TdTTETAL, opIAs 
vevopobérnta’ et dé Tis TOV MpoorarTowEevay avroe vopmey 
owppoovvns eumpoobev dylevay ev Th moXeu pavetrau TOL@V 
Tyiav, 7) TAodTOV dyvetas Kal Tod awhpoveiv, ovdK opbds 
dvagpavetra TUE wevos. Tobr ovv 81 moAAdKis emuonpia- 
veoOar xpi) TOV vopobérnv—Té TE BovAopau; kal Ei pow 
oupBaiver TobTo Kab dmoruyxdvey Too oKoTo0 ;—Kal ovrw 
Tax av tows ex THs vouobeaias abtds Te ExBaivor Kal TOdS 
aAAovs amaAAdrro., Kat’ aAdov dé Tpomov ove’ av éva more. 
‘O cy Aaxav KeKr oO, papev, TOV KAijpov € éml Tovrous 
ols elpnkaiev. Hv pev O17 kahov Kal Tada ioa avr’ 
€xovTa eva EKQOTOV eet eis THY drouctay" emrevo7) Se ou 
duvarov, GAN 6 pev tis TrAciw KEKTNMEVOS apigerar xpH- 
pata, 6 8 eAdrrova, det oy) moh@v evexa, TOV TE KATA 
ToAw Kaip@v iodtnTos veka, Tyunpata avica yeveoOar, iva 
dpyal Te Kal eiodopat Kal Svavoual tH THs agias éExdoTois 
TYLWVY [1 Kat’ apeTiy Lovov THY TE TpoyovwY Kal THY adTOD, 
pndé Kata owpdtwv icxis Kal edpopdias, dAAd Kal Kara 
mAovrou xpnow kal meviay, Tas TyLds TE Kal dpxas ws 
loairata TO dviow oULpET PY de dmohayBdvovres pay Sia- 
hépwrrar. TovTwy xdpw TéTTapa peyeber Ths ovotas TTYL} 
para movetobar Xpewr, mpwTous Kal Seutépous Kal Tpirous 
Kal TeTdprovs, q TuoW dMous TpooayopevojLevous ovopacww, 
érav TE pevwow ev TO adr@ TYLHMATL Kal OTaV mou- 
OLWTEpOL eK TEvATOV Kal €K movatev mevyyres yuyvopevor 
peraBairwow eis 70 TpoonKov EKQOTOL éavroiow THAT 
Tode 8 emi rovrous ad vopov oxjpwa eywye av Tieinv ws 
Erroprevov. Set yap ev moAeu ov, papev, TH TOO peyiaTov 
voonparos od pebefovon, 6 Sudoracw 7 ordow opborepov 
dv ein Kecdjobat, pare meviay THY xaremy evetvau Tapd 
Tiow TOV ToATaY PHATE ad mAodrov, ws dppotépey TUCTOV- 
Twv TadTa dppotepa* viv odv pov Sei ToUre éxaTépou 
TOV vopwoberny: ppalew. "Eorw 57) Trevias pLev Opos 7 TOO 
KAnjpov Tyun, dv Set pevew kal ov apxeov ovddels oddevi more 
mepuorperat eAdtTw yuyvopevor, Trav TE dAAwy Kara TavTa, 
ovdels d Garis piddrysos € én dpe. peTpov dé avrov Ogwevos 
6 vopoberns dumAdovov édoer ToUTOV xraobau kat TpuTAdavov 
Kal HEXpe TeTpaTrAaciou" meiova oo dv Tis KTaTOL Tovrwy, 
evpav 7 Sobevrwy mobev 7) .xpnpaTicdpevos, 4 Tur THYN 
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Tovatry KTnodpLevos ay 7a Tepuyvyvopeva. Too pétpov, Th 
moAc av adra kal Tots TV mod €. Exovow Beois drovepeov 
evdonyids TE Kal alijpuos 4 av ein: edy d€ Tis dreB ij Toure 
T®@ vouw, have? pev 6 BovAdpevos € emt Tots jpiceow, 6 Se 
opdeby dAAo ToaovTov [épos amoteloe. THS avrod KTI}TEWS, 
Ta, oe juice Trav Gedv. % Sé KTHow xwpls Tob KAnpov 
mdvro moa ev TO pavep@ yeypapdes Tapa. pvragw 
dpxovaw, ols dy 6 vopos mpoordgn, 6 orrws av at dikau mept 
mavTwv dou ets Xpnpara padiat Te dou Kat ofddpa cadeis. 

To & peta TOOTO TpaTov pev thy ToAW (Spbcbar Set 
Ths xwpas ote udAvoTa ev péow, Kal TadAa doa mpdcdopa 
ToAc T&v brapyovTwy exovta Témov eKAcEdpevov, a vojaat 
Te Kal eimeiv oddev yaderov: peta S€ Tabta pépyn SwWdeKa 
— BteAdoBar, Oguevov ‘Kotias mp@rov Kat Auds kal *A@nvas 
tepdv, akpdoroAw dvoudlovta, KUKAov epiBdddovtTa, ad’ 
od Ta dwdeKa pepyn Téuvew THY Te TOAW adTHY Kal maoav 
Ty xoépav. ica dé de? yiyveobau TH beidexa pépyn TO TA 
prev ayabis ys etvas opucpa, Ta 5€ yelpovos peilw. Khyj~ 
pous dé SveAetv TeTTapaKovra Kal mevraKioxtAious, TOUTWwY 
Te ad diya Tepety ExacTov Kal ovyKAnpOoat Svo TuAjpara, 
Tov Te eyyes Kal Too Opp jee XovTa. EKaTEpOV, TO mpos 
TH TOA [épos TO mpos Tots: eoxdrous [els KAjpos ], Kal TO 
Sevrepov | dnd méAcws TH ax eoxdrwv Sevrépy, Kad Tao, 
otrws mdvra. pnxavacba Sé Kat év rots Sixa tyracr 7d 
vuvon Aeyopevov davrdtnTds Te Kal apeThs xwpas, emav- 
tooupevous TH _TAg Bet Te Kal ohuyornre Tijs Svavopiis. 
veipat de 57) Kal TOUS dv8pas baddexa HEpn, THv THs adAns 
ovaias eis toa ote pddora Ta Sadexa pepn ovvTagdpevov, 
amoypadns mavrwy ‘yevouervns: Kal oy) Kat peta TOOTO 
dadexa Oeois duwdexa KArjpous Oevras, € emrovopdaa Kal xa 
vep@oa TO Aaxyov pépos ExdoTw TH Oe, Kal pudjv adryv 
émrovopdoae. TEpvEW oe ad Kal Ta dwdena THs Toews TELA - 
para TOV adrov TpoTrov évirep Kal tHv aAAnv xapav, ove 
vepov" Kal duo veperbar ExagTov oiKrjaets, THY TE eyyds 
Tob juéaov Kal Thy TOV e€oxdTwr. Kal THY pev KaTOLKLOW 
ottw Tédos € eExew. 

"Evvoeity dé 7) Has TO Toudvoe € eoTlv Xpecv €k TravTos 7p0- 
mov, as TO. viv etpneva. mdvra ovK av mote «is Tovovrous 
Kaipovs ouutréco, wore ovpPhvar Kata Adyov ovTw avp- 
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Tara yevouera., avSpas TE Ol pa) Svoxepavodat THY Towadrny 
ovvouctay, arn’ drropevobow XpHmaTa TE exovres TaKTa Kal 
per pia Sua, Biov mavrds Kal mraidwy yeveoess ds elpnjcapiev 
éxdoTols, Kal ypvaod OTEPO}LEVOL Kal érépo ov. dijAos 6 
vopobérns mpoordgiy €otiv é€ eK Touro Tov vov etpnueveny, 
ere dé xSpas Te Kal doreos, Ws eipnKev, wecdTynTds Te Kal 
ev KUKAw oikyaes TavTN, xEdOV olov dveipara AE€ywr, 7) 
mAdrrev Kabdarep eK Knpod Twa 7ohw Kal moXiras. Exel 
57) Ta ToLadTa ov Kak@s Twa TpoTov <ipyneva, Xen 8° éz- 
avaAapBavew mpds awrov TO Toudde, mdAw dpa ply 6 
vowoberav dpaler Td5e: “Ev trovrous ois Adyous, @ piror, 

nd adrov Soxetré pre AeAnOévar 7d viv Aeyopevov ws 
aAnbA dueE€pyerai twa Tpdmov. adAa yap ev ExdoTous TOV 
peAAcvtwv écecbar Sixaidtatov oljuar Tdd€ eivar, TOV TO 
Trapadevypa SexvivTa, olov det TO emyerpovpevov ylyvecOar, 
pindev atrodcimew Ta&v KaAXoTwv Te Kal addnfeordtav, @ Sé 
advvarov Tt ovpPaiver TovTwv yiyveobar, TooTo pev avTo 
exkAivery Kal py) mpatrew, Ot. d5€ TovTov Tav Aowma@v 
eyyurard €orw Kat ovyyevéotatov edu TOV TpoonkovTwv 
T™parrew, Toor abTo Siapnyavaobar Orws av yiyvyrat, TOV 
vopoberny oe edoa tédos emBetvau Th BovAjoer, yevopevov 
d€ TovTOV, TOT On KoWh per exelvou oxorrety OTe TE OUp- 
pepe. TOV etpnevoov Kal Tt mpooavres elpyrau Tis vopo- 
Gecias: TO yap Opodroyovpevov adto ait@ Se? mov Tavraxh 
amepyaleobar Kal tov tod davAotdarov Sypwovpyov a€vov 
€odpLevov Adyov.”” 

Név 81) tobr’ adro mpoOvpntéov idety pera tig Sobdons 
TOV dddexa pep@v Svavours, TO Tia Tpdrrov d7jAov 817) Ta 
dwWdexa pépn, TOV evTds ad mAcioTas ExovTa Siavouds, 
Kal Ta TOUTOLs GvVETOpMEva Kal ex TOUTWY YevYaLEVA, MEXpL 
TOV TeTTApAKOVTE TE Kal TreVTaKLoxiAiwy—obev dparpias Kal 
SijLous Kal Ka[as, Kal Tpos ye Tas TroAcuuKas Tdgeus Te 
Kal aywyds, kal ért voplopara kal wéeTpa énpa Te Kal bypa 
Kal orabpd—mdvra TAaOTA EupeTpa TE Kal HAows ovp.- 
peva Set Tov ye vopov Tarrew. Tpos de Tovrois odd” 
exeiva poByréa, deioavra TY dofacav dv yiyvecBar opt- 
Kpodoyiay, av Tis mpoordrrn mavra. onda" av oxen KT@vrat, 

pendev apwetpov adrav édv elvat, Kal Kow@ Adyw vouicavra 
mpos mravTa elvar xpyoipwous Tas TOV apiOuadv Svavopas Kal 
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mouxinoers, doa TE avTOL ev EavTOts mouxiMovrau Kal oo 
ev pene kat ev Babeou TrouiNwara., Kal 57) Kal ev POdyyous 
Kal Kujoent Tais Te KATA THY evOuTropiay Tis ave Kal Kare 
gpopas Kal Tis Kiihep Tepupopas* mpos yap Tatra mavra 
de? Brefavta tov ye vopwobernv mpootdttew Tots TroXTaALs 
maow «is S¥vayw TovTwy p2) amodcimecOan THs ovvTdews. 
m™pos TE yap oikovouiav Kal mpos ToAtTElav Kal mpos Tas 
Téxvas mdoas év ovdev ovTw Svvayw exer maidevov pabnua 
peydAny, Ws 7 epi Todvs apiOjuods Svar piBx: TO O€ peylorov, 
OTe TOV vuordlovra Kal aaby pice éyelper Kat evpabh Kal 
pvipova Kal ayyivovv dmepyalerar, Tapa THY abrob pvow 
emdudovra, Deta Téxvn. Tadra 57) TavTa, ev peev aAAous 
vdpiots Te Kal emurdevpacw adauphrat Tus TH dvehevBepiav 
kal prroxpypariay ex Tov puydv Tov peMovrey avr, 
ixavds Te Kal ovnotpos krjoecbat, Kane TO maBevpara Kal 
TpoorjKovra ylyvour’ av: et de ey, Ty Kkadoupevny av Tis 
Tavoupyiav dvi codias dmepyacdpevos Adbou, Kabdarep 
Aiyurriovs Kat Doivikas Kal moda erepa amreipyacpéeva 
yern vov €otw idetv b70 THs TOV ddAwY emitndevpatwv Kal 
KTTLaTOOV aveAevbepias, etre Tis vopobérns avrots padros 
av yevopevos efnpydoaro Ta TOLvTA.” ElTE (xaAdem, TUXN 
mpoomecodoa clre Kat dvois addy TUS Towavry Kal yap, 
& Mey bre TE kal KAcuia, pade Too” judas AavOaverw epi 
Tome cs ovK eiaiy aAAou TWEs Svadépovres dAAwy Tomev 
mpos TO yevvav avOpebrrous dyeivous Kat xelpous, ofs ovK 
evavTia vopolerntéov" ot ev ye Tov dua TvEevpaTa TavTota 
Kal 8v eines dAAdKoTOot Té elow Kal evatotoe avTav, of de 
du’ voara, of de Kat ov adrny THY eK THS Yis spodiv, ava- 
ddobcav ob povov Tots cwpacw dpeivw Kal XElpw, tais de 
puxais ovx ayrrov Suvapevny mdvTa Td. Tovadra. eprrovely, 
Tovtwyv 8 ad mavtwv péyrotov dSiadéporev av Tdé70L xwpas 
ev ols Bela tis emimvoa Kal dayovwv Ankers elev, Tods aet 
Karoucilomevous ttew Sexopevor Kat TovvayTiov, ols” 6 ye 
voov exwv vopobérns, emaKeraprevos os aOpwrrov oloy zi: 
eotlv oKomrety Ta. Touadra, otrw ) meup@r’ dv THvar Tovs v6- 
Hous. 6 8) Kai cot mounréov, & KAewia: mparov TpemTEéov 
éml Ta Towra peMovri ye KatouKilew ywpav. 

KA. "AM’, aj féve ’AOnvaie, A€yeis Te TayKdAws epol 
TE OUTWS ToLNTEoV. 
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BOOK VI 
SHORT ANALYSIS 


I. “Apxévtwv aiperes Kat éritndevpara. 

(1) 752e1. —Nopopiraxes. 

(2) 755 b 6.—2rparnyoi, inmapXou, ta€iapxot, pirapxou 

(3) 750 b 7.—Bovievtat (757 7 dAnbeorarn Kal apiorn 
ioérns; the lot as an auxiliary agent in elections) ; 
IIpuravers. 

(4) '759.—‘lepeis and other temple officials. 

(5) 760 a 6.—Aypovopior. 

(6) 763 ¢ 3.—’Aorvvdpor. 

(7) 763 c 4.—Ayopavopor. 

(8) 764¢5.—Movorkjs te Kal yupvartixns apxovtres — (a) 
mawdetas, (b) dywvias. (The raidetas oa far the 
most important of all state officials.) 

(9) 766 d 2.—Atxacrat. 
II. Nopobecia. 

(768 e 1-771 a 4.—We must make the NojioShmseh capable of 
legislating, for many rectifications and additions to the laws will 
be needed as time goes on.) 

771 a 5.—Distribution of the 5040 households into tribes and 
other divisions.—Social Festivals. 

771 e 1.—Marriage. 

773.-—The principles which should guide the choice of wife or 
husband, 

774 a.—Marriage a duty to the state. 

774 C 3.—Dowries forbidden, 

774 e 4.—Legal and religious ceremonies attending marriage. 

776 a.—The young couple to remove to the country house. 

776 b 5.—Property, especially in slaves—their treatment. 

778 b.— Building, public and private. 

779 d 7.—The regulation of the first ten years of married life, 
and the state’s interference with private life, especially that of 
women: advisability and possibility of such interference. 

785.—Ages for marriage, military and official service. 
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AQ, °"AMa pny pera ye TdavTa Ta viv eipnueva ayedov 
av dpx@v elév gou Karaardgers TH ToAe. 

KA. “Exeu yap odv ovrTw. 

AO. Avo lon Tatra, mept moNuretas KOGMOV yuyvopeva, 
TVYXAVEL, mp@rov pee KaTaoTdaaets dpx@v Te Kal apfovtwr, 
doas TE adras elvae det Kal TpoTrov ovrwa Kkabioropevas: 
emeura. obrw 57) Tovs vojous Tats dpxais EKGOTAaLS  darodoréov, 
ovoTwds Te av Kal Gaous Kal olovs mpoohKov dv éxdaTals 
ein. opixpov dé éemaxdvres TPO THs aipécews, elmwpev 
mpoankovTad twa Adyov meEpt avTAs pynOjvac. 

KA. Tiva 81) todrov; 

A®. Tovde. mavri mov dS4Aov 76 Towbrov, dtt peydAou 
THs vowobecias dvtos épyou, To méAw €d Trapeokevacpevnv 
apxas avemiTyndelous emuaTHaat Tots ed KEpEvoLs VopLoLS, OD 

, > \ / > / 299 ¢ / n” 4, 
pLovov ovdev trAdov ed reOévrwr, odd’ 6tu yéAws av mdpTroAus 
avpBaivor, ayedov 5é BAdBar Kai ADBar word péyorar Tats 
moAcou yiyvowr av &€ abtar. 

KA. [lds yap ov; 

A@®. Todto roivey vonowpev cou trept Tis viv, & dire, 
moAtelas Te Kal TdAEws avpBaivov. dpds yap ot. mpOrov 
prev Set Tovs dps iovras emi Tas TOV apxdv Suvapers Ba- 
cavov tkavijv adtovs Te Kal yevos éxdotwr ek Traidwy wéxpt 
THs aipécews eivar Sedwxoras, emewa ad tovs péAXovtas 
aipnocoba tebpadbar [re] €v 70ece vom ed b mremraudevpLevous 
mpos we Suoxepaivovras TE Kal darod_exopevous opbas Kpivew 
kat dmoxpivew Suvarovs ylyvecbau Tovs agious éKarepiny: 
Tatra be of vewort auveAndubdres OvTES TE ancy a~ 
yates, ét. 5° amaidevtor, TOs av tote SvawTo aueuTTws 
Tas apxas atpetoBar ; 

. Lyedov ovK av Tore. 

AO. “AMa, yap dydva mpopacets pao ov mdvu d€xe- 
cba Kal 51) Kal col Tobro vov Kal €wol trountéov, érreitrep 

ov pev 57) Thy moAw bréorns TO Kpyrav eOver mpodtuws 
KaToukvety Sexaros atrds, ws dis, Td, viv, eye 8’ ad col 
ovMnpecBau KaTa T7)V mapodoay Hiv Ta vov pvbodroyiay. 
ovKouv dimou A€ywv ye av pO0ov axépadov éxa@y KataXi- 
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Toy: mAavdpevos yap av amdvrn TowdTos amv apoppos 
paivorro. 

KA. "Apior’ elpykas, @ feve. 

A®. Ov jovov YE, aAXa Kal Spacw Kara. Sivapw ottw. 

KA. Ildvu prev obv Tro nev 7 TTEp kat A€yopev. 

AQ. “Eorat tatr’, av Beds e6€An Kal yjpws emuxpaT@pev 
TO ye ToooTOV. 

"AM’ eixos ebédew. 

A®. Eixds yap odv. émopevor 5€ adr AdBwpev Kal 
TOOE. 

KA. To zotov; 

AO. ‘Qs dv8peiws Kal TapaxeKwOuverpevars ev T@ viv 
9 TOs Atv éorat KAT @KLOMeV? . 

KA. Ilept ti Brew kal mot pddiora adbro elpnkas Ta 
vov; 

A®. ‘Qs edxdAws Kal addBws azelpois avdpdor vopo- 
Oerotpev, Stws Sé€ovrai mote Tods viv Tefevtas vdpous. 
OfAov d€ TO ye Tooodrov, ® Krewia, mavrt oxedov Kal TO 

pny) rave cog, 76 pe) padiws ye adrods pndévas mpoo- 
deecIau Kat dpxds, ei de peivarpev mws TooodTov Xpovov 
Ews of yevoduevor maides THY vouwv Kal ovvtpadevtes 
ixkav@s ovv7Bers Te avtots yevopevou TOV dpxarpeordy Th 
monet mon Kowwvycerav’ ‘yevopevov ye pry od A€yopev, 
elep Twi TpoTw Kal PIXeVA yiyvouro 6pbas, moddiy & eywye 
aoddAcvav olpav Kal pera Tov TOTE TapovTAa xXpovov av 
yeveoOar Tob petvar THY TmaLdaywynbetoay ovtw TroAw. 

KA. “Exee yoov Adyov.. 

AO. “DSwpev Tolvuv mpos TovTO €t ™ Twa Topov ikavov 
mopilouev a av kata Tade. dypl yap, @ Krewia, Krwoious 
Xphvar TOv aMuv Siadepovrws Kpynra@v p17) wovov ddoou- 
cacbat mepl THs xwpas jv viv Karouilere, ouvroves o 
emyehn vac Tas mpwras dpxas els Sdvapw omrws av 
or@ow ws dopadorara Kal apiora. Tas pev obv dAAas 
kal Bpaydrepov épyov, vouodvAaxas 8° Suiv mpatous atpet- 
obat dvayKadTaTor amrdon omrovdj). 

KA. Tiva odv én tobrw mopov Kal Adyov a aveupioKopev ; 

AQ. Tovde. dnt, @ & maides Kpnrav, Xpivae Kywoious, 
dua TO mpeoBevew TOV moM Gv Todewy, KOwh} pera Trav 
apucomévwv €i§ Tv ovvoiknow tadtnv e€ adrav Te Kal 
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exeivwv atpeto0ar tpidKovtTa pev Kal émta Tovs mavTas, 
evvéa dé Kal déka ex THV errouknodvTwy, Tos dé aAdous 
e€ atths Kywaot: rovrous 8 of Kyou tH moder cor 
ddvtwy, Kat adtov ce moXitynv eiva tavtys THs amouKias 
kal eva TOV oKTwKaldeKa, TElcavTes 7) TH peTpla Suvaper 
Biacdevor. 

KA. Ti df7a od Kal ot te Kai 6 MéyiAdos, & Edve, 
exowwvnodtny juiv THs moATelas; 

A®. Meéya pév, d& Krcewia, dpovotow ai ’APjvar, wéya 
d€ Kal 7) LUmdpTy, Kal paKpav amoikobaw ExdTepat: aol dé 
KaTa TaVvTA EupeA@s Exe Kal Tots GAAoLs oiKioTats KaTa 
TAUTA, WoTTEP TA TrEpL God Viv rAeydpeva. ws bev Odv yevolT’ 
ay émieckeoTata ex TH UrapyorvTwY Huiv Ta VoV, eipjnotw, 
mpoeAfovtos 5é ypovov Kal pewdons THs ToALTElas, aipeots 
av’T@v €otw Toidde tis: [dvres ev Kowwvotvtwv THs TOV 
apxXOvTwWY aipecews OmdcoiTEp av OmAa immKa 7 TeliKA 
TUdvtar Kal todguov KeKowwryikwow ev Tats ofeTépats 
av’T@v THs HAukias Suvdpecw: trovetobar Sé TH alpeow ev 
lep@ omep av 7 OAs HyHTar TyLwdTatov, Pépew 5° el Tov 
Tod Beot Bwyov exactov cis muwadKioy ypaavta Tovvomwa 
matpobev Kat dvds Kat Sypov omdbev av dypotedyras, 
mapeyypadew S¢ Kal TO adtod Kata tadTa ovTws dvoya. 
7® Bovroperw 8° e&otw THv mivakiwy otimep av daivytat 
pn Kata vobv ait@ yeypappevov aveddvta eis ayopay Betvar 
pn eAatTov TpidkovTa nuep@v. Ta dé THY TWaKiwy KpilévTa 
€v mpwTos péexpt Tpiakociwy dei€a Tovs dpxovtas ideiv 
mdon TH ToAcL, THY S¢€ TéAW HaadTws eK TOUTwWY hépew 
mdAw dv av €xaatos BovAntat, Tovs dé TO SevTEpov e& adrav 
mpoxpilevtas éxatov Set~ar mdAw dmacw. TO S€ TpiTov 
deperw pev ek Tov Exatov 6 Bovdnfeis ov av BovdAntas, 
Sua Topiwv mopevopevos: éemta S5é Kal TpidKovTa, ols av 
mAciorar yevwvtat pidor, Kpivavtes anopyvavtwr dpxovtas. 

Tives odv, & KAewia cat MéyiAde, rdvta Hiv tabr’ év 
TH TOAcL KaTaoTHOOVaL THV apx@v TE Tépt Kal SoKyLacLdv 
aitav; dpa évyvoodpev ws tats mpOtov ovtw Katalevyvu- 
pevais ToAcow avayKn pev elvat twas, oitwes dé elev av 
mpos TacOv TOV apy@v yeyovores, odk EoTw; Set unv duds 
ye mws, Kal tadra od davAovs GAN’ dtu pddvoTa akpovs. 
apx7) yap A€yerat pev yprov mavros [ev tals mapoysiats |} 
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epyov, kal To ye, KaA@s dpEacbat Tavres eyKwpudloper 
éxadotote’ To 8 éoTw Te, ws epol paiverar, mréov 7 7 TO 
Hptov, Kal ovdels adto Kadds yevopevovy éeykeKwpiakev 
ikavds. 

KA. ’Op@drara Adyess. 

A®. My) rotvuv yuyvaoxovres ye Tap@pev adto appytov, 
pndev Svacagdjoayres py avrots tia eorau TpoTrov. eye 
pev odv oddapds edrop@ Any ye Evds eimrety mpos TO TrapoV 
avayKaiov Kal ovpdépovros Adyov. 

KA. Twos 57; 

AQ. Dypt Tavrn 7H mode, 7V olxilew peAAopev, i 
TaTépa Kal pntépa ovK elvac anv Thy Katouilovoay ad 
mow, odKk ayvo@v Ott TOAAal TOV KaToiKioBevo@v Bakbopot 
Tals KaToLKLadoats TOAAdKis Evia yeyovactv Te Kal EcovTaL. 
vov pny ev TO mapoxyre, Kabdmep mais, et Kat more peArer 
Sudopos elvan tots yevvyoaow, € ev ye TH mapovon maudtas 
daropia oTépyet Te Kal OTEpyerau bo TOV yeronodvrey, Kal 

> , 

evry ael mpos Tovs olkeious, avayKatous povous evploKet 
oULpLdXovs” a& 81) viv ppt Kywotous dua. 77)v emyseAcvav 
mpos THY véav ToAw Kal TH véa mpos Kywoov dmdpxew 
éroipws yeyovdta. Aéyw 8h, Kabdrep elmov vuvdy,—dls yap 
7d ye Kaddv pybev oddev BAdwre-—Kvwotovs Seiv emyredAn- 
Ojvat mavrwv tovTwv KoWwh, mpoceAojevovs TOV eis THV 
amoikiav adikonevwy, Tos mpeaBuTarous Te Kal apioTous 
eis SUvapw €Aojevous, p.7) EAarTov Exarov avdpOv* Kat adra@v 
Kvwoiwy éotwoav éxatov Erepor. Tovrous de eAPovtas dypt 
detv els THY Kay mdAW ovverryeAnOAVvaLt OWS al Te apyal 
KaTacT@ow KaTa vouous, KaTaoTadoal Te SoKiypwacb@or* ye- 
vopevwv dé Tovtwv, THv ev Kywadv tods Kywatous oikeiv, 
Thy dé véeav moAw adriv adbriv tepdobar owlew Te Kal 
evtvxetv. of S€ 51) yevouevor THY émta Kal TpidKovTa viv 
Te Kal eis TOV Erretta OVpTTavTa xpovov emt Totade Hiv HpN- 
cbwoav mpatov pev dvdrakes eoTwoav TOV vopwv, Erevra 
TOV ypappdtwr dv av exaoros amoyparkn tots dpyovat To 
TAHV0s THs abrdv ovcias, wAnv 6 pev peyroTrov Tina 
éywv TeTTdpwv pvdv, 6 Sé TO SevtTepov Tpidv, 6 S€ TpiTos 
Svoiv pvaiv, pds de 6 TéTapTos. eav dé Tis ETEpov pai- 
paral TU mapa Ta. yeypappeva KEKTNLEVOS, Snpoovov pev 
€oTw TO ToLwdToYV dmay, mpos ToUTw dé diknv dmExéTwW TO 
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Bovdoperey peeTsevar pa KaAny pd? edebvepov arn’ aicxpday, 
eav aXiokntar bud TO Képdos TOV vopeov Katadpov@v. ai- 
oxpoepSetas: obv avrov ypapawevos 6 Bovdn Geis emre€itw 
Th dikn év adrots Tois vopopuragi: éav 86 pevywv oghy, 
Tov Kowdy KTnwdrov pH) peTeXeTo, Suavouy dé orav TH 
more. ylyvntat ris, djLoupos €oTw adi ye Tod KAnpou, 
yeypapdur dé dpAnnas, € ews av CH, 6 Omrov mas 6 BovdAdpevos 
avra. avayvaacerar. pa) méov d€ elxoow eTav vopopuhag 
dpxeTw, pepeodw S cis thy apxnv py eAarrov 7 cr 
KovTa yeyovas érav: éfqovrovrns de évexOels d€xa povov 
apyérw €Tn, Kal KaTd TooTOV TOV Adyov, orrws av Tes mAgov 
drrepBas [eBdopxjxovra | on. [unkeére ev TovTOLS Tots ApYovaL 
TV TaAucadryy 4 apxyy ws apkwyr SvavonOyre. ] 

a pev ovv Trept TOV vomo vAdKev Tatra etpnobu mpoo- 
Tdypara Tpia, mpotovrey de eis Tovpmpoobe THY vopeov 
ExaoTos mpootdger TovToLs Tois avopaow avtwwv adtovs 
de? mpos Tots viv etpnuevors mpooemyseActobar: viv oe éfijs 
dMuv dpx@v aipécews Tépe A€younev av. Set yap 8 Ta, 
pera Tadra oTparnyovs aipetobar, Kal Tovrous els TOV 776 - 
Acpov oldv twas dammpeoias inmdpxous Kal puddpyous kal 
Ta&v meldv purOv Koopntas TOv Takewr, ols mpémov av €in 
TobT avTo Tovvopya pdAvoTa, olov Kal of moAAol Ta€vapyous 
adrovs emrovopdlovar. touTwy 81) aTpatnyovs pev e€ avrijs 
THs Toews Tavrns of vopopvrAaces mpoBadrEobwv, aipei- 
obey 8 ek Tay mpoBAnBevrav mavTES. ot Tod mo€pov Kowa 
vol yevopevot Te ev Talis Truciats Kal yuyvopevor éxdorore, 
édy dé tis dpa Sox Tu THV a) mpoBeBAnpevenv dywetveov 
elvar TOV mpoBAnbevrev Twos, € emrovojaoas avi? dtou ovtwa 
mpoBaMerar, Toor’ avTo ouvds avtumpoBadréobu TOV eTEpov" 
Omdrepos 5° av ddéy SvaxetpoTovovpevos, eis THY aipeow 
eyKpwrecbu. tpeis dé, ols a dy % mAcioTn Xetporovia yiyyn- 
Tal, TovTous elvar oTpaTnyous TE Kal emueAntas TOV KATA 
moAepLov, Soxysaobevrwv Kabdrep ot vopopraxes: Tatidp- 
xous be avtotou mpoBaMecbau peev Tovs aipefévras oTpa- 
THyovs Swdexa, ExdoTrn pvdAf tagiapxov, Thy 8 avruTpo- 
Bodny elvat, Kabdmep TOY oTparnydav eylyvero THY adray 
Kal mept Tov Tafiapy@v, Kal THV émtxeipoToviay Kal THY 
Kpiow. TOV be avMoyov Totrov ev TH mapdvtt, mpiv mpu- 
tdaveis te Kal BovdAnv npia8a, Tovs ‘yopopvAakas ovAde- 
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€avtas eis ywpiov ws tepwtarov Te Kal ixavwratov Kabicat, 
xwpis ev Tovs omAitas, ywpis 5é Tods imméas, Tpitrov 5° 
epeEfs todos mav doov eumoAduiov: xeiporovotvtwv de 
atpatynyovs prev [Kal immdpyous] mavtes, Ta€udpxous dé of 
THv aorida TiWduevor, duvdapyous S€ abtoig wav TO in- 
mukov atpeiobw, yrdv d€ 7) toothy 7 Twos adAov TaV 
euTroAcuiwy ayyeuovas ot oTparnyol é€avtois KabioravTwr. 
inmapxwv 6) Katdotaois av Hiv ere Aoumi yiyvouro. Tov- 
Tous otv mpoBadAdcbwv pev oimep Kal Tods otTpatnyovs 
mpovBadMovro, THv dé aipeow Kal Ty avTL<7po >Bodny ToU- 
TW THY adray yiyveobar Kabdzrep 1) TOV oTparny@v eylyvero, 
xelporoveitw dé TO immuKoy adtovs evavriov OpavTav TOV 
melav, dvo 5€ ois dv mAEloTn yxetpoTovia yiyynTra, TovToUS 
Hyenovas civar mavTwy TOV immevdvtTwyv. Tas Sé audioBn- 
THGELS TOV YElpoTOVLaY expt Svoiv elvat: To de Tplrov eav 
dyupioBnrh TUS, Svan pileoBac tovtovg olomep Tis XELpo- 
Tovias LeTpoVv éxdorous éxaorov HV. 

Bovdny de elvou peev Tpidovra Swdexddas—eEjKovTa de 
Kal TpLakdatot ylyvowTo av mpémrovres Tats Svavopais—peépn 
de Svavetwavras TérTapa [kara évevnKovra Tov apiOj.ov | Tov- 
tw €€ € éxdorov TOV TYLNaToY dépew everixovra BovAeutas. 
mp@rov peev ex TOV peytoroy TyLnuatwv amravras pépew e& 
avayKns, y) Cyprotcbar Tov p27) mevB6prevov TH Sofdon Snpia 
émevdav oe evex0Gon, ToUTOUS [ev KaTaonpnva au, TH de 
dorepaia pepew ex TOV Seurépwy TYLN par oov Kara Tatra 
Kabarep 7H mpoabev, TpiTy o ek TOV TpiTwv TyLnpdrov 
pépew poev Tov BovAcpevor, emdvaykes de elvau Tois TOV 
TpLa@v TyMpaTeo” , TO O€ Téraprov Te Kal OpLuKporarov erev- 
Depov dpeiobar THs Cnpias, 6 os av abray }7) BovAnra pépew. 
teTaptn dé depew pev ex Tod Tetdprov Kal opuKpordrov 
TYyipaTos dmavras, alijuvov 8° elvan Tov €x Tod TeTdprov 
kal TpiTov TYLMpaATOS, € eav éveykety pu) BoddAnrat: Tov a éx 
Tob devtépov Kal TpwToOV [L1) pépovra Cnpuodobar, TOV pev 
€k TOO Sevrépov TpiTrAacia Tis Tparns Cnpias, Tov 8 &k 
Tod mpwTov Tetpamdacia. TEUTTD € THEpE Ta KaTO- 
onpavOevra ovopara efeveynety pev Tov dpxovras idetv 
maou Tots moXirats, dépew 8° ek rovtwv ad mdvra av8pa. 7) q 
Cyprodcban TH Tpary Cnuia: dydo7jKovra. be kal éxarov exA€- 
gavtas ad’ exdotwv THY TYyLnudtwr, Tods Huioers TOUTwWY 
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amoxhynpwcavras Soxyudoa, tovtovs 8° elyar tov eviavTov 
Bovdeurds. 

“H pev aipeois odrw yeyvowevn [éoov av EXOe povapyiKhs 
Kal i Sqwoxpatuctis mrodreias, js del det peoevew Thy TOATELaV* 
dobrou yap av Kai Seomdtau odK av ToTE yevowTo pirou, ovd¢€ 
ev ious TyLais Suaryopevdpevor patror Kal omovdatow—rots 
yap avicos Ta ica dvica yiyvour’ av, ef py TvyXdvoL TOO 
pétpov—Bua yap duddrepa rabra ordoewy ai moAuTe tae 
mAnpodvrar. mada.os yap Adyos dAn Ons & wv, ws iadtys puro - 
THTA amepyalerar, para pev opbas elpyrat Kal enpedas: 7 
tis 8° eoti Tote loons 7 Tobro avTo Suvayevn, dia TO pa} 
opddpa oagns elvau opddpa mwas Suataparres. dvoty yap 
toorjrow ovoaw, Opavdpow bev, epyw Se «is TroAAa oxedov 
evayTiaw, THY wey éTépay cis Tas TYuas aoa OAs iKavy 
Tapayayety Kal mas vowobérns, THv méeTpw tony Kal oTrabu@ 
Kal apiua, tAnpw dmevOiveoy els Tas Svavopds avTHv" THY 
de dAn cordrny Kal dpiorny fodrnra. ovKETL pao.ev mavrt 
iBetv. Awds yap 81) Kpiow éorti, Kai tots avOpuros det 
opuKpa. poev emapkel, may dé dcov av errapkéon morcow 7 
Kal Bubras, mavr ayaa dmepydterau TO pev yap peilov 
mr«iw, Te 8° eAdrrove opUKpoTEpa vepel, jeer pea d.d000a 
mpos Ty abray piow ExaTepw, Kal 2) Kat TyLas peiLoor 
pev mpos dperiy det peilous, tots dé robvayTiov exovow 
aperis Te Kal mawetas TO mpérrov éxdotote darovepec Kara 
Adyov. €oTw yap dyjrov Kab TO moNuruxov Hiv det Toor’ 
aire TO Siatov od Kal viv nds dpeyouevous det kal mpos 
TavTnvy THv iadtnTa, & KAewvia, dmroBhérovras, Thy vov 
pvopernv KarouciCew moh. aAAnv Te av Tore TUS oixily, 
mpos TavTOV TobTo OKOTOUILEVOV peo vopuobereiv, adr’ od 
mpos ddiyous Tupavvous 7) mpos eva 7) Kal Kpdatos Syj.0u Tt, 
mpos dé TO dixavov Get, Tobro 8’ €or To vovdi) AcxBev, TO 
Kara puow t igov dvicots éxdorore S00& avayKaiov ye. pay 
Kat ToUTous mapwvuplovat more mpooxpnaacbat mow dima. 
cay, <i pede ordcewy €auTh a) TpooKkowwvijcew Kara 
TL pepos—To yap emeues Kal avy yvepov Tod TeA€ov Kal 
axpiBods mapa Sieny THY opOnv €orw TapareOpavpevor, 
érav yiyvntai—s.io TH Tod KArjpov t tow dvayxn Tpooxpyy- 
caca SvoKodias Tov Today évexa, Gedy Kal dyaBiiy TUXNY 
kal rote ev edyais émikadovpevovs arropfoby atrods Tov 
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KAnpov mpos TO SixadtaTov. ovTw 51) xpnoTéov avayKaiws 
ev Tov loorijTow dupoiv, ws 8 drt padiora én” dAvyiorots 
TH érépa, TH Tis TUxNS Seopevy. 
adra ovtws 81a tadra, d didror, avayKatov Tiv peAdov- 
oav odlecbar Spav nod erreto7) Sé vats te ev Daddtrn 
mArgovoa dudakhs Hpépas Seirar Kal vuKTos del, modus TE 
woatTws ev Kdvdwu TOV GrAwv ToAcEwY Siayowevn Kal 
mavrodamatow éemPBovdats oiket Kwduvedovoa adicKxecbar, 
det 81) 80 udpas Te eis vUKTA Kal €x vUKTOS OUVaTTTEW TPOS 
TeEpav dpxovras dpxovow, dpovpobytds te dpoupovtow dva- 
€xopevous del Kal mapadidovTas pndérore Arjyew. mAAO0s 
dé ov Suvarov oféws ovddmoTe ovdev TOUTWY mparrew, ava- 
yratov S€ rods pev ToAAods THY BovAevT@v emt Tov mA€cioTov 
Tod xpdovou eav emt Tois avT@v idSiovor péevovtas edOnjuovet- 
ofa Ta KaTa Tas adTdv oikyjaeis, TO b€ SwdeKaTov Epos 
adt@v emt dwdexa pfvas veiwavras, ev ep’ evi mapexew ad- 
tovs dvAakas lovre Té Twi TrODev dAAobev cite Kal €€ adTHs 
Ths moAews EToiws emituyxeiv, av Te ayyedAew BovAnrat Tis 
edv 7 ad muvOavecOai Te THY cv mpooHKer TOAEL TpOs TOAELS 
aAXas arroxpiveobai Te, kal epwrncacar érépas, amrodefacbau 
Tas amoxkpices, Kal 81) Kal Tav Kata moAW ExdoToTE vew- 
Teplop@v evexa TavTodaT@v eiwhdtwv del yiyveoBar, Smws 
av pddvora. pev p47) yiyvevran, yevopevey dé, OTe TaXLoTA 
aicbaevns Tijs TroAEws tab TO yevopievov" bv & ovMoyay 
TE det del Tobro elvar TO mpoxabnwevov THs TéAEws KUpLOV 
Kal dvaddcewv, TOV Te KATA Vomous THY Te eLaidvns mpoc- 
mintovady TH move. Tadra pev obv mdvTa TO SwdeKaToV 
dv pépos ths BovAjs ein TO Siaxoopoby, Ta Evdeka ava- 
Tavopevov Tob eviavTod pépn* Kowy de peta THv aAAwy 
apyav det tas dudakds tavras duAdrrew Kara moAW TobTO 
TO popov THs BovAts del. 

Kai ra pev Kata modw ovrws exovra peTplws av ein 
duaretaypeva: ths dé aAAns xopas mdons Tis emuyseAeva 
Kal tis Takis ; dpa ovx jpixa maoa bev 7 mois, ovpTraca 
de 7 xwpa Kara, dwdexa HEepn Svavevewnrar, THs Toews 


obras oddv Kal olkjoewy Kal _olKodopiay ral Ayreveay Kat 


dyopas Kab Kpnvav, Kal 57) Kal TELEVaV Kal iep@v Kat mTav- 
Twv TOV ToLovTwr, emyseAntas Set TWas amodedevrypevous 
elva; 
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KA. Ildés yap ov; 

AQ. Aéywpev 57) Tots prev tepots vewKdpous TE Kal 
tepéas Kal tepetas deity yeyvedbau: dda@v dé Kal oixodopudy 
kal KOopLOV Too Tepl Ta Touabra, dvO paso Te, iva pr) ade- 
K@ow, Kal Tav aAAwy Onpicow, év aUT@ TE TO Tis Toews 
mreptBodp kal mpoaoret omrws ay Ta. TpoonKovTa moAcow 
ylyvnrat, éd€oau dei Tpia pev apyovTwy elon, mrept pev TO 
vuvdn AexOev doruvopmous érovoudlovtTa, TO Sé rept ayopas 
KOojLOV dyopavopous. tep@v dé lepéas, ols pev elow TaTpiat 
iepwovvat Kal ais, w py Kuvetv" el dé, olov 70 TMp@rov KaTou- 
Kilopevois eikos yiyveobar Tepi Ta TOLabTa, H MNdevi 7 TLOW 
dAiyous, ofs yu) KabeoTHKoL KaTacTatéov Lepéas Te Kal iepeias 
vewkopous yiyvecbat Tots Deois. tovtwy 81) mdvTwY TA LEV 
atpera xp}, TA Sé KAnpwra ev Tats KaTaoTdceot yiyvecdar, 
pevyvivras mpos prriav aj Aous SHpwov Kal p47) Ofjpov ev 
éxdory XSPEC. Ka TroAeL, OTTwWS dy pddvora opovewy ein. Ta 
pev ovv TOV iepéwyv, TO Oe@ errutpémovta adT@ TO Kexapt- 
opevov yiyvecbar, KAnpoby ottw TH Oeia TUxN amrodidovrTa, 
Soxiyidlew dé Tov det Aayydvovta mp@tov pev dAdKAnpov 
Kal yynoLov, emeiTa Ws 6TL UdAvoTa eK Kabapevovady otK7- 
cewv, povov dé ayvoy Kal mdvrwy THY TEpl Ta ToOLabTa Els 
TO. Geta dyrapravopevinv avrov Kal Tarépa Kal prepa Kata 
Tavra, BeBuoxdras. eK Acdgav dé x~p7) vopous mept Ta Oeta 
mdvra Kop.icapLevous Kal KaTacTnavTas em adrots eEnyntas, 
ToUTous xpHobae. Kar’ eva ov be elvar Kal [11) jaKporepov 
Thy lepwovvny EKAOTHY, ern be pa) édarrov ébrjKovra Hpiy 
ely Veyovars 6 } peo Kal tepovs vopous mepl TO Oeia é ixavas 
dyorevoew: TAUT. be Kal Trepl TOV lepevav corw TO VOMUYLA. 
Tovs de efnyntas tpis peperwoay peev at TETTOpES pura 
TéTTapas, Exaotov €€ avTHrv, Tpets dé, ols av mhetorn ye- 
VITAL Pigos, Soxysdoavras, evvea méumrew ets Achdovds 
dvehety e€ é jexdorns Tpiddos € eva: THv Sé Soxyactay adt av 
kal zoo xXpovov THY HAtKiay eivat Kabdarep TOV lepewv. obrou 
dé €orwy enynrat Sua, Biov: tov dé ye AuwdvTa mpoarpel- 
cbwoav at _TETTapes prral dbev ¢ av exdimy. Topilas TE 57 
Tav Te tep@v Xpnpdroov éxdotots Tots tepots kal Tepev@v 
Kal KapT@v TOUTWwY Kal probdcewy Kuptous aipetobar pev 
ek Tay peylorwy TYL TOV Tpets eis TA eyloTa lepd, dvo 
& «is Ta opixporepa, mpos dé Ta eupedAcotara eva: tiv dé 
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atpeow TOUTWY kal THY Soxyraciay yiyveobar kabdrep o 
TOV OTpaTnyOv eyiyveTo. Kal Ta Lev ad TrEpl Ta iepa TadTa 
yeyveodu. 

“Adpovpytov de 8H pdev els SUvapuv €oTw. mdAews pev 
obv at ppoupat mépt TavTH yryvéodwaar, o7, oTpaTnyav em 
pehovpeveny Kal Tag vapyx@v Kal inmdpxeov kat purdpxov Kal 
TpuTavewr, kat 57) Kal adoTuvopcov Kal dyopavdLov, omorav 
atpelevres Hiv KataoT@otv TwWes ixavas* THY de oMav 
Xepav puddrrew méoav Kata Tda0e. bidexa peev Hyriv y) 
xXwpa aca eis Svvayw toa popia vevéunrar, vd} de pia 
TO Hopi Exdor@ emikAnpwleioa [Kat eviavrov | Tapexerw 
mévte olov dypovopious Te Kal poupdpxovs, tovtous 3° €orw 
karahegacbae Tijs adTa@v vfs € éxdoTw dwdexa TOV mevre 
ex TOV vewy, fq) €AatTov y TévTE Kal cixoow é €Tn ‘yeyovoras, 
7) TrAciov b€ 7 TpidKovTa. TovTois dé diakAnpwOynTw Ta 
popia THs xwpas KaTa phva exaoTa ExdoTols, OWS av maons 
THs xXHpas E[LTrELpol TE Kal emuorijpoves ylyvwvrar mavres. 
dvo 8 ern) THY aipxiy Kal TH ppoupav ylyvecBau ppoupots 
Te Kal dpxovow. omws 8 av TO 7TpA@Tov Adywow TO. Hépn, 
[rods THs xwpas TOTrOvs, | peraddrrovras d det Tov é€ijs TOTOV 
éxdorou paves Hyetobat Tovs ppoupapxous € emt de€ia KUKAW* 
TO &” emt deEia yeyvéoben TO mpos ew. mepteABovros de Tod 
eviavTod, TO devrepy € eret, iva Ws mA€iorot Tov ppoupav pa 
povov ELMTELPOL Tis Xepas yiyvevra Kara piav pay Tob 
eviavTod, mpos TH xwpa dé dua Kal Ths @pas éxdoTns Trepl 
ExaoTOv TOV TOTOV TO YLyVOMEVOV ws mciorou Kkaropddwaw, 
ot TOTE Hyovpevor TaAW adnyeioOwoay eis TOV EvudvUpoV 
del petaBaddovtes Tomov, Ews av TO SevTEpov SieECADwow 
€Tos' T@ Tpitw dé ddAous aypovopous atpetobar Kal dpov- 
pdpxous [rods mévre TOV Subdexa eryseAnrds |. ev Se dx) Tats 
dvatprBats TO Tomy EKaOTW Tay emuyeAcvav elvac TOLaVvoE 
Twd: mp@Tov pev OTrws evEpKns 7) xHpa m™pos Tovs mohepious 
ort pdduora, € corat, Tappevovtds TE 6c av Tovrou ben Kal 
dmookdmrovras Kal évorxodopi7jacw els Sdvapuy elpyovras 
TOUS emixetpodvras OTLoby T1V Xopay Kal Td. _eTmpara Ka- 
Koupyety, xpwapevous 8 vrroluytous Kal Tots oikéraus tots ev 
TO TOTW EKAOTW mpos Tatra, ju éxelvey mowdvras, éxelvous 
emloTaTobvTas, THY olkelwy epywy adT@v apylas Tt waAvora, 
exdeyopevous. SvoBara dé 57) mavra. movetv pev Tots €xOpois, 
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tots dé pirous 6 ort pdAvora evBara, avOparois Te Kal b7r0- 
Cuyious Kat Booxjpacw, ddav Te emyneAoupevous OTWS Ws 
Teepwrrarar exaorat yiyvevrat, Kal TOV eK Aws vddrwv, 
iva THY Xepav a KaKOUPY], | paMov om wpery péovra ex 
Tav dymdav ets Tas €v Tots dpeot vatras doa KotAa, Tas 
expods avray elpyovras oikodopypact Te Kal Padperpeow, 
Omws av Ta Tapa TOO Avs vdaTa Karadexopevan Kal Ti- 
vovaat, Tots droxdrwbev a dypois Te Kal Torrots mow vajLara 
Kal KprVvas Tmowodoat, Kal Tovs avxpnpoTarous TOTous TroAv- 
vdpous Te Kal evvdpous drrepydlavrau Ta Te THYyala VdaTa, 
edv Té Tis TOTA[LOS Edy Te Kal KpIyn > Koopoovres dutevpaot 
Te Kal olxodounpacw eUmpeméorepa, Kal ovvdyovTes eTaA- 
Aciaus vdpara, mdvra apbova mouow, Ddpetaus Te kal? 
éxdoras TAS cpas, el Ti tov aAaos 7 7) TépLevos epl Tavra. 
avewpevov im], TO. pevpara. duevres els avra, TO Tov Decv 
iepd, Koop@ot. mavrax d€ ev Tots TovovroLs yuprdova xp7) 
karaokevdlew Tovs véous abrots TE Kal TOs yepovot, yepov- 
Tika Aovtpa [Peppa | Tapexovras, oAnv maparievras avy 
Kat Enpav adpbovov, én ovijcer KapvovTwy TE vdcoLs Kal 
Tovolis TETPULEVA ‘yewpyiKois owpaTa Sexopevous edpevas, 
larpod 8€Ew put) wavy codot BeAtiova ovyvd. 

Tabra peev oby Kat TO Tovabra TAVTA KOOMOS TE Kal apenia 
Tots Tdo7roLs yiyvour’ av pera Taudvas oveayh ayapirou: 
omrovdi) be Tept TADTA NOE E coTw. TOUS éfovra. €kKaOTOUS Tov 
adtav tomov pudatrew, j47) ovov ToAEpLiov € ever. aAXAd Kal 
tay dirtwy dackovtwv elvar: yeirovwv S€ Kal TOV addAwV 
moNtAv hv adAos aAAov adiKH, Soddos 7) €AcVOepos, SuedlovTas 
T@ adixetoba ddoxovtt, TA ev opiKpa avTovs TOvs TEVTE Ap- 
xovras, Ta de peilova pera TOv dwdexa [rods éerraxaidenc | 
duxdlew péxpe Tpidv pray, doa ay erepos érépw emucag. 

UK aor HY dé Kal dpxovra avuTredbuvov ovdeva dixdlew Kai 
dpxew bet hiv Tov TO téXos emurbevrenv otov Bacréwy: 
Kal 81 Kal TOUS aypovdjous ToUTOUS, Eav OBpiLwot Te TeEpt 
Tovs av emehobvrar, mpoord€ets TE mpoordrrovres dvicous, 
kal emixepodyres AapBavew TE Kal dépew tov ev tats 
yewpylas p27) Tetoavres, Kal eav déxwvrat Te kohaxetas 
evexa diddvrw, 7) [kal dikas] adikws dvavepwor, Tats bev 
Owrretas dreiKovres ovetdn | pepéowoav ev mdon TH ToNet, 
tav dé ddwv aducnudrwv Ste av adic@ar Tods ev TH TOTH, 
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TOV expt vas ev Tots Kwunras Kal yeiroow brexeTwoar 
éxovtes Sikas, TOV dé perlovwv ExdoToTE GdiKNnUdTwY 7 Kal 
T&v éehattovwy, édv pt) OéAwow dtréyxew, mioTEVovTES TH 
peBioracba Kata pnvas eis Erepov del Tomov pevyovTes 
amodevketobar, TovTwy mépi Aayydavew pev ev Tats Kowais 
Siaus TOV dSucovpevor, eav 8 EXn, Ty Sumhaciav mparreobw 
TOV bropevyovTa Kat He), eGedjoavra t drooxety éxdvra TY ~ 
piav. diarraobwyv be ob TE dpxovres ol 7 dypove pot TO. 
dvo €Tn Towdvde Tia TpdTrOV* mp@Tov pev 81 Kal” Exdorous 
Tovs TOoTous elvar avacitia, ev ols KowH THY Slavray TroUn- 
Téov dmacw:* 6 de dmoovoourncas: Kav nVTWaoby HwEepav, 7) 
voKra drroxounn bets, pa) TOV apxYovTwv tag dvrey 7), mdons 
Twos avayKns emumeaovons, €av atropynvwow avrov ot meévTeE, 
kal ypaibavtes OGow ev ayopd katadeduKoTa tiv ppoupay, 
dveidn Te eyéTw TV ToALTElav Ws mpodidods TO €avTOD 
pepos, KoAaléobw te mAnyais bro Tod cuvTuyxdvovTos Kal 
eOédovros KoAdlew aryswpirws. tadv d€ apxovrwy ad edv 
tis Te Opa Tovwwodrov avrds, émiperciofar ev TOO Tovwovrou 
mdvras Tovs €éjKovta xpewy, 6 dé alcbdpevds Te Kal mrvO6- 
frevos pr) eme€wov ev tots adtots evexéobw vopos Kal 
trciou Tav véwy Cyptovobw: epi tas TOV vewy apyas 
Hrysdsobw Tdaoas. _Tobrwv bé of vopopviaces émloKorror 
axptBeis é €oTwoar, oTws 7) pa yiyyyrae THY apxny } yeyvo- 
preva THS dgias dixns tTvyxavn. Se? 57 mar’ avopa dva- 
voeiobat mept drdvrey dvOpeirrenv ws 6 pt) SovAcdoas odd” 
av Seordtys yévowto dgvos émaivov, kal kad\Awrileobar xp7) 
TO Kad@s Sovrcioar wadrov 7) TH Kad@s apkar, mp@rov 
fev Tois vopos, ws TavTnv Tots Deois odcav Sovdeiav, 
Emer’ del Tots mpeoBurépois te Kal evTiviws BeBiwKoor 
Tovs véous. peta d€ TabTa THs Kal’ yuepav Svairns Se? Tips 
Tamewhs Kal ambpou yeyeupevor elvar Ta SUo ETH TAaDTa TOV 
TOV aypovopwy yeyovoTta. emedav yap 87) KatadeyHow of 
dwdexa, ovveADovtes pera TOV TevTe, Bovrevecbwoay ws 
oloviep oikérar ody e€ovow adbrois dAAous oikéras Te Kal 
SovAovs, 035’ ek THY GAAwy yewpy@v Te Kal KwunT@v Tots 
exeitvwy emi Ta ldia ypyoovrar banpeTHpata Siaxdvois, GAG 
/ a > A / A > ” > ‘ > c ~ 
p.ovov Oca eis Ta Snudoia, ta 8 aAAa adroit &’ adrdv 
SiavonPytwoay ws Buwodpevor Svaxovodvrés Te Kal Suakovov- 
evar [€avtois|—mpos dé rovTos Tacav THY xwpav Svekepev- 
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Vos [Levol b€gpous Kal Xeysdvos ovv Tots dmrAous gudakis te 
Kal yvwpioews Evexa TavTwWY Gael TOV TOTwY. KWSvvEdveEL 
yap ovdevos edarrov wdbnua elvat bu dxpiBetas emtoracbat 
mavTas TH abrav _xépav* od 817 xdapw KuvnyEeota, Kal THY 
adAnv Onpav ovx WTTOv emuTmdevew Se Tov UBovra » THs 
ddAns wooviis a dua. Kal adpedias Tis Tept Ta. Towabra yuyvo- 
pevns méaow. Tovrous obv, avrous TE Kal TO emiTdevpic., 
elte Tus KpumTovs elre dypovopous <i? ore KaA@v Xaipet, 
TOUTO Tpocayopevwr, mpolipes mas dvinp els Sdvapu € emuTn- 
deverw, door HE ovat THY abr@v mod i ixavds ogilew. 

To d€ pera TobTo dpyovTwv aipécews ayopavdouwy Trépt Kat 
aoTuvopwr Tépt Hy Hiv émdpevov. EmowrTo 8 dv aypove- 
rows ye aoTuvopot Tpeis <EjKovra odow, Tpiyn dwdeKa epy 
THs moAews SiaAdaBovres, pupovpevor exeivouvs TOV TE OS@V 
emyteAovpevot THY KATA TO aGoTU Kal TOV eK THs Xwpas 


/ > \ , Fh LY , Ue ? ade 
Acwddpwv €ls T1V aTOAw GEL TETALEVWY KAL TWV olkodomia@y, 


iva Kata vopous ylyvwrrat maoat, Kal 57) Kal Tov VdaTwv, 
Omd0 av avTots méuTwor Kal TapadiO@ow of dpoupodytes 
TeDeparrevpeva., Ors els Tas Kpyvas ieava, kal KaQapa 7ro- 
pevopeva Koopy TE dja Kal perp Thy moAw. Set 51) Kal 
toutous Suvatous Te €lvat Kal oxoAdlovras | Trav KOWO@v em 
peActoBau: duo mpoBadrécbu pev mas avip ek TOV peyi- 
oTwv TYLnpdroov doruvopov év av BovAnran, Siayerpotovn- 
Oévrwv dé Kai adixopevwy eis €€ ols av mrctoTar pilyywrTat, 
Tovs Tpeis atoKAnpwodvrwy ols TovTwy émipedrds, Soxya- 
abevres dé dpxovTwv KaTa Tovs tebevtas avrots vojous. 
’Ayopavopous 5° éfijs Tovrous atpetaba pev ex Tov Seuté- 
pov Kal mpwTwr TYLmpdreov mevte,Ta8 aAra abrav yiyveabar 
Thy aipeow Kabarep 7 Tay doruvsueor" [déxa tHv ddAwv 
Tpoxetporovnfevrey Tovs mevTe amroKAnpoat, Kal Soxuya- 
obévras avrovs dpxovras anophvas. | Xetporoveiras d€ mas 
mdvra* 6 O€ p17) eho, € éav eloayyeADh mpos Tovs apxovras, 
Cnpuovobu TEVTHKOVTA Spaxpais mpos TO KaKos elvat Soxetv. 
ire & els exrAnotay | Kal TOV KOWOV avMoyov 6 6 BovAduevos, 
erdvaykes 0° €oTw TH TOV Sevrépwv Kal Tpuyrenv TYLN PLATO, 
déxa Spaxpais Cnpuovpevep éav um Tmapev eferalnrat Tots 
avAddyous Tpitw dé TYLNpaTe Kal T@ TETAPTH [L1) endvayres, 
GAAd alrjptos adeioOw, eav pr} Te Neder ot dpxovres 
ma@ow €x Twos avayKns avvievat. Tovs 5€ 87) dyopavopous 
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TOV TEpl THV dyopay KOo[ov diataxbevra b70 vojLewv puddr- 
Tew, Kal iep@v Kal Kpyv@v emiperctobar TOY Kat’ ayopav, 
Omws pndev aduKH undeis, Tov dducodvra de kohdlew, mAnyais 
yey kal Seopois SobAov Kal gevov, € édy s emxasptos wy Ts 
TEept Ta TOLadTA akoouhH, expr ev ExaTov Spayy@v vopi- 
opatos adrovs elvat Kupious diaduxdlovtas, pmexpt de StarAa- 
alov ToUTOU KoWh peta aoTuvouwv Cypuodv dixalovras TH 
aducobvre. TA avTA be Kal doruvopors éorw Cnpucspard TE 
Kal KoAdcets ev Th €avTav apxh, PEXpL pev pvas adrovs 
Cyprodvras, Tv Sumhaciav dé pera dyopavopiwy. 

Movouxfjs 5€ 7d pera TOOTO Kal yupvaoTiKAS ApxovTas 
kabioracbar mpémov av ein, Sittods éExaTépwv, Tods ev 
madelas avTAs evexa, Tods S€ aywrioTiKs. Taldelas pev 
BovArerar Akyew 6 vopos yupvaciwy Kal didacKaAelwy ér- 
peAnTas Kdopou Kal Trawdevoews dua Kal THs Tepl Tabra 
‘emipereias TOV hoitnoewv TE Tépi Kal oiknoEwY appévwy 
kal OnAcc@v Kopdv, aywvrias S€, év te Tots yupviKots Kal mrepl 
TH povauny abAobéras abAyrais, dutrovs ad Tovrous. [mept 
pHovoucny pev ET€pous, mrepl aywviav 8 Movs. ] dywveatuKns 
pev oo dvO perry TE Kal immwy TOUS avrous, povourtis d€ 
ETépous ev TOUS TrEpl provmdiay TE Kal pYyLNTLKTY, Olov 
pabwodv kat KBapwdav Kal avAnrdy Kal mavrwy T@v ToLOv- 
Tov abdAocberas érépous mpémrov av €in yiyveoat, Tav de 
Tept xopwolay dMovs. Tp@Tov 8) Tept THY TOY xXopOv 
TraLovav mraidioy TE Kal dv8pav Kat Ondevdov Kopa@v ev Spx 
ceo. Kal TH Taker TH amdon yryvowerny povoiKh Tods ap- 
xovras aipetobai ov xpewv: ixavos dé els dpywv advrois, 
pn) €AaTToV TeTTApaKoVTA Yeyovws eTaV. tkavos dé Kal epi 
povmdiay ets, ur) EAaTTov 7) TpLdKovTa yeyovws eTa@V, €ic- 
aywyets TE elvaL Kal Tots dpAwpevous THY SudKpLow 
ixavas drodidous. TOV on) xopav dpxovra kal dvaber ipa 


 aipetabar xp?) Toudvbe TW TpOTOV. daot pev pirogpovws 


eoxyKkaot TEept Ta ToLabTa, eis TOV GVAAoyoV itwoay, emily- 
puvow ea pI) iwow—rovrov d€ of vopopvraies Kpitat—rots 
& aAdois, éav py) BovAwvrar, pndev € endvayKes éoTw. Kal TV 
mpoBoArjy 57) Tov aipovmevov ex TOV epTeipay TounTéov, ev 
TE TH Soxyracia KaTnyopypua € év Toor’ €oTw Kal darnyopnya, 
Tav pev Ws dmeipos 6 Aaxwv, Tav S ws Eumreipos* Os 

av els ex mpoxeiporovynbervtwy dSéxa Adyn SoKxipacbels, Tov 
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eveaurov TOv XopOv apyerw Kara voj.ov. Kata TavTa de 
Tovrous Kal Tavry 6 Aaxwy Tov é€ eveavTov exetvov Tov dpuco- 
pevev ets Kplow povwdidv TE Kal ouvavAuay dpxerw, els 
Tovs KptTas amodiovs 6 6 Aaxwy THY Kpiow. pera d€ Tatra 
Xpecdv dywvias ab Aobéras aipetoba THs mept Ta yuprdova 
irmreny Te Kal “avOpeimev € ex TOV Tpit » Te Kal ere Tov dev- 
Tépov Tysmpdroov: els b€ THY aipeow éorw peev emdvayKes 
tots tproly [Kat | Tropeveobar TYLTACL, TO opuKpoTarov dé 
alruov adeicbw. Tpets 8° €orwoav of Aaxdvres, Tav mpo- 
xetporornbevtwy pev elikoor, Aayovrwy dé ex TOV eEiKoor 
TpL@v, ovs av Kal Pidos 7 THv Soxiwalovtwr SoKysdon: éeav 
S€ tis arodokyacd7A Kal? yvrwaotv apyjs Anéw Kai Kpiow, 
dAXovs avOatpetobar Kata Tavra Kal THY SoKipwaciay woav- 
Tws avTa@v mépi TrovetaOau. 

Aouros S€ dpywv mepi Ta mpoeipnueva Hiv 6 THs maL- 
deias ements mons OnAevaav Te Kat dppévenv. els pev 
57) Kal 6 Tovrov dpgwr € €oTw KaTa vomous, erav peev yeyovas 

pe) édarrov 7) a TEVTHKOVTO., Traldwv be yrnolwy TaTip, uda- 
Avora pev déwy Kal Ouyarépwv, el i dé He, Odrepa Savon bara 
be atts TE O mpoxpuets Kal 6 mpoKpivey Ws ovoav Tavrqy 
THY dpxiy TOV ev TH Toner a dxporaroy apy@v moAv peylornv. 
mavTos yap 57) putod 7 TpPwOTN Brdorn KaAds oppnbetoa, 
mpos apeTnv THs adtod dicews Kupuor arn tédos emBetvau 
70 mpoodopov, THY Te d\Awy duTav Kai TOV Codwv huepwv 
ral aypiwv [Kat dvOpasrreoy | : dvOpurtros 8, ws Papev,nwEepov, 
Gums nv madeias ev oplis TuxXdv Kai ddaews edruxobs, 
Devdrarov jyepwrarov re Cov yiyvecbar purc?, pr) tkaveis 
dé 7 pa) Karas tpadev dypubraroy, omdoa pver yi. av 
€veka ov dedrepov ovde mdpepyov Se? TH Taldwr Tpopiy Tov 
vopoberny edv yiyveoOar, mpdrov Sé apEacbar xpewy Tov 
peMovra abrav éemyeAjoecbar Kadds aipeOijvar, THv ev TH 
moAeu os dy dpuoros els 7avTa 7, Tobrov Kata dvvapuw ore 
pddvora, adrois kabvordvra mpoorarrew emyLeAnriy at 
macau Toivur Gpxat mAjv BovAjs Kal mputdvewv eis TO TOO 
*AmddAdwvos f tepov Moto pepovrav Phpov Kpupony, TOV 
vowopudAdicay ovTw’ av ExaoTos my irae KadAdior’ av Tov 
mept madelay apfar yevopevwy® @ oo dy metorae bHpor 
ovpPdow, dSoxyacbeis dd Trav dAAwy dpxovrov TOV éAo- 
peevav, tri vopodvAdcwr, apyérw €rn TEvTE, ExTw SE KaTA 
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Tavra aAXov emt TavTnv TH dpxny aipetobar. 

"Kav be TUs Snpoctay a dipx7y dipxev amobdvyn mpiv ebiicew 
avT@ 77 dpxnv metov 7 7 TpudKovra emrOeopevynv Tecpav, 
TOV avTov Tpomov emt THV dipxiy dMov kafioravas ols jv 
ToUTO mpoonKkdvTws eAov. Kat eav ophav@v ezitpotros 
TedeurHon TUS, of TpoonKovres Kal émOdnuwobdvres mpos TaA- 
Tpos Kal pnTpos [exp avetidv taidiwv adAdov Kkabvordvrey 
evros d€xa 7 pEpGv, 7 } Snvovabunn EKAOTOS Spaxya THs HiLepas, 
Lexpitrep av Tots mavolv KATAOTHOWOL TOV emtTporrov. 

Ildoa dé dyzrov mds dros av yiyvouro, ev } Sucaornpia 
py KabeoTAra ein Kata TpoTrov: adwyros 8 ad SixaorHs nuiv 


® \ A / ~ > / > a > / I 
Kal un mAciw THv avTidikwv ev Tats avaxpicest pbeyyo- 
€ ‘ 


prevos, Kabamep év Tais Siaitais, ovK av ToTE iKavos yevoLTO 
Tept THY TOV StKaiwy Kpiow* dv evexa ovTE TroANOds GvTas 
padiov «bd ducdlew ove dAlyous pavrous. aades dé del TO 
dyptoBnrovpevov Xpecv yiyveatau Tap’ ExaTepov, 6 be 
xpovos dua Kal TO Bpadd TO TE TOAAGKLS avaKpivew mpos 
To pavepav yiyvecdou Ty duproByrnow _odupopov. av 
EveKa. mpérov pev els yelrovas teva xpH Tovs emucahodyras 
aAArjAous Kal Tovs didous TE kat ouverddoras ore pddvora 
Tas audroBynroupevas mpagets, eav 8 dpa pa ev TovTous 
Tus teaviy Kpiow apBavyn, mpos dAXro Sixaorypiov itw* Td 
5é tpitov, av ta Svo Suxaorypia pn Svvnrar SvadAAdka, 
Tédos emibérw TH Siky. 

Tpomov 84 twa Kal tdv Sixacnpiwy at Karaoracets 
apyovTwy <iolv aipéceis: mavTa pev yap apxovTa avayKatov 
Kat Sucaoryy elvai Tw, Sucaoris dé ovK dpe Kal Twa 
TpoTrov. dpxwv od mavu fadrAos yiyverar Thy TOO” Tepav 
TEp dv Kpivov Thy din darorey}. Bevres ri) Kal TOUS 

ukaoTas ws apxovTas, Aéywuev tives av elev mpémovtes 
Kal Tivwy dpa ducacral Kal méaou ef’ ExacTov. KuUpiudTaTov 
fev Tolvev goTtw SiKaornpiov omep ay adtot éavTots azro- 
dyvwow Exaorot, Kowy Twas EAdpevor’ Svo 57) TOv Aourav 
€oTW KpLTHpLa, TO ev OTAaY Tis TWA LOLwTHV ‘buds, e7ra.~ 
TL[LEVOS GdLKETV adTOV, aywr els Siknv BovAnTat SiaxpiOjvar, 
70 8° omdrav TO Sypdovov bd Twos TOV TodTaV nyarat Tus 
dducetobar Kal i Bovdn Oh TO Kow@ Bonet. Aexréov 5° Orrotot 
T «iol Kal Tives ot Kpirat. mp@rov 51) Sucaornpiov Hiv 
yryvécbw Kowdv dract Tots TO TpiTov audiaByrovow u)- 
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TOUS mpos aMarovs, yevopevov THe 77: mdoas 61) Tas 
dpxds, omdga TE KAT eveauT ov Kat Ondo meio xpovov 
adpxovow, emrerdav peAAn véos eviavtds peta Depwas Tpomas 
T@ €rovTe beavt ylyvecOan, tavTns Tis neepas TH mpoobev 
ndvras xp) Tovs ApyovTas ouve\Geiv els €v tepov Kal TOV 
Deov opdcavras olov andpEacBat maons apxns éva Sucaoray, 
Os av ev apxn éxdory® “dpvotds Te elvar 80&y | kal dipuar” av 
Kat dowTata Tas Sikas Tots moAXTras abt@ Tov emidvta evi- 
avrov daivytar duaxpivery. TovTwy dé aipebevtwv yiyveabar 
pev Soxysaciay ev tots éopevois adtots, éav Sé azrodoKt- 
pacbh tis, Erepov avOatpetobar Kata Tatra, Tos dé doKt- 
pacbevras Suxalew prev Tots TaAAG SiKaoTHpia duyodon, TIHV 
de didov davepav dépew: emnkdous 8 eivar Kal Oeatas 
Tovtwv TOV Sucdv e€ avayKns ev Bovreutas Kal Tods dAAovs 
apxovras Tovs <Aopevous avrovs, THv 5é ddAwy tov BovdAd- 
prevov. é€av dé Tis emaiTiGtai Twa ExdvTa adikws Kpivas 
Tv Siknv, eis Tods vowodvAakas iav Katynyopeitw: 6 Sé 

Awv TH Touadrny Suieny bmrexerw pev Too BrdBous TO 
Bradbévri ro SimAdovoy Tivew, éav d€ peiLovos dfvos ef elvan Sdén 
Cnpias, mpooryLav Tovs Kpwvavras: TH Sixny 6 Ott xen) pos 
ToUTw Trabety avrov } amorivew TH Kow®@ Kal TA Ty Suny 
Suxacapeven. mept d€ TOV Snpootwv eykAnudre & avayKatov 
mp@tov ev TH wANOer peTtadivddvar THs Kpioews—ot yap 
dducovpevor mavres eloiv, OmdTay TLS THY moAw aduch, Kal 
xarerOs av ev diy pépore a, dporpor yeyvopevor TOV Tovovrov 
Svaxpicewv—ann’ apyny Te elvar xpr) THs Tovavrns dikns Kal 
Tedevriy els erov _ Ofwov drrodiomevny, my de Bdcavov év 
Tats peyloras apxais Tprowv, ds av 6 TE pevyoov Kal oO 
SudKwv avvopodoyfnrov: eav dé pt) SUvHOPov Kowwrhca THs 
oporoytas avtoi, THV Bov Any emukpivew adT@v Tv aipeow 
éxarépov. Se? Se 5 Kal TOV Biv Sucdv Kowwvety Kara. 
dvvayw & dmavras: 6 yap dcowenros Ov e€ovotas Too ouv- 
duxdlew Hyetrar TO Ttrapdmay THs moAews od péroxos elvac. 
dua, Tab7’ oby 57) Kal Kara. pudas dvayKatov Sucaoripud TE 
ylyvecBau Kal KAnpw Siucaoras € éx TOO Tapaxpiia ddvapO0- 
pous Tats Serjoeo Succ lew, TO O€ tédos Kpivew TAVTwV TOV 
TOLOUTWY éxetvo 70 duxacTypiov, 6 paper eis ye dvOpermivny 
Svvapw ws oldv TE ddiapBopurara mrapeckevdabar, Tots L1) 
Suvapevois punte ev Tots yeltoou pte ev Tots PudetiKots 
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Suxaornptots dmadarrecbar. 

Noy o7) mepl pev Sucaornpta. Hpiv—a 84 dapev od8 ws 
dpxas ovre ws pn paddwov eindvra avapdioByrntws €ipn- 
Kévai—mrepl prev Tadra olov meprypady tis e€wlev meprye- 
ypapepevn TO [Lev elpyKev, Ta 8 daroNetrret oxeddv" mpos 
yap téA€eu vopobecias 7 SiKav dx piBns vopeov Bears a, dua Kal 
diaipeats ophrara ylyvour’ dv paxp@. Tavraus pev obv 
eipno0w mpos TH TéAcu Trepyevery Has, at Sé mepl Tas 
dAXas apyas Kataordoes axedov THY mAEloTHy €eiAndacw 
vowobeciav: TO dé GAov Kal axpiBes mepl Evds Te Kal TavTwWY 
T&v Kata moAWw Kal toduTiKi Tacav diolknow ovK EoTw 
yeveoba cadés, mpiv av 7 dieEodos am’ dpyfs Td Te SevTEpa 
kal Ta péoa Kal mavra Bepn Ta. éaurijs dmrohaBoboa mpos 
TéXos adikyntar. viv pny ev T@ trapdvtTe pexpe THS TOV 
apy ovr atpéoews yevowerns reAevri) pev Trav eumpoodev 
avrn yiyvour’ ¢ av teav7}, vou 5€ Oécews apx7) Kal dvaBoA@v 
dpa Kal OKvwy ovdev ert Seopmevn. 

KA. Tdvrws pou Kara vobv, d Edve, 7a. eumpoobev «ipn- 
Kas, TH apyny viv TeAevTH mpoodipas mept TOV TE etpnevenv 
kal Tov peAdovtwy pnOjoec0at, Tadra err GAdov exeivwv 
elpnkas didiws. 

KO. Kadds Tolvuv av nuty 7 mpeoBut@v eudpwv radia 
peexpe Sedp” etn Ta. vov Svaremaropevy. 

. Kadjy tiv orovdjy éouxas Sndroby THv avdpav. 

AQ. Eikds yer 1dd¢ & evvojowper ei col doxe? Kabamep 
epol. 

KA. To motov 57) Kal mepl tivwv; . 

AO. Otoe ort Kabdzep Corypadey ovdev mépas exew 7 
mpaypareta doxet mepl € ExaoTwv Tov Cwwv, aN’ H TOO xpai- 
vew 7) amoxpaivew, 7 OriSiote Kadobor 7d Tovwodrov of 
Cwypadwr maides, ovK av mote Soxet ravcac8a Koopobca, 
WOTE emiSoow penker’ exe eis TO KaAAiw Te Kal pavepwrepa 
ylyveobar Ta. yeypapieva. 

xedov evvod dove kal avros Tatra & reyes, 
eel aot piBis ye ovdapds yéyova TH ToLavTy TEXVT: 

A@®. Kai ovdev ve ea dns. xpnowpeba ye pay 7@ viv 
mapaTuxovre mept avris mv Adyw TO ToLWve€, ds et more 
Tis emivonoee ypdypar te wg KaAMoTOV Cov Kal Todr’ ad 
pndérore emt davadrepov aan’ emi ro BéArvov toxew Tod er- 
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LovTOs del <iévar> ypovou, cuvvoets Tt Ontos o av, el un Twa, 
Karaetiper Suddoxov 8s emravopbobv TE, édy Te afddAnrau 
70 LHov bm0 xpovwy, Kal TO TapaAepbev bo THs aobeveias 
Tis €avTob mpos tiv Téxvnv olds TE eis TO Tpdabev EoTaL 
patdptvwy troveiy émididdvar, opuKpov Twa xpdovov avT@ 
TOvos Trapapevet dpTroAvs ; 

KA. *Adn 64. 

A®. Tiowv; dp’ ov TowdTov doxet oo To Too vopobérov 
BovAnw’ elvav; Tp@Tov jev ypafa TOUS VO-LoUS mpos Thy 
dcpiBevav Kara, Svvap. ixav@s* €mewta mpoidvtos Tob xpdvou 
Kal TOV Sogdvrww epyw Teupc|Levov, ap ote TWA OUTWS 
adpova yeyovevar vopobérny, wor ayvoety ott mapurohAa 
avayKn mapadetmeoBac Towabra, a det Twa ouverropevov 
erravopboby, iva pn dap xelpwr, BeArioy de 7 mohureta 
Kal 6 Koopos adel ylyvnTar mepl THY @Kioperny atT@ 
ToAw ; 

KA. Eixés—r@s yap ov ;—BovAcobar mdvra dvtwody 70 
ToLoUTOV. 

AO. Ovxoby eu tis Twa pnxavny EXO mpos TovTo, épyw 
Kal Adyous Tivo, TpoTrov Suddfevev dy eTEpov ele pellova 
elite eAdtTw mrept Toor’ exew évvoway, OWS Xp7) puddrrew Kal 
emavopboby vopmous, ovK av TroTe Aeywv ameimoL TO TOLODTOV 
mpiv emi téXos eADeiv; 

KA. lds yap av; 

A®. Odkoiv ev 7H viv mapdvte mountéov epot Kal ofdv 
ToUTO; 

KA. To zrotov 87) A€yeus ; 

AO. "Exedy vopobereiv peev peMopev, Tipnvrae be piv 
vopopvraes, 7) jpeis 8 ev dvopais tod Biov, ot 8 ws mpos 
pds veor, apa pe, ws paper, de? vopoberetv pas, aja 
dé mreipacbat movety Kal Tovtous adrovs vopoléras Te Kal 
vopodvAakas eis TO Suvarov. 

whe pays elmep olot Te ye eopev ixavas. 

A@. >A obv meyparéa ye Kal mpodupnréa.. 

KA. Ildés yap ov; 

AO. Aéyapev 37) pos avrovs: *Q  Pirow OWwThpes vopwwv, 
npets TMepl ExaoTwY dv TiBepev TOUS vopous mapTro\Xa Tapa. 
Actifpopev—dvdynn ydp—od pay adn’ doa ye p71) opiKpa Kal 
70 GAov eis SUvapw ovK avicopev arepinyntov Kabdrep Twi 
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meprypapn’ TobTo dé Senoet ovprAnpody b bpas To TepinynOev. 
Orrot dé Biérovtes Opdaere To ToOLovToV, dcovew XP7- Me- 
yiAXos ev yap kal eyw Kal KAewias eiprjkapev Te adra 
GAArjAous otk oAvydKis, opodoyodpev TE A€yeobar Kadds* 
buds dé jutv BovdAdpcba ovyyrespovds Te dua Kat pabnras 
yiyvecBau, Brerovras mpos Tadra eis darep jets ovvexw- 
pyoapev adn ous TOV vopopvrard TE Kal vowoberny - deiv 
Breérrew. qv oe 7 ovyxwpnors ev exovoa xepddauov, omws 
more avn ayabos yiyvour” av, THY avOpwrw mpoonkovoay 
dperiy THs ypoxiis EXOY €K TWoOS émuTndevparos q Twos 
Oovs 7 7) Trouds KTNTEWS 7H emBupias 7} n Sons 7 pabnpdrov 
moré TW, clre appnv Tis TOY oUvoUKOUVTOY ovoa 7) pvaus 
elte OjAca, véewy 7 yepovTe, drrws eis TavdTov TobTO 6 Aé€- 
yopev tetopevy omrovd1) Tao €orae dua travtos Tod Biov, 
Tov 8 dAAwv 6 o760a, EuTrodLa Tovrous pundev TpoTyL@v pavet- 
TOL pnd ooricoby, TeAcvt&v Sé kal ToAews, €av dvdorarov 
avayKn paivyrat yiyveob au, mplv eGedew dovAeov drropet- 
vacayv Cuyov dpxeobau b7r0 Xeipoven, 7 Actmrew pryh THY 
mohw: Ws TavTa TA TOLADTA dip * of? dropeveTeov TAGXOVTAS 
mply_ aMdEaobae modteiavy 7) yxelpous avOpedmous mépuxe 
Toei. Tadro, jpets TE eumpoobev ovvewporoynadeba, Kal 
vov dpets mpav eis Tabra, exdrepa Brérrovres emdvite Kal 
péyeTe Tovs vopovs daot p7) TadTa Suvatol, Tods de Suvvarods 
aomaleabé te Kal pirodpdvws Sexdpuevor Cire ev adrois: Ta 
8’ dAda emerdetpara Kal 7pos dAAa, teivovta TOV ayabdv 
Aeyouevey Xaipew xen mpooayopevew. 

PX € €0TW TOV preva tabra Hiv vopLeov Hoe Tis, ad’ 
tep@v Tpyeern Tov apiOj.ov yap 57) Set mparov dvadaBeiv 
Has Tov TOV mevraKvoxiAleov Kal TeTTApaKovTa, doas elxev 
TE Kal €xer TOoMas Tpoaddpous 6 Te GAos Gua Kal 6 KaTa 
pvAds, 6 61) Tob mavtos COewev Swdexarndp.ov, ev Kal eiKoow 
eixoodkis opOdrata piv. exer dé Siavopas duWdexa pev 6 was 
dpiOuos Hiv, dwWdexa Sé Kal 6 THs pdfs: Exdornv 51 THV 
potpay Suavoeiobar ypewy ws odcav iepdv, Qeod SHpov, éro0- 
pévnv tots pnolv Kal TH TOO mavTos mrepwow. 810 Kal macav 
modw a aye. pev TO avpdutov i tepody atrds, aAAou Sé “acts 
tows opBdrepov eveipavro Te Kal evTuxéoTEpov eHeiwoay 
Svavouny: Hcts dé obv viv paprev opborara mponpiobar TOV 
TOV TevTaKioxiAiwy Kal teTTapdKovTa apiOudov, ds macas 
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Tas Svavoas exer péype Tav didexa amo pds dpEdpevos 
mAqy evdexddos—atrn o exel opuKporarov tapa* emt Odrepa 
yap dyuns ylyverat Svoty éoriaw dmrovennetoaw—<ds oe 
eotly Tatra aAnbds dvra, Kata oxoAry ovK av mods € eme- 
deievev pdBos. muorevoavTes oy). Ta viv TH mapovon onen 
kal Adyw, veilwpev Te TaVTHY, Kal ExdoTH Holpa edv 7) 7 beady 
maida emupnpicarres, Bwpovs Te Kal Ta TOUTOUS TpOoHKOVTa. 
dmoddvres, Ovovady Tépt auvddous em adtots trowpeba Svo 
Tob pynvos, SwWdeKka pev TH THs PuAfs Siavouy, SwWdexa Se 
abT@ TO Tis TOAcws Stapepropw@, Dedv prev 87) mpAtov yapitos 
eveka Kal TOV Trept Beovs, Sevrepov be Hudv adT@v oiKew- 
THTOS TE TépL Kat yropicews aMajdwv, ws paipev av, Kal 
opidias € éveca. mons. a™pos yap 8 ula TOV yapwv Koww- 
viv Kal ovppergwv dvayKaiws Exel THY ayvovav ef atpetv 
map dv té Tes ayeTat Kal a xal ols €xdidwor, trept TavTos 
Tovovpevov ére pddora TO pa opddMeobar pndapds ev tots 
Touwovrous Kara TO Suvatov. Ths obv / ToLavT nS omrovdijs € eveka 
xXp7) Kal Tas TraLdids TrovetaPan yopevovTds Te Kal xopevovaas 
KOpous Kal Kdpas, Kal aya 81) Fewpotvtds Te Kal Jewpov- 
fuévous peta Adyou Te Kal TpAckias Twos exovons eikvlas 
mpopdoets, yupvods Kal ‘yupvas be xpurrep aldods oppovos 
éxdoTwv. ToUTa 8 empeAnras mavTwr Kal KoopnTas TOUS 
TOV yopav dpyovras ylyveobae Kal vopoberas peta Tav 
vopopuddcwy, doov a av jpets exAcimrapiev TdrTovTeEs” dva- 
yratov dé, omep elmopev, Tmepl Ta. Touabra. mdyra doa opuuKpa 
kal moMa vopobérny jev exAetzrewv, tous om epmretpous ael 
Kat éviavTov yeyvopevous abT@v, amo Ths Xpelas pavOdvov- 
Tas, tarreobau Kal émravophovpevous Kwety Kar’ eVLauTOV, 
ews av Gpos iavos d0gy TOV TovovTwy VopipLony Kal emuTnoev- 
pearov yeyovevat. xpovos puev odv [LeTPLOS aa Kal ixavos 
ylyvour’ a av THis gaa Sexaetnols Ouguiav TE KL Nopemv, 
el mavra Kal ExaoTa TAX cis, Carros pe Too d rd£avros vo}o- 
Oérov Kou}, tédos 5é oxovTos, avras éxdoTas Tas dpxas 
els Tovs vopopviakas eiadepovoas TO _mapaheuropevov THs 
avTav apxis erravopOotcbar, pexpurep a ay téhos € exXelv EKAOTOV 
d0€y Tot Kards eterpydobar, TOTE d€ aKivynTa Depevous, 70H 
xpjodau pera. TOV aMov vopeoy ovs erate kar’ apxas 6 Oeis 
avtots vopoberns: Gv mépe Kweiv pev éexdovras pnd€rore 

pnder, i d€ tis dvdynyn dSdfevé mote KatadaPeiv, mdcas pev 
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Tas apxas xen ovpBovAous mdvra dé TOV OfjpLov Kal mdoas 
Oedv pavreias émeAOdvtas, eav ouppavaar mavTes, ove 
Kwetv, dAAws 5é€ undémoTe wndapds, adAAd Tov KwAvovTa Get 
KaTa vopLov Kpateiv. 

‘Orrd0ev Tis ody Kal 6mnvika TOV TEVTE Kal EiKOGL ‘yeyovd- 
Twv €Tn, oKoT@v Kal oKxoTrovpevos bm adAAwy, KaTa vody 
éavT@ Kal mpémovra eis maldwy Kowwviay Kal yéeveow 
e€nupnkevar TmoTEVEL, YapelTw ev TAs EVvTOS TOV TEVTE Kal 
TpidkovTa éTdv, TO S€ mpéTov Kal TO apudTTOY ws xp?) 
lynreiv, mp@tov éraxovadtw: det yap, ws dnow KAewias, 
éumpoobev Tob vopov Tpooipwov oiketov ExdoTw mpoTievat. 

KA. KadAdtora, & Edve, diepvnpovevoas, eAaBés te Tob 
Adyou Kaipov Kal pad’ euot SoKodv7’. eivar ovppeTpov. 

AQ. Ed Aéyets. *Q. rai, roivuy P@pmev ayabay Tarépwv 
puvre, TOUS Tapa tots euppoow evdd£ous yaj.ous xp1) yapety, 
ol cou mapawwotev av pr) pevyew TOV Tay TEVATOV | pnde TOV 
TOV movotwy dudKeww SvapepovTms ydpov, aN’ éav Tada 
toaly, TOV brodeéorepov det TyL@vTE els 77 Kowwviav 
ouvevat. Th Te yap monev avppopov dy eln tavTn Tais Te 
ovviovoas €oTiaus: 70 yap opahov Kal oUp eT pov dxpdrou 
pruplov dvadéper mpos aperry. Koopa TE TATEPWY Xp) 
mpobvpetobar yiyveobar Kndeorhy TOV abr ovveidora irapw- 
TEpov Gua Kal Oarrov Tov déovTos mpos mdoas Tas mpagers 
depopevov' tov 8 evavTiws mepuxora, emt Tavavrio. xp) 
Kndevpara mopeveobar. Kal KaTa TavTos €bs éorw pdb0s 
ydpov: Tov yap TH ToAe det cupepovta pvynorevew yapov 
ExaoTov, ov Tov 7OvaTov abre. peperat d€ mwWs mas del 
Kata pvow mpos TOV Opodrarov adr@, oBev avdbpados n 
TOs oAn ylyverat Xpnpacty Te kal Tpdmeov HOcow- &€ dv 
a. pa BovdAdpeba oupBatvew Hiv, Kal puddvora ovpBaiver 
Tats mcioraus more. Tatra 87 dua Adyou pev voww 
mpoordrTew, pur) ‘yapeiv movovov mAovaiov, pode moAAd. 
Suvdjrevov mpdrrew aAdAov Towovrou, Oarrous dé 7Oect mpos 
Bpadurépous Kal Bpadurépous Tpos Oarrous dvayndlew TH 
TOV Yaw Kowwvia mopeveobat, mpos TO yedota elvae Ouprov 
&v éyeipat zroAAots: ov yap pddiov | evvoeiv OTe mohw elvat 
Set Siknv Kparipos Kexpapevynv, o} parvouevos prev olvos 
eyKexuprevos Let, KoAaldpevos dé bro vidhovtos érépov beod 
Kadnv Kowwviav AaBav ayalov maya Kal wétpiov amepya- 
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Cerar. tobdr’ odv yuyvopevov ev TH Tay maldwv petfer Swopav 
as émos claret Suvaros ovdeis* TovTwy 51) xdpw éeadv pev 
vopip Ta TowatTa avayKatov, émddovra dé meilew mreipaoa 
TI TOV Tralidwy opahdrnta avray avtots Ths TOv yapoov 
isdTnTos dadjorou Xpnparav ovons Tept metovos ea 
oTov mrovetobar, Kal du oveidous dmoTpéTew TOV mept TO. 
xXpyuara ev Tols ydwors eoTrovdakoTa, aAXa [L7) ypaT7T@ vouw 
Bralopevov. 

Ilepi ydpwv 87) Tabr €oTw Tapapvira Acyopeva, Kal oy) 
Kal Ta Eumpooe TovTwy pybevTa, ws xpr) THs devyevods 
pvacws avréxeo0ar TH Traidas maldwy Katarcimovta del TO 
Ja Danperas av? avrod mapadidvar. mavrTa ov TavTa 
Kat €t TrAciw Tis ay elrrou mrepl yaw [ws xpr) yapety, | 
Tpooyualopevos 6p): av 8 dpa tis pay metOnrau EKWV, 
dAAdTpLov S€ adrov Kal akowwrvntov év Th more exn Kal 
ayapos ay yevnrar TEVTEKAUTPLAKOVTOUTS, Cynprovobw Kar 
> \ a / ¢ 
evLauTov EKaOTOV, 6 péeyLoTov jev Tina KekTnMEVvOS EKQTOV 
dpaxpais, 6 dé TO devrepov éBdopunKovra, Tpitov dé €&y- 
Kova, 3 Be TO TéTaprov TpudKovra. tobTo 8 éoTw THs“ Hpas 
iepdv. 6 dé pu) Extivwv Kat’ eviavTov SexaTrAdovov ddetréTw 
mpatréctw Sé 6 tapias THs Jeod, ux exmpagas 5€ adros 
ogerrerw kad ev Tais evOUvous Tob TouovTou Adyov dmexerw 
mas. €is pev otv xypnuata 6 py *OédAwy yopety TadTa 
Cnpuovobu, TYLAs de mapa TOV vEwrepav drysos mons 
€oTw, Kal i undets v draKxoveTw pndev avT@ exwv TOV vewv: éav 
de KondLew Twa emxeipy, mas TO dduconperey Bonbeitw Kat 
apwvvero, pa) Bon bay dé 6 Tapayevouevos SetAds Te dpa 
Kal KaKos W770 Tob vopow moXitns elvau Acyéobw. 

Tlepi be _Mpoucds elpyrat pev Kal Tporepov, elpjotw be 
mdAw ws ica dvr lowy €orly TO JLnTE AapBdvovre par 
exi5ov7e 51d. Xpnwdrov dmropiay ynpdoKkew TOUS mevytas: TO. 
yap dvayKata bmdpyovrd. €o7e maou TOV ev Tavry TH mode 
vBpus de 7 HTTOV yuvarl Kal dovieta aren kal aveAevbepos 
dua Xpnpara Tots yrHwact yiyvouro dy. Kal 6 pev meBoevos 
€v TOV KaA@dv Span Toor’ a av> 6 d€ p17) TeLOopevos 7) Si8ovs 7) n 
AapBaver mhéov 7) 7 TEVTHKOVTA aéia Spaxwav éobijros xdpw, 
6 be pvas, 6 S€ tpidy juyvaiwy, 6 Se Svoiv pvaiv—o TO 
Heyvorov Thana KeKTnpevos—opetr éTw pev 7® (Sypooty 
Togovroyv €repov, 70 Se Sobev 7 Anpbev tepov EoTw Tis 
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“Hpas te Kal Tod Atos, mparrovTwv de ot Tapelar obrow 
Totv eoiv, Kabdarep €pp7on TOV pa) yapovvTwr Tépe Tovs 
Taypuias exmparrew € éxdorore tovs THs “Hpas 7) map’ adr&v 
éxdotovus T1Hv Cnuiav exrivew. 

Eyytnv d€ etvar Kupiay matpos pev mp@rov, devrépav 
manmov, Tpitnv 5é€ adeAfdv oporratpiwv, éav dé unde els 7 
ToUTWV, THY m™pos PNTpos peTa TOOTO elvaw Kupiav doatrws: 
eav oe dpa TUXN TUS an Ons oupBaivy, Tovs eyyUrata yévous 
del Kuplous eivar peta TOV emrurpomeny. 

"Oca de mporéheva ydpwv i) tis aAAn rept Ta Tovabra. 
lepoupyia peAdvre 7 a7 yeyvopeveny 7 “yeyovorov mpoonkovod 
€orw TeXe taba, rods e€nynras epwr@vra xp1) Kal mevOdojevov 
exelvois EKAOTOV jyetobau mdvTa €avT@ petpios yiyveoBar. 

Ilepi dé TOV éoridcewy, pidovs pev xpi Kat piras 

pa) metous mevre éxarépwv ovyKaheiy, ovyyev@v de Kai 
oikeiwy waattws ToaovTous aAAovs Exatépwv' avdAwpa dé 
pH) vlyvecbau mAéov i KaTa Thy ovoiav pndevi, TO pev eis 
Xpnpara peyloTw pvav, TO 8° Tevow TOO TogovTov, TO 8 eb- 
fis oUTw, Kabdrep drroBeByxev é éxdorw TO Tina. Kal TOV 
fev trevOdprevov TH vow emraweiv ypr) mavTas, Tov de azret- 
Boivra KoAalovTwyr ot vopodvAakes Ws ameipoKadov Te ovTa 
kal amraidevtov Tay Trept Tas vudiKas Movoas vopwv. mivew 
dé els eOnv ovre GAAoOi Tov mpémer, ANY ev Tats TOD TOV 
otvoy ddvros Beob éoprais, odd’ aodadrés, or’ ody 81) mEpi 
ydpous eomrovdaKora, ev ols euppova pddvora elvat mpéret 
v3udnv Kat vuppiov petaBodny ov opuKpay Biov pretaAddr- 
TovTas. Gyo. d€ Kal TO yevveprevov Omws OTL padre ef 
enppoveny ael yeyaraw oxedov yap adn)ov orroia vot 7) i) 
dds avro yevvrjoet pera Oeod* Kai mpos TouTous de? pt) TOV 
owpdaTwv diaKkexupevev b770 LeOns ylyveoBar THY Madoupyiar, 
GAN’ edrrayes amAaves ovxatov Te ev phtee ovvioracbar 
TO pudpevov. 6 be Suwpvewprevos adros TE péperau mavrn Kal 
pepet, Autrey kard Te oGya kal puynv o7eipew obv rapd- 
popos dpa Kal Kakos 6 peOdwr, wor’ dvadpaha Kal dmvora 
kat ovdev evOUropov Hos ode cHpa ex TOV cikdTwV yerveon 
mot av. 610 waAdov pev 6Aov Tov eviavTov Kat Biov xp7, 
pddvota S€ omdcov av yerva ypdvov, evAaBetoBat Kal pr) 
MPaTTEW [LATE doa voowdy EKdvTa Elvat nTE doa UBpews 7 
dodukias éxdpueva—els yap Tas TOV yevvwuevwy yuyas Kal 
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odpara avayKatov e€owopyv¥pevov exturodabat wal TiKTEW 
maven pavrcrepa—drageporTws dé exeivynv Thy Teepav Kal 
v0KTa amréxeoOar THY Trepl Ta ToLavTa." dp) yap Kal Oeos € ev 
dvOpusrrous pupevy ole mdvra., TULHS EaV THS TpoanKovaNs 
apr map éxdotov THY xpwuevwv Aayyav7y. 

Nopicavra &° elvar xp7) Tov yapobvra raiv outa Tatv ev 
T® KAnpw TH érépay olov veoTT@v eyyevynow Kal Tpodyy, 
xwpuobevra amo TaTpos Kal pnTpos. TOV yapov | eed qrovetabau 
KQl THY OlKYOW Kal THY Tpodny adTob Kal TOY TéKVWY. eV 
yap tats diriais eav prev moOos evh tis, KOAAG Kal ovvdet 
mavta 70° KataKopns d5é ovvovoia Kal ovK iayovoa TOV 
dua xpovov mdGov daroppetv dy wy Trovet drrepBohais 
mAnopovis. av 51) xdpw pnrpl kal marpt Kat Tots Tis 
yuvauKos oikelous TapevTas xp) was att av olKnoets, olov 
els amoukiay adikopevous, adtods émucKkomobytas Te dua 
Kal emusKoTroupevous olketv, yery@vTds Te Kal extpépovras 
matdas, Kabdrep Aaurdda Tov Biov tapadiddvtas aAdAous && 
aAAwy, Depamrevovras del deods Kara vopous. 

Krijpara be TO beTa tobro mote ay TUs KEKTHILEVOS epic 
Aeordrny odatay KEKTHTO; Ta. bev ovv moda oUTE vohaar 
xaderov ovre KTyicacba, Ta dé 57) THY olKeTaV xadreTa 
mdvTn. ‘TOO aitiov, ovK dplds Tws Kal Twa TpdtoV 6pOds 
mept adtav A€yopev evavtia yap Tats xpeiats, Kal KaTA TAS 
xpelas ad, mrovovpeba mepi SovAwY Kai Ta Aeyopeva. 

ME. [ds 8 ad rodro Aeyoev; od ydp Tw pavOavomer, 
® Eve, dtu ta viv dpales. 

A@®. Kai pada ye, d MéyiAre, eikdtws: oyedov yap 
mdvroov TOV EMivev 7 Aaredayrovioy ciAwreta metorny 
dmropiay Tapdoxour’ av Kal epw Tots pev ws ed, Tois 8 ws 
ovK «0 yeyovutd eotw—eAatrw S€ 4 Te ‘“HpaxdAewrdv 
Sovreia THs TOV Mapiavduvav KatadovrAwcews epw av exo, 
70 Wertadav 7 ad meveotixov eOvos—eis a Kal mayTa TA 
Towabra Brépavras pas Ti Xpr mrovetv Tept KTHTEWS: oixeT av ; 
6 8) Tapiov TO Adyw Ervxov eimrciv, Kal ov pe eikorws rh 
more ppaloyn jparrnoas, 708¢ eortiv. lopev OTL Tov mavres 
elmoysev av ws xp7) dovAous Ws evpeveotatous extpobae Kal 
dpictous: mohot yap deAPav 78 dobAou Kal vewy Tiolv 
KpeitTous TMpos apeTryv TAacav YEVOpEVOL, cecwKacw Seomdras 
kal KTHpara Tas Te oiKjoels adTaV OAas. TadTa yap iopev 
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mov Tept SovAwy Aeyopueva. 

ME. Ti piv; 

AQ®. Ovxodv kal rodvartiov, ws tyres oddev uxfs SovAns, 
ovde muoTeve ovdérroT’ Ovdev TH yever Set TOV vodY KEKTN- 
[eevov ; 6 be copusraros Hpi TOV ToTav Kal areprvato, 

drep TOO Avs a dyopevuv, os 

pero yap TE voou, dnoiv, a dzrapetperat edptora Zeds 

avdpav, ovs av 57 Kara, dovALov 7 7pap eAnot. 

Tatra 61 SdiadaBovres ExactTor Tots Svavorjpacw ot pev 
muoTevoval Te ovdeV yever oikeTa@V, Kata Se Onpiwy dvow 
Kévtpos Kal pdotiéw ov Tpis dvov aAAd moAAdKis arEp- 
yalovra dovAas Tas puydas TOV oikeTav: of 8 ad Tavavtia 
ToUTwy Sp@ar avra. 

ME. Ti pay 3 

KA. Te obv 57 xen) moveiv, tourww, a) feve, Svadepopevev 
ovr, TmEpt THS TpeTépas ad xwWpas Nuds, Ths Te KTHTEWS apa 
kal ub Noeton t&v SovAwy Tépt; 

A®. Ti 8, & Krewia; dHAov ws émevd7 SvaKoAdy €ote 
TO Opéupa dvOpwros, Kal mpos THY avayKalav Sidpiow, TO 
dotAdv Te Pye SiopilecBar Kal éAcdOepov kal deomorny, 
ovoapads eUXpnoTov eéhew eivai Te Kal yiyveobat paiverar, 
xaAerov 57) TO KTH WA" Epyw yap TroMAdices emdedetKTaL mepl 
Tas Meconvioy ouxvas eiwOvias dmoordaets yiyvecban, Kat 
Tepl ye TAS TOV EK Las Pwvis ToAAOds oikeTAas KTWPLEVwWV 
moves, 60a KaKa oupPaiver, Kal éTL TA TOV Acyopevay TreEpt- 
Sivwy Tdv epi THY “IraXlav yryvonevwv mavTodama KAwray 
épya Te kal Tabnuata. mpos a Tis av mavta BAdbas dia- 
Topyoee Ti xpr) Spav epi amravrwy Tav ToLovTwy. Svo 5) 
Acivecbov pov pynxava, unre TaTprdtas adAAjAwv etvat Tods 
pédovras padov dovrctoew, dovppavous TE eis Siva Ort 
pdXdvora, tpepew 8’ adrovs opis, 7) ovov exelvwv évexa., 
méov dé atr&v TpoTysavras: 7 de Tpogn) TOV TowovTwy 
pyre twa vBpw vbBpilew eis tTods oixétas, ArTov dé, Et 
duvarov, ddixetv 7 Tods €€ icov. diddnAos yap 6 poe Kal 
p17) TAaotaés o€Bwv tiv Sixny, pic@v Se 6vTws TO GdtKov, ev 
TOUTOLS TOV avO parma ev ols att@ padvov dducety: 6 mEpi TA 
Tov dovhwy obv 70 Kal mpaéeus yeyvopevos tls “ duiavtos”’ 
Tob Te dvoaiou Tépl Kal i ddixov, ‘ omretpew « eis a dperis expvow 4 
ixavwtatos av «ln, tadrov 8 €or’ eimeiv TobTo 6pbds dua’ 
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Aéyovra emi Te Seomory Kal Tupavyy) Kal 7aoav Suvacretav 
duvacrevovre a™mpos dobeveorepov €auTod. KoAdlew ye pny 
ev dixn SovAous Sei, Kat a vouderobvras ws éAevbpous 
Opdmreobar Tovetv? Thy Se olxérou mpoapynaw xpr) ayedov 
émiragw méoav yiyveoban, }47) mpoorrailovras pendapyp pn 
Sauds oikéras, ujt’ obv OnActaus pare appeaw, & 51) mpos 
dovdous gtAodat troAAoi opddpa dvonriws Opumrovres xare- 
mwTEpov amepyalecbar tov Biov exeivois Te dpyecBar Kal 
€avTois apyew. 

KA. ’Op0ds Adyets. 

A®. Ovxodv ote tis oikérais KaTecKEevacpEVos Els SUVap 
ein TAGE Kal emiTNdedTHTL TpOs EKdoTAs Tas TOV Epywv 
trapaBonfeias, TO 57) peta TOTO oiKHoes xp Siaypadew 
TO dove; 

Ildvu pev odv. 

AQ. Kai cuprdons ye ws ézos elmetv €ouxev THs oikodo- 
pukis mépe THY ye 57) veav Kal aoikynTov ev TH Tpdobev TOAW 
emipeAnréov elvar, Tiva TpoTov Exacta e€er TOUTWY TEpi TE 
tepa Kal Tetxn ydpowv O° Hv eumpoobev Tabra, @ Krewia, 
viv & emeumep Aoyep ylyverat, kal pean’ eyxwpet TavTN 
ylyvedau Ta. viv Epyw pny OTav ylyyntat, TabT’ eum poobev 
Ta&v yapwv, eav Beds €0éAn, Toijoartes, Exeiva 7On TOTE emi 
mdow Tots TovovTos aoTeAobpev. viv dé pdvov doov Twa 
tUnov adt&v dv odiywr éereEAO wer. 

KA. Ildvu bev owv. 

AO. Ta pev Tolvuv iepa mGoav mrepit THY TE dyopav xp7) 
KkataoKevdlew, Kal TV mohw olny € ev KUKAw mos Tots dyn 
dois tHv TOTwV, edepretas TE KOL kaBapérnros Xap 7pos 
de avrots olKHGELS TE apxovTwy Kal Sucaarypte., ev ols Tas 
dixas as tepwrdrous obaw Arjypovrat Te Kal Swaovat, TA pev 
as doiwy mépt, TA Se Kal TovoUTany beady Bpipara- Kal ev 
Tovrous [Sucaarnpra, € ev ols | ai re TOV fovwv mpérrovaa dikau 
yiyvowr” av Kal doa Bavdrov aéia aducypata. mepl be TEl- 
XaV, @ Meéyre, & éywy’ av TH Undpry ouppepotuny 70 Kao- 
evoew €av ev Th Yi KATAKELLEVA TA TELYH Kal a) emaviord.- 
vat, THvde elvexa. Kadds pev Kal 6 TrOUNTUKOS drep adray 
Adyos dpvetrat, TO XaAKa Kal ovdnpa dety elvae Ta TEixyn 
paMov 7 yywa* To 8 TET Epov ETL TpOS TovTous yur’ dy 
Suxaiws mapmroAuv opdAo., TO KAT’ EvtavTOV [eV EKTrELTTEW Els 
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THY Xwpav Tovs véouvs, TA ev oKdipovTas, TA dé Tadped- 
govras, Ta d€ Kal did TWwY oiKodopnoewv elpEovTas Tods 
moAepious, ws 6) TOV dpwv THs xepas ovK edoovras eém- 
Baivew, 7 tetxos de mrepiPadoipeta, 6 mp@rov pev mpos vylevav 
Tats moAcow ovdapdis oupdeper, mpos S€ Twa padbakiy e&w 
Tats poxats TOV eVOUKOUY TY etwbe mrovety, TpokaAovpLevov 
els adTo katapevyovras tay) dpvveobar TOUS mohepious, pende 
TO ppoupeiy aet Twas ev atti vdKTOp Kal pel ae 
rovtw THs owrnpias Tuyxavew, Teixeou b€ Kal mas 
vociabat ppaxbevras Te Kal Kabevdovras owrnpias ovTws 
e€ew _Enxavas, ws emt TO pa) moveiv yeyovoras, dyvoobvras 

> ad Thy paotwrnv ws ovTés eoTly ek Tav movov" eK 
paotwrns d€ ye, olwa, THs aloxpas of movoe wal pabupias 
mepvKaou yiyveoat maAw. ard’ et 57 TetxOs yé Tt Xpewv 
dvOpusrrous elvan, TAS oixodopias xp1) Tas trav (tev olKnoewy 
oUtws e€ apyxis BdMeobar, orrwis av a maoa mods ev 
TetXos, opanornrt TE Kal Opovornow els Tas Odods Trac@v 
TOY olKnoewy exovady evepKevay, ideiv Te ovK andes peas 
oixias oxnwa €xovonjs avrijs, els Te TY Ths pur aks 
paorwvny oh Kal mavrt 7pos owrnplay ylyvour’ av dud- 
dpopos. TovTwy Sé, > av pévyn Ta KaT apyas olKodoun- 
Oévra, péAcw pev pdAvora tots evoixodo. mpémov av ein, 
Tovs d€ aoTuvopous émipedciobar Kal mpocavayKdlovtas TOV 
dAvywpobvra Cyu.robvras, Kal mavrwy 67) TOV KaTa TO GOT 
Kabapornros 7 emiperctobar, Kal dws iduaTys pndels pndev 
TOV THs TOAEwWS PATE OiKoSouypacr pHTE ody optypacw 
emiAnperar. Kat 5) Kal Vddtwv Tav éx Avos ebpoias TovTOUS 
emipcrctobar xpewv, Kal doa éevTos moAcews 7) OmOGAa E€w 
mpemov av oikeiv ein’ Tada dé mavTa ovvidovTes Tals XpeElats 
ot vopodvAakes ewopobeToUvTwy. Kal TOV dAAwY 6meGa av 
6 vopos ekAcirn du’ amopiav. ore dé tabrd Te Kal Ta TeEpl 
ayopav oikodouypata Kal TA TEpl TA yuVvaova Kal mavTa 
doa didackareia KaTecKkevacpeva Trepysever TOUS PowTnTas 
kat Jeatas Oéarpa, ropevispeba emi Ta wera TOds yapLous, THs 
vopobecaias eEns exdomevor. 

KA. Iavv pev ovr. 

A®. Tayo. pev Tolvuv Hpi eoTwoay yeyovores, @ 
KArcwia: Stavra be 7po mawoyovias ouK eAdrrwv eviavolas 
ylyvour’ av To pea. TOTO, Hv 67 Tiva TpOTOV xpn Shy vupdiov 
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Kal vdedny ev 7roAet Siadepovorn TOV ToMav € é€oopevn—ro 
87) TOV vov elpnpeveny €xopevov—eirety od TavTwv edKoAd)- 
tatov, GAAd dvTwy ovk oAiywy tTav Eumpocbev TovovTwr, 
TovTo éTt exelvwy THV TOAA@Y SvaxEpeaTEpov amrodéxeaBau 
TO TAHOE. TO ye wnv Soxodby dpOov Kai aAnbes etvar wavTwS 
pyréov, & KAevia. 

Ildvu prev ody. 

AQ. “Ootis 8 Svavoetrac meow dmopaivesBac vojous, 
Th Ta Snpdova kal Kowa avrovs xp Cav mparrovras, TOV 
de Stew 6 dgov dvdyrn pn de olerau decir, efovolay dé € éxdorous 
elvar TH ypéepav Civ omws av eOéAn, Kal py mavTa did 
tdfews Sev yiyvecbar, mpoduevos S€ Ta idia avopobérnra, 
Hyetrar TA ye Kowa Kal Synpooa eHeAjcew adtovs Civ dia 
vopwy, odk opbds Siavoeirar. Tivos 517) ydpw tabra eipyrar; 
Tobde, OTL Prycopev Seiv Huty tods vupdiovs pndev dia- 
pepovros pnde HTTOV ev ovaourious THY Stavrav mrovetoBae 
TOO 7p0 TOV ydpwv xpovou YEVOHEVOD. | Kal Tobro pev 57) 
Bavpacrov ov, OTE KaT dpxas mp@rov eyevero év Tots Trap 
bpiv Toro1s, TroAewou Twos avo, ws bia eiKos, vopober- 
cavTos q Twos éTépou TH avrhy Swap €, eXovTos TmpdypLaros 
ev ddiyavOparrias b10 TroAAts dmroptas EXOLEVOLs, yevoa- 
jévous d€ Kal avayKacbeior Xpnoacbat Tots ovaourious edokev 
jeya. Svadepew eis owTnpiav TO VOLLYLOV, Kal Katéor™n 57) 
TpoTw Twi TOLOUTW TO emiTHSEULA Viv TO TOY ovOOLTioV. 

KA. "Eouxe yoiv. 

A®. *O 8% eAeyov, drt Oavpacrov dv Tobrd mote Kai 
poBepov emeragae Tiolv, viv 00x opotus TO mpoordrrovrt 
ducxepes av ein vopobereiy ¢ abro* 708 é&fs tovTw, mepvKos 
Te op0ds av yiyvecba yuyvopevov, viv Te ovoapy yeyvoprevov 
dXLyou [re] Trovobv TOV vowoberny, TO TOV marlovTey, eis mp 
€aivew Kal pupia € erepa Towabra avivuTa movobvra dSpav, od 
pdd.ov ovr’ eimety ov7’ eimdévtTa arrotedety. 

KA. Ti 81) tod70, & E€ve, emyeip@v A€yew Eouxas ofddpa 
dmoxvetv ; 

AO. “Axovour’ av, iva it) Toy Svar peBr) ylyvyrae mept 
Toor’ avro parny. may peev yap, OTumTEp av Tagews Kal vo pov 
peTexov ev mOAeu ylyyntan, mavra ayaba dmepydberat, Tov 
de drdxroy TOV KaKds TaxGevre Avet Ta TOAAa THY 
reraypevwv aAAa Erepa. ov 81) Kal viv eddornKkev mépt 
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TO Aeyopevov. bpiy yap, ® KAewia kal MéyiAre, 7a prev repli 
Tovs avopas ovadirta, Kards a Gyo. Kal, Orrep elzov, Oavpaoras 
Kabéornkev ex Deias Twos avayKns, TO 5€ TEpl Tas yuvaikas 
ovdads opbds avopobérynrov pebetrar Kal odK eis TO Pas 
HKTAL TO THs ovacitias adt@v emiTHdevpa, GAA’ 6 Kal aAAws 
yévos iu@v tav avOpdmwv Aabpadtepov pwaAAov Kal ér- 
KAotrwtepov edu, TO OAV, dua TO aobeves, odK dp9Bs TOTO 
el€avtos TOO vopwobérou Svaraxrov dv adetOn. Sua dé TodTOUV 
peBewéevov moAAa byiv Tapéeppet, road djvewov av exovTa., et 
VoOmwv eTUXEY, n Ta vov: ov yap Teeov jLovov coriv, ws 
dogevev a dv, TO mepl TAS yuvaikas dKOoPHTWS TEpLopwsLevov, 
dow de y) OyAEva. jyety pvous €otl Tos. dperny Xelpov THS 
TOV appevwv, TocovTw Siadéper mpos TO TA€ov 7 SimAdovov 
elvat. tobdr obv eravadaPeiv Kal eravopPwoac8a Kai mavTa 
ovvrdgacbar Kowh yuvar€i te Kal avdpdow eémitndedpata 
BéAriov mpos rdéAews eddaoviav: viv dé ovtTws HKTaL TO 
T&v avOpurrwv yévos ovdayBs eis TOTO edTvX@s, Ware oBdE 
punoOiva mepi adrob ev addous y’ eotiv Toots Kal moAcow 
vodv €xovTos, Omov pndé ovocitia brdpxet TO Taparrav 
dedoypeva Kara 7ohw elvar. 77d0ev 57 tis ye Epyw pa) Kara 
yeAdorws emTLVYElpyaeL "yuvaikas mpooBidleoBar Ty oltwv 
Kal moray avaAwow pavepav Dewpetobar; TOUTOU ‘yap ovK 
€orw ott xaXderwrepov av dbmopeiverev TodTO TO yevos: 
eiQiopevov yap dSeduKos Kal oxorewwov Civ, ayopuevov 5° eis 
d&s Bia macayv avtiracw ayvriteivov, moAd Kparnoe Tod 
vopoberov. to0r obv aAAob perv, Brrep elmov, ove av Tov 
Adyov o drrojretveve TOV opBov pnbevra a avev maons Bofjs, : evdade 
dé lows av. et 57) doKe? Adyou y’ Evexa pr) aTVYA TOV mept 
mdons THs modreias yevecbar Adyov, ebéAw dAéyew ws 
ayalov eat. Kal mpérov, et Kal of@v avvdoKel axovew, ei 
dé pun, av. 

KA. ?AM’, & Edve, Oavpactds 76 ye axobcat vav arenes 
mov cuvooKel. 

AO. "Axovuprev 57. Oavpaonte be pindev eav dpi ave- 
dev mobev € emuxetpeiv dogu oxoAfjs yap atroAavopev Kal Lovdey 
7pas eorl TO KaTETELYOV TO fn) TAVTH TAVTWS OkOTEtY TA 
TEpt TOVS VopLoUS. 

KA. ’Op0d&s eipynKas. 

AQ®. IldAw rowvv emi ra mpadra eravaxywpjowpev 
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AexBevra.. ra) yap 57) TO ye Tooobrov xe? mvt’ dvbpa 
ovuvvoeiv, ws 7) TOV dvOpeimronv yeveots H TO mapdarav apx7v 
ovdepiay ciAnxev od” eee moré ye tedeuT HV, av’ ay Te det 
Kat €oTau mavTws, 7) EaKos Te Ths dpxis ad’ od yéyovev 
apnyavoy av Xpovov Gaov yeyoves av ein. 

mat pay 5 

A®. Ti otv; zdAewv ovoTdcets Kat pOopas, Kal ém~ 
THdedpLaTa mavrota Tages Te Kal atatias, Kai Bpwoews, Kat 
monpeder ony TE dua Kal Bpwpare emBuprpara mavrodard, 
mavrws Kal mept macav 77 vay. dip” oie oldpeBa yeyovevar, 
Kal oTpopas Wp@v Tavtoias, év ais Ta Cia petabadrcw 
avTav mapymdAnbeis wetaBords eixds ; 

. lds yap ov; 

AO. Ti otv; morevouer adunédous te havival 7ov Tore 
TpoTepov ovK ovoas; WoaatTws dé Kal eAdas Kal TA Ajyuntpos 
te Kat Kéopys 8Mpa; Tpimrodcuov té twa THV ToLvovTwy 
yeveoba Sidkovov; ev @ dé pu) TabTa Hv Tw ypdvw, av 
ovk oldpeba Ta CHa, Kabamep viv, emi THY adAAjAWwY edwdnv 

/ 

TpéeTrecOar ; 

KA. Tip 

A®. To Bey ply Oe dvOpcirous adArjAous ETL Kal viv 
Tapayevov dp@pev odAots: Kali TovvavTiov aKovomev €v 
aos, dTe odde Bods éTOAUWV pev yeveoIar, JUpaTd TE ovK 
Hv Tots Jeotar Cha, wéAavor Sé Kal péeAuTe Kaptroi Sedevjpevoe 
kal Tovadra dAAa ayva Opata, capKav 8’ arelyovTo ws obx 
davov ov eabiew ovd€ Tos TOV Dedv Bepods aipare paver, 
adda, ’"OpdiKot TwWes | Aeyopevor Biou eyiyvovto pav Tots 
Tore, aybdywv pev exomevor TavTwv, euipdywv dé Todvarytiov 
TAVTWWV ATEXOMEVOL. 

KA. Kai odddpa Aceyopweva v elpnxas Kat muorevecbar 
mOava. 

AO. II pos ovv 57) ql Tadra, €lmou Tis av, duty TavT 
eppnOn Ta vov; 

KA. "pbs trehaBes, @ Eve. 

AO. Kat rowuv, éav Sivwpar, Ta TovTOLs EEffs, d KAewvia, 
Treipaoopat ppalew. 

‘ Aéyous a av. 

AO. ‘Opa mavra Tots dvOprrous eK TperTAs xpelas Kal 

erOupias nptnueva, dv cv ape Te adrois dyopevois opbds 
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kal todvavriov amoBaiver kaxds axbetow. ratra 8 éoriv 
€dwd7 pev Kal moats evOds yevopevors, qv mépe dmacav may 
Caov eupurov épwra éxov, peoTov olatpov Té €oTw Kal 
dvnkovarias Too A€yovros dAXo Tu det mparrew mAnv Tas 
HOovas Kat emBupias Tas mept davra Tabra amrotrAnpobyra, 
vans Tis amdons del det opas amadAdrrew* TpiTn 
82 4 py Kal peyiorn xpeia Kal Epws d€vTaTos doraros 
bev Oppara, Svamupwrdrous be TOUS avOpcbrrous Havias 
dmepydlera mdvTws, 6 mrept Tv TOO yévous omropav vBpet 
mAciorn KAO [Levos. a 8H de? Tpla voonpara, Tpémovra eis 
70 BéAtiorov rapa TO Aeyopevov WdvoTov, TpLol pev Tots 
peylorots treipaobar xaréxew, PoBw Kal vow Kal TH aAnbe? 
Adyw, mpooypwuevovs pevto. Movoais te Kal aywviorcr 
Beots, oBevvivar tiv av&nv te Kal émippony. 

Ilaidwyv S€ 87) yéveow peta Tods ydpous OGpev, Kai 
peTa yeveow tpodiv Kat madelav: Kal Tay’ av ovTw 
mpoiovtwy TOV Adywv 6 Te vowos Hutv ExaoTos TmepaivorTo 
> Tovpmpoobey emi ovocitia jvika adixouela—ras Tov- 
avtas Kowwvias elite dpa yuvark@v elite avdpa@v Se? provev 
ylyvecbar, mpoopeiEavtes adtots eyyt0ev taws waAAov KaTto- 
poucba—ra te eminpoolev adrdv, ett vov dvTa avopo- 
bérnra, ta€avtes adra emimpoobev mounoopeba, Kal Orrep 
Eppn on vuvon, karorpopebd TE avra, dxptBéorepov, HadAov 
Te TovS TpoonkovTas avTois Kal mpémovTas vopous av 
einuev. 

KA. ?Op06rara Aéyers. 

AQ. Pvads&apev Tolvuv TH pyneD Ta. hi AexO evra: 
lows yap Xpetav mor adta@v mavtwy e€omev. 

. Ta rota 8) SvaxeAedy ; 

A@. *A Tots Tpuat Sumpilopeba prywace Bpdow pev 
eréyonev mov, Kal Sedtepov trd0w, Kal adpodiciwy 8é Twa 
diamronow Tpitov. 

IIdvrws, & E€ve, peuvnodpcba mov <dv> ta vov 
SiakeAevn. 

A®. Kadrds. AOwpev & emi ra vupdixd, diddéovrés re 
avrovs TOS xp?) Kal Tiva TpdmoVv Tos maidas movetobar, Kat 
eav apa j7) TrelQwpev, amretAjoovrés Tiaw vopots. 

‘KA. Ids; 

“AO. N&vydnv xp) Scavoetobar Kal vupdiov cs dru Kad- 
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Aiorous Kal dptorous eis SUvayw darodefopevous maidas TH 
moNew. mavres oo dvOpwrrot Kowwvol maons mpdgews, jixa 
pev av mpooexwow avtois Te Kal TH mpdger TOV voor, mdvra 
Kana Kal ayaba dmepyalovrat, By Tpoo€xovres dé 7 a 
éxovres voor, TavavTia. Tpooexerw 57) Kal } vuppios TH TE 
viudn Kal TH maSorroug TOV voor, Kara tabra dé Kal 7 
wun, Tobrov TOV xpdovov Suvadepovtws 6 év av perjrren maides 
avtois Wow Yeyovores. emicxoTo. 8 €oTwaav TovTwr as 
eiAdpefa yuvaixes, mAcious ctr’ éAdtTous, Tois dpxovow 
omocas av Sox mpoordrtew Te Kal OmdTav, Tmpds TO THs 
Ei\eBuias tepov_ ExdoTns juepas avAdcydpevat expe TpiToVv 
pEépous wpas, of 87) ovMexGetoau SuayyeMovrey adAijAaus 
El Tis TWA Opa TpOS adn’ dirro. Brérovra dvdpa 7 7 Kal yovatia 
TOV TALdoTTOLOUpLEVWY 7) TpOS TA TeTAYpLEVA BT0 TOV ev TOIS 
ydpows Ovoidy Te Kal lepdv yevonevwv. 1 dé mradomo.ia 
kal pvdaky Tv tradomoLoupevwn Sexetis EoTW, 1) TAciw Se 
xpovor, orav ed pore } THs yevéoews: av be dyovot TWeES 
els TOOTOV yiyvwyTar TOV xpdvov, peTa TOV olKelwy Kal 
dpxovady youvauKay dua evyvucbau Kowh BovAevopevous els 
TO. mpoapopa ExaTepots. eav Ss dpupeoByrnats TLS yiyynrac 
mepl TOV Exarépots mpemovrwy Kal mpooddpwv, déxa TaV 
vouodvAdkwy €Aopevous, ols av émitpéswow oi 6 Taéwor, 
TOUTOLS eupevew. elovotoat 5° eis Tas oixias TOV véwy at 
yuvaixes, TO. pev vovderoboat, Td. d€ Kal dmeodoan, 
TAVOVTWV adrovs THs apaptias Kal Gpabias: éav 8 ddv- 
ardor, mpos TOUS vowopvAatas lotoa dpalovrwy, of oe 
eipyovTwy. av d€ Kal éxetvol ws ddvvarjower, ™mpos TO 
Snpdovov dmopnvdvTey dvaypdipavrés TE kat opocavtes 
7 pen ddvvarety TOV Kal TOV BeAtiw moveitv. 6 5€ dvaypadels 
aTYyLOS corw, py) eda ev Sucaornpicy Tovs eyypaipavras, 
Tavde* pyre yap eis ydpous iTw penjre eis Tas TOV maidcov 
emiteAeioets, av be t i‘, mnyats ) BovdAnbeis db@os avTov 
Kodalerw. Ta adTa dé cal Tept yuvauKds éorw vopupia Trav 


efddev yap TOV yuvauKelov Kal TULOV Kal Tov els rods, 


ydpous Kal yevebrra <rav> Traldwy pournaecov 7) per ExXeTW, 
éav aKoopotca doatrus avaypapn Kab 47) éAy Thy diKny. 
orav be 51) matdas yevvyowyrar Kara vopous, €av dMorpia 
Tis TEpl TA Tovabra Kowwvy} yuvarkt 7) yur dvdpt, € éav peev 
maidorovoupevois eT, Ta adTa emilrpia wadtois eoTw 
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Kabdrep Tots ert yervwpeévors etpnrar: peta Se Tadra 6 
pev owhpovav Kal cwhpovotoa cis Ta Tovadra €oTw TavTa 
evddoKysos, 6 be robvavriov evavios TYysdo8u, paMov de 
atyaléobw. Kal poetpralovrey pev trepl Ta TovadTa Tov 
mAewovwv avomobérnTa avy Keio, doo LouvTeY de 
vopobernbevra TaUTy mparréobu Kara Tovs Tore Teevtas 
VO}LOUS. Biov pev apxn Tod mavTos ExadoTOLS 6 m™p@Tos 
evavT os" ov yeypadBa xXpewv ev tepoior Trarpd@ous lwijs 
ap x7}. Kop Kal Kopn Tapayeypabbe 8 ev Toix dedev- 
Kapevep ev mdon ppatpia Tov d,puO ov TOV dpxovrey Tay 
emi Tots ereow apiOwoupevwr: ths dé dpatpias det Tovds 
Cévras pev yeypadbar mAnciov, tos 8 dtrexywpodvras 
tod Biov e€areipew. ‘ydwovu dé dpov elvar Kdépn pev 
amo €ékkaldeka e€Ta@v eis elKooL, TOV paKpoTaToV xpovoV 
dpwoprop.evov, Kop dé amo Tpidovra [Expt TOV TévTE Kal 
TpidicovTa” | eis 5€ a dpxas yuvaukl pev reTTapaKovra, dvd pt de 
TpiaKovTa. ern T™pos m™ohepov dé = avOpi peev elxoot péxpe TOV 
éfnKovTa eTav* yuvatkt dé, nv av Sox Xpetay deity xphobau 
mpos TO. modepuxd, émevdav matoas yevvnon, TO Suvarov Kal 
TpeTOV EKAOTALS TPOOTATTELW LEXPL TOV TEVTHKOVTA ETOV. 
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The Dramatis Personae. Lacedemon and Crete were famous for 624a 
their codes. Hence the appropriateness of the nationality of the 
two inferior members of the committee. The Athenian philosopher 
who propounds a new code must not be supposed to disregard what 
had already been done in that line. Besides, Doric institutions, 
having more of positive enactment, and greater interference with 
the liberty of the subject, present, to Plato’s view, a better 
starting-point, for a consideration of the whole matter, than would 
those of his own country, 

624.a1. ciAnpe tiv aitiay THs TOV vopwv diaécews, “has the 
credit of your legal arrangements.” Cp. Rep. 599e ce Se Tis 
aitvata. Torus vouobEernv ayaddy yeyovevas ; 

a3. ws ye Td duxaidrarov eireiv, “most decidedly.” 

a4. mapa pev npiv Zeds, . . . “ArdAAwva: this sentence is 
typical of many in the Laws. A gentle anacoluthon is brought in 
to heighten the effect of variety. Two strands, so to speak, of the 
thread are intact, the third is broken. We shall often find a more 
violent rupture. For an excellent characterization of the style of 
the Laws cp. Apelt, “Zu Platos Gesetzen,” Beigabe zur Jahresb. 
ui. d. Gymn. O.—A. zu Jena, 1907, pp. 1 ff. 

a7. Ka? “Ounpov: +179. Cp. Minos 319 ¢ 5 ff.—For ws with 
an absolute construction after a verbum declarandi cp. below 
626e4, 636d1, 644b6 and Rep. 470e Kal dvavocicbar ws 
SiarAaynoopevwv Kat ovk del roAeunodvtwv. Lobeck, on Soph. 
Aj. 281, traces the genesis of this not uncommon anacoluthon from 
such a construction as Laws 964 diavood ws epav. 

b 2. 77 is a solemn word (cp. 664d 4)—properly used of the 
utterance of a god. 

b5. dxovere: for the tense cp. Gorg. 503c, and y 193° Arpeidqy 
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d€ kal avrol aKxovere voodiv eovtes, bs T FAP. We use the 
(habitual) present tense of the verbs read, to be told, learn, notice, 
and jind in the same way. 

625 a 3. For the superfluous airév ep. Gorg. 482 d 2, Tim. 28 a 8, 
(Riddell, Digest § 223.) 

a5. ev tovovrous Ger. vopusxois: tTovovrors does not, of course, 
qualify voucxots as our such in the sense of so might, nor is 
vop.kots, as Stallbaum says, epexegetic of tovovtous ; but the two 
words 7Oecu vopixois go closely together, and tovotrows, which 
qualifies them both, gets from its context a complimentary shade 
of meaning —‘“among legal institutions (lit. “in law - bred 
habits”) of so distinguished an origin” (or “character”). Cf. 
T5169 reOpapOar ev 7 Oeor vopwv ed reraidevpevovs. 

a6. mpordok® otk dv andds ... roujoarGar, “I fancy you 
would not find law and government an unpleasant subject of con- 
sideration now, supposing we discoursed to each other about it as 
we walk.” There is no need for the as which L and O insert 
after dndas. The only suggestion that the Athenian would bear 
a part in the discussion is made modestly by the word axovovras. 
The exceptional advantages enjoyed by the Cretan and the Spartan 
in the matter of law are urged as a reason why they would enjoy 
a talk about it: if ads stood as the subject of drarpiPrjv 
romoarOat, it would be a suggestion that the Athenian too was 
an authority on the subject, This he does not make. - 

bl. roujoeoOar MSS., moujoarGa. Schanz.—-mdvrws 98, 
“there is no doubt that...” Cp. Symp. 173b 6. 

b 2. ws dxovopev, “if my information is correct.” 

b3. ws etxds, “we are sure to find.”—zviyovs dvtos Ta viv, 
“ut par est in hoc aestu” Stallbaum. 

b6. ottw peta fparradvys: ep. arrAds ottws 633¢9, otTw 
mivovtas mpods idov7iv Symp. 176 e. 

c 3. dpOds A€yers, “a good suggestion !” 

c 3-6. The division between the persons of the dialogue given 
here is that.of the MSS. Schanz and others have made various 
alterations in it, for the worse, I think. ‘ . 

c6. tratr ein, “be it so.” Cp. Rep. 349¢10 €or. tratra.— 
Kata ti; cp. Aesch. P.V. 226 6 & obv épwrar’, airiay Kal Hvrive. 
aikiferat pe, TovTo 5) cadynvid, Gorg. 482d Kal éywye kat aird 
tovTo odK dyapat TdAov, btu wou ovvexopnoe Td GdiKeiv aicxvov 
elvat TOU adukeio Bau. 

c7. tiv Tov drAwv ew: not “the practice of carrying arms,” 
but, as the scholiast says, drA@s drAww, “your accoutrement,” 
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“the sort of arms you usually have.” The Cretan’s answer 
explains, not why Cretans carry arms, but why their distinctive 
Weapons are bows and arrows. For the periphrasis ep. Tim. 73a 
TH TOU Tepryevnoopevou Toparos edeopatds TE eet for TO 
Tepuyevnoropevyp Topat. Kal eéderpatt, and 74a tiv & ad tis 
ooreivns pices e&uv. 

10. ra pérepa, “our institutions,” not “our local conditions.” 

a3. rpds thy Tov Twe(y Spopwv doKyow : Cleinias answers the 
second of the Athenian’s three questions first, then the third, then 
- the first.— Running was the main exercise in the Cretan 
gymnasia, which, according to Suidas, were called dpduor. So 
Stallbaum, who is doubtless right in taking €yovra to be 
masculine. 

e5. dvoway xtA.: as we might say, “Minos’s legislation is a 
witness to the folly of the nations who have no such institutions 
(and who thereby show that) they are blind to the fact that war is 
always at the door.” I would put a full stop (instead of a colon) 
after woAeus. 

e8. kai tivas dpxovtas xTX., “and that relays of men and 
officers should act as sentinels for them.” 

62641. dSiaxexoopnpévors eivac: to be taken closely together as 
perf. infin, pass. 

a4. dxjpuktov: not here = do7rovdos, but (as Stallbaum) merely 
“though it may not have been duly proclaimed (it is its natural 
state).” The scholiast says “needing no herald to prepare the 
people for it.” 

al. kata tTavtTa ovTw, “just with this view (he bade us 
keep them).’ Cp. the xara ri of 625¢6, to which this is an 
answer. 

bl. os... party tus, “in the belief, ie., that no peaceable 
possession or pursuit” (4AAwv means other than the equipment 
and practice of war) “would do any good to men who did not 
manage to win their battles.” 

b4. ylyverOac: Stallbaum ops. the same inf. following ws with 
gen. aps. at Charmides 164d ws trovrov pev ovK opOod dvtos Tov 
TpoopHparos ToD xaipery, ovde detv TOTO trapaKkeAcver Oat. 

b5. yeyupvdoOa xrr., “your training at all events has fitted 
you to discern the nature of the Cretan institution.” The word 
yeyvpvdoGar is used with a jocular reference to the above- 
mentioned gymnasia. It is a polite way of saying “you are very 
ready with your answer.” 

b7. dy yap dpov Gov xrXr., ie. “the criterion of the 
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excellence of a state’s institutions is their suitability for ensuring 
victory in war over other states.” Cp. dpov Géuevos 739 d. 

c4. The scholiast says this reply is quite Laconic in style. 
Geos is a favourite Spartan epithet of praise; only it should, in 
strict dialect, be weios. 

c6—d 2. With this description of life as a fight we may compare 
H. G. Wells, New Worlds for Old, p. 218, ‘‘Human nature is 
against human nature. For human nature is in a perpetual con- 
flict ; it is the Ishmael of the universe, against everything, and 
with everything against it; and within, no more and no less than 
a perpetual battleground of passion, desire, cowardice, indolence 
and goodwill.” It will be observed that Plato insists, as he 
develops this idea, that the narrower the field of conflict, the 
nobler the characteristics which are required to bring the fight to 
the right conclusion. 

dl. Ast takes ait mpds atrév as parallel to the two previous 
datives followed by mpds c. acc, i. governed by tadrdv opOdv 
éor. understood ; but it seems better, with Stallbaum, to take 
aitd as dat. agentis with diavoynréov. We are thus brought to 
the self-conscious standpoint. 

d2. ALO have 7 ws éru A€ywpev; all modern editors sub- 
stitute the A€youev of Eus. and A? and Vat. 1029 for Aeywpev. 
Herm, joins 7) was, to the previous sentence, and proceeds ti 
Aéyoper ; 

d4. ris cod . . . erovopdferPar: for this attraction of what, 
in a simpler form of expression, would be the object of the 
dependent infin. into the case governed by the word on which 
the infin. depends, St. quotes many parallels: eg. Gorg. 518e 
erixerpytéeov eott TH woAEL Oepareverv. Other cases are Rep. 416 a 
erixerpnoat Tois TpoBarors kaxoupyeiv, Laws 700¢1 7d dé Ktpos 
TovTwv yvovat te Kal dpa yvovta dixdoar: the infin. thus 
becomes epexegetical. 

d8. Ast and Schanz follow the “apographum Vossianum” in 
inserting kal before éxdorovs, and Stallbaum approves, though he 
does not (in his 1859 edition) print the kai. Burnet dges not 
accept the xai but puts a comma after te. The reading with the cat 
is easier. The speaker simply re-enumerates the three contests 
mentioned above—between communities, between individuals, and 
between our two selves, so to speak. I would, however, follow 


‘Burnet, because I think that the author here intends to direct 


special attention to his following subject, ie. the contest between 
the worse and the better self, and, to lead up to that, divides all 
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contests into two classes; (1) those fought in public (Sypoo/q) and 
(2) those fought in the privity of a man’s own consciousness. It is 
hard to see how the xal before éxdorovs could drop out, because, 
at first sight, it gives such a satisfactory sense. The same reason 
makes it easy to believe that somebody inserted it. 

e 2. xdvrav0a, “and in that very war.” Cl. has just said that 
life is a fight. (This is better, I think, than “and just that 
victory,” i.e. “the victory over oneself.”) 

e4. ratra: ie. this talking about victory and defeat. —For the 
construction cp. above on 624a 7. 

e 6. dvacrpépwper, i.e. “let us go backwards from the indi- 
vidual to the state.” 

62749. TH Totty vin: cp. Dinarchus iii, 9 tpels pev 
Tapa TAotv dv O puirrous erawveio Og Tats yeyernpevans (threw. 

bil. The 7d (before péy rofvuv) goes with the «i clause.—The 
paradoxical nature of the idea ok self-conquest, where both 
combatants are self—which Plato forbears to notice here (cp. also 
¢ 8)—he has pointed out at Rep. 430ef. (cp. also Gorg. 489 c). 
He is more concerned here to hint at a more serious error in 
popular thought, i.e. that of supposing that the really superior 
could ever become in any sense inferior. 

b5. dovAovpevou: conative. 

cl. arorov: the scholiast points out that the apparent 
absurdity springs from the twofold sense of the word, xpeirrov, 
which is a name not only for 7d PéAtiov but also for 7d 
ET LKPATETTEpPOV. 

c 3. exe dy: see on 639d 2. 

¢ 8. od mpéerov (npiv), “not our business.” 

c 9. Onpedery : used in the same sense as SuidKew at Rep. 454a 
Kar. avrTo TO dvopa. SudKewv TOU Nex Oévros THY evavTiwg tw. Cp. 
also the use of iyvevev at 654 e and Parm. 128 c,— to hunt after 
a notion.” At Gorg. 489b Plato uses the fuller phrase ovépara 
Onpeverv (aucupari verba), and Boeckh (quite unnecessarily) 
proposed to read here ev rovtTw ovopata Onpeverv. Badham 
proposes to take ére as the neut. of dotus, ie. (“it is not our 
business to inquire) wherein lies the victory or the defeat” (which 
would be said to put the worse above the better, or vice versa). 
But this is no criticism of the ordinary way of speaking, and 
deprecation of verbal criticism is what the context demands. 

diff. “The object of our present examination of ordinary 
language is not to find what is proper or improper as an expression, 
but to find what is naturally right or wrong as law.” I think 
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oKorrovpeba pds should be taken closely together, like cxoreioOar 
eis in Eur. Med. 1166, in the sense of examine. Op. below, 
645d mpds ti b€ ckorotpevos attd éeravepwrds; and Rep. 
589¢ mpos Te yap Oovyv Kat pds eddokiay kal wpédevav 
OKOTOVPEVY) . aw 

a4. fice. may be translated by putting the adj. “essential ” 
with the nouns “rightness and wrongness.” 

d6. ws ye epot cuvdocetv: Gorg. 482d ds 7 euol doxeiv, Meno 
8la euot ye doxeiv, Luthyd. 273.4 euot doxeiv; St. eps. Ar. Plut. 
736 ws yé pot Soxel. 

a8. rode: the Athenian’s next point is that the dissentients 
would not, in a civilized community, be left to themselves. There 
are tribunals which would set bounds to the fighting instinct. 
Thus he leads his audience round to the consideration that there 
are other things for laws to do besides getting men into fighting 
order. See 628a6. We must bear it in mind that the investi- 
gation of the Cretan and Spartan institutions here begun is not, as 
some have thought, meant to be the main business of the book, 
even at starting. From the first the author intended the 
deficiencies of the two systems to serve as an imtroduction to the 
philosophy of law and a philosophical code. 

di1iff. There are two difficulties in this speech: (1) exdvras 
in e3, and (2) rpitov mpds dpernv. (Cp. 739af. tiv apiornv 
moAiteiav Kal dSevtépav Kal Tpitnv .. . ei@ovTEes apeT TpUTHV 
moAutetav Kat devtépav Kal tpitnv.) The latter expression seems 
at first sight to mean the third in excellence, but it is evident 
that both speaker and hearers at once see that the third kind of 
judge would be far more useful than either'of the others. Jowett 
translates “a third excellent, judge,” apparently taking zpos 
apernv as if it were a qualification of ducacriv. The question 
may even be asked, could zpds dperjv possibly mean par 
excellence? I think it is best to suppose that the speaker, 
taking it for granted that everyone would see that his second 
judge was better than his first, uses tp/ros in the sense of third 
in an ascending scale. Three was held by the Greeks to be a lucky 
number (cp. Soph. 0.0. 8, 0.7. 581, Aesch. Hum. 759, Soph. 
fragm. 389 with Nauck’s note, Pind. Jsth. vi. 10), and rpiros had none 
of the associations of our third-rate. Hence rpitos rpds aperiv here 
means more excellent than either of the other two. (Cp. 717 ¢ 2 ff) 

The former difficulty is a greater one. Wherein, if we read 
éxovras, lies the superiority of the third judge? Ritter says no 
satisfactory answer can be found to this question, and reads 
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akovras. There is much to be said for this, but I think the 
MS. reading is correct. Judge number two secures that the 
majority should submit themselves voluntarily to the rule of the 
few (indeed it is hard to see how he could do it if they did not 
_agree). The superior wisdom of No, 3 is shown in this, that for 
the personal rule of the minority he substitutes a code of laws. 
When both sides recognize the authority of this code they are 
more likely to remain friends than when it was a question of 
personal rule. There is something in the form of the description 
of the third judge that confirms this view. In this description 
there is a manifest reference to the shortcomings of the other two. 
—No. 3 does not (like No. 1) put anyone to death; he does 
reconcile them (likes No. 2), but he does more. ‘This reference to 
No. 2’s action, which may be seen in the word diadAd£as, will 
not be there if we read axovras, for then there will be no real 
reconciliation in the second case.—The friendly relation resulting 
in the third case implies that the majority see that it is their own 
interest to obey the laws. 

628a1. I insert a comma after duadAd£~as 8é, to emphasize 
the connexion of eis rdv emidourov yxpovov with mapadv- 
Adrrev. Judge No. 3 not only brings about a reconciliation, 
but cements it by the laws he lays down to govern future 
action. As Cleinias says, he is not merely dixacryjs, he is 
vopoGerns as well. The three optatives droAévevey in d 11 (with 
mpoordgevev), dv roujoreev, and drodérevey in e 5 (with Svvacro) 
subtly vary the form of phrase, and deserve attention. dmoAévetev 
in d 11 is like the assimilated opt. at Ar. Nub. 1251 ovx dv arodoinv 
ov) dv dBoAov ovdevi | dotis Kadécere Kdpdorov THY Kapddrny, 
ie. we should supply ay ein with dpeivwv; dv roujorevev has the 
form of the apodosis of a conditional sentence with which we may 
supply “if occasion offered.” dodéoveev again in e5 is opt. by 
assimilation to ¢i.—Other slight peculiarities of expression which 
give a special flavour to the passage are pajte (e 5) followed by 
dé (Gee 649b5), and the rapapvAdrrew dore civar pidovs, “ to 
secure that they should be friends,” for the simple “to make them 
friends” (rpds dAAjAovs goes with ¢iAovs).—It is a question 
whether we ought not to put a ; after diAovs. 

a6. todvavtiov 7) mpds 7dAevov: not only is the lawgiver in 
this case not looking towards war when making his laws, but 
he is looking exactly in the opposite direction: he is trying 
to make peace. 

a9. mpos moAeuov aris KTA.: though we have seen that a 
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lawgiver sometimes looks towards peace, there is a sense in which 
he may be said to be looking towards a war in which his state may 
be involved ; but it is civil, not foreign war, and it is with a view 
of avoiding it, not of making one side efficient fighters, that he 
makes his laws. For the distinction between ordovs and méAepos | 
cp. Rep.470 bff. The phrases 6 tiv réAww ovvapporrev and Tdv Biov 
aitns Koopeiv throw light on Plato’s views as to the function of the 
lawgiver. The former contains the same metaphor as is used by 
St. Paul at Col. 2. 19 of the Christian community: rijv KepaAjy, 
€€ 08 may 76 copa bid TOV addv Kal cvvdeopwv ervxopnyovpevov 
Kut oupPiBalopevoy aver tiv av€now tov Oeov. For the 
latter ep. Eur. Cycl. 339 where the Cyclops, an enemy to law, 
speaks of lawgivers as rouxiAXovtes dvOpurwv4 Biov. 

b 6. eipyvnv oracews: Plato allows himself to use the same 
gen. with eipjvn at Rep. 329¢ ravtarac. yap Tov ye ToLwovTwV 
€v TO yHpe TOAAY eipjvyn ylyverat Kal €AevOepia. In our passage 
the expression is made less strained by the nearness of dmaAAdr- 
ter Oar used of the same ordors, and in the latter passage by the 
addition of éAevepia to eipjvn. (Ast wants to read ex THs oTATEWS, 
and Stallbaum, reproving Ast, tells us that the gen. goes with 
dé£arto padAov, and is equal to 7) ardovv.) It seems strange to us 
that the definite érépwv should precede the indefinite rorépwv ; 
the English form would be: “that, after the victory of one or the 
other party, the other should be put to death.” All through the 
speech the gen. abs. clauses contain, as Stallbaum says, the primaria 
notio. For rorépwy cp. 673 b7, 914d, Charm. 171b, Phal. 20 e, 
Rep. 499, 509a, Theaet. 145 a, Soph. 252 a. 

b 9. Though long inclined with Schanz to bracket avdy«qv efvac 
—indeed I suspected the words before I knew that he did—I have 
now decided to follow Burnet in keeping them. It must be 
remembered that the infinitive depends on défai7’ dv. The question 
resolves itself into: “under which of the two circumstances would 
you prefer to be forced to turn your attention to a foreign foe?” 
(avayxnyv eivas is therefore the equivalent of “when so compelled.”) 

c 6. Tov dpiorov évexa: here is slipped in, as if it were a 
commonplace, the root of Plato’s philosophy of law; it is not, in 
his eyes, so much a means of repressing evil, as a means of produc- 
ing good, 

c 10. dwevxrov 5¢ 7O SenOjvat tovrwv: parenthetical, “these 


are things which we should pray to be spared”; lit. “the need- 


ing them is to be deprecated.” , 
dl. ov« jv «rA,: the past tense contains a reference to their 
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previous conversation on the subject: “the victory which we were 
talking about comes under the head of things necessary, not of 
things that are best:”—a variety of the so-called “philosophic 
imperfect.” 

d2ff. dpouv ws ci... doavtws dé: the simile is not drawn 
out in regular form, but the meaning all through is perfectly clear. 
It is implied, but not said, that it is a mistake to be so deeply 
interested in the cure of a malady as to forget that it is better not 
to have had a malady to cure. We shall meet the same medical 
metaphor in another connexion below at 646 c. 

d6. In rodutixds dpAds, followed by vopoberns axpiBrs, we see 
again the characteristic preference for variety of expression. The 
style of the Laws is loose, and at times almost dreamy, but the 
thought is definite and clear.—dxpiBis is used of a vopobérys as 
at Rep. 342d of an larpos—penfect (in his art). 

aii. droBerov i is epexegetic of Siavootpevos OUT. 

el. tov TrodemiKav veka TA THs elpyvns: thus the Athenian 
has brought round the argument to a condemnation of Cleinias’s 
interpretation of the root notion of the Dorian institutions. Cp. 
below. 803d 3 ff. 

e3. Oavpdfm ... «i... ph, “I am much mistaken if (they 
have) not. ? For the same idiom in a past tense cp. Aristoph. Pax 
1292 7) yap eyo "Oaipagov a aKOVWY €f OV [41) ins avdpos BovAopaxov 
kat kAavowsdyov Tuvds vids, For Bavpdco ei in the sense of Iam 
surprised uf cp. Prot. 349c¢ ov yap av toes ie ei TOTE drroTeEl- 
pwpevos fpeou Tatrd vay eeyes. 

629 a1. TAX av tows, “that is quite likely..—Hermann, the 
Ziirich edition, Schanz and Burnet adopt Bekker’s emendation of 
the MS. aidrovs to airois. Stallbaum stands by the MS. reading. 
“Sed libri omnes mordicus tenent accusativam. Atque is sane 
defensionem utcunque paratam habet. Pendet enim non ex verbo 
proximo, sed potius ex remotiore dvepwrav.” I do not agree 
with St.’s interpretation, but I think that the MS. reading does 
admit of a ‘defensio” I take the connexion of ideas to be this: 
“You say fighting was the one thing the old legislation had in 
view: I am not surprised you should think so; but we on our 
part (atirovs) must not at any point (oddév) be too keen fighters ;” 
i.e. “do not let us insist on owr view, but try by discussion to elicit 
the true view.” (To those who still prefer avrots I would suggest 
taking it as neuter, the following éxe‘vwy being the first reference 
to the authors of the VOp.LL0..) 

a2. ws pdduora . . . orovda(dvTwv, “in the name of our 
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common devotion to the subject ”—“‘ not forgetting that they cared 
about it just as much as we do.” tutta is ‘laws and government.” 

a3. Kai pt. Adyw cvvaxoovbjcare, “help me, please, to 
conduct the argument.” 

a4, mportnowpefa yovv, “I’m sure you won’t mind if I 
appeal to Tyrtaeus.” mpoioracGa: means “to put in a position of 
authority over us. Schol. “rotrov oby év to Adyw wapeAaBev 6 
"A@nvaios Eévos, Ws Kal adrov toAguov obpfovdov yeyovera.” 

a6. tavra here (like the todrwy seven lines higher up) refers 
to war, not to law.—pdédiora avOpwrwv: “dvOpérwv enim superla- 
tivis ita apponitur ut eorum significationem augeat” Ast, who 
quotes Theaet. 148b dpiotd y avOpdirwv, Hipp. Mat. 285 ¢ axpe- 
Béorara dvOpérwv, and many other examples from Plato and other 
authors. Cp. below 637a1 KaAXAwor’ dvOpdrov. 

b 1. ov7’. . . ovr’ MSS. ot& . . . odd Boeckh (following 
Tyrtaeus). 

b 2. cirav oxeddv adravra, “and he goes pretty well through 
the list of (worldly) advantages.” Cp. the fragment of Tyrtaeus, 
Bergk, A.D. 12. 

b 4. dd pev yap xrr., “as to Megillus, he has them at his 
fingers’ ends.” 

bY. doxels y. 5. codds 1). €@. K. dyabds, Ott. . . eyKeKwpiaxas : 
at first sight it looks as if dvapepdvrus (i.e. T’s poetical skill) 
contained the whole ground for the bestowal of the epithets codds 
and aya6ds, but a consideration of the whole argument, and more 
particularly of the comparison in 630c¢ and e between the heaven- 
inspired legislator who aims at producing virtue (and whose code 
is pervaded by one principle), and the hand-to-mouth human 
legislator who meets special needs by special (repressive) enact- 
ments,—this consideration shows, I think, that the words here 
mean: “your insight and your right feeling are manifest from the 
high praises you bestow on high virtue in war”; i.e. it was not 
merely the excellence of T.’s poetry that makes the speaker call him 
coos and aya6ds, but the fact that he praises virtue, even though, 
as he shows in 630 b, he takes a narrow view of virtue. 

d2. xadrerwraros, “deadliest” ; rpadtepor, “ milder.” 

a7 ff. Badham brackets éraiuvov as being an impediment 
to the construction, while many emendations have been proposed 
of mpds Tovs exrds (of which the best seems to me the apds Tov 
éxtos of Baiter and Badham), I would in the text adopt a less 
extensive emendation than any of them, suggested to me by 
F.H.D.,—that of transposing rétepov and zorépous. The latter 
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word may well have been put first by a scribe who thought 
breperyveras ought to have more of an object than it has, or the 
transposition may have been made inadvertently. The construc- 
tion of éra:vov is thus made easier, and zpds Tovds éxtds needs no 
emendation. We must supply tods pev from the robs dé. Plato 
often lightens a sentence by such omission. Cp. Laws 648¢ 1, 
Phil. 35e, 36e, and Prot. 330a, mdAepov in this case would be 
used loosely for the fighters in the war, as we speak of “the 
meeting” or “the cause” or “the trade,” meaning the people 
engaged in one or the other, 

e2. toApjcwor: ToApjcovet, which Stephanus and Stallbaum 
read, has no MS. authority. The same subjunctive without av 
following a relative occurs at v. 34 of the same poem of Tyrtaeus : 
dvtw dpurrevovra. pevovTd Te papvapevdy te | ys Tepe Kal Taidwv 
Godpos “Apyns odéoy, The exact words of T. at this passage are : 
od yap avip dyads yiyveras ev Todepy et py TeTAGLn pev dpdv 
povov aipardevta kal dSyiwy dpéyour’ eyyvOev totdpevos. Plato 
has reproduced the péev . . . kai while varying the other points. 

630a. The Athenian now proceeds to show that while the 
milder warfare brings out one sort of virtue, the deadlier warfare, 
wherein a man’s foes are those of his own community, brings out 
more kinds. It is not only that the danger is nearer and greater. 
- The difficulty at such times is to know whom to trust. The out- 
ward bonds of society, which keep men straight, are broken, and 
it is then seen who are good really, and who were only kept 
apparently good by the restraints of social observance. Both 
Plato and Theognis may be held to have assumed that in a ordous 
the right was all on one side. 

a5. words is best taken absolutely (not with év yaA. d1x.): 
“at a time of deadly civil strife a loyal man is worth his weight 
in gold.” This way of taking zurrds is quite consistent with the 
following murtds Kal bys év ordoecw, and rvordtys év Tots 
devvois, inasmuch as it is im these trials that his loyalty is shown. 

This passage prepares the way for treating cswppoovvy (as he 
does later on) as a fight. The three kinds of fighting are: (1) 
against foreigners; in this the virtue is dvdpeia; (2) against 
fellow-citizens: in this the virtue of ducacoovvy is required most 
of all; (3) against oneself: in this fight the virtue displayed is 
cwdpporrtvy. 

bl. €A@otca: Eus., Proclus, éAfotoa MSS. 

b2. The words airs povns avdpeias, which are added in 
Eusebius’s and Proclus’s quotation of this passage, and are trans- 
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lated by Ficinus, are missing in all MSS. They are almost 
necessary for the sense, and the repetition of the word avdpeias 
might well divert the transcriber’s eye, and cause him to omit the 
words.—vyujs is used as in the passage of Simonides quoted at 
Prot. 346 ¢ iyujs avip: “sownd” in a moral sense, “ honest.” (See 
above on a and below on 639 a 7.) So in Ep. x. 358 ¢ To yap 
BéBaov kal rurrdv Kal vytés, TOUTO eyd pypu elvae THY dAnOuhY 
pirocodpiar. 

b 3. Sia Bdvres : used in the sense of taking a firm stand (lit. 
straddle) as in the passage of Tyrtaeus from which the above 
quotation comes (11. 21). 

b 4. Again Eusebius must be held to have preserved the correct 
reading év  moAéum (so Winckelmann conjectured), where the 
MSS. have ev tg rodgu. Clemens, who reads év 7H rode, in 
quoting the passage, saves the sense by omitting ppdfer Tvpratos. 

b7. €d para oAiywv Eus, pada odiyov MSS. A matter of 
rhythm. As Eus. seems often to have been right in this passage 
when differing from the MSS., I follow Burnet in choosing the 
former, especially as the addition of ed seems to improve the 
balance of the phrase.—The mention of mercenaries suggests a 
further difference between Tyrtaeus’s ideal and that of Theognis. 
The mere fighter does not care which side he is on. Theognis’s 
loyal man fights for what he thinks right. 

b 8. Now that the Adyos we have followed has shown us a 
higher and a lower excellence—one four times as good as the other, 
we may say—can we imagine that any “decent” legislator, let 
alone a divinely-inspired one, would have only the lower in view 
in framing his laws? (Cp. above 628 e.)—We shall find Plato’s 
common personification of the Adyos lower down at 644e in 
the phrase pyouw 6 Adyos. 

c2. ryde: i.e. in Crete, 

c 3. For aAAo MSS. Heindorf conjectured GAXoc«, comparing 
Theaet. 202 e 7) oles GXAowE Tou BA€rovTa Tavra. eireiv. In spite 
of Riddell’s defence of aAAo (Digest of Pl. Idioms § 21) I adopt 
H.’s correction because I believe that in the idiom in which 
some part of zovetvy has to be understood with aAAo, there is 
always a tu with the aAAo, and the negative to it is not od« dAXo 
(rovetv) 7}, but ovdév aAAo (roretv) 7. So in a question at Xen. 
Mem. ii. 3. 17 th yap adAo, épyn 6 Lwxpdryns, 7 Kivduvedvers 
ervoeiEat ; (cp. also Huthyd. 287 e). Perhaps the € of dAAoce was 
elided, and that may have facilitated the change to dAdo. 

c 6. duxavorvvnv teAéav: for the whole of this passage it 
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is important to compare Aristotle, Eth. Nic. v. p.1129b 11 ff. 
especially (at 1. 26) airy pev otv 7) Sixavoovvyn dpetr pev eo, 
GXX ovdx daAds, dAAd rpds érepov, and 1. 29 where he quotes 
Theognis 147: é€v 8€ dixasordvy cvdAAABSynv rac? aper? [evi] 


- (Bergk “orwv). Aristotle’s definition of Sicavoovvn as the dpery 


ie 


that shows itself in one’s dealings with one’s neighbour (pos 
€repov) explains and coincides with Plato’s identification of 
Sixacortvyn with rurtdrys. 

c7. Kata& Kaipov: as Kata tpdmov (below 635d) means “in 
the right way,” so kata kaipdv means “opportunely.” -Cp. Pind. 
Tsth. ii. 32 xetpa . . . tav Nixdpayos Kata Kaipdv vei amdoais 
dviats. 

c8. duvdpyer tov tipia etvar: a still more complicated verbal 
phrase depending on dvvapus is to be found at Phaedo 99¢ rijv dé 
Tov Os oldv Te Bedriora avTa treOijvaw Sévapuv otrw Keio Oa. 
Cp. Rep. 433d 1) rodléxarrov év adty Ta abrod TpdtTew Sbvapuis. 
Varieties of verbal construction with dvvapyus are (1) simpl. inf. 
Phil. 58d Stvapus epav tre tod aAnOots kal mavra évexa TovTov 
mparrew, Rep. 364 b dvvapis ... dxetr Oar: (2) inf. with rod: Phil. 
57e and Rep. 5383a and 532d, 1) rod diadreyerOar Stvapus, Rep. 
328c¢ ev Suvdper Tod padiws ropever Oar rpds 7d Got, Rep. 507 ¢ 
Thy TOU Opav te Kal dpacOar Sivapu: (3) dore with inf.: Rep. 
433 b tiv Svvapuv waperyev doTe eyyéver Oar: (4) rpos TO c. inf. : 
Polit. 272b rapovtons aitois ovtw ToAARS TXKOARS Kal Suvdpews 
mpos TO py povov avOpdrors GAAA Kal Oypiows Sia Adywv 
ovyyiyver Oar, Laws 657 b Sivapw exer rpds 7d SiapGetpac tiv 
KaOrepwleioav Xopeiar. 

d 3. rods réppw vopobéras MSS. Fault has been found with 
this expression (1) because of the occurrence of two cases of the 
word vopoGérns in one sentence, and (2) because méppw was 
thought an inadequate expression: ‘‘Nam aperte fateor etiam 
istud wdppo sic indefinite positum mihi displicere” (Stallbaum, 
who, like Ficinus, prints the sentence as a question). Ritter 


630Cc 


would read vouoberias for vouobéras. At Rep. 620c¢ the soul of 


Thersites is discovered réppw ev iorators. Perhaps here and there 
méppw has the sense of our “low down,” “out of the way,” “beyond 
the pale.” (Ought voyoféras perhaps to be rejected ?)—For the use 
of droBdXAopev cp. below 637e, where drofdAXw has even a 
stronger condemnatory force. 
a4. ovx mpeis ye xTX., “no, we don’t: it is seizes we are 
depreciating : we are quite ‘at sea in imagining .. .” 
8. 7d 56 “but,” cp. Heindorf on Theaet. 157 i (C. W. E. Miller 
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Am, Phil. Ass. Trans. vols. xxxix. and xl. denies Heindorf’s statement 
—in vain, I think.) For 7d dé in a question ep. 886 b 3, 967a6 
TO dé 8) TOs éxov ay ein; and see E. S. Thompson’s note on 
Meno 97 ¢. 

d9. The substitution of rd ddnOés for addnOés is like our 
putting “it is truth” in a similar sentence for “it is true.” Cp. 
659 b3 ws ye 7d Sixacov. 

e 1. Badham’s guess that Qefov dvdpds, written with con- 
tractions as Oelap, was first copied @Jevap and then changed: to 
Geias gives us what, in view of the following éri@e, is, both for 
grammar and sense, indispensable, ie. a person. Oetas cannot 
stand. There is no substantive, with which it would make sense, 
that could have been left out. Even if, with the scholiast, we 
supply zoAureéas (which Stephanus prints), or (better) with 
Gottleber, vowobecias, and grant that it might have been omitted, 
eriGex still has to go back to Cleinias’s last dpeech but one for a 
subject. (Cp. also the éré@e. and the atrtév in 631a.) Cousin 
was looking in the right direction when he suggested supplying 
Keahijs oh Geias. Cp. Meno 99d kat ot Adxoves, éTav Twa 
eyKopidtwow dyabdv dvdpa, Betos dvips paciy, obros, and Arist. 
N. E.1145a28 evel 5 ordviov Kal 7d Oetov dvdpa eivat, kabarep 
ob Adxooves elo0ace ™ por ary opeverv, OTav dyar Gaon opodpa. TOV 
(veios avip acy), ouTW Kat ri) Onpuodys ev TOUS avOpirous 
omrdvios, below 64245 ’Emipevidns .. . avijp Geios, and 666d 
tis dv obv mperot Oeiors avdpacw ; ) 

e3. kat kar’ cidy (nteiv avtav Tobs vopous ovd aarep ot TOV 
viv €i0n mpotiOeuevor (ntovow: this difficult passage has been 
variously interpreted as it stands, and variously emended. The 
first question to decide is whether the «id are classes of virtue, or 
classes of laws, Stallbaum held the former view (as did Ast), and 
he took airov as referring to the dperov implied in racav 
dperyv. Though this seems impossible, Steinhart’s emendation of 
av’tdv to atrhs provides a good construction for this interpretation. 
And this interpretation would be satisfactory, if the sentence 


‘stopped at vouovs. But what have the modern, narrow-minded, 


hand-to-mouth legislators, who are referred to in the latter half of 
the sentence, to do with ¢idy aperns? The point made against 
them is that they do not look to dper# at all. In the latter half 
of the passage the «ié7 must be kinds or classes of laws. Inasmuch 
as avt@v seems to be contrasted with tv viv,’I do not adopt Ast’s 
alteration of aitdv to adrdy. I would, with Schneider, take ovd 
as ov dé (I would even suggest that we ought perhaps to read odx 
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for ov’), and would translate : “and (we ought to have said) that 
he tried to devise” (the ypjv and the ws ériGe. empower us to 
translate (nretv as referring to past time) “the laws of the men of 
that time in classes, but not the classes which the legislators of the 
present day have in mind when they devise laws.” Seeing that 
a divinely-inspired legislator must always have in mind’ the 
production of virtue of all kinds in the members of his state, the 
classes or heads under which he would arrange his laws would 
correspond with classes and kinds of virtue and excellence—those 
e.g. which are enumerated at 631 b and c:—this is implied, but 
not directly expressed.—The meaning of (nretv, which I have 
translated try to devise, is, as Ast says, illustrated by the 7d zepi 
vopous (Tyna occurring a few lines further down. It denotes 
the practical side of the inquiry into law—the trying to get, the 
casting about for laws, excogitating laws. Cp. Soph. 0.7. 658 épot 
(ytGv dXrcOpov 7) puyijv ex Thode ys, and especially Politicus 
299b 5 and e7 KvPepyyntixyy .. . (Tov Tapa Ta ypdppara. 
(Fr. Doering, De legum Platonicarwm compositione, Inaug. Diss. 
Leipzig 1907, takes avrov to refer to Minos and Lycurgus, and 
translates (ntetv Tods vopovs “in leges inquirere,” and makes it 
depend on ypiv; “jubet soctos (in leges eorum inquirere).” This 
takes no account of érifex PXAerwv, and though the following 
(yrotow might be taken in the same sense, (y7e? in the next line 
could not, Also he wants not ypyv, but xp for his interpre- 
tation.) 

e4, od yap xrX.: I think eidovs has to be supplied with 06: 
“whatever kind of law any law-maker finds to be needed, nowa- 
days he devises, and adds it (rapaépuevos) to its class: one adds a 
law about division of property, or the treatment of sole-heiresses, 
another one about personal violence”; i.e. the modern legislator 
finds his code arranged under several headings (such as inheritance, 
or assault), and all he can do is to add something to one of the 
existing chapters, if he comes across a case that the existing law 
fails to meet. The philosopher, on the other hand, like the 
original divine lawgiver, imagines himself to be unfettered by 
existing codes. He begins all over again on philosophic principles 
—the principles which he says he can discern in the divine 
lawgiver’s enactments. (Cf. Rep. 427a where Socrates has just 
compared the details of the work of modern lawgivers — 
vopoberobvtés Te Kal exavopHotvres—to the cutting off of the 
ever reappearing Hydra’s heads.) Cleinias, the Athenian says, 
is on the right track. He sees that you must ask what is the 
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educational value of law. In thus saying, it must be admitted 
that he rather reads his own views into the Cretan’s statement 
that what Minos wanted was to make good soldiers, and Cleinias 
must have been rather surprised (after the manner of M. Jourdain), 
to find he had been a philosopher after all. The Athenian next 
asks if he shall show him how he ought to have gone on after 
such a promising beginning, and thus skilfully gets into the 
professor’s chair without seeming to claim it for himself. This 
mancuvre is dramatically perfect. 

631a1. roy ed €: what is implied here is: “and this is the 
way Minos and Lycurgus must have sought for laws.” 

a2. cov; Ast is, 1 think, wrong in writing cov, and taking 
it as merely possessive with ércye(pyow: it is best taken as 
governed by dyapat. The two constructions that follow are 
marked off by pév and dé, as if ovK ayapar were to follow in 
the dé clause: a parallel to the former may be found at Eur. Jph. 
in Aul, 28 odk dyapat Tavt7 advdpds dpurtéws, and possibly at 
Prot, 335d éywyé cov tiv dtAocopiav dyapat. That (ovx) 
ayaprat might have stood, before a dru clause may be seen by Hipp. 
Mai. 291e dyapat cov dru pou Soxeis ... Instead, however, 
of going on ov« dyapat he varies the phrase, and goes on as if 
the pév had stood at the beginning of the 7d yap dm dperijs 
apxeoOat clause. The perfectly regular construction of the 
complex sentence would have been: kat wot tiv pev em, dyapar 

. . opOdv yap: dtu S& . . . ovk dyapat, od yap opbov. 

a 8. dveAdpevov means “expound,” which goes closely with Aéyecv. 

b4. parny, sine caussa: cp. Alc. I. 113¢4 ewe dé aitia parny, 
Laws 715d kai ra toitwv Sixasa, & pacw elvat, parnv eipno Oar 

b 8. modus xradrar MSS. and Eusebius, xrarar Theodoret, 
rapictacOatStobaeus; rapicrarat Badham conjectured, rporkrarat 
Hug. zdAxs is out of place here: (1) the point of view is that of the 
individual members of the community: tobs adrois ypwpevous 
b5; (2) it is moreover unnatural to speak of a state as possessing 
eg. iaxds eis Spduov; (8) if rods stood it seems more natural’ 
that it should not have a ris agreeing with it (Eusebius, in his 
quotation of the passage, leaves it out). 7s, no doubt, was the 
only subject of d€ynTa1, and Stobaeus’s rapiotacGai—he fancied 
the sentence as reported, or dependent — points the way to 
Badham’s wapictatat, which is palaeographically not unlikely 
to have been corrupted to wéAts xraras. (IC was read twice, the 
second time as K.) I would follow Schanz in adopting it. It 
may be noted that déynrau is aptly used of gifts which come from 
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the gods.—For the sense ep. St. Matthew 6. 33 (nreire S& mpdrov 
tiv PBaorelav Kal tiv Sixavootvyv avrot, kat tabdra mdvra 
mporreOyoerat vpiv.—For wapicracbar thus used ep. Laws 707 a 
KaKOV év Oaddooy Tplnpels OmAirats TApETTOT AL paXopevoss. 
—At 697b dyaGd are divided into three classes: (1) ta mept tiv 
Yoxiyv dyabd, (2) ta wept 7d copa Karta Kal dyaOd, and 
(3) 7a wept tiv ovciav Kal xpypata. Of these divisions the 
second and third together correspond to Ta avOpémrwwa. here. 

c2. Ta pev eAdrtova: the same four “worldly goods” are 
enumerated in Bk. II, 66la: at Gorg. 451e ioyds is left out, 
while in the well-known oxéAov, to which Socrates there refers, 
after health, beauty, and honestly-won wealth, comes (as fitting on 
a social occasion) 7Bav pera tov PiAwv as a fourth. The addition, 
in the passage in Bk. II., of pupia d€ dAAa ayabd éyeras shows 
that we are not to lay stress on any particular three or four. 

c4. Kwires TH TwpaTe: a genitival dative of the instrument, 
going closely with the verbal noun; so below 63356 tats yxepol 
paxais.—ovd tupdrds: the proverbial blindness of wealth is here 
spoken of as a malady incident to its possessor. 

c6. % dpdvnois: for this repetition cp. below 823c4 and 
Heindorf on Gorg. 501 a.—For the sense cp. 688 b 2, 963 a 8. 

c7. pera vovy is the reading of the MSS. and of Stobaeus ; 
Eusebius and Theodoret read peta vot, which I follow Schanz 
and Burnet in adopting. Badham, independently, suggested the 
latter reading, referring to the passage (710 a) where Plato speaks 
slightingly of tiv Syyddy cwdpoctvyny as contrasted with that 
which is accompanied by pdvycts, or rather is ppdvycts as well. 
At 696 d also cwdpoc ivy dvev rdons THs GAAns apeTAs penovopevy 
is spoken of as a very poor thing. The stress laid, all through 
this passage, and elsewhere in the Laws, on the importance of the 
conjunction of the virtues is in favour of Eusebius’s reading. (We 
might almost say Plato holds that one virtue by itself, or at all 
events the natural tendency to it, needs to be corrected by another 
—e.g. above at 630b, and below at 831e, he talks of the danger 
that the mere dvdpetos may become a nuisance, In different 
passages in the Laws we are told that two things are necessary to 
perfection of character: (1) the natural disposition to a particular 
virtue must be trained in action (791 ¢ 7d vixav Seiuara émritydevpa 
avdpeias, 815e yeyupvarpéevos Tpds avipeiav, 816a dytpvacrtos 
yeyovds mpds 7d cwdpoveiv); (2) one virtue cannot stand alone ; 
it must be helped by others. Above (630a ff.) the Athenian 
speaks of wurérys as involving cvpraca caper, and he says we 
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might call this teAé€a duxatootvy—* perfect righteousness.” In the 
present passage he uses dicavordvy in the narrower sense. All 
this shows that our present discussion is practical, not speculative. 
The author wants us to have in mind the perfect character, and 
the way to produce it, rather than a classification of the virtues, 
or a scientifically exact nomenclature for a treatise on Moral 
Philosophy.) 

631 d1—632b1. ratra dé ravra xrX., “nature has set all 
these above the other four, and the lawgiver must put them in the 
same rank. In the next place he must proclaim to the citizens 
that his other commands to them have these blessings in view : 
that of the blessings themselves the human wait upon the divine, 
and all the divine upon their leader wisdom. (As to the commands 
I spoke of ) he must (Se?) so dispense honour and disgrace as to watch 
over (the whole life of the citizen): he must regulate the marriages 
they make, and his care must next extend to the production 
and rearing” of both sexes, from youth to age. To do this he must 
carefully and closely observe them in all their intercourse with each 
other, and notice what gives pain, what gives pleasure, what excites 
desire and ardent affection. His laws must themselves be the in- 
struments for rightly administering both blame and praise. More- 
over, in anger, in fear, in all the troubles that misfortune brings, 
in the relief from trouble that comes with prosperity, in all the 
chances of disease or health, war or peace, poverty or wealth, 
what the lawgiver has to teach and to define is, in each of these 
various conditions, what is right, and what is wrong.” 

I have translated this difficult and somewhat loosely jointed 
passage in full, to show what I take to be the connexion of 
thought between its different parts. (@3) PBAeroveas efvas is 
equivalent to PBAerev (cp. 963a2 mpds yap ev eapev Seiv del 
Trav? piv Ta TOV vopwv Bdéwovt’ eivar), and rpoordé£es is its 
subject: the dat. roAtrass is governed by mpoord€eis: avrois (i.c. 
the citizens) is best taken with diaxeAcvoréov: Tovtwy refers (not 
to mpoordées but) to dyaOd (from’ rovtwy dé to BAereyv is a sort 
of parenthesis). If this explanation be adopted it will be seen that 
there is no force in Badham’s contention that these words mean 
that the legislator is to charge someone else (e.g. the magistrate) to 
make the detailed enactments of which a summary is given from d 6 
onwards, and which the legislator himself 1s to make. ‘To obviate this 
supposed contradiction he reads rpd£eus for tpoordgéers. (He does 
not say how we are to construe e/vas) Fr. Doering (ut supra) 
makes this supposed contradiction the basis of his view that the 
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whole passage from 63106 epi te ydpous to 632d 1 didoripia 
was written by Plato after he had cRanged his views about the task 
of the legislator. He began the Laws, D. says, with the view ex- 
pressed at Rep. 425 c(and 427 a) that the legislator had only to 
make general arrangements for the outline of the state, and 
especially for the educative influences under which the citizens are 
to grow up: detailed enactments were to be left to the magistrates, 
or even to the good sense of individuals. 

6 ff. repi te ydpous and ev tats yevvioeow go with emipe- 
Acio Gat, which, I think, also governs the genitives véwy dvtwv and 
idvrwv. (For epi with acc. after émipeAciour cp. Menez. 
248e trys d€ roAews tote Tov Kai adtol THy expédecav, OTe 
vopous Penevyn rept Tos TaV ev TH TOAEUM TeAcUTHTAVTwY Taidds 
TE Kal yevviyTopas éripedcirat.) Ast says the genitive véwy dvTwy 
agrees with waiéwy: but even though tpodaié, as he says, includes 
educatio et institutio as well as nutriend: offictum, it could hardly 
be used of the care to be bestowed upon the aged. . Stallbaum 
strangely takes véwv ovtwv as the subjective genitive to rpodais— 
“the care of the children, whether exercised by young or old.” 

e3. I would not follow Stallbaum in introducing te after év 
mdoais, because the participial clause goes very well in a kind of 
subordination to TiovtTa Kat dtipdfovra erupedcio Oar, expressing 
the way in which the legislator can get the power of so doing. 

632 a 2. With pepe we must supply bet from above. 

a2 ff. ev opyais teat... Kaddv kat py: Ritter remarks that 

whereas the previous words refer to the ordinary course of life 
and social intercourse, the key-word to this passage is Ttapayai. 
It deals with all the extraordinary occurrences that “upset” the 
mind, as we say, He is perhaps right in saying that even in 
evTUX bo. there is a disturbing influence, but few will follow him 
in his translation of (a4) tov Tovotrwv dropuyai. He says 
TowtTwvy means the educative influences to which, in ordinary 
life, a man is subjected. No doubt Ast and Stallb. are right in 
saying that tv rowitwyr refers to tov (bua dvatuxiav) Tapayov 
THs Wuxi. 

a6. maPipara may mean emotions (so Stallb. apparently), 
but it is better to take it in the general sense of occwrrences ; cp. 
Symp. 189d det de mpOTov tpas pabeiv tiv dv Opwmivnv picw 
Kal To rabipara adTns. 

bl. 76 re Kaddv Kal pH, “he. quatenus affectiont obsequi 
deceat necne,” Ast. 

(There are two other notes of Ritter’s on the passage above 
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translated which are helpful. He says, no doubt the place for 
the lawgiver’s pronouncement (631d 2) on the relative value of 
the spiritual and temporal excellences would be one of those 
mpooip.a or prefaces to branches of enactments, of which the Laws 
contain many, and which Plato compares, at the end of the fourth 
book, to the prelude of a musician, or the conversation of a wise 
doctor with an educated patient on the subject of his disease and 
its treatment. The other note is the comparison of the outline 
of man’s life (d6 ff.), in which the salient points serve as hints 
for the classification of laws, to 958¢ dvdpt On, TO pera TOTO, 
yevvnGevte Kat extpadevte kal yevvioavTe Kal extpepavTe TEKVA, 
kal cuppelEavte cvpPdArAara petpins, diddvt. te Sixas ei tive 
HoukjKer Kat Tap €érépov exAaPdovTr, adv Tois vopors ev potpa 
ynpdoavte tTeAevTI) yiyvour’ dv Kata piow.) 

peta 5€ Tatra... eAAciwer: in this passage both sense 
and construction have been obscured by the idea that it deals 
only with the way in which money is made and spent. Ast, 
for instance, says kowvwvias and diaAvoers are governed by 
pvAarrev, and, as he naturally wants something to connect 
pvAdrrew with émrukoreiv, he proposes to alter ka’ to kal: 
also, both he and Stallbaum understood kxowwvias to refer to 
business partnerships. This involves them in further difficulties 
with waocw tovrois, and with éxotoiv te kat axovow. The 
former they take to be neuter, and add ev before zaovv (though 
St. does not print it). St. says that év raow rovrois refertur ad 
Tas KTHOELS Kal TA avarAwpara civium.” Many of the difficulties 
disappear when it is recognized that the passage deals with two 
distinct subjects, and falls into two divisions at the word tpdérov. 
The first subject is the regulation of money-making and money- 
spending ; the second the supervision of fellowships and associations, 
a very different matter. The xai after tpdarov connects puAarrev 
with erurkoretv, the genitival dative waow tovrous is masce. 
(sc. woXtrats), and éxovow and dkovow agree with it: with 
orotov I think we must supply tpérov from the preceding 
sentence. The word has occurred so recently, and would fall in 
so naturally with xa@ ézoiov that the omission is not extra- 
ordinary. It is not necessary to press the words éxovow and 
akovotv to the logical conclusion that they apply equally to both 
the kowwviar and the diadices, Though it is conceivable that 
certain associations might claim adherents who did not wish to 
belong to them, it is naturally the breaking up of an association 
which may be against the will of some of its members, (So 
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at Soph. Ant. 1159 riyyn yap opOot Kai tixn KaTappéeren Tov 
evTvxovVTa Tév Te SvoTvXovVT aei we have to translate the re 
by or, and not to assume the author to mean that Fortune, when 
raising a man, makes him both fortunate and unfortunate.) 

b6. Just as KTHTELS and dvaAépara are the direct objects 
of puddrrety, so, in the parallel clause, érurkomeiv governs 
kowwvias and diadivces; in both cases, however, the direct 
objects have explanatory adjuncts—in the first OvTw av yeyvyran 
tporov, and in the second xa’ dmotov dv ék. mp. 7. T. mos 
aA\Xjndovs.—exarrov is emphatic like the €x. in tis ExdoTwv 
diaPerews above-—I cannot help suspecting that kai pa after 
Sixatov is the addition of a scribe who thought the expression 
ought to square with 76 te xaddv Kal pa) in b1: also that the 
same scribe added the re after €oriv, which then became necessary. 
If I am right in wishing to reject these three words, ofs is a true 
relative, to which tov tovoi'twv is the antecedent; if not, ots 
must be used as a dependent interrogative. I would translate the 
whole: “and to keep an eye on the associations formed or broken 
by any of the citizens—may be willingly, may be on compulsion— 
(so as to observe) the manner in which all such mutual transactions 
take place, both the just ones and the unjust” (or, retaining 
the kat pa and the re, and supposing the subject of the two 
verbs to be 7d dixavov, “and to distinguish the just ones from the 
unjust”). It is impossible not to wish that Plato had lived to 
rewrite this whole passage. 

For the kowwviat of b4 ep. Rep. 365d eri yap rd AavOdvew 
cvvwporias Te Kat ETaipias cvvdgopev, Laws 856b os av... 
€raipias tTHv wédAw trjKoov rou, Theaet. 173d orovdai dé 
éraipiov er apxds, and Ap. 36b. dpxav Kai cvvwpootdv Kai 
otdcewv. It will be noticed that at 636b it is stated that the 
ovocitia, which were kowvvias of the young men, led to ordceis. 
This gives one reason for the state supervision of xowwvias, 

b8. rév vopov: Schanz, following a suggestion — of Ast’s, 
brackets these words. Stephanus changed them to Tt vdum (or 
tois vopors). It seems far more likely that Plato should have 
allowed himself a genitive among so many datives, after the 


-analogy of the genitive with dxpodoGou (in the sense of obey, 


Gorg. 488c), than that a scribe should have introduced it, or 

altered it fromea dative. At p. 715¢ evrePéoratos has a dat. 

with it. An instance of the variety of construction which Plato 

allows himself may be seen at Hipp. Mat. 285d, where, within 

a few lines, we read @ (j5ems cov) dxpoovTa, and mdons Tis 
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dpxadroyias youcTa axpodvta. For other out-of-the-way uses 
of the genitive in Plato cp. Rep. 380¢ ovpiyndds cot cips, ery, 
TOUTOV TOU Adyou, Tim. 20a ovdevds iduaryy ovra, Huthyd. 306 ¢ 
ovyyryvéoKev pev ody avrors XP?) THs exrvOvpias (but Symp. 
218b ovyyvorer be yap toils TE TOTE mpaxOeior kat tots vov 
Aeyopévors). 

cl. mpds tédos amdons ToXiteias éereEeA Ov, “when he has 
come to the end of all his organizations ;” dardons roActeias here 
corresponds to the ravra ehireciea ne of 945d 5. 

c4. This is the first mention of the vouopiAakes of whom we 
are to hear so much later.—katudov dé: ie. when the lawgiver has 
passed all the various classes of citizens in review. At 738de 
Plato speaks of the great importance of the electors’ personal 
knowledge of those on whom honour or office is to be conferred : 
peifov ovdev roe ayabdr, 7) yvwpipous avtods abrots efvar* Grou 
yap pay pas drAAnAots eotiv dAAjAwv ev Tols TpdroLs GAA TKdTOS, 
ov7 dv tiynns THs a&sas, ob dpxov odte Sikns wore Tis av THS 
TpoonKkotans opOas tvyxdvou—éaracw Tottrous: this is neuter, 
and, like the following wdvra tatra, means the whole of the 
lawgiver’s enactments and arrangements, which are in charge of 
the piraxes. 

c5. dia dpovirwews ... idvras: “cum verbb. eundi (dud e. 
gen.) est versari in aliqua re, persequi, studere,” Ast, Lex. Op. 
Prot. 323. iv (roAutixy apernv) det dud Suxarorvvyns Tara ievar 
kal cwppootvys and St. Paul’s dia wiotews yap repiratovpev 
2 Cor. 5. 7. For further particulars about the two classes of 
Guardians (those of original, and those of zmparted wisdom) of the 
Laws cp. 961 ff. and 964 e ff. For d0€a ad, ep. e.g. Tim. 51d ff. 

c6. érws mavta tatta ... pidAoripia, “that Wisdom may 
give unity to the whole system, and make it subservient to 
‘Temperance and Justice, instead of to Wealth and Pride.” 
There is a striking similarity between the leading idea of this 
passage and that of St. Paul’s words at Col. 2. 19... tiv 
kehadijv, e& od mav To copa did TOV apOv Kat cbicuav 
ertxopyyovpevov Kat cupPiBatspevov aver tiv avfyow Tov 
Geov.—For drodaivey in the sense of make ep. Gorg. 516¢ 
GAG pay aypwwtepovs ye adtods damrépyvev 7 olovs mapéAaPe, 
Ar, Eg. 817 ob 8 (A@nvaiovs efntjoas puxporoXiras arodijvat : 
at p. 753d below it is used of appointing magistrates, and at 
780a1 of making laws; ep. the use of drodeikvvebar at 783d 9 
in the sense of produce.—As to the form, which Ast, in deference 
to Dawes (Misc. Crit. 228) changed to arodaivy, possibly Dawes 
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would have said that it was only Ist aorists of which the Ist sing. 
subj. was identical with the fut. which cannot stand after dzws ; 
at all events that is all that Dawes’s instances could prove. 

So ends what Stallbaum rightly. calls (631 b3-632d 1) 
“designatio quaedam et adumbratio universi operis.” It stands 
to the whole treatise in the same relation that the mpooipua, 
noticed above on 631d2, stand to its various divisions. Its 
leading idea is that of the formative or educational power and 
function of good laws. As the Hebrew lawgiver says at Deut. 
32. 47: “This law is no vain thing for you, it is your life, and 
through this ye shall prolong your days upon the land whither ye 
go over Jordan to possess it.” 

2. vpas is the subject of the dve€eAOetv which goes with 
BovtAopat, as well as of that which has to be supplied with 
HOedov adv: due&eAOetv means set forth, demonstrate, explain 
thoroughly. The first thing he wishes hiscompanions to demonstrate, 
if they are to make good the assertion that their laws are divine 
(62443), and therefore perfect, is that the laws possess the 
advantages just enumerated ; i.e. that they foster all the virtues. 
They find, on proceeding, that the Dorian system does foster courage, 
but when they come to temperance, all is not as it should be. The 
reader is left to draw the conclusion for himself that the system is 
not perfect after all; and the course of investigation proposed in 
the next paragraph comes to an end as a natural consequence, 

d4. kai ory «xtX.: then follows an intimation that the 
subject must be studied philosophically: “I want you to show,” 
the Ath. says, “that there is a philosophy of law, a system (rd&:s), in 
the divinely ordered code, to be discerned by the philosopher, 
and even by those who have lived under a perfect code :—how it 
enables a man to judge of the relative importance and proper 
function” (both involved in ra€.v) “ of various enactments.” 

a5. réxvy «ire Kat tur eGecw: the two classes of intellect 
here referred to correspond to the two classes of dvAakes spoken 
of at ¢ 5—rods pev dia ppovijwews, Tods 5é Sv’ dAnOods SdEns idvras. 

d6. There is a polite irony in ypiv. 

a9. No subject of diefeAGetv is expressed ; probably, if it had 
been, it would have been tyds. The xaOdrep ipEdpe0a, which 
reminds his hearers that their first attempt has been a joint one, 
naturally leads to the suggestion in défipev eav BovrAnoOe that 
all three should share in the proposed investigation. 

el. ra Tis avépetas erityndevpara, “the means of cultivating 
courage” (cp. 791 b5 ff). Cp. Rep. 501d ri d€; rv towdrnv 
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(piorv) tvxotrav TOV TpornkdvTwv eéxiTndevpdtwv odK adyabiy 
Téews eoeoGat ;—The course recommended is this: first they are 
to consider the cultivation of all the separate virtues in turn, 
using the same method of investigation in each case; then they 
are to show, if they can, that particular laws or codes of law con- 
duce to this object (exetoe BXEretv). 

e 3. Of dws av with subj. in a temporal sense (as soon as”) 
we have possibly another instance at 755a (if the text there 
is sound) drws av tis rA€éov brepBas EBdopjKovra Gj. Kiihner-_ 
Gerth ii. p. 445 says that wie is similarly used in old German 
and in modern Volkssprache instead of als (temporal). 

e5. vorepov O€ apetns maons: i.e. “after we have considered 
the methods whereby all virtue may be fostered.” For torepov 
followed by a gen. cp. Soph, 257 ¢ epi dtr’ dy Kénras Ta eripbey- 
yopeva voTepov THS aropdrews ovepara. 

e6. Ritter supports Stallbaum’s view that & ye vuvéi dujAGopev 
(for d the early MSS. have ra, Ven. & first corrected it, early 
edd. kat &) refers exclusively to the outline of the division of law 
which was given in 631d ff., and spoken of there as ras das 
mpoorages Tos roXitas,—as to marriage, money-making, etc. 
The reference is, doubtless, to laws of some kind; but the phrase 
“the laws we examined just now” might well include a reference 
to the positive Cretan institutions with which the discussion began, 
as well as the imaginary ones summarized in 631dff. I say 
imaginary, because the Ath. is there saying what the-panegyric of 
Cretan laws ought to be, The subsequent course of the argument 
(634 aff.) seems to favour the assumption that the Dorian institu- 
tions were referred to here. It should be. remembered that the 
“imaginary” ones were Dorian too. Doering (p. 27), of course, 
excludes all possibility of there being a reference in &@ ye vuv0y) 
SinAPopev to 63106 ff. He (following Tiemann, Kr. Analyse v. 
Biich. I. wnd IT. der pl. Gesetze) holds that éxeioe BA€rovra goes 
with dujAPopev—* which we showed (at 631b—d) to be é€xeioe 
BXérovra,” that & dinAOopev refers to human benefits (631 b 7), 
and that drodavodpev means “we will show them (i.e. the human 
benefits) to be supplied by the Dorian laws.” This is special 
pleading, with a vengeance. éxeioe PA€rovta must go with 
aropavovpev ; SujAGopev does not want a secondary predicate, and 
amropavovpev does.—This discussion of Dorian institutions (which 
is not carried through very far) is a dramatic introduction to 
the subject of the Laws. Bruns and others err greatly, I think, in 
taking it to have been the original subject of the whole treatise. 
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e7. dv Oeds éO€Ay: this pious aspiration was, as the speaker 
no doubt knew, not destined to be fulfilled (cp. on 778 b 7). 

633.43. kal vé te kat éuavrdv: Stallb. takes this to mean “it 
is not only Cretan institutions that are to be criticized ; Spartan 
and Athenian must come in for their share of criticism as well” ; 
and this explanation fits in well with the following kowds yap 
6 Adyos, ie. “the discussion is on law in general, not on Cretan 
law only.” Still, it is more likely that the Ath. means “the 
discussion will test the validity of your views and mine as well 
as of his”; Kou. y. 6 Adyos will then mean “we are all three 
open to criticism.” The (a4) A€éyere ody is pointedly addressed to 
both the two, and the subsequent discussion deals in particular 
with Spartan rather than with Cretan institutions. 

a7. kat tpitov 7) Téraprov ; “And thirdly, or fourthly ?” i.e. 
“ What shall we mention next as eritndevpata avdpeias ?”—iows 
yap dv xrA.: remembering that he had said that the investiga- 
tion of érirndedpara avdpeias is to serve as a type for that con- 
cerning the other branches of virtue, he is anxious to proceed 
formally.—Definite enumeration (SvapiOujcac@ar) makes for clear- 
ness (67Aotvra—mase.—in the next line); cp. below 894a8 ws 
ev eldcow AaPetv pet apiOpor. 

a8. cite pepo cite atT ata Kadeiv ypewv eote: with these 
words Plato is perhaps waiving aside the ontological question. 
Stallb. thinks they refer to ‘“‘litem et controversiam a Sophistis 


motam” and similar discussions in the Protagoras. Ritter is - 


possibly right in thinking that he has in mind somebody’s 
criticism of the term pépy aperns, but not the Sophists’ contention 
(that virtues of different kinds can each exist separately from other 
virtues),—St. quotes several passages in which Plato uses cire . . . 
eire (or an equivalent) in a similar way: Orito 50a, Sympos. 
212c, Laws 872e1, Tim. 28b; Ritter adds Laws 863b ev ev 
aity (sc. TH Wx) Tis pices cite Te TaO0s cite TL pEpos Ov 
6 Oupos. 

b7. rais yepot is a genitival dative of the instrument ; 
ep. 63le Kujoes TH odpat. (Moeris’s and Harpocration’s 
“yepoipaxlas IAdrwv Néuwv &” is now generally thought to be 
based on a mistaken reading of this passage, though Pierson—on 
Moeris 406—proposed, perhaps rightly, to read Yepoupaxiars for 
Tais xepot paxaus here.) 

b 8. I follow Hermann and Schanz in accepting Ast’s yuyvopevars 
for the MS. yryvopévwv.—The tw after dprayais is slightly 
apologetic. 
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b9. kpurteia tis ovopdéerar, “there is a service called 
Kpumteia.” Below, the passage 763a6 mpds de TovTors . 
ixavos ow¢erv (¢ 2),—in which occur the words «ire tus KpurTovs 
cite dypovopovs i?’ 6 Te KaA@v xaiper,—throws some light upon 
this institution. The service was so called because those on it had 
to keep out of sight. They hid during the day, and did their 
work — usually killing prominent Helots—during the night. 
Plutarch says (Lyc. 28) so cruel an institution could not have 
been devised by Lycurgus; that it must have been of later origin. 
No doubt, he says, that is what gave Plato the idea that Spartan 
institutions were only good for bravery.—Oavpartos roAvrovos 
mpds Tas KapTepnoets, “as full as could be of hardening toils.” 

cl. yewpodver, “in wintry weather,” a variety of the common 
Xetwavos.—As Ast says, both the privatives (avur. and dorpo.) 
go with yew. At 942d it is recommended that soldiers should 
get accustomed to lie on hard beds and go bare-headed and bare- 
footed. Cp. Xen. De rep. Lac. 2. 3. 

ce 4, The yvpvoradiac—the games of the naked—was a festival 
at Sparta at which choruses of men and of boys performed dances. 
Athenaeus (xiv. pp. 630 f.) mentions a “lyric” dance, called the 
yvpvoratouxy, of a stately and elaborate character, resembling 
the tragic €wpéAea. Ath. also says (xv. p. 678) that at the 
yvpvoratdiar the leaders of the choruses wore garlands of palm- 
leaves, which were called Ovpeatixoi: trépvnya ths ev Ovpeg 
yevopevns vikns. The festival occurred in the middle of the 
summer in the month Hecatombaeon; hence t7 Tot mviyous 
popy Stapaxopevwv. Probably the performance was a long and 
exacting one. 

c 6. exaorore, ‘in detail” (Jowett). 

c 8. Tv dvdpeiav ti Odpev ; ‘How are we to define courage ?” 
—lit. ““As what are we to set down courage?” The fact that 
temptations, like privations, are spoken of as endured and combated 
(he echoes the dvapayxopevwv in dvapzdxnv) enables the Ath. to slip 
imperceptibly from the subject of courage to that of temperance, 
which he thus presents at first as a branch of courage. 

c 9. drAds otrws: cp. the Homeric pay ottws; so Pol. 286 e 
evOds otTw, Pol. 296 a, 303d, Phaedr. 234 ¢ viv obras. 

a2. kai tivas devas Owreias KcoAakixds, “with all their 
powerful wheedling cajoleries.” (Cp. Romeo and Juliet 1. ii. 140 
‘‘a dream too flattering sweet to be substantial.”) The tuvas 
shows that the word Ow7zreias is used metaphorically, and that 
Pl. does not mean to add literal flattery as a third assailant of 
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virtue, in addition to desire and pleaswre-—There is a poetical 
redundancy about this expression, a redundancy which is one of 
the marks of a hastily written and unrevised work. When an 
idea is first put into shape a number of almost synonymous words 
flock into the writer’s mind, and he sets them all down without 
stopping to select. Apelt (Jena Jahresbericht 1907) well says that 
in the Laws we catch Plato at work; he has not had time to 
polish and arrange his material; his main anxiety is lest strength 
and life should fail him to get his*rich harvest of thought, as 
it were, under cover; perfect order and precision are not to be 
expected under such circumstances. Badham rewrites the passage 
for him thus: 4 Kat rpds 7oOov Te kal ydovns Tivas Sevvas Owreias 
(“deleto inutili ckoAakixds”), (Winckelmann and Schanz would 
also reject koAakuKds.) ¢ 

~ 3. otiopevwv, “who fancy themselves.”—xypivovs : this word 
—which some editors insert before rovotow and some after—is 
preserved only in the margins of A and O and in Clem. Al. Stro. 
ii. 108, The early vulgate inserted paddrrovoea after Ovpors. 

d 4. ofvar pev otrw is in an erasure in A and is omitted 
in O.—* Vocabulo otrw per epexegesin additur mpos TavTa Evp- 
mavra, ad quod ex antegressis repetendum elvat adriyy Stapaxny. 
Sic Sympos. 2154: Lwxpatyn 8 eyo erawveiv obtws Erryerpjow, 
6¢ «ixovwv” Stallb. Burnet is doubtless right in putting a 
semicolon instead of a comma after otto. 

e 2. 7) kai: we can hardly translate this cai otherwise than 
“also,” “as well”i; Schanz and Boeckh apparently do so; in that 
case we must make it do duty for the unexpressed pdovov (with rdv 
tov AvTov TTw). Schanz accepts Boeckh’s emendation of the 
MS. xaxdv to xaxiov, which he says is supported by a small 
erasure before the } of kaxov. The xaé in the following words is 
an objection to this, (Ficinus has detertorem.) 

e3. The padrXov, which Schanz placed at the beginning of 
Cleinias’s speech, formerly stood, in MSS. and edd. alike, as the 
last word of the preceding speech of the Athenian. 

e5. tov erovediotws TTova éavTov: the tov with the 
predicate has a deictic force ; it conveys an invidious distinction : 
“it is specially this victim of pleasure, isn’t it? (xov), that we all 
call self-conquered in the invidious sense.” 

63441. 6 Aws ody xrd.: the implication here foreshadowed is 
that, if there prove to be a grave defect in the legislation, it can 
be only partially of divine origin. 

a2. The metaphor in xwArjv is helped out by the Patvecv 
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in avtiBaivev. In deEud we have a simple pun: its figurative 
meaning of ‘‘shrewd” serves to introduce the following adjectives. 
—Again we have a redundancy of ideas, like that at 633d 2. 
(Schanz proposes to omit xopiva Kal, partly because the Kal was 
only added by the second hand in A.) 

a7. apporépats tais 7éAcowv : not a local dative, but in loose 
explanatory apposition to ipiv ; ep. 638 e 6.—yevovra Tov 7dovar, 
“while teaching men how pleasure tastes.” 

a9. dyovra eis péeras, “putting it (pain) in their way.”—pécas 
and avrov evidently refer to Avras: otherwise we should have 
avayka¢er and qeiGer. tiyats probably goes only with ereGev, 
though the thought of chivalry’s “ Noblesse oblige” might incline 
us to take it with vdyxa¢e as well—The (dependent) question 
breaks off abruptly, and the speaker begins a fresh (independent) 
one at wot 6) to express the idea with which he started; then 
the question is repeated in other words. All this is very con- 
versational in style. (St. and Jowett make péoas and adrév refer 
to 7dovds, and translate the two verbs as if they were in the 
present tense.) 

b1. The punctuation here should be adroév-—(Prof. Burnet 
agrees).—zov 61) xtA., “Where, I say, has this same enactment 
been made in your laws with reference to pleasure ?” 

cl. iows: it is difficult to be sure whether this means equally 
or perhaps here—the former, I think. In the next line it is_ 
perhaps.—kara peyara péepy kat Svahavy, “ (instances) on a large 
and striking scale.” * kata pepn means “in detail,” “in the 
several parts,” as distinguished from xa0’ 6Aov (Tim. 55e kara Te 
pépyn Kat xa@ dAov). Kata peydda pépy (a phrase which occurs 
also at Philebus 30b) means lit. in large details; the addition of 
kai Svuapavn emphasizes the fact that the details, to show the 
design, must not be insignificant, but conspicuous—evropoiny av, 
“T should not be at a loss.” 

c 4, opoiws: ie. as obvious as in the case of institutions 
intended to train men to disregard pain. 

c5. kat ovdev ye Oavpacrdy xrA,: the connexion of thought 
here, down to 635) 1, is this: “no actual system is perfect; not 
yours at Sparta and Crete, any more than ours at Athens. So, in 
our search for perfection, we must none of us feel hurt if 
deficiencies in his native institutions are exposed. We are too old 
for anything like pettishness. Well, it is natural that I should 
know, better than either of you, what fault the world finds, rightly 
or wrongly, with Dorian institutions. Now one of the best of them 
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—among many good ones—is that which regards any criticism of 


the laws, unless made privately by a magistrate or by an old man 
to a contemporary, as sacrilegious. There are no young men here, 
so we may proceed, 

d 5. byos & dy €TEpos ely : Ast cps. Arist. Pol. iii. 3 «t de Sixavov 
Siadvecy 7) pA) Suadvew, drav eis Erépav peraBadrdry moAurebav a 
modus, Adyos €repos. Stallb. adds Plato, Ap. 84e GAN ei pev 
Oapparéws ey® exw pds Oadvarov 7) ie aAos Adyos, pos 
& ovv xrA. Similarly Rep. 462d kat wept addov érovovy tov 
TOU avOpwrov 6 adtds Adyos, and Tim. 54 b Sidr dé, Adyos TAciwv. 
These and other passages (Stallb. cites Dem. Phil. iii. 16 and De cor. 
§ 44) support Eusebius’s Adyos against the MS. 6 Adyos here, and 
the & oty in the passage from the Apology gives some confirma- 
tion to Bekker’s 3” ov, which Schanz and Burnet rightly adopt 
instead of the MS. y’ odv. 

a7. cirep kai, “if (your laws are good) as in truth they are” ; 
ep. Soph. 238 b eirep ye kal aAXo te Geréov ws ov. 

el. With €€ vos ordpatos Tdvtas cvpdpwvety Stallb. eps. Rep. 
364a mavres yap €& évds oTdparos bpvovow. 

e4. With the suggestion of criticism in ovvvoet (trans.) here ep. 
our similar use of to reflect wpon, to think twice about. 

e6. With roveir Oar we may suppose éav to be supplied from d 9, 

635a1. drov tis tére Siavoias: I accept without hesitation 
Burnet’s punctuation of this passage, which connects t7s duavoias 
with drév. This word is part of the metaphor in eoroxdo Oar: 
“though far removed from the old legislator’s mind—as far as 
tore from viv—you have hit it. You must bea pdvtis.” There is 
a confusion between time and space which gives a certain haziness 
to the metaphor. (Schanz wants to bracket drdv.) For the 
gen. duavoias cp. Soph. Ant. 1169 eav & ary tovtwrv 7d xaipev. . 

a4. adeipe? bd Tod vopobeTov diadeydopevoe . . . py dev ay 
wAnppedciv, “the lawgiver leaves us free to discuss without 
offence.” dv wAnppedeiv for the simple rAnppedcty is an anaco- 
luthon ; perhaps the speaker meant us to feel that diaAeyopevor is 
equivalent to <i diadreyoipeba. 

a6. “xalsv. A” Burnet. I conjecture that what was originally 
written here was or. Tatra ovTws* Kal pdev ye avijs—that the 
CKAI, owing to the faintness of the I, the bad formation of the 
K and of the C was read as EICA. It was seen afterwards that a 
kat was wanted before pnSév and it was inserted in A above the line. 
(It is a slight confirmation of this that A has not ottws but otrw.) 
Schanz omits the cai. It certainly does not seem necessary if, as 
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Ast and Stallb. say, eis & means quapropter in the sense of where- 
fore, for which reason. But can it? The nearest approach I can 
find to this use is Soph Trach. 403 és ri; “for what purpose ?” 
but “with a view to which” does not suit this passage. (els Tovro, 
at 1 Timothy 4. 10,,is translated in the A.V. “ therefore,” but it is 
altered in the R.V. to “to this end”)—As against Schanz it may 
be urged that ye is much more natural after Kab than after eis d,— 
F.H.D. » omitting Kal, proposes to read efra for eis a. 

a7. od yap 76 ye yvOvai tu KTX., “it is no disgrace to a man 
to be told of something wrong ; if he is grateful to his critic, 
instead of being indignant with him, it may result in his being 
able to set the wrong right.” 

b2. For zw Stallb., Schneider, and Schanz accept zws, the read- 
ing of a Vienna MS. But the former stands very well here as an 
anticipation of rpiv. 

b 3. BeBaiws: proleptic ; so, Rep. 537 ¢, a method of paOyors is 
said to be BeBaros, and Rep. 585 e irrdv re dv GAnOas kab BeBaiws 
awAnpotro. In all these cases it is the result that is fixed and 
definite, not the process by which the result is reached. (BeBaios 
is a favourite word with Plato.) We must supply €p@ from above 
with dropov: “In what I say I shall not find fault; that can 
only be done after an exhaustive investigation: instead of that I 
will tell you the difficulty I feel about your system.” 

cl. dua TéAovs, “on every occasion.” 

c2. devéeir Gar: the paronomasia helps the formal statement of 
the analogy: it is not only pain and alarm that they will run 
away from; they will run away from those men who have had 
the training which they themselves have missed. 

c6—d 1. I would substitute a (,) for the (-) generally found after 
poBwv in d 1, because I take ef . . . yevnoovrat, kal . . . weirov- 
tat to be: the protasis, and dovAetcovor to be apodosis, <A 
parallelism thus comes out between the two cases: those untrained 
in fighting fear will (1) flee from the toils and troubles of life, and 
(2) fall before the better trained ; so too those untrained in resist- 
ing pleasure will (1) be worsted by pleasure (ravrév qetoovrat 
tots 7TT. Tov PdBwv), and (2) will be worsted and overcome by 
the better trained (SovAetcovos xrX.), The Kai before dpedér- 
tot then connects yevyjcovtat with weicovrat, that before pydev 
is epexegetic, inasmuch as pydév TOV aicxpov dvayKdferOat 
movety explains wherein the firmness (kaptepetv) is shown. I do 
not take yvyvépevor with dpedernror but with év rats ASovats (this 
I think is certain, and would hold even though it were decided 
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that it is better to restore the colon at #oBwy, to assume an 
asyndeton between wrefcovra: and dSovAe’iaovcr, and to make the 
kat before aeA€ryTot connect that word with dzetpor). dped€ry- 
Tor=dpedA€ryTou dvTes or od pepedeTypevor, “not being trained, 
in the presence of pleasure, to show firmness.” Cp. Laws 
655d ev rpdkeci te ravrodarais yryvopeva Kat Tbya1s.—evexa in 
¢8 is used much as at Theact. 148d mpoOvpias pev evexa, @ 
Loxpares, paveirar, and at Polit. 304a qeipas pev toivuy évexa 
avepds eorat: lit, here, “if they are left to their natural inclina- 
tion to indulgence.” 

c 8. Ast was the first to remove the comma from after 7dovas 
and put it after wovety: the sentence is more symmetrical so. 
évexa . . . 1)00vds corresponds in idea with yvyv. ev 7. 7Sovais, and 
qtt. Tov PoBwv with pydev tr. airy. dvayK. Toveiv.—The use of 
yAvkvOvpia—like that of yAvKtOvpos as an epithet of tavos at 
Ar. Nub. 705, and of "Epws at Ar. Lys. 551—shows the same 
confusion of ideas as our expression “a sweet tooth.” 

d2. ér aicxiw: the greater disgrace is partly due to the fact 
that men who in this case gain the mastery over them are some- 
times ravtdmac. kaxoi. In the former case the victors are at all 
events brave men. Also it has been explained at 626e that 7d 
ytTac0a. aitdv bf EavTod TdvTwY aicxioTOV TE Gua Kal KaKL- 
orov.—One thinks of Hannibal at Capua. 

3. kal tots KexTynpevors TA Tept Tas 7O0Vds, “nempe vis qui 
earum rerum domint sunt,” Ast. But there is more expressed in 
this idea of mastery than mere power of resistance: the men are 
masters of the whole art or science of pleasure (and are thus able 
to tempt others cleverly), 1a wept tas 7dovds is “all that pleasure 
business.” For xextjoOac in the sense of ‘‘be master of an art or 
science” cp. Laws 829¢ tov éréco. Toinow pev Kal potoav 
ikavOs KexTnpevor ev avrois eiow, (If the words are taken to 
meart simply “ those who have had the advantage of the experience 
of pleasure,” they come as a weak climax after or equivalent to 
Tots duv. kaprepeiv év T. 70.) 
| 5. 7H pév as regards pleasure: 777 5€ as regards pain and fear. 
—<ardos, “without qualification.” 

d7. xara tpdrov, “recte” ; cp. 638 ¢, 766d, Phil. 33, Polit. 
310c¢, Crat. 425b, Rep. 581b, Tim. 42e. (The whole of this 
paragraph is a model of Platonic, ie. superlatively beautiful and 
accurate, exposition.) 

el. wept tnAtKottwv, “about such weighty matters”; Thewet. 
162e oxore Te otv ot Te Kal Oeddwpos ci arodé£erGe miPavo- 
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Aoyia te Kat eixdoe repl THALKOUTWV Eeyouevovs Adyous.—zeT- 
oTevkevat padiws =“ to be cocksure.” 

e4, Ast. and Stallb. insist on taking 7d pera ratra as an 
adverbial phrase like 73 dd rotvrov, and Gv, or rather the ante- 
cedent to dv, as a partitive gen.; but (1) such a construction as 
that at Phil. 34 ¢ Aeyw pev toivur, & Ldxpares, 75y 7d peta TavTa, 
where 76 is the object of Aéywyev, is much more common in Plato ; 
(2) it is much more natural that the gen. which is the antecedent 
of év should have something to depend on ; and (3) the singular 76 
suits the context better, as being a direct reference to cwhporivy, 
whereas the antecedent gen. to 6v might be either sing. or plur. 
The only strict parallel to such a partitive gen. as they here 
suppose, cited by Stallb., is at Soph. 232b GAN avarddBopev 
TpOToV TOV Tept TOY copurriy eipypévov, where Burnet accepts 
Heindorf’s avaAdBopev <ev>. 

e6. A€ywpev, “I would suggest that we should talk,” or 
“we have got to talk.” At 632e the Ath. had proposed that they 
should take the érirndevuara of the different virtues one after 
another, and though, as Ritter, following Susemihl,. says, they 
have really been discussing cwdpootvn (disguised as a kind of 
avépeia) since 633d, this is the first time the virtue is introduced 
by name (since the cddpov Yvxijs fs in the enumeration at 631 c). 
This is a rhetorical artifice. Plato wants to show clearly how the 
arguments used about dvdpeta (and the training in it) apply equally 
to cwppocivn. No doubt also he wishes to bring out the wnity 
of virtue. (The—as I take it—superficial inconsistency of calling 
the virtue by two names has been the ground of many attacks upon 
the treatise. The difficulty felt is a real one. Possibly the passage 
from 633c 8 to 635e 3 was put in as an afterthought as an alternative 
way of introducing the discussion about cwppootvy. I have only 
room here to refer to Doering (ut supra), pp. 28 ff.)—I have adopted 
Badham’s pov te for the ri (ecquid?) of the earliest editions— 


-altered by Stephanus and Ast to ré. Seeing the preceding word 


ends in pev, it is very possible that pov was omitted in error : 
anyhow it makes the sense clearer to an English reader. (F.H.D. 
suggests that Plato wrote Aéyw* pov tu.) The Ath. here sig 
the question already put at 634b 1, 
e7. I do not follow Badham in rejecting 7) tais—* En purum 
putum recensorem qui genitivos illos a duadopoy pendere non 
intellexit.”—I think Plato adopted the unusual 7 instead of the 
gen. becatse his choice would lie between making zoAvrevopevwv 
agree with roAcrevov (understood)—and though he often uses rots 
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as subject to rodrrever Oat, neither he, nor probabl¥ anyone else, 
ever said 1 mwoAureia wodureverac—and writing such an awk- 
ward phrase as TOv TOV €iKky ToXutevopévov. Bdh., however, 
apparently, takes qoAvtevopevwv as agreeing with PeGy 
understood. He should at least have given an instance of the 
construction,— With zoAvrevoyevwv we may supply either roAcwv 
or avOpirwv, preferably the latter.— For 4 after Siaéperv cp. 
Phaedr. 228 d ois éby) Suapéperv TX TOU €pOvros HTH TOU 4), and 
Rep. 455 ¢ ravra tavra 75 Tov dvSpav yévos Siapepdvrws exet 7} 
7) TOV yvvatkov. For the omission of the second év cp. the 
similarly omitted izé at Laws 683e4 pov t7r6 tiHv ddrAXwv 7) 
opov adtov ;—eixy: Sparta and Crete had “divinely planned ” 
constitutions; other constitutions were made at random, not on 
any fixed principle—like the codes described at 630e, made by 
the lawgivers of the day. 

636a1. dorep Ta rept Tov TéAEuov vuvdy : hes “as (we did 
find some Superiority) in the case of avépeta just now.” 

a2. od pastor : napply, not with Stallb, etretv but, dvevpioxev. 

a3. mpos apporépas: “int. tiv avdpeiav et THv ‘owsppootyny. 
Male interpretes ad civitates trahunt,” Ast. 

a4. coucev .. . yiyverOar, “it does seem difficult for such 
things as institutions to be as clearly beyond dispute in action 
as in their intention” —in other words, “it is hard to get 
institutions that are as satisfactory in actions as they are in 
theory.” Ast is doubtless right (pace Stallb.) in taking dvaydur Py- 
THTOS as equivalent to the adjective—so Laws 968b tis de 6 
Tpdmos npsv yeyvopevos 6p Bis yeyvour av, Rep. 504 c PeTpov TOV 
TOLOUVTWY amroXetrov kar OTLOUV TOU OVTOS ov Tove pet pins 
y‘yvero1.—though I do not think he is right in taking 1d zepi 
Tas TwoXtreias as an adverbial phrase—“ circa civitates.”—Rather 
it is the subject of yiyverOa.. (This is better, I think, than 
taking 76 with yiyverOa.) With Ast’s construction “a man,” or 
“a lawgiver” would presumably have to be supplied as the subject 
of yiyverOar. His translation of the whole is: “circa civitates s. 
leges ita certum esse, h.e. tam certas leges (quae nihil controversiae 
vel dubitationis habeant) statuere, ut res ipsa, s. eventus respondeat 
legislatoris consilio.” 

a6. kudvveter yap xtd.: the parallel is adequately suggested, 
but the expression of it is not complete,—not even logical—the 
Kaddrep évs tots cépaciv has no right to be where it is.—This 
informality may be intentional (i.e. a dramatic representation of 
a hasty conversational style), or it may be due to hasty writing 
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(the informal ev « and the ra %pOv copara coming after the ev 
cpa. point to the latter cause).—Schanz brackets kaOdrep év tots 
copactv, Ast reads 6 for év @. 

a7. Te mpos ev copa: a variety for rpds év Te TOpa.—eriTy- 
Seva, “ treatment.”—éev @ ovk av haven we might translate, 
“ without finding that . . .” 

bl. érei, “for instance”; Prot. 319 e émel IlepixAgs, “ P. for 
instance.” 

b 3. xaXerd, “are a danger.” (Cp. Polit. 274b Onpiwv 60a. 
Xarera tas pioeis ijv).—mpods: lit. “in the direction of ”—“are 
dangerously liable to produce.” The young men of the cities 
named were ‘spoiling for a fight,” because they were so highly 
trained. Arist. Pol. v. 7, in speaking of a ordaovs at Thurii, sets it 
to the account of yevomevol tives woAcuiKol TOV vewTépwv. Op. 
Alcidamas, Odysseus p. 184, 1. 19 ov8’ év madaiotpa otd’ ev 
cuprocip, vOa diret epidas treiotas Kal owWopias yever Oar. 
Grote chap. Ixv. gives reason for thinking that the revolution at 
Miletus, described by Plut. Lys. 8, was not due to political 
differences. The Boeotians are well known to have regarded 
bodily training as a more important part of education than the 
training of the mind. 

b 4. xat 51) xaé introduces the next, and more weighty, charge 
against the yupvdov.—a charge often brought by ancient writers.— 
This whole passage, down to duvepOapKxévar, presents great diffi- 
culties. According to Burnet the original reading of A (and QO) 
was waXawdv vdpov, corrected by the writer—(I examined the 
passage in A and thought it was by a later hand)—to raAawv 
vopov: a later hand altered the w’s back to o and wrote vouipov 
as a variant for véuov in the margin. After erirjdevpa. follow 
the words kai kata diow tas 7. T. ad. ySovas. Two minor MSS. 
omit the kal, which seems to me likely to have been introduced 
by some scribe who took xara picw as going, along with radar, 
to qualify vouov, and took voyov as in apposition to Tas epi 
Ta appodio.a ydovds. This last view I think a mistake. The 
ndovai are pvc: as opposed to véum, and the force of the passage 
seems weakened if they are spoken of as a vouos. I have therefore 
accepted Boeckh’s rdAa dv vopspov, and Ast’s tas Kata piocy 
Tept Ta ap. ySovds. Most decidedly od pdvov avOpirwv adXa 
kat Onpiwv goes with diow. Stallb. oddly says it is a ‘ hyper- 
bolical” strengthening of the charge against the yupzvdova, that 
the mischief they wrought extended to animals, quoting Laws 
942d, where dvapyxia is spoken of as extending to the brutes. 
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The position of the genitives is a little awkward, but any other 
position in the sentence would be more awkward.— Then again 
this usage, where it is an institution of long standing, is thought 
to have corrupted the sense of pleasure, attendant on Ta ddpodiora, 
which is natural to the whole animal creation.” With the raAadyv 
vopyov of L and A® cp, Athen. xiv. p. 633b Karaynpacavrwv 
oXeddv drdvTwY TOV apxYaiwy vopipur. 

b 7. tus, “ public opinion.” 

el. cite zaifovra «ite orovddfovta évvociv det TA Tovatra: 
the effect of this parenthesis is somewhat as follows: “the comic 
peet, if you will let him, will tell you as readily as the philo- 
sopher.” 

c4. drodedécGa1, “to be yielded” or “ produced.” 

c6. kal tov mpwTwv Td TOApHp eivar Se akparevav OVI : 
at first sight this seems to mean: “and that the audacity of the 
original perpetrators is due to intemperance in pleasure.” But 
it is hard to see why this self-evident remark should be made only 
about the first perpetrators of the enormity, and still harder 
to understand the present e¢fva, especially after dodeddc Gan, 
Besides, 5.’ dxp. 75. makes an awkward predicate to efvar. I cannot 
help thinking that tov mpoétwv has a kind of adverbial foree— 
“prominently ”—and that the sentence meant “and that the 
audacity is in an especial degree due to unbridled lust.” Just 
such a use of mp@ros may be seen at Phil. 44e rpds Ta para 
peyeOe, —akpareia HSovev te Kal ervOvpidv occurs at Laws 
886 a, dxpareias jOovev Kal AvTav at 908 ¢, du’ axpdrecay 7Sovav 
kal Avrav at 934 a, and 7SovOv dxpdrea at Tim. 86 d. 

dl. ws Aoyoromcdvtwy tottwv: cp. above on 62447. 
This variant for the acc. c. inf. construction expresses the 
charge made against the Cretans: tov’rwy is emphatic—‘ that it 
was they who invented the story.” After a conversational break— 
the asyndeton is well marked by Burnet’s colon after tovrwyv— 
follows, as an amplification of the charge, what all the world 
supposed to be the reason of the invention: zpooreOyKévas thus 
depends on a verb of saying or thinking supplied from 
Katnyopovpev. 

3. rpooreOyxévar: i.e. Tots vopou.—kard, “to the dis- 
advantage of,” as at Ap. 37b kar’ éuavtod épeiv avrds. — 
5% “as they would have us believe.”—The «ai in d4 points 
the same way as the zpoo-: they followed Zeus’s injunctions 
in the laws; they followed (they said) his example in the vice, 

d4-e3. “Be that as it may, our topic suggests to us two con- 
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siderations which go to the foundations of the philosophy of law : 
(1) What pleasures ought not to be sought? (2) What pains 
ought not to be avoided?” These weighty words illuminate the 
whole treatise on laws which follows. Whether the lawgiver is 
enjoining or prohibiting, giving honour or fixing a penalty, his 
erirT}pn is shown in his power to answer these two questions. 
Nature provides the raw material in the form of the emotions of 
pleasure and pain; the educator of states and individuals moulds 
it by the habits which his laws and institutions induce. (See 
below 727¢ 1-5 for an instance of the legislator’s application of 
this principle.) 

d5. avOpérwv is emphatic; the myth dealt with superhuman 
beings. 

a7. &v te roAcow Kal ev idiows 7Hecw: Stephanus was the 
first of modern interpreters to write 7)0ecww (A LO) for the eGeovy of 
the inferior MSS. and the received text,—apparently as a conjec- 
ture of his own, and Stallb, follows him in interpreting the word 
to mean “abodes,” acc. to its old poetical use. It is certainly so 
used at 865e, which Stallb. quotes, but it there stands in the 
vague sense of “haunts,” not in that of houses, which he gives it 
here. Besides it is not cities, or houses or families, but the in- 
stitutions and constitution of the wéAcs on the one hand, and the 
habits and character of the idvdrys on the other, that are here in 
question, and it is best to take “citves and men’s characters” here 
as short for that. One half of the compound notion is mentioned 
in the first member of the comparison, and the other half in the 
second. 

"e2. (pov dirav: very possibly under these words he included 
not only individual animals, but the universe; an organism, 
which, like human communities, had its laws—the (gov ev éparév 
of Timaeus 30d. 

e4—637b6. To the height of this philosophical argument 
Megillus cannot rise, though he expresses polite admiration. 
He takes refuge in the practical consideration that you don’t see 
the drunkards about Sparta that you see at Athens and elsewhere. 

e 6. doxet pou used impersonally, followed by ace. ¢. inf. is rare. 
—The 76 added to 7dovds Pevyery expresses the fact that the in- 
junction to avoid indulgence had been under consideration before 
(ie. at 635 b 6). 

e7. duaxeAever Oar is a sort of historic present. “(I’m no 
philosopher) but it is clear to me that the Lacedaemonian lawgiver 
is right in that injunction of his to shun pleasure.” 
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e8. BonOjoe, “will take the field.” (It is a pity that the 
dictionaries do not give this as the primary meaning instead of 
“ assist.”) 

637a1, KédAAw7 avOpdrwv: see above on 62946. 

a2, For ob (which depends on 7jdovais) Ast suggested tf of, 
and Schanz actually prints 6: of; but od suits the vagueness of 
the antecedent better than 6’ of, ‘otro is explained a little 
further down to be cvpmdova and (rd) Tovrors cvverdpeva—the 
licence and exhilaration attendant on set occasions for drinking. 

a3. dvoia: the schol. on Arist. Nub. 418 throws light on the 
associations of this word: dvojtrwv Tov dppodiuriwy, THs ToLad- 
Tys Aayvelas. Td yap avontaive Td dia popaivery TO apo- 
Siovd ev EXeyov. Cp. Eur. Androm, 674 yvuvaika pwpaivovoar. 

a5. dowv Yrapridrais peAer, “with which Spartans are con- 
cerned,” ie. for which they are responsible. 

b1f. kai o'r MSS.; kai ovd Schweighiuser on Athenaeus 
iv. p. 43, where this nena is quoted, and where for Avcatto we 
find fioaito, which I have adopted. Those who read pboarro 
evidently took Avoviov as its subject, and made ¢yovr’ nom. 
in agreement with it (so Stallb.). Those who read Avoaito prob- 
ably took doris as its subject, and €yovr’ as acc, masc. sing. (so 
Ast in his edition, though apparently in his Lewicon he takes 
‘€xovr to be nom, neut. pl). The former view is supported by 
the only other instance of zpdédaci €yev in Plato (Rep. 469 c) 
where it means to provide an excuse. 

b2. dorep ev dpdéais eidov: the object of efSov in the mind 
of the speaker would probably be kwpdfovrds tivas peta. weOns (80 
Ast). For év dpagacs Ast quotes schol. on Lucian, Ad Tov. 
Tragoed. § 44 ev ri EopTH] tov Avovuciwy Tape. tois AOnvators ert 
dpagav KaGijpevor eo KWTTOV addi ous Kal eAowopodvro ToAA4. 
Tapoupia obv expdrnoev emt TOV bBpurtiKas Xpwpevav TO 
e dpagys. | 

b3. Kal év Tépavre b¢ rapa Tots yperépors arroixois: is Plato 
here slyly putting an argument for the Athenians into Megillus’s 
mouth? The Dorian, like a too strictly brought up child, when 
released from the rigid Spartan discipline, runs to excess in 
indulgence.—Juvenal calls Tarentum “ madidwm.” 

b7. ewawera pev . . . BAakixwrépa, “all indulgence in 
pleasure is good where there goes with it a power of saying ‘no’ ; 
where that power is weakened the man is a fool.” 

cl. ydép, “no doubt. ”—cov AdBour’ dv: AaBerOar twds is 
“to lay hands on a man ”—cp. Gorg. 486 a ei’ tis cod AaPdpevos . 
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els TO Oecpwtipiov adraydyo.—the Latin prehendere. Here it is 
used in the figurative sense of the Latin reprehendere—rtav rap 
npov dpovopevos: this Stallb. translates “nostra instituta de- 
fendens.” This would no doubt be right if, with Schanz, we 
adopted the Aldine alteration of the MS. jpav to apiv. At 
Symp. 219 a 7a rap éuod means “what I have to say,” ie. “ what 
comes from me.” At Soph. 265d we have dvev tv wap pov 
Aoywv, and at 251d év rots rap apiv Adyous with the same slight 
difference.—It will be seen that in our passage it is much more 
likely that roy is masc., and that dpvvopevos is used (as it often is) 
absolutely (‘in self-defence”) as at Laws 781b, where also it is 
subordinate to another participle vixdvTa (as deuxvis is here 
to it), tis Tov map pov then is “a man from (or ‘on’) our 
side ”—an Athenian. 

(b 7-d 5.) The connexion of ideas in this passage is this: 
“ Liberty to indulge is good, but not licence. Foreigners, though, 
are not good judges in the matter. What they take to be licence 
is often only a liberty to which they are not accustomed. But 
let us not waste time in condemning or justifying each other ; the 
only man who is before our tribunal is the lawgiver; and it will 
help us in our judgement of what is good or bad in law if we 
review carefully the whole question of the effect of wine and the 
regulation of indulgence in it.” Weare thus launched on a subject 
which occupies the rest of Book I., and is not finally dismissed 
till the end of Book II. In the course of its investigation we are 
introduced to the relation of véyos and the vouoberns to rasdeia. 

c4. drodver Oa, “absolve” (sc, Tovatta eritndetpara). The 
py which follows it is the same py that we had at 635a 5 after 
aeipeba (cp. Thue. i, 128, 3 dreAtOy pa) ddixeiv): the addition 
of the tot (ep. Xen. Hel. iv. 8. 5 rovrous ab Towra A€ywv Evye 
Tov pa) exmerAHxXOa) and of the GAN opOas make it seem 
stranger than usual to us. 

a3. ere yap otv cirwpev rAciw, “I really should like to say 
more still.” For ydp otv used in this way ep. Phaedr. 247 ¢ 
ToApnréov yap obv 70 PAS aAnbes €lirelv. 

4. epi ardons peOns: the explanation that follows (Aéyo 
& xrX.) shows that pen is not used here in the sense of strong 
drink, but in that of ebriety. We must remember that the Greeks 
drank nothing stronger than wine, and nearly always drank that 
mixed with water, and hence that the word péOn had not the 
disgusting connotation that its equivalent has among us. The 
effect of drinking wine—especially that of drinking more wine 
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than was necessary to quench the thirst—was noticeable—it is 
described below, 645d and e—but the degree of mental and 
physical incapacity that was associated with the word peOy and 
its cognates pefevery and peOvotixds was not so great as that 
associated with our words drunk and intowication.—opuxpor, 
“insignificant, immaterial.” The meaning of od cp. is helped by 
the following statement that it takes a wise lawgiver to decide 
how the practice is to be regarded. 

d6. 7d rapdray (“at all”) and 7) pH are both used with the 
verbal noun just as they would be used with a verb. 

e3. ravtdracr qualifies axpdty.—yvvaixes te Kal adroé: the 
emphatic position of the word yuvaixes suggests that Greek women 
drank less wine than men. Xen. De rep. Lac. i. 3 says that 
at Sparta the young women were allowed either no wine or only 
wine mixed with much water. 

638a1. In A and all other MSS. the words 6 Adore form the 
last words of the Athenian’s previous speech. According to 
O. Immisch (Phil. Stud. zw Plato ii. p. 51) there is in the margin 
of L (Stallb.’s Flor. 6) a note which says that a certain ratpidpyov 
fi BXiov contained a correction which made these words begin 
Megillus’s speech. Ast made the same correction independently. 
Who the zatpiapxns was, whose copy of Plato contained this and 
several other corrections of the text of the Laws (see Immisch 
ut supra), is not known.—For the d€ ye ep. Porson’s notes on 
Orestes 1234 and Medea 814. In the former he says, “ Ubi 
persona secunda prioris sententiam auget wut corrigit, post dé modo 
interposito, modo non interposito alio verbo, sequitur particula 
ye.” Burnet remarks, at the end of the preface to vol. v., that 
many alterations in the text of the Laws are due to a corrector 
who imagined that pév, dé or ody could not stand anywhere in a 
sentence except in the second place. Hence, probably, the dis- 
location of the 6 Amare here. 

a4. dréxpapro., “inexplicable, mysterious, of obscure origin.” 
Ast puts too much into the word in explaining it to mean 
“in quibus nullum indicium inest virtutis vel pravitatis.” This 
notion is added in the following words. 

a5. dpov, “criterion,” as above at 626 b 7. 

a6. viknv te kal ijrrav A€éyovtes paxys, “if we declare it to 
be victory or defeat in battle."—For the epexegetic participial 
clause cp. Rep. 33le ri dijs Tov Vipwvidny A€yovta opOas Aeyerv 
mept Sixatoovyns; It was felt to be rather strange here because 
of the antecedent totrov. Hence A€yovres was altered by some 
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to Brérovres. Stephanus mentions this reading: it is reported 
to have been in the margin of Voss’s MS., and Ficinus translates 
“si ad victoriam bella fugamque respexerimus,.” This unnecessary 
alteration is sufficiently condemned by the fact that PAérev, in 
the sense of respicere (ad), is always intransitive in Plato (ie. 
followed by a prep.). (At Zim. 51lc it is trans. in the sense 
of to see with the bodily eyes, and at Charm. 172c¢ in the sense of 
look for, seek; ep. Heindorf ad loc.) 

a7. The éreid) clause goes closely with the previous words.— 
I have put a colon after pays (as Schanz), also a comma after 
paxXouevat, removing the one usually put after xaradovAodyrat 
(which is a “historic” present). (? eel 6% yap.) This arrange- 
ment assumes for yép almost the force of “for instance.” 

b 2. Aoxpovs: for the early history of lawless Locri and its 
wonderful conversion by Zaleucus ep. eg. Grote ch. xxii. As to 
its later evvouia ep. Pind. Ol. ix. 17, and x. 15, Plato, Tim. 20: 
for its conservatism cp. Dem. C. Timocr. 744.—The defeat of the 
Locrians by a Syracusan force, here referred to, is probably that 
inflicted on them by Dionysius the younger in 456 B.c., when he 
had to flee from Syracuse. He had to fight with the Locrians for 
the possession of the citadel. If this is so we have a terminus a quo 


for the composition of the Laws (see below on 711e5)—Cean 


laws and Cean morals were proverbially excellent. Nothing 
seems to be known of the circumstances of Ceos’s subjection 
to Athens. : 

b 4, avrotd éxacrov: ie. taking them in fullest detail, and 
examining them minutely. 

b 7. rporov & xrX,: having dismissed the notion that the 
most powerful nations must needs have the best laws, the Ath. 
warns his hearers that no custom or practice ought to be praised 
or blamed without a careful consideration of the circumstances 
of the case, 

c2. Adyw AaBdvres: I think Stallb. is right, as against Ast, 
in taking this to mean discuss (verbally), rather than reflect upon 
(mentally). The word fnOév and the év rots Adyous of d1 make 
somewhat for this view. 

c 3. mpoGéuevor: rather more than propose here; it is “who set 
out to, make wp their minds to.”—evOds pnbev: ep. Theaet. 186 b 
evOds yevopevors, 

c4. For xara tpdérov cp. on 635d 7. 

c5. I have followed Ast and Schanz in adopting Cornarius’s 
correction of the MS. zvpots to tupods. CO. quotes from 
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Hippocrates kai pa) darA@s otrw Soxéew dre rovypdv Bpdmna 
tupos. For those who retain the reading rvpovs, the €xovta in 
c8 presents a special difficulty. tvpds might be used in either 
the sing. or the plur., but the sifgular rvpév, which would have 
to be supplied with ¢yovra, would not be natural Greek. As an 
article of food they always spoke of Tupot or Kuba. 

6. avrov: ie. Tov Bpdparos. —épyaria is the operation, effect. 
Stallb. eps. Prot. 353d xara tiv adrns THs povns THs Tapaxpnpa 
epyaciav, 

7. mpoofopd, “the application.” —The following relative 
clauses explain the word rpoodopav—more particularly is the inf. 
mporepery epexegetic of tporpopay :—I have not followed Schanz 
in adopting Madvig’s athetesis of this inf. Such an epexegetic 
inf. is just possible in the Laws. If an emending copier had 
inserted anything, he would, I think, have inserted rpoodépev 
de7, which is the reading of two,.inferior MSS. according to Stallb. 
—The points to be observed about the application of the diet are 
the manner of the application, the choice of recipients, the 
concomitant treatment, the state of the food, and the state of the 
_ recipients. 

d2. tocotrov povov: ie. only the bare word pe. 

d4. A has erarvoupev: alone, L and O have Xpupevor 
eratvoupev. Boeckh ejected é errauvooper, Schanz, rejecting ypwpevor, 
writes éraxoAovOotpey for eravvotpev. I follow Boeckh, and 
also bracket kal after éx. I can hardly believe that Bee. in 
these circumstances, in two consecutive lines, could have been 
used first in the sense of praise as opposed to blame, and then in 
the sense of back an opinion, whether favourable or unfavourable. 
I conjecture the original text to have been: pdprvow yap Kal 
eraiveTas Xpwpevor ExaTEpoL, oF pév, OTL KTA., and that éracvotpev 
was written in the margin of some copy, by a scribe who thought 
a verb ought to be supplied: when é7. got into the text, it became 
necessary to add a kai after éxdrepou. In any case the meaning is 
‘clear. The philosopher must not be content with the verdict of 
numbers, or with that of experience: he must go behind both, like 
the scientific doctor in the case of diet mentioned above. Both of 
us, says the Ath, are on the wrong tack: J, in appealing to 
numbers, you, in appealing to the witness of results, 

d5. xipuov: decisive—something that will settle the matter. 

dé. avr : Le. olvp; “vino abstinentes” Ficinus. 

a7. rovro: the last - mentioned argument from experience. 
jpiv is probably the Ath., but it may be the whole company. 
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According as we decide this point, we shall decide between tpiv 
and piv in e 5. 

e3. rept avtovd tottov, THs péOns: a bold and emphatic 
variant for epi adrqs THs péOijs—reipdpevos dv dpa Sivopas : 
we should begin a fresh sentence here, “And I hope that in so 
doing I may be able to show” ete. 

e 4. opOijv péPodov : i.e. the discussion is to be a lesson in logic. 

e5. apiv A, tiv Hug; see above on d7.—2epl atrov: i.e. 
Tept amravrwv Tov ToLovTwr, about all customs and institutions, not 
about €0y alone. It is not only on one subject that you will 
find yourselves (you, Spartans and Cretans) in the minority, and 
it will be as well for you to know how to answer attacks, 

e 6. Some editions read jiv here, on no MS. authority. 

63942. For 57 L has de, and for ry t75¢ Ast would read the 
more usual 77/5€ a, an unwarrantable alteration. 

a5. kat where we should say or. 

a6. tov kaxOv MSS.; Eusebius and Theodoret, in quoting this 
passage, omit the article. Cp, belowe4. tiwwv kaxdv Herm, 

a7. byes Kai dtwotv: an interrogative form of the very 
common ovdev byvés, used much as we use the (conversational) 
rotten and rot, sometimes of the morally unsound, sometimes of 
the nonsensical. The neuter is used adverbially here as acc. 
of the inner object ; so xpyordév tu Wekew 6. 6 Torovrov Woyos 
ovdev bytes Weyer would be “such a man’s blame sounds ridiculous.” 
—nyopeba MSS., ayovpeOa Eusebius. Ast notes that the 
MSS. not infrequently change a pres. to a deliberative subj. ; 
cp. c 5 below. 

a9. The mention of kaxol dpxovres leads naturally to the 
consideration of the ypyords apxor, itself a step towards that of 
the due ordering of ovpardova, 

b1. ody, a mere ghost here, as far as its illative force goes, 
serves the euphony of the sentence, by obviating the jingling 
Gv TE VAUTLE av TE pA). 

b 6. «dv Stephanus, cat MSS. 

b 7. Schanz agrees with Cobet in thinking that @s has dropped 
out before id peOns; but, as Ritter says, though this is palaeo- 
graphically possible, the comparison of 649d6 mav@ dca de 
ndovns ad peOtcKovta tapdppovas rove? shows that the metaphor 
could be used without such an introduction. Besides, would not 


’ Plato in that case have said ws trd péOns bd Tod PoBov? Ast 


cps. Critias 121 a peOvovtes ird tps. 
b10. To clear our ideas the Ath. introduces us to a “right- 
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down bad” ruler as well as to a good, and to a moderately 
bad one. 

b1l. ofddpa yvvarxov: so we find an adverb without an 
article qualifying a noun in Theaet. 183e ravy rperBirys, Dem. 
De f. leg. 385 apdynv 6rA€Apos, Thue. i. 122 dvtixpus SovAciay, ii, 47 
pOopd ovrws, Aesch. Cho. 929 kdpta pavris, Xen. Hell. vi. 2. 39 
para orparyyov, Ar. Nub. 1120 dyav éropBpia. These are all 
adverbs of measure ; but we also find paryy Kdpzros (Hdt. vii. 103), 
Aoyadnv AiMovs (Thue. iv. 4), Everaddv payxars (Thue. vii. 81), 
parnv Adyos (Eur. Jon 275). 

el. ri & erauvérny 7) Wextnv ; the oidue0a in ¢ 5, which picks 
up the broken thread of the construction, shows us what verb 
we have to supply here. So at Soph. 266c¢ ri dé tiv Hperepav 
téxvyv ; the following pijcopev shows that A€youev has to be 
understood : so at Phaedr. 264b ri d€ taAXAa; where raAAa is 
nom. with doxe? (which soon follows) understood—From 7 we 
must supply mentally a 7 to be the subject of aPéAtuos éoriv, 
while the 6 d€ py. op, ein goes on as if ei tus érarvoin had gone 
before. The style all through this passage is conversational, but 
the sense is clear, As another person (the dpywv) has been 
mentioned since the eracvérys, the demonstrative use of the 6 d¢ 
is quite idiomatic, It is difficult to see why Stallb. thought the 
passage “turpiter corrupta,” or how he mends it by writing ds 5) 
for 6 5¢—The introduction of the word xovwvia, which is quite 
legitimate as a general term including such communities as a flock 
of goats, or an army, leads up to the consideration of the ovpmrdcva 
which follows.—xowwviav adbrijy aity Kowvwvovoay is, as Stallb. 
says, ‘ eleganti quodam lusu dictum.” 

c3. The pire. . . dé is again “free,” but perfectly idiomatic. 
Op. H 433 jos & ovr dp zw 70S, éru O _epepedviny _wv0¥, 
Soph. Phil. 1312 ds peta (bvtov & or iy Kou’ dpurra, vov be 
TOV teOvyKoroy, Eur. Suppl. 223 xpnv yap ovre odépara abtKa. 
Sixatous Tov copdy cuppryvivat, evdatpovodvtas Sd eis Sdpovs 
KTaoOau pirovs. 

c¢4, There is a good example here in A of the way in which a 

writer's eye and hand may play him false. The first hand of A 
wrote dvapXovTwv in the place of & dvapXov oT pera KQKOV dpxovrov : 
A2 supplied in the margin the missing -xov 7 pera KaKx@v dp- 
which his eye had skipped the first time. After writing the 
letters dvap- his eyes, on returning to his exemplar, went to the 
dp- in apxéovtov. 

¢ 5. olopeBa i is the reading of Eusebius and of A?, elsewhere it 
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is oimpeOa; cp. above on a7.—For the 67 of A and Eus., O has 
av; A® has av, and O? 6y,—In the change from the sing. (6 dé) to 
the plural in Gewpovs we have the last of the conversational irregu- 
larities spoken of above.—For érawwéoeo Gat Eus. has ératveic Oa. 

c7. was & dy (ie. oiofyeOa): this av may have given rise to 
the dy suggested as a variant for 5 in ¢ 5, 

d2. éxe 5) (ep. 627¢38): Heindorf on Gorg. 460a says, 
“ mihi vox. €xecv in hac quoque formula, ut saepe alias, inhibend 
et subsistendit vi accipienda videtur’ '—somewhat, aes like our 
familiar “wait a bit.” At Ion 535 b €xe di pou 70d¢ ei, how- 
ever, and possibly here, éye 5 seems to be used just with the 
force of aye 67. A phrase so commonly used in conversation 
must have lost some of its original significance. ; 

6. ovderdmore: as Stallb. says, OedoacGe (not éGedoard tis) 
must be supplied here. 

9. dunpérnxa: this word is always used elsewhere in Plato 
with a personal object (though at Phil. 57 it is not expressed) in 
the sense of to Soobsee | put to the question ; here it means 
“inquire into,” “examine.”—0s €os eimeiv qualifies maras ; cp. 
Adam on Ap. 17a and Rep. 341 b.—6Anv pev . .. popua 8 et 
mov... Ta woAXG dé, “I have never seen or heard of one that 
was as it should be throughout, and though I may have seen 
insignificant parts that were proper here and there, still I may 
say I found the majority of them altogether at fault.” In 7a 
mo\Xd and cipravta we have the same change to the neut. as 
that noticed on 638 e 3. 

e5. pets pev yap xrd.: a polite way of hinting disbelief in 
the existence of such a thing as a “ proper” ovpardovov.— evs, 
“at first sight.’ ! 

640 a 4. 7d pev: demonstrative, “this ee you do know, 
don’t you?”—ev . . . kowwviats mpdgewv ovtivwvodv, “in any 
kind of concerted. action.” 

a5. éxdorous agrees in sense with the individual members of 
which the companies spoken of are composed ; we should translate 
“for each set of people.” aavrayxot is “in all cases,” i.e. in every 
sort of company. 

all. rov deAdv: “frequentissime Graeci a singulari collective 
vel infinite posito ad pluralem transeunt” Ast, who cps. 853d 
poh Tes eyyiyvynra .. Os... odroe.. . ylyvevrat, 

b4. ravri rpdrw as at Theaet. 148d, “at all costs.” 

b6. viv O€ ye . . hiAoppootvns: the connexion between 
otparomédov and d&p£ovros is so close that the fact that orpatoréow 
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has come before vepi makes it easy to interpose A€éyouey between 
mepi and dpfovros. The nearest approach to this arrangement 
among the parallels cited by Ast is 697 ¢ 7 Ilepoa@v repi duaoKeyis 
THs Todureias ; he also cps. 676 ¢ 6, 691 b 2, 834d 3. It is difficult 
to know whether otparo7védov was felt as a gen. dependent on 
a noun (a4p£ovros being a slight, though significant, modification 
of dpxovros) or as governed by a part. of the verb dpyew.— 
€x9pois is governed by the verbal noun dpsAtas (cp. 6314 3). 
—6pidias is plural, I suppose, because it takes two armies to 
make a battle.—(Against Badham’s rewriting of this sentence 
—oartpatnyod répi éyopev ap£ovtos avdpdv dpsrAias — there 
dre at least two strong objections: (1) what can have been 
the motive for changing so simple a construction into a 
very complex one? (2) whereas, in the version in the text, 
dpfovros goes equally well with éyOpaév and with ¢idwv, 
otpatnyov will not go with both. The sentence as we have it 
seems to me quite in the style of the Laws,—Ficinus translates 
“non de exercitu nec tmperaturo.” Hence Schanz reads ovd 
ap£ovros.—Burnet says A does. read $p50r708, not, as Sch. says, 
ap£ovres.) 

b8. eipyvy and drAodpooivy (peace and goodwill) have already 
been mentioned together at 628¢ 10. 

2. ovK aOdpuBos: ie. somewhat of a chaos, and therefore 
needing, more than anything, an apywv. 

c 3. Cleinias’s very ready assent, here and in his next four 
answers, to any suggestion of a fault that may be found with a 
ovproovov, shows him still incredulous. 

c4. xal rovro.s : this company, as well as the other company 
(of soldiers) spoken of above. 

c6. a0dpyBor, “orderly.” 

c9. rept cvvovclas (ace. pl.) dpdvisos : this corresponds to the 
copes in d4, The particular wisdom here denoted is largely 
covered by Dr. Johnson’s (grammatically indefensible) word 
“clubbable.” The instinct and tact implied in the English word 
is at all events indispensable for the office in question. 

c10. The position of the re is not logical: grammatically the 
two main items to be connected are (1) the guardian of what is 
present, and (2) the producer of the hoped-for addition ; whereas 
the position of the re forces us to think of the two items as (1) 
the present, and (2) the futwre (augmented) good-fellowship.—There 


is a further structural irregularity in wAciovos, which does not 


depend on éripeAnris (one who takes care) alone, as in grammar it 
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should, but on a sort of compound noun émipeAntis Saws eorar 
which is equivalent to one who produces. (Possibly Plato did not 
like the sound of piAagé re rhs, or perhaps he began with the 
continuation kal ras éoopuévyns in his mind, and thought, as he 
went on, that it did not express all that he had to say, and so 
chose the fuller phrase,—all that remained of the former being the 
case of 7Xeélovos.) 

4. vidovra re kal coddy : though codér is the equivalent of 
ppovipov wept cvvoveias in ¢9, vydovra (in the literal sense) 
introduces only one, though the most essential, of the conditions 
on which the character of the d@dpuvBos of ¢6 depends. Cp. 
Aristotle, Pol. 2. 12 (1274b11) IlAatwvos 8 . . . (i8tos) 6 aepl 
THY peOnv vopos, Td TOds VHpovTas TUpTOTLApYeEiV. 

d6. «ai is here or.—yvéos introduces a new condition, in such 
a way as to imply that it would, of course, have been taken for 
granted: “young and inexperienced” is almost the same as 
“inexperienced” alone. (There is something attractive about 
Badham’s véwy for véos, but, on the whole, I think that, if véwy 
and véos had equal MS. authority, the latter is preferable——* If, 
with a drunken or a ae inexperienced chief, an assembly of 
drunkards does not signally come to grief, it will be far more by 
luck than good guiding.”) 

d9-e 5. In other words, the critic of cvuardova must be quite 
sure that what he is blaming is not some accidental accompani- 
ment. He cannot be sure of this until he has seen a ovprdc.ov 
properly conducted under favourable conditions. If then he 
condemns it—and he may—we must listen to him (eg. you 
mustn’t select a rotten apple, when you want to condemn apples as 
such—avrd Td mpaypa). 

e4. may, “any proceeding ” (without sober guidance), 

64123. The next question the Cretan puts is: ‘supposing 
that we are wrong in blaming ovprdova, what good do they do?” 

a4. tovro 7d mepi Tas méces voutpov, “this drinking institu- 
tion.” I have followed Schanz in reading dp0s for the 
MSS. 6pOdv. Since 639d 1 we have had dpOis yevopery, dpOds 
ylyvopevny (twice), yeyvopévwy opOdrara, and yuyvopevoy opOds, 
It is more likely that a scribe mistook the termination than that 
Plato shonld have varied the phrase here. 

a5. The antecedent to 6 is otpdrevya, not the statement 
about it. 

a7. vikn wodguov: so above 638 a7-viknv paxns (at 647d 
THY év TH TOAEUY vikyny, at ¢ 4 below toA€uwv vikas). 
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bil. For raidaywyeiv as a variant for dpxewv, “lead,” St. eps. 
Laws 897), Tim. 89d (cp. our “ruler and guide”). The word is 
cunningly chosen (and as cunningly repeated in b 3), to lead our 
minds to the great subject of waidefa.—ri péya ; ie. what result 
corresponding to the od opixpdy dyabdv produced by an army ? 

b 3. ré d€; this is not a repetition of Cleinias’s question, which 
would be dre (cp. Euthyphro 2c, Laws 662b 1), but is “to take 
another point,” or “again.”—The indirect way in which the Ath. 
suggests that’ symposia may have a moral, educative action 
heightens the dramatic effect : at the same time it is polite. This 
is the second time he has turned the tables on the two Dorians. 
First he proved that ovocitia, which they cited as émitndevpata 
dpetns, were bad for morals; and now he is evidently going to 
show how ovrdo.a, which they prided themselves on not having, 
may help to form the perfect character. 

With this transition to the subject of radeia at b6 we pass 
from the Introduction to the main subject of the treatise, with 
which, as has already been hinted once or twice, the consideration 
of the educative value of constitutions, customs, and laws must be 
inseparably connected. We see that the proposal to investigate 
Dorian institutions was only a dramatic introduction to the 
consideration of laws and customs from an independent philo- 
sophical stand-point. Cleinias and Megillus, we are to suppose, 
began by thinking that the main purpose of the conversation was 
to investigate their own institutions, but I cannot understand 
how a modern reader should think that Plato, at any period of 
the composition of the Laws, had this in his mind as his main 
object. 

b4. xara tpdrov: see above on 635d 7.—All the texts, 
apparently, have 7) tovro, as if it were a question : surely it should 
be 7} Tovro. 

b 5. ovrws : opposed to the éAws that follows—“ Bpayi 77 A L, 
Bpaxt te O” Burnet. Bpaxt re ty Bekker.—“Sic sexcenties 
Bpaxt 1, Bpaxéa arta, cpixpdv te et opixp’ arta usurpatur. 
Ejectum videtur ts ob sequens 777” Stallb.— What the Ath. says 
here is: “any educational influence, even though it only affects a 
few, deserves respect, as part of a great and important system.” 

b 6. dAws : ig. not about individual cases, but in general. 

cl. mpdrrovev : intransitive. 

2. madeia pev otv . . . amatdevoiav: Cleinias had instanced 
vikn Todguov as an important result (wéya): the Ath. says it is 
merely one among the advantageous results of wavdefa, and, far 
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from being so indisputably peya, as Cl. thinks it, it sometimes 
undoes some of the advantages to which it is incidental—as indeed 
is implied in the proverbial qualification Kaéye/a, which nobody 
ever heard applied to zacdeia,—The argument does not seem quite 
on all fours here, unless we admit an extension of the phrase to 
cover remoter consequences. What was generally called a Kadeia 
vikn would be less likely to produce jBpis in the victor than one 
which had cost him less.—For Kaéyeéa Ast quotes from Erasmus’s 
Adagia; “undecunque natum est adagium, Cadmeam victoriam 
appellabant infelicem etiam ipsis victoribus.” 

c 8. doxets xiv, ‘we are to conclude then!”—Cleinias can 
hardly believe his ears; still less, doubtless, when he hears the 
Ath.’s confident assent (d 3).—rijv év Tots oivous Kowiy SvatpuByy : 
lit. “the occupation of drinking in company,” a blunt phrase 
adopted by the Ath. himself at 645 ¢,3. 

d1. as eis radelas peyddAnv potpay teivoveay (the construc- 
tion—after A€yers—is a variety of that noticed on 624 a7), “has 
an important educational tendency.” 

d6. 7 pev dAnOés : used adverbially, as at Thue. vi. 33. 2 
mpopacw pev “Eyerraiwy Evppaxie . .. 7 € dAnOes Tixedias 
ervOvpia.—*To be quite sure that this is so in very truth” 
(SucxupiferOa here, I think, as at Theaet. 158d, Orat. 440, 
means “to maintain,” or ‘insist upon a thing to oneself,”. and so 
“to feel sure of ”. Cp. Tim. 72d 7d pev aAnGEs, ws eipytar, Geod 
cuppiravtos TOT av obTw povws Siu x vprfoipeBa. 

a7. “As we have embatked on the subject,” he goes on, “ you 
are welcome to my opinion.” \ 

10. weipipeOa: indicative, I think. 

e2f. Before Burnet, all interpreters took ovvretva: as govern- - 
ing tov Adyov. He, however, puts a comma after, as well as 
before, ovyteivat, ie. he takes it absolutely, with émé, in the sense 
of “do your (and my) best to,” and governs rdv Adyov by dnAdoar. 
This makes the arrangement of the latter part of the sentence 
seem awkward. But the apparent awkwardness is not foreign to 
the style of the Laws; and it was perhaps intended to give special 
emphasis to tov Adyov. On the other hand it clears up the con- 
struction of the earlier part of the sentence. How obscure this 
was we may see from the fact that, while Ast says we must 
supply in sense ovyteivar Tov votdy with buas (getting it out of the 
cvuvreivar-Tov Adyor), Stallb, explains the “ zeugma” by supplying 
avapépev Tov Gyov TeLpwpevovs with byas.  Plato’s usage too is 
more in favour of strive, as a meaning for ovvreivas, than direct. 
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Teipdpevov agrees with the subj. of dyAdcat, and, with dpds yé 
ws, means “to the best of my powers.” 

e 5. aov: the order here is of the same involved kind noticed 
in the cvvretvar sentence.—viroAapPBavovoww is used here, .as at 
Apol, 28e ws eyo wnOnv Te Kat irédaPov, in the sense of believe, 
be under the impression. 

e7. “I think of as many matters as he; but I give heaven 
thanks, and make no boast of them” (Jaques, in As You Like It). 

64241. cKore 51) pr) S6€av bpiv rapdoyopat, “I am anxious 
not to give you the notion.”—In wept cpyxpod L has undoubtedly 
here preserved for us the right reading (and so 02): A and O! had 
Tept opuKpa. 

a3. dvaxabaipopevos, “developing, expounding” (a long argu- 
ment). Ina passage of Porphyrius’s Life of Plotinus (quoted by 
Ritter and Preller, p. 517) the word occurs in this sense: P. says 
that Plotinus, and two other pupils of the philosopher Ammonius, 
bound themselves pydév exxadtrrev tov’ Appoviov dSoypdtoy, é 
6) €v Tais axpodcerw avrois avexexdGapro “which he had 
expounded to them in his lectures.” Plato probably uses it con- 
sciously as a metaphor—from the extracting the metal from the 
ore (Laws 678d). Ast takes the word to mean elaborate (a long 
speech), a slightly different view. Stallb. thinks it can mean “ to 
make by way of explanation” (a long speech). (Badham rewrites 
it dvexds aipdpevos !)—7rd dé, “at vero” Stallb., who eps. Apol. 
23a; see above on 630d.—% kata iow .. . arodafeiv, “its 
scientifically correct treatment can never get clear, and adequate 
expression in (philosophical) argument without (the help of) a 
correct theory of povovxy”; and this last, he says, cannot be 
discussed without an exposition of what is meant by education in 
general, of which it is a branch.—That didpAwors means “ correct 
treatment” we are helped to see by the ev tots Adyous that follows. 
—For otk .. . cadés for ovdév cadés cp. Rep. 368a ravy yap 
Getov rerdvOare, Crat. 425d and Soph. 247¢ BéArvov for BéAridv 
tu.—For cades awodaPeiv cp. Polit. 277¢ eouwev.... THY... 
evapyevav ovk areAnpevar Tw. P 

a7. opare . .. Adyov: the first four words cannot be any sort 
of apodosis to the «i clauses that follow. They mean: “Consider 
(both of you) what we had better do.” The following construction 
seems rather slovenly, and it is not surprising that Hermann 
(followed by Schanz) wants to delete from ¢i to Adyov. The 
nearest approach to this is such a construction as the first ¢i clause 
‘at Xen. Cyrop. iii. 3. 49 ri 8’, ey, & Kipe, «i Kal od cvyxadécas, 
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ws ere Ferri, TapakeAevoaso, ei apa Tr Kal od apeivdus Toumais 
Tovs otpatuitas; Here the ri; (“how would it be?”) has to be 
supplied out of the previous épare Ti row@pev. Another ei clause 
depending on something not expressed is that at Laws 744a «i 
po. cvpPaive. TovT 7 Kal adroTvyxdvw Tov aKoTov; The con- 
versational anacoluthon is best marked by a —. 

b 3. zpd€evos apparently used as an adjective here : so €évos at 
Soph. 0.7. 219 (also c. gen.) aya vos pev TOO | Adyou Tood” " eLe po. 

b4. maow rtois mawiv, . . . evdverar ExarTov jpov: the 
peculiarity of the anacoluthon is that there seems to be a tardy 
attempt to mend it; éyyéyovey, which comes as if after a 
parenthesis, is a sufficient explanation of the dative rawiv ; again 
quite conversational. 

b5. Ast unaccountably takes tavty as adverbial (* propterea ”). 
Its separation from Ty 7oAct gives it special emphasis. tavry 77) 
mode. depends grammatically on evvora rather than on mpogevwv, 
though the proximity of zpofévwv to ty wéXAe is significant. It 
shows whose mpdgevor are being talked of.—Badham rejects 7pov 

.. TWoAEL as a “ misert magistelli interpretatio,” and Schanz follows 
him. The omission certainly seems to improve the sentence. 

b8. tov raidwy evOvs: the gen. depends on dxovwv; the 
qualifying «dvs has very little definite meaning. We might 
say: “If I heard the mere children talking, and they, being 
Lacedaemonians, had some fault to find with, or some praise to 
bestow upon, the Athenians.”—In the margin of Cod. Voss. was 
written €k tov taidwv edOds: Schanz adopts this, but such a 
phrase would come too soon after €x véwy evOus, and the loss of the 
ex, if it was there, is hard to account for. As it is, the preceding 
éx vewy evs helps to show that «d6%s goes with raidwy here.— 
The plur. ipov applies to the whole body of mpdéevor of Athens, 
of whom Meg. was one—the pov tov rpokevuwv of b 6. 

c 2. Ace. to Boeckh xax@s péfew tuvd is a Laconism. It is 
certainly not ordinary Attic. 

c 5. macay, “thorough, hearty.” 

C7. duafpepdvtws To.odror,: Ritter quotes Ep. vii. 336d 
poBeicOar dé pnde’AOnvas* cio yap Kal exei mavtwv avOpdrwv 
Suapépovres mpds aperiy. 

c 8, The two points about the goodness of the good Athenian 
are: (1) that it is spontaneous (attopuds); it is open to him, as 
it is not open to the Spartan, to be bad in all sorts of ways, if he 
likes ; (2) it is genuine, and the mark and warrant of its genuine- 
ness is that it is (as we should say) perfectly natwral—the gift of 
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the divine author of the whole scheme of things—Oeéa poipa: at 
Laws 875 c, a natural endowment (pier) is spoken of at the same 
time as a divine gift (Geia poipa); at Phaedr. 230a, a “divine 
disposition,” Geta tis kal atudos poipa, is spoken of as the gift of 
nature (fiver); at Apol. 22c, a poet’s “enthusiasm” is spoken of 
as pices, at Jon 534¢ it is spoken of as bestowed Geia poipa (see 
E. S. Thompson on Meno 89a). Of course all that is pice: is not 
Geia poipa—ep. Critias 121a where 7 Tod Oeod poipa is spoken 
of as disappearing from a man, and being replaced by the purely 
human—rd dv@pwrivov 7}O0s—and many gifts of providence are 
adventitious, and not natural, but where the nature zs of divine 
origin, it is of the right sort—no sham.—For dAnOds Kal ovte 


tracTas St. cps. Soph. 216 ¢ pr) TAGTTas GAN dvTws Piddcodor, ° 


and Rep. 485d pa) mretAacpevws GAN aAnOGs drAdcodos. 
(Valckenaer rejected Oeia poipg . .. tAaocTds as an explanation 
of avropvas; Cobet rejected aAnOds . . . mAaords; Schanz 
rejects Geta poipg.—Thompson on Gorg. 506d takes Geta poipa 
in this passage closely with atropvas.) 

a2. oréca: soatd4. Both men answer in the same strain ; 
they are content to have the present topic thrashed out however 
long it may take. 

d 4. 775, “here,” ie, at Cnossus. It is best to give ryde the 
local sense, as at 630c2 and d5. (Ast takes it as ovrws, and 
suggests altering it to 757.) If this is right otkeios in d6 
will not mean, as Bergk thinks, “our fellow-townsman,” but 
“4 connexion of mine.” There is a dramatic propriety in the 
fact that, as Stallb. points out, Cleinias should bear to Epimenides 
the same relationship that Plato himself (i.e. the Ath. stranger) 
did to Solon. 

a6. It is best, with Grote (vol. iii. p. 88), to acknowledge that 
we have here ‘‘a remarkable example of carelessness as to chron- 
ology,” but we need not lay it at Plato’s door; nor are we driven 
to convict the Cretan, who makes the statement, of what St. Paul’s 
quotation at Titus i. 12 asserts to be the national vice of his 
countrymen. As below at 677d 8, where the Ath. refers to 
Epimenides as “your friend of quite recent times,” Tdv drexv@s 
xGes yevdpuevor, and alludes to another wonderful story about him 
—so here Plato (dramatically) ascribes to the Cretan an amusing 
ignorance of Athenian history, as well as a natural disposition to 
make Epimenides play a prominent part in a time of ‘national 
crisis. (Meursius, In Solon. ch. 9 conjectured pxa, ie. 121, for déxa.) 

el. PoBovpevwy tov Leporxdv ’"AOnvaiwy ordAov: a similar 
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dislocation of what seems the natural order where genitives are 
concerned is not uncommon in the Laws. St. quotes 648e THyy 
mavTov Array poBovpevos dvOporoy Tov TwpaTos, 688 b mpos 
Tporny THY 7s oupadons nyeuova dperiis, 730a pel’ of yap 
ixerevoras pdprupos 6 ixerns Geod <dm>peTuxev dpodoy vay, 858 ¢ 
Tots pev Tov dAAwv ovyypdppaci mointov, 873d ev Tols TOV 
dwdeka plow PEpov. 

e 4, efeviOnoay tpiv, “formed a friendship with you.” 

e 5. of mpoyovo. pov: ie. our family (at that time), in the 
person of Epimenides.—ex rdcov, ‘‘from that day to this.” The 
eywye that follows shows that Cleinias speaks of his own family, 
and not of the Cnossian state (see on d 4). Ast quotes Diog. Laert. 


‘L 111 “AOnvaior 5 radavtov eYndicavto Sovvas Ure 6 


dé TO pev dpytpiov ob mpoorjkato, didiav be Kat ovppaxiay 
eToUnTaro Kyorotwv kal A@nvaiwv, 

643423. TAS eud.. . divacGar . . . od wavy padi, “when 
it comes to being able to do it, my task is none too easy.” The 
vagueness of Ta éua (probably even more vagtie than 7d éuov, for 
which see Heindorf’s note on Theaet. 161e) allows of its being 
used, by a slight zeugma, in a slightly different sense with pqdua. 
As the subject of érowua it was equal to ¢yd.—For the connexion 
of the notions of BovAnors and dvvapis cp. Gorg. 509d wétepa 
Svvapuv 7) BotrAnow ; KTA. 

a4. mpds Tov Adyov, “for the purposes of the argument.” Cp. 
Phaedr. 257» iva... ardA@s rpds "Epwra pera prtocdpwv Adywv 
tov Biov moinrat 

a5. ti mor eoriv Kal riva Siva exer: ep. Laws 892a 
Puxnv ... ayvonkévar Kivdvvevovor . .. oldv Te dv TuyXavEL 
kat Svvapuv iv éxet, and 964c2 iv dtvapu exe Kakia Te Kal 
apety, Phaedr. 237 ¢ rept epwros otdv Te ote Kal iy exer Sbvapev 
and 265d «i avroiv Hv Stvapw téxvy AaBeiv Sivas Tis, odx 
axapt. As divacOat sometimes means significare, so Sivapus often 
means significatio. (Ast in Lex. gives eight instances.) In these 
three passages, as at Gorg. 455 d—where Cope translates tiv THs 
pytopixns Sivapuv dracav “the entire foree and meaning of 
rhetoric”—I think the notion in the writer's mind is rather 
“what the term implies,” than “what the thing can do.” Ritter in 
a valuable note (p. 11f.) says that in these passages it means 
“what the thing 7s.” Referring to Peipers, Ontologia Plat. 250 ff. 
he says’ that with Plato e?vae is nothing but the dvvapus tov 
Touiv Kal maoyxew. If that is so, we have in all these passages 
a simple tautology. . Cp. Soph. 247 e 3. 
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a6. iréov elvar tiv . . . Adyov: “accusativus, in hac structura 
Atticts ‘usitatus, Platoni imprimis frequentatur,” Heindorf on 
Phaedr. 272e. Among other passages he quotes Laws 688e tév 
ye vopoberny . . . meipatéov Tais roAEoe Ppdvyow . . . eurroveiv. 

a7. tov Gedv: ie. tov Avdvucoy, an ennobling periphrasis for 
oivos. Cp. 773d where ofvos is spoken of as chastened id 
vipovros érépov Geov. These words may also contain a reference 
to the part to be taken in education by the god as the inspirer of 
the Dionysiae Choir. pans 

b 3. A€eyous av: so below 782d 9, Parm. 126a, Phaedr. 227 c. 

b 5. rovro aité: antecedent to dtiotv (not, as Stallb., to 7d 
ayadov etvar ériodyv).—ek taidwv edOis : see above 642 b 5 éxk vewy 
evOus. 

b6. éxdoros : neut. (so Ast—not, as St., masc.). We should 
understand it better if Plato had written év exdorows Tots Tov 
Tpaypatos TporyjKovoe.v. Probably he did not like the sound of 
two consecutive words beginning with zp, and for some reason 
preferred not to say tots mpoojKovet Tov mpdypatos.—The mase. 
ot mpooyjKovtes is used as a subst. with a possessive gen. depend- 
ing on it at Apol. 34b; the neut. rpooyjKovra is equally substan- 
tival here. 

b 8. 7) Tuva oikoddpov: “rus est forte (etwa) qua significatione 
praesertim cum 7 conjunctum gaudet. Sic infra 644 a 7) twa mpds 
ioxtv, 740¢ 1 Ties appeves, 838 ¢ 1 Tivas Oidéizrodas, [867 b 7 
Twas ws akovoiovs], 898 e 1 Tivos depos, 933d 7 Ti exwdais, 
934a 7 Tww erOvpias” Ast. So Rep, 431a7 drav de id 
tpopns KaKns 7) Tivos OptAias KpatnOyn, Laws 757d3 7) Kat 
Kparos Sjpov Tt, 950d 8,—With regard to this early specialization 
in the education of the craftsmen, if it had been objected to Plato 
that this sort of training would make a man into a tool, he 
would probably have answered that he meant his oikoddépou and 
yewpyot to be tools. Possibly too, if it were urged that you cannot 
tell at the beginning of a child’s education what calling he will be 
best fitted for, he would have said that it is for the good of the 
community that crafts should be hereditary. Cp. Rep. 415a are 
obv ouyyeveis Ovtes Tdvres TH pev TOAD Opoiors av ipiv avtots 
yevvore. 

e4. For dvayxaia followed by an act. infin, St. eps. Soph. 242 b, 
Gorg. 449 b ciot pév, & Vixpares, Eviar TOV droKpicewy avayKaiar 
dia paxpav Tors Adyous woreio ar. 
 ¢5, immedvery raifovra: this suggests to us a rocking horse, 
or the radaywyés on all fours with a child astride on his back. 
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It should be remembered, however, that waifewv is a cognate of 
mavdela as well as of radia, and that the line between ‘the two 
was not nearly so sharply drawn with the Greeks as it is with us. 
Only the two richest classes at Athens had to serve as cavalry. 
As efor they had to learn to ride in earnest, but it was probably 
not this stage that Plato was thinking of here. 

c6. wowvvra, the reading of the MSS., whether due to the 
original author or to a copying scribe, must be a slip for zoveiv, 
due to the attraction of the neighbouring raifovra. In the 
margin of the MS. of Eusebius, who quotes this passage, the cor- 
rection to wovety is made, and Boeckh and Ast made it separately. — 

c7. maidiwv, the reading of Eusebius and Aristides, is now 
generally adopted for the zaidefwy of the MSS.—éexeioe . . . of 
ad.ixopevovs adtovs det Tédos exer, “towards the pursuits (or 
employments) in which they themselves (will) have to be en- 
gaged when they grow up,” ie. I take the ad. réA. exew to 
be equal to ddpixéoOar téAos exovras. For réAos in the sense 
of maturity cp. Phaedr. 276 bdyargn dv ev oyddm pnvt boa 
eorreipe TEAOS AaBdvra, and Laws 834 c, where toils reAos Exovet 
is “iq. TeAeious, adultis” (Ast); so at 899 e mpds TéeAos . . . Opav 
eXObvras, Menez. 249a ereidav eis avdpds TéAos iwow.  TéAOS 
éxewv is often used in the Laws without Biov (once, 801 e, with 
Biov) for “to die” At Tim. 90d it means to find its fulfilment, 
and this is apparently the sense which Jowett gives it here. He 
translates “(to direct the children’s inclinations . . .) to their final 
aim in life.” This neglects the emphatic avrovs.—Another pos- 
sibility is that réAos execv here means “ to reach perfection” —the 
same as the réAevov efvau four lines lower down—“to the point 
to which they themselves must come if they are to reach perfection.” 
But the meaning wanted is not that the teacher must set the 
highest possible ideal before the child, but that he must direct his 
thoughts, and more particularly his inclinations, to a particular 
employment.—With this explanation too the emphatic avrovs 
seems out of place, whereas it goes admirably with the 
adixopeévous if that is taken to be the most significant word in 
the phrase. (F.H.D. suggests that TéAos éxew means “to take up 
their position in the world.”)—The main point in this paragraph, 
as the next words clearly show, is, not that children should 
specialize early but, that the first object of education is to make 


~ children like doing what will be their life-work. 


dl. rpo¢yjv is disciplinam, a common Platonic use; ep. 
Tim. 44b dv pev obv 8) Kal ouvertAapBavytat tis p62 
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Tpopy) madertoews. —rob maifovros: almost the same as Tov 
mrawWevopevor. 

2. cis Epwra . . . aperqs: I feel less difficulty in retaining 
the MS. reading in this much discussed passage than in adopting 
any of the proposed alterations of it. tis tod tpdyparos dperis 
must be taken as a genitive defining the scope of téAevov, while 4, 
like the otwotv with dyafdv at b4, denotes the thing in which 
perfection is to be shown. The airdv here I do not take to be 
emphatic. The gen. dperjs is like the gen. with érurtjpwv and 
éuretpos (of which many exx. occur in P.). dper# is cognate in 
meaning to réAevos, and this makes the connexion more natural. 
We may translate: “In which, when: he becomes a man, he will 
have to gain as great perfection as the subject admits of ”—lit. “ to 
be fully equipped with the perfection of the subject.”—Of the 
proposed changes the simplest is the second proposed by Ritter, 


ie. to put the trys before dperjs: in that case aperns will depend 


on €pwra and tovTov Tov mpdypatos on dperns. The change R. 
prefers is to put a comma after e/va: and a kal before tijs.— 
Schanz brackets rns . . . dperyjs. Badham rearranges the words, 
reading tis tovTov Tov mpdypatos aperns, 0... TéAELoV eivat. 
Ast reads of (ubt) for 0, taking it with yevdmevov, and making Tov 
mpdypatos an objective gen., depending on aperjs (“excellence at 
the subject”), which itself depends on réAcov. 

d4. The MS. authority is strongly in favour of 7iv here. 
The change of one for the other is so common that modern editors 
are doubtless right in following L (“ut videtur” Burnet) in 
reading tyiv.—The preceding dep efrov refers to b 2. 

6. 6 Aéyopev eivar raideiav, “what we mean by zawdeia.” 
In the previous paragraph we have been told the right method of 
education: in this we have its aim. Though there are difficulties 
about the language of particular passages (e.g. d 8 ff.), the meaning 
of the whole is clear. The author distinguishes between a liberal 
education and a technical training. The method (see above) is 
the same for the two, but the object very different. It is with 
the former only that the lawgiver is concerned, 

da. @. is “or.” 

d 8. Tpopds, “bringing up”—as above at d1, and below 
at a 1l—ds with an acc. part. following Aéyouev is an absolute 
construction like that commented on above at 62447. St. cps. 
Phaedo 109d. Cp. Eur. Phoen. 1460f. avpfe 8 dpbds Aads eis 
pw Adywv, Hpeis pev ds vikOvta Seowdrynv Euov. . . . 

d8-e-2. In this difficult passage the MSS. and Eusebius have 
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para meradevpevwv opddpa dvOpdirwv. Ficinus and Cornarius 
translate as if they had weraidevpévov avOpwrov, treat opddpa as 
redundant, and supply téxvynv with the gen. GAAwy Tovodrov. 
(R. G. Bury would read eis <rd> re, taking xa. and vavkA. to be 
genitives.) Ast saw that aAAwv rovotrwy must have a noun to 
depend on, and conjectured that pdAa was an early mistake for 
mpaypata; Winckelmann preferred eritndetyara, referring to 
918a1 where we have kamnAcias erirndevpara. With this and 
the change to the acc. sing. (reraievpevov avOpwrov) Schanz is 
content, and Ritter approves. As a smaller alteration I proposed 
formerly to read arra for ada and to keep the following genitives, 
taking kamrnAeias and vavkAnpias as ace. plur., and translating 
wer. op. avOp. “in the case of men who have been highly trained.” 
But I now prefer with F.H.D. to see the source of error in 
apodpa. He for this word would read codiuv, taking kamnAcias 
and vavkAnpias as objective genitives depending on it. It will be 
noticed that wodiav in the same connexion recurs eight lines further 
down. The gen. adv@pwrwv is on all fours with the av in the 
earlier half of the sentence. We might then translate the whole 
passage from viv yap; “As it is (ep. viv dé at Phaedr. 244 a) we 
blame or praise the bringing up of individual men, speaking of 
that one among us as an educated man, another as uneducated (and 
we say this) sometimes in the case of those who have been highly 
trained for hucksterage or for seamanship, or for any other such 
business.” 

e 3. tatra refers to the business trainings spoken of above. 

e 4. There is something attractive in Ritter’s suggestion that 
perhaps for wadetav here we ought to read raWaywyiav. He 
refers to 659d where we read ws dpa mawdeta pe eo? 4) maidwv 
OAK) TE Kai adywy) mpos tdv trd Tod voyov Adyov dpHdv 
eipynpevov. 

e 6. érurrdpevov is not connected with réAcov by Te, but it is 
subordinate to and explanatory of téAcov. For dip xewv Te Kal 
dpxerGar St. eps. Solon ap. Stob. Serm. xlvi. 22 dpxe TpOTov 
padov apyerOa1, apxerOar yap padov d.pXeuv erUrT Hoel, and 
Arist. Pol. 1333 a2 and Cie. De legg. iii. 2. 

644.21. dpoperdpevos (the technical term for “ isolating Bia 
phenomenon) refers to the pa) ddpurrov yevnras in 643d 6.—For 
ws éuot Li and O! apparently have e€ dv (cp. Prot. 313¢ e€ dv 


ob dyes, Phaedo 61 ¢ ef Gv eyd yo Onpat). This looks like a very 


early variant. 
a3. tua: cp. above on 643b8.—I see no force in Badham’s 
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objection that it is ridiculous to talk of io-yds as if it were a copia. 
To say nothing of the difference between aGAXos and the English 
other in such sentences, “the training which aims at money, or, say, 
some particular bodily strength” implies the acquirement of skill, 
and godia includes all sorts of skill (cp. Prot. 321d ‘Hq¢aicrov 
kal “A@nvas tiv eévtexvov codiav), and a man may be, in a 
literal, as well as in a metaphorical sense, a codds radaiorys 
(Soph. Phil. 431). For the whole passage cp. Epist. 358c¢3 
TO yap PéBavov Kat mictdv Kal by.és, ToUTO ey ypu elvar THY 
dAnOwhv pirocopiay, ‘tas 5é adXXAas Te Kal eis GAAG Tewotras 
godpias Te Kai dewvdTnTas Komypdtnras ofpar mporayopetwv bpOds 
ovopd.Ceuv. 

a4, dvev vov kat Sikyns: a negative definition of the aim of 
education; ie. it must produce ¢pdvnots and duxavocvvy. The 
former was partly implied in the dpyxew émurdpevov, and the 
latter in the dpyerOau érictdpevov above. That cwdpootvy and 
avdpeia, the other two of the Geta dyafa mentioned at 631¢, are 
not specified here we have no right to complain. The Athenian 
selects the two most indispensable products of education. That he 
is speaking generally, and not philosophically classifying, is shown 
by his resumption of his whole contention, three lines lower down, 
in the form: “true education has got to make us good,” prefaced 
as it is by a deprecation of criticism of his previous terms—pdev 
ovopare Suapepopel? abrots (i.e. dAAHAous). 

a6. For ovopate diadeper Gas St. cps. Euthydem. 285 a Kai pry 
ovopare Siapéeper Oa. 

a8. oxeddv: merely a sort of apology for the general term 
ayaOot ; i.e. it does not mean that in nearly all cases well educated 
men are good (so Ast and Jowett), but that the nearest approach to 
a general term in the case is the word good: “what you may call 
good.” 

bl. pydapod dridfew: this he says in view of the disparage- 
ment of the wvpmrdc.a, which he is going to show may be educa- 
tional implements for training men in cwdpoctvy.—rpdrov Tov 
KadXiotwv Tois apioro.s avipdow rapayryvopevov, “the greatest 
blessing man can receive, and the better the man, the greater the 
blessing.” The wapa- in the verb shows that he is speaking not 
of what a man has pice: but of additions to it. 

b2. e€épyerac: the connexion with éravopOotc Oa: shows that 
the word is used for “goes wrong”—‘“outsteps bounds”—a rare 
use. Op. Phil. 1346 kal 6 Adyos tiv exrerav oixjoerat.—The 
statement that it is every man’s duty to do what he can to help 
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education into the right lines is noteworthy.—L and O have 
mavros but A has zayti, and so O,. 

b 6. Cp. above on 624a7. The radar refers to 626 e 2 ff.; 
though the precise statément that the man who conquers himself 
is good is not made there, at 627b6f. that statement is made 
about a city. 

bY. dvaAdBwpev, “let us consider again”—the object, most 
likely, being, not rovr’ aird, but the sentence—“ what we mean 
by that same”; so at Apol. 19a dvadaBwpev ody && dpxas Tis 4 
Katnyopia éerriv, and at. Hipp, Mat. 288 a dvakdBw 0 A€yets, Phil. 
33¢ pvnpny, OS eorKev, OTL TOT eoTLv mpdTEepov dvadynTTEoV. 

cl. por: this ethic dative turns what looked like a command 
into a request. It is almost “if you please.” I don’t think Schanz 
can be right in altering it to pov. Cp. Dem. 18.178 rovr@ ravv 
pou mporéxete TOV vovv.—amodeLarbe édv tus dvvatds yéevwpa : 
so Rep. 525d ovdapy darodexopevov edv tis . . . Suadeynrar— 
“allow me to... if I can.”’—The 80 eixdvos, of course, goes with 
dnA@ora1.—‘‘ Let me, please, try and show you, by the help of a 
figure, how the case stands.” 

c4. éxacrov airév: a variety of the common ards éxarTos 
(“pro se quisque” Ast), “each separate individual,” or “each 
separate self.”—¢va is of course predicate, (St. takes avrdv closely 
with éva.) 

c9. peAXASvrwy: Stephanus was for reading peAAdvrow, in 
which case, I suppose, pds 6€ would be adverbial: “non male” 
Ast says, though he keeps peAAdvtwy, supplying airdy (i.e. the 
two cvpPovAw, 7So0v"y and Avy) with it. But certainly, if 
peXXOvtwv be kept—and I think it should—it is best, with 
Stallb., to take it as a neuter.—For the adjective used substantively 
without the article cp. Laws 816d dvev yap yeAoiwy ta orovdaia 
... padety . . . ob dvvatrdv.—oiv, which refers of course to d6€as, 
was altered in the margin of Eusebius to the un-Attic afy (ep. 
Wecklein, Curae Epigraphicae, p. 14). 

c10. A good instance of the neutral use of éA7is. 

dil. @dppos, “confidence,” “a cheerful expectation.” As he 
has deliberately given the neutral sense to €Amis he has to find 
another word for it here; besides, @éppos is more decidedly the 
opposite of $dBos than é€Amis is. Cp. 67le tov eveArwv Kal 
Oapparéov. For this use, and for the whole passage, cp. Tim. 


69cf GAXro Te eldos ev airy Yuxijs TporwKodopmovy Td OvnTdv, 


\ SL lal > c - , ” “ QA € ta 
dewa Kai dvayKkaia ev éavtm raOjpata EXov, TPWTOV peV 7)O0V7Y, 
a , a SéX + rd By 06 , ” he as 
péywrrov Kaxov déAeap, erecta Adras, adyabav dvyds, err 8 ad 
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Odppos Kal pdRov, dppove cupBotAw, Ovpdv dé SvorapapOnrov, 
eArida 8 ebrapaywyov. (éAmis seems here used in the sense of 
fancy.)—émri raor tovrous, “about all these (instances of hopes and 
fears).” 

d2. Aoywpds (sc. eotr): the construction changes here— 
os . . . erwvdpuactar is rejected by Schanz. He apparently 
considers it manufactured by a commentator out of 645a2. But 
if these words were absent there is nothing to which the following 
remarks of Cl. and Meg. could refer. It is a sudden revelation of 
the way the Ath.’s mind is working, and his hearers are not un- 
naturally bewildered. What follows at 645a is an explanation. 
He means that what this calculation (about the advisability of 
encouraging hopes or fears) is to the individual man, that, in the 
ease of the state, is the debate which results, by public agreement, 
in a law. 

a7. Oatpa: cp. 803¢ avOpwrov Sé, drep ciropev eumrpoo Ger, 
Geod te matyviov eivar peunxavnpéevov; and 804b Oavpara 
ovtes TS OAL, oyiKpa Sé ddAnOeias arta peréxovtes. Cp. the 
hymn in Browning’s ‘‘ Pippa Passes”: “God’s puppets, best and 
worst, are we.” 

d8. Rabe (Rh. Mus. lxiii. 2, p. 236) says O? gives sjynodpueba 
as read by tov ratpidpxov 7d Bifrlov.—rav (wv Oeiov: the 
MS. text is quite sound here, I think. tov (@wv is “living 
creatures though we are”; we are not lifeless—put together (cp. 
avvertnKos below) out of wood, but we are puppets, all the 
same. If the apparently simple reading tov Oe@v—suggested 
by Muretus and adopted by Schanz—had stood here, [ think 
we should have had aitrov instead of the emphatic exetvwy in 
the next line: be that as it may, who can say that Plato ought 
to have said Oatpa OeGv here rather than Qavpua Oeiov ?—For the 
consciousness that the cognate word implies the noun @eo/, and 
that the noun can, in the afterpart of the sentence, be referred to 
as so implied, Heindorf on Theaet. 168a refers to this passage 
and to Laws 864d radia ypdpevos, oddév Tw TOV ToLOvTwY (sc. 
tatdwv) duadépev. Cp. Porson on Hec. 22, where he quotes Soph. 
Trach. 259 épyerar roAw Tv Evputeiav: révde (sc. Evpurov) 
yap petairiov Mévov Bpotrayv épacke rovd’ eivar raGovs.— Because, 
in mystical language, in the Timaeus (39 e ff.) Plato talks of the 
ovpaviov Gedy yevos (the stars) as (Ga Peta Kai aidva, many editors 
of this passage have adopted the belief that the true reading should 
be Geiwy, and that tay (Hwv Oeiwy (a strange order) means “ gods.” 
—«ite os maiyvov ... cvvertykds: another difference from 
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ordinary puppets: it is possible that we are not meant for the 
amusement of the heavenly spectators; they may have been made 
“ for some serious purpose.”—We need not follow up the metaphor 
by asking, “who pulls the wires and with what motive?” The 
following words (rdde d€ iopev) confine its application. We answer 
to the tug of passion or other motives just in the way that the 
marionettes answer to the pull of the wires. (Cf. King Lear tv. 
i, 38 “As flies to wanton boys, are we to the Gods: They kill 
us for their sport.”) Cp. Pol. 26845 kal rotro pev erurxepopeBa. 
760 dé iopev, and below, 672 b 8. 

el. yryviéoKopev: the pres. means we are (not) inquiring (into 
this—i.e, the motive of the pulling). 

e 3. dvOéAKovow Eusebius, dvOéAxovea. MSS.—*errore aperto, 
cujus fons in vicino évavrias otoat cernitur” Stallb. 

e 4. 06 81) Suwpurpevn aper? Kal Kaxia Ketrac: lit, “in the 
very region where vice ‘marches with’ virtue.” We might say, 
‘“‘on the border line between vice and virtue.”—pud ydp ... deiv 

. . cuverdpevov ... avOéAxew 7. GAA. ved. Exavrov: still less 
of the original metaphor is left here—nothing but the wires: we 
are no longer a spectacle: we can pull our own wires,—6 Adyos: as 
before, the personified argument—‘ Philosophy.” 

645 a1. rH Tod Aoywpod aywy}v xpvojv Kat iepdv: Homer's 
picture of Zeus at one end of the golden rope, successfully resisting 
the pull of all the other gods and goddesses at the other, was no 
doubt present to Plato’s mind here,—as at Theaet. 153, where he 
suggests that the golden rope is an allegorical representation of the 
sun—but I do not think that dywyy is an abstract used for the 
concrete ; ie. it does not mean rope, but drawing. It is xpvoq 
that is used in the non-natural, i.e. the metaphorical sense :—“ the 
golden and blessed drawing of reason.” (Cp. Twelfth Night 1. i. 35 
“ How will she love, when the rich golden shaft Hath killed the 
flock of all affections else That live in her.”) dywy# will thus 
have here much the same sense it has at 659d 1 waidwv oAKH Te 
kat dywyyj—and at 819a, where it almost equals tpody or 
matdeia, By this time the metaphor has almost disappeared : it 
survives only in the suggestion of Homer’s golden rope.—rs 
ToAEws KoLvdV Vvopov erikadovpevnv, “which gets the name, 
when it. affects (not a man, but) the state, of a generally binding 


law.” (See above on 644d 2.) The main idea which emerges 


here is one which has been presented to us before, and which 

the author means us to have in mind all through; ie. that 

of the educational influence of law. Behind all education too, 
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whether of the man or of the community, we are shown the force 
of reason which guides it. Cp. Rit. and Prell. 523d. 

a2. ddAas b€ cxAnpas .. . dpoias: an embarrassing wealth 
of thought is here hinted at rather than adequately expressed. A 
revision by the author’s hand would doubtless have added clearness. 
The codex Ricardianus adds kai povoedy after otcay, and Ficinus 
translates the words. Schanz marks a lacuna after otoay. Even 
with the added words the antitheses are not all clearly expressed. 
The ravtodarois cider potas has, I would suggest, already in 
the ordinary text the ideas to which it is the antithesis, though 
they are not clearly expressed as such. The drawing of virtue 
is single (wua—in an emphatic position): along with this, and 
with the epithets ypvoj and tepd, go naturally those of im- 
mutability and harmony, and these are further suggested by the 
contrasted dissimilarity of the opposing forces. 

a5. The dei here reminds us of the dua Biov and the ravré 
in a somewhat similar exhortation to the good citizen at 644b3. 
—In the whole of the present passage down to ta GAAa yevy the 
language admits of reference to the struggle between the good 
and the bad elements either in the man or in the state. 

a6. mpgov Kat od Biaov: cp. the quotation from Isaiah in 
St. Matthew 12. 19 ovK épioer ovde Kpavydoe, ovde aKxotore. Tus 
ev tais tAaTEias THY poviy aditov. KdAapov cuVTETPLLpevoV ov 
Kated&er kal Nivovy tuddpevov ob oBecet, ws dv ekBdAH Eis vikos 
thv Kpiow. The only point in the metaphor here preserved is 
the gold as contrasted with the other metals—physically, in bulk, 
hardness and roughness their inferior, but in worth and (so to 
speak) moral power, their superior. Cp. the language used at 
Rep. 415 a, and often elsewhere in the Republic, of the golden 
element in the state—decioOac tarnpetov adbtod tiv aywyiv : ep. 
Rep. 441e ovxoby Te pev AoyioTiKD dpXew TpoTHKEL, TOPH OTL 
Kal €xovte tiv trep amdons THs Wvyqs TpopnPeav, TH Se 
Ovpoewde? trnkdp etvar Kat ovppayyw tovtov; In the state, 
it is the duty of the good citizen to support the law, and 
what Plato in the Republic calls the golden element among the 
citizens. 

a7. The év occurs in no MS. Eusebius has it, and Ficinus 
has in nobis in his translation. The palaeographical argument 
cuts both ways; the dv is as likely to have been the cause of the 
introduction of an év, as of its loss, and Ficinus’s im nobis may 
have been a translation of 7iv. There is a slight gain of 
definiteness of expression in the ev #piv, and I have doubtfully 
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left it in the text out of deference to the views of most 
modern editors. 

bl. kai oltw . . . cerwpévos av cin: a hard passage. Ritter 
(p. 18) has a useful note on it, more particularly on the uses of 
poOos and Adyos. “Though occasionally interchangeable they 
are generally distinct; tos persuades, is rhetorical, aims at 
producing a certain mental atmosphere : Adyos convinces and lays 
down the law; the rpootpua of the Laws are pvOor.” But I do 
not find it easy to agree with R. that 6 000s aperhs here 
means “the recommendation of virtue” :—as we might say in 
quasi-parliamentary language, “the speech for virtue.” I think 
dpetns is a subjective gen., and that the whole passage means 
“Tf this help is given, and the golden element prevails, virtue’s 
persuasive representation, which likened us to puppets, will not 
fail of its effect (and after all the cord I speak of is a golden one).” 
A Xéyos is said opera. (Theaet. 164a and 167d) when it is 
still maintained,— when it has not to be abandoned; a piGos 
o@erat when it holds its own as a persuasive force. For the 
form of the phrase cp. Rep. 621b8 kat otrws, 6 DAavkov, wiOos 
eon kat ovx drdAero. (Here, though the lit. meaning is “the 
p000s was preserved to us,” I think there underlies the literal 
meaning the suggestion that the piOos gained its point: this is 
borne out by the following Kat pas dv cdceev, dv weOdpeba 
attd, which also illustrates the persuasive, instructive character 
of the piOos.) Cp. Theaet. 167d oferar . . . 6 Adyos otros, 
164 a, Rep. 395b. St. eps. Phil. 14a (where see Badham’s note). 
—For the order of the ws and the Oavpdrwv St. eps. Soph. 242 ec, 
Phil. 18 d, and Polit. 260 c.—Ast and Stallb. take 6 p0Oos aperis 
as “the story about virtue”; sooner than agree to this Badham 
would (very ingeniously) read ap’ er: for dperns. The difficulty 
of deciding the meaning of the gen. dperjs is so great, that 
Badham’s suggestion is very attractive. 

b2. This result of the use of an eixwév was that hoped for 
when it was first promised at 644c1: it gives something of an 
explanation (tpémrov tiva) of what was meant by saying that 
self-mastery is essential to virtue (cp. 633d and e); it means that 
the better elements must be victorious over the worse. 

b3. Kai dre modAw Kal idwirnv xrrX.: the next result that 
follows, if the pos makes its way, is that every man for him- 
self can form a right judgement about the various motives and 
inducements to action of different kinds, and guide his life by it, 
and that a state, when it gets its right judgement either directly 
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; from heaven or from the rightly judging man just spoken of 
(rovTov Tov yvdvTos Tatra), can make of it a law to guide its 
internal and its foreign policy alike. 
: BO. Bus inserts adroS before ro¢rov: perhaps we ought to 
read avrov instead of tovrov. 
cl. duppOpwpévov: a synonym for Swwpicpéevoy, as at 963 b. 
¢2. avrov: rather loosely used for the distinction between the 
two things that have just been said to have been more clearly 
distinguished from each other.—Lastly, light will be thrown, by 
the realization of the nature of virtue and vice, on’ the great 
subject of racdeta, and we may be able to see that the time spent 
at a drinking-party has so important a bearing on this subject 
as to merit the closer consideration which we are invited to 
give to it. 
e3 ff. With 7d repi ris ev Tots oivots Svar pyBijs we must supply 
éora parAov Katadavés from the previous sentence.—Confusion 
was caused here in the earlier editions by the wrong attribution 
of pavein . . . to Aéye 5). Hermann was the first of the moderns 
to restore the various speeches to their right authors, but Stephanus 
had already shown the right way. 
eile Tis Y¢ vov Siaxpi3is : with a manifest reference to the 
7) mwepl THs &v T. ot. SvatpiPys of the last speaker.—érirep dv 
—aé. ylyV., like the ordéca cot irov of 642d2 and the orca 
otra of 642d 4, give the Ath. carte blanche as to length. 
d1. eye 84: before a question, like xaé jor A€ye at 646 e 4.— 
The Ath. certainly seems to want to startle his hearers. He has 
taken their breath away once by suggesting that getting drunk is 
a branch of a liberal education, and now we have what sounds 
_ like a farcical suggestion of making a puppet drunk. 
d2. drepya(opue0a: the pres. is, as St. says, supported by the 
_ similar tense at 647 ¢5 (Steph. wanted to alter it to the fut.). 
d4. zpds dr: the regular repeated form of the question zpos 
_ tt ;—in other words “I can’t answer your question, why? till I 
get the first question answered.”—rotro is the Oavpa, and dws 
(cp. 641 b 6) goes with the whole question: “ What,” he asks, “ is 
‘the general result to the Oatj0 when it has come into connexion 
with wine ?” (rotrm may, as St. says, be neut., referring to 
Q On, as Tovrov at 672e5 refers to taidevots or Xopeta, —TI think 
St t. is certainly wrong in supplying épw7® with totto é6Aws— 
“sed hoc in wniversum quaero.”)—For the two cases of ofros in 
conjunction cp. 646d 6 (rovro ev rovrous). 
a6. épwrd ydp, “what my question amounts to is. . .”— 
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For the proleptic wfodporépas with émrureiver St. eps. Prot. 327 ¢ 
obros dv éAASyipros NLEHOn. 

e5. There is a conversational looseness about the ace. tiv 
é€vv (as there is in the use of avrdéy two lines above, when the tus 
to which.it refers comes after it), and there are several other, more 
regular moulds in which the sentence might have been cast, but 
the meaning is quite clear. The acc. with eis ravTov adixveio Gar 
is of the same kind as the acc. with dpovos of the thing in which 
the likeness is seen: Soph. Aj. 1153 opyjv Gpouos, Il. v. 778 
iOua?’ opotor. There is no need, with Schanz, to suspect a 
corruption of the text. 

646a2. rovypotaros: at 644b7 the admission was referred 
to that a man who could not rule himself was a bad man; so 
again here. 

a4. Ie. by the side of the proverbial (Ar. Nub. 1417) childish- 
ness of the old man, we may now set the childishness of the man 
who is overcome by wine. The comparison adds dignity to the 
state of mind of the latter, but it does not make that state any 
clearer ; the childishness is hardly of the same kind. What is 
common to the two is that both come in later life. 

b5. The ei is the usual ei after Qavpdfu. 
) b6. dracay favrdryra, “utter degradation,” Jowett. 

b7. Puy7js A€yers: with Yvy7s we must supply pavAdryta 
from the preceding sentence. é 

cl. éri 76 rovwtrov ; again a conversational looseness of expres- 
sion. It is possible that we ought to put a(;) after ddvvapiay, 
and supply de? éavrdv euBddAAew from what precedes, 

c3. aitods BadiGovras: the avrovs implies that nobody forces 
them to it (referring to the éxav above); Bad. that at the time 
of seeking the doctor’s services they are in fair health.—ézi with 
dat., “with a view to”; so Prot. 312b tovtwv yap ob éexdotnv 
(sc. paOnowv) ovk eri Téexvy euabes, Ws Syprovpyds erdpevos, GAN 
emt madela, ws TOV idudTnV Kat Tov éAevOepov mpéeret.—There is 
more in this analogy of medical treatment than at first appears. 
When we come to the Athenian’s complete scheme for the regula- 
tion of the use of wine (see 674 a, b, c) we see that its use is to be, 
morally speaking, a medical one; no city would need, he says, 
many vineyards; the scheme would not be good for what in 
England is called “the trade.” 

c4. per odiyov torepov: apparently an adaptation of the 
poetical peOiorepov; the usual} Platonic phrase is oAtyoy (or 
orLyy) borepov. 
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eT. yupvdow Kal révovs: a hendiadys, “the labours of the 
gymnasia.”—doGeveis probably refers to the temporary fatigue 
after great exertion. 

d2. tov GAAwv exitynSevpatwv wept: about other practices, 
that is, besides those which are concerned with the body, we should 
expect people to be able to submit to a temporary loss or incon- 
venience, if it was the price of greater future gain. 

a5. I think we have here again a conversational laxity of 
expression, and that the presence of wepé with tov ofvov is made 
to cover the absence of repi or wépu with duarpiBijs. If we cancel 
aoattws dSiavontéov (with Hermann) or dcavonréov (with Schanz) 
and supply diavoeioGar yp%) and wepi from the preceding sentence, 
it will be awkward if we do not make this sentence too a question, 
and that will not suit the eizep clause which follows. 

a6. citep evi... SiavonOjvar, “if it is possible to reckon 
this (practice) as really belonging to these (practices)”—i.e. as 
being one of the practices in which a temporary loss will produce 
a future gain. (I think that is better than, with Stallb., to take 
tovro to be “this state of things” and tovrous to be “ists quae ad 
compotationem pertinent,” ie. 7) wept tov otvoy diarpiP%.)—The 
following sentence incidentally explains more clearly what he 
means by TovTo év Tovrous. 

48. cxovea haivytar: the subject to be supplied is 7. 7. of. 
Siar pr. 

a9. THs wepi TO oGpa, “than that which accrues to the body ” 
(im the instances, ie, given at c3ff.).—r7 ye dpxy: is this 
a metaphor from the stadium—“ at the start”? (cp. 648 e 1). 
Ast takes tT apy to be equivalent to dpyyv or tiv apxiy, 
omnino. Anyhow the point is that, whereas the aPeA‘a spoken of 
just above has to be waited for, this advantage is enjoyed at once. 

e€2. rowtrov: this does not refer to the word adynddvev but 
to the possession of an advantage pydev THs rept Td copa eAdTTY. 
—air@ refers to diatpif37 ; ep. on 645d 4. 

e4. Kal pou A€ye: cp. 645 d 1.—dv0 PoPwv eidn : just as above 
the Ath. introduced temperance under the guise of a kind of 
courage, so here he introduces the sense of shame as a kind of fear. 

e1l. rparrovtes 7) Aeyovtes: subordinate to dofdferPar.— if 
we do or say.” 

64744. evavrios: here and in the following line not used as at 
a10 and 646e4. There it means opposite in a logical sense ; here 
it means opponent in a military sense. We may, I think, translate 
évaytios eori by “is a foe to,” or perhaps “ challenges.” 
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a5. ddynddow Kat toisfidrAouw pdPors, “pains, and the other 
things men fear”; so at 635b we have Avra: and foBo, with 
7 Sovat and avdiae next door to them. 

a8. Ast was no doubt right in altering the ot« dy of the MSS. 
to od kal. (So too Badham: Ast’s other alterations in this 
paragraph—oe Berar kadov or wéBeu Kai Kade . . . TO<de>—are 
unnecessary.)—Kal vouobéerns Kal mas od Kal opixpoy ddedos : 
kat... kaé here is rather “whether ... or” than “both... 
and,” and the whole is equivalent to: “anybody who is worth 
anything, whether he be lawgiver or not.” 

a9f. caddy is subordinated to tpocayopedve: in order to bring 
out the linguistic connexion between the honourable aidws and 
its execrable opposite. (Schanz rejects the words kaA@yv aida, but 
cep. 699¢4 Hv aidO roAAdKus ev Tois dvw Adyots €izropev.)—Every 
poPos has naturally an opposite Odppos (see above 644 ¢ 10 f.).—It 
is interesting to note that, before it was known that A confirmed 
the reading rovr, Heindorf so corrected the vulgate rovrwv. The 
correct reading also occurred in the margin of O. 

bil. péyiorov Kaxdv idia te Kat Snpooia, “a curse, whether to 
the individual man or to the state.” In saying dyyooia he is 
probably thinking, not so much of a state’s action towards other 
states, as of the character of its laws and institutions. So at 
Phaedr. 277d Snpootg is explained as e.g. implying véuous tieis. 
The adverb would also apply to the action of an individual man in 
a public capacity, as a duxacrys for instance, or a speaker before a 
Sucartipiov ; cp. Theaet. 174b¢ Kat dnpooia .. . drav év duxa- 
oTnpiy 7 Tov aAAoM avaykacOy wept TOv rapa Todas Kal TOV 
ev ofOadpois duareyer Oar, If this latter sense was prominent in 
this passage, it would mean “a curse to either an idudirys or a 
modutiKds” ; probably the words would cover both meanings, and 
so be untranslatable in English. 

b4. &v mpds & recurs at 738e, 705b av évos ev, and 


| Epinomis 976e pia yap as eimeiv mpos pilav: the phrase cor- 


responds to our “man for man” (cp. Kipling’s “Man for man, 
the Fuzzy licked us ’oller”), and “one thing with another.” 

b7. Probably Ouppos would not have had a gen. depending on 
it of the thing of which fear is not felt, if it had not been for the 
contrasted words $éBos PirAwv.—airytvys wept Kaxgs: “addit 
Kans, quia de pudore dictum est antea, qui etiam honestus potest 


esse” Stallb.—The zrépx with gen. explains what it is in friends we are 


afraid of—i.e. their pouring shame upon us; cp. 648 b 2 dvdpelas 
te Tepe kat SetAias of the matter with which the test is concerned. 
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c3. adoBov .. . poBwv roAAGv Two, “ free from all sorts of 
fear.” Zeller was apparently the first to put a comma after twov : 
previous commentators had made #déBwv 7. tr. depend on PdBov. 
Besides being an extraordinary expression, this last arrangement of 
the words did not give a satisfactory sense, and this it was that 
led to emendation; e.g. Ast’s OépvBov for poPov (relinquished 
later), and Heindort’s doPepav for poBwv. Other arrangements 
of the words as they stand in the MSS. are Stallb.’s, who puts a 
comma after .¢é8wv; Vermehren’s, who puts a comma after 
woAXwv ; while Schanz rejects poBwv. I have followed Burnet in 
accepting Zeller’s punctuation. 
c4. pera vouov: this difficult expression must be interpreted 
in view of the pera Sixys in ¢ 7, and also of the pera Adyou KrX. 
ind6. I think it means “with the help of the law” :—not only 
that the laws ordain the discipline in courage, but that the spirit 
of the laws helps and directs the process of discipline. It is, ie, a 
state institution. So in the corresponding sentence that follows, 
to preserve the parallelism, instead of saying duly, or rightly 
(fearful), he says ‘‘under the inspiration of justice,” or “a correct 
judgement.” I have followed Schanz and Burnet in putting a 
comma after vdjov, to show that it goes, not (as Ast) with the 
succeeding, but with the previous words; otherwise, as ayovtes goes 
closely with arepya(oueba, it is hardly in place. 
c7-d7. This paragraph should be carefully compared with 
634a6-b6. There, after the “dichotomy” of dvdpeta into (1) the 
power of resisting fear and pain, and (2) the power of resisting the 
seductions of pleasure, the necessity was insisted on of a training in 
both kinds of courage. Here it is fear that has been “dichotomized ” 
into (1) fear of pain, and (2) fear of disgrace; and here too the 
necessity of a double kind of training is insisted on. Only this 
time the training has not, as before, to encowrage both sorts ; the 
‘first kind of fear has to be discouraged, and the second to be 
encouraged, As we read on the present paragraph it is as if we 
were looking at a dissolving view: gradually the familiar figures 
of avépeta and cwdpoctvn emerge, and we see that we have 
been investigating the same question all the time. (Incidentally 
we may notice that the dramatic machinery which (at 634) gave to 
the question the form of a suggestion that we should look for some 
such training in the laws of the Cretans and Spartans, has now 
been dropped. I altogether disagree with those critics who see in 
this a change of subject of the dialogue.) 
c8f. mpocyupvdfovras, “training him to meet” (dvawyxvvtig 
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in combat) The apo- of the zpoyvpvdgovras proposed by — 
Stephanus would be in place only if followed by “we must make 
him able to conquer”; but what we have is vixay de? roveiv 
diapayduevov—* make him fight successfully against (his tempta- 
tion to indulgence).”—For zrovety with an inf. in the sense of compel 
ep. Rep. 407 ¢ kdpvew yap olerGar rove’ dei Kat wdivovta piyrore 
Anyew rept TOU ToparTos. 

c 9. avtov MSS.; Ast corrected this to atrov. Schanz retains 
the MS. reading. 

¢10. Rabe (ut supra) says O gives a variant 7, for 7. 

c10—d7. “Or are we to imagine that though a successful 
fight against timidity is the necessary preliminary to perfect 
courage, and though the most gifted nature (6eTwodv) will never 
reach half the excellence of which it is capable if it has not had 
experience and training in such fights; temperance forsooth can 
be acquired in perfection by a man who has never gone through 
a successful struggle against a host of delightful seductions that 
beckon him towards impudence and crime—a struggle in which he 
is to be helped by reason, by active exertion, and by skill, whether 
at play or at work? Surely he is not to lack all such experiences 
as these ?” 

c©10. derAia: this word, followed by dvdpeiav, and the 
coéppwv in d3 reveal to us that we are really discussing the 
emitndevpata tor the production of dvdpeia and cwdportvy (ep. 
632 e1f.).—A had apparently altered deAig to duairy; but in 
the margin is yp. de.Aia: in O the text has dairy and the margin 
the correction devAia (ax opOdcews* ovk ed): Steinhart’s suggested 
dvaoeia does not fit the passage at all. 

a6. épyov is difficult; I think it means the active exertion of 
his trainers, but it is conceivable that it means the habit which 
comes of repeated action on the part of the trained. 

d8. rév y’ cikdta Adyov: for the article ep. 649¢7 76 y’ oby 
eikés, and 630d 9 76 te GAnfes kal 7d Sixavov, where Ast has 
collected a number of simildr instances of the use of the neuter 
art. from later books of the Laws. 

el. fdPov ddppaxor, “a drug to produce fear.” (See Dindorf 
on Steph. Thes. s.v. pdppaxov.) Gomperz, G. D. p. 500, suggests 
bromine.—Oeds : in order to make the fictitious parallel as exact as 
possible, Plato postulates a divine origin answering to that of 
wine: the object of the fiction is to bring out clearly the main 
points in the nature and action of wine; hence the exactness of 
the parallel. One important fact that comes out clearly is that 
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there are different stages of pé0n (uaAXdov .. . Kal? Exdornv 
Tow). 

e2. “e6éAy LO et in marg. yp. a3: €\y A” Burnet.—déore 
with vopifev is a somewhat loose (but still more convenient) 
variant of the more regular rowodrov . . . oios dv rovoin vopiger. 
—wNotice also the change from plur. in dv@pérois to sing. in 
avrov in e 3. 

e 4." véXAovra could hardly have taken a dat. (air@) if it had 
not been joined with rapdévra. 

648 a2. exkowunGevra: possibly the word is a new creation: 
it implies a previous state in which many, if not all, of the mental 
powers were in abeyance. xKovdw is used in a metaphorical sense 
at Rep. 571de 7d AoywriKdy pev eyetpas . . . Td ExvOvpntiKdv 
b€ pate evdeia Sods pajre TANT povy dus av KowpnOy. 

a6. eof dri xtA.: not “could the lawgiver have made any use 
of it?” but “could the lawgiver have used it at all (for producing 
courage)?” We may notice the parallel form of the two 
questions :—éoc0’ doris at 647e1 and éo@ dru here. 

a7f. ofov . . . diaréyer Oar, “for instance, what easier than to 
have put this question to him ?” 

a9. mporov pév: this implies that it is not only as a test 
that the drug may be useful—the state to which it reduces a man 
will serve for his training in courage as well. Cp. 649d8 
TpOTov pev mpds TO AapPdveww weipay, eira eis Td peAerav. (This 
is better than to take ri d¢; in b4 as if it were equivalent to 
éreita 6é.) 

bl. For Bdoavov AapBavew cp. Tim. 68d «i d€ Tis TotTwv 
epyy cxorotpevos Bdoavov AapPdvor. . . 

b 2. For zépx cp. above on 647 b7. 

b6. kai rovro: he begins as if he were going to say: “He 
will say yes to that too” ; then he remembers that in this question 
there were two alternatives, and puts in peta THs aopadeias as 
explanatory of the, rovro, slightly varying the phrase by the 
insertion of the article (“the safety you speak of”). (Is it possible 
that a 76 has fallen out after the rovro? It would thus be more 
regular in form as an explanatory addition to the roto.) 

b8. xp@o 8 av; (sc. rH appa): these words introduce the 
second purpose of the drug: in the course of the testing process 
(cis rods PoBous dywv Kat eAéyxwv €. T. 7.) help would be given 
towards the formation of a courageous habit of mind. 

b9. &v rots rabijpacw, “while the patient’s mind was 
disturbed.” 
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cl. rdv d€ dripdfwv: Stallb. says that if the rov pev had 
been put in, it would have come before rapaxeAevopevos; I 
think it would have come before tov: the rapaxeAevopevos, 
like the tiyoy, describes the treatment of a hopeful case, the 
voverav and the driydfwv that of an unhopeful one; the 
following pév and 6€ clauses mark the same distinction between 
the two cases, 

c 3. yupvacdpevov: the middle (instead of the passive) to show 
that the “patient” is supposed to take an active part in his own 
training. 

c4. Gnpiav eéurieis: subordinate to dmadAdrros dv. The 
only reason for calling attention to this is that Stallb. calls 
eriTiOeis an anacoluthon, and mentions the suggestion to emend 
it to exuriGeins, as if it in its clause held the same position as 
draXXarrows av in the previous one. 

c5. pndev GAAO eyxahov tH Topati, “although on further’ 
consideration (4\Ao) you found no fault with the drink.” 

c7. ra vov, “our present arrangements.’—It is not necessary 
with Ast to suppose yvsvdou supplied in thought from the 
previous yupvacia of kindred meaning.—@avpacr) paorovys : 
the gen. is the same as that used with verbs of wondering (or 
other emotions) to denote the source of the emotion. Rep. 426d 
ti 8 abd rods eOerXovtas Oeparevtery Tas Towatras modes Kal 
mpoOvpoupevors 5 ovK ayacat THs avopelas TE kat evXEpetas om 
xa? Ordcovs: the practical schoolmaster would object that the 
numbers in a “drinking” class should be strictly limited. 

diff. The main outline of this long ‘and complicated sentence 
seems to be this: «ire Tus povos yupvafouro opOas ay Te mparror, 
elTE TUS padev OKVOl peTa Gupmotav wAeovev erdeixvucbar KTr. 
(opOas av Te parrot). 

dl. 7d ths aicxtvns erimporOev Towovpevos: exirporbev 
eivat (or yiyverOa:) means to intervene, often with the notion of 
obstructing the view (see érimpdrOynos of eclipses): €m. roveto Pan 
is to interpose, generally with the same added notion; so that 
it means, as here, to screen, lit. “putting his feelings of shame in 
between himself and other people.” Cp. 732b4 pydepiav aioxdvny 
mpoaGev ro.ovpevov. The following clause (7yovpevos is subordinate 
to movovpevos) at once gives the reason of the action, and explains 
the metaphor of the previous phrase: his shame is not an actual 
obstacle, but it acts like one; it prevents others from seeing what 
is going on. So Ast. (For other views see Wyttenbach’s note on 
Plutarch, Cons. ad Ap. 36. Thompson on Gorg. 523d thinks 
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that there and here é¢rizpooGev has a slightly wider meaning : 
he says it has nearly the force of éuaroduv.) 

2. mpiv ed oxetv, “until he attains to perfection,” or, meta- 
phorically, ‘‘ before he has got his lesson.” 

A3f. ropa pdvoy avri pupiov rpaypdtov raparKeva(opevos : 
it is difficult to be sure, but I think that this clause is subordinate, 
not to yupvd(orro but, to dpOds av ti mparrou, ie. neither the 
solitary practiser nor the member of the cuprédcvov “would be 
far wrong” (ru, “in a measure,” which Badham discards, is 
due to peiwous, cp. ovdcts mavu tt, Phaedo 57a), “if he avoided 
endless trouble by providing himself with the drug.” I have 
therefore taken away the comma which generally stands after 
Taparkeva(opuevos.—O has opOdv corrected by a. later hand to 
opOas. 

a5. <av7) is better taken with miorevwv than with 
maperkevaoGat, which last is epexegetic of rurtevwr. 

7. emideixvvcOar is, I think, here used absolutely, as at 
Gorg. 447b, in the sense of erideEw roveioGat In that case 
dvvap.v is only governed by itrepfewy and xparay, which are 
subordinate to emide/xvvtGau—ry Tov Twpatos avayKata Suapopa 
(difficult), ‘‘the inevitable change wrought by the potion,” the gen. 
being subjective as at e5, 77) 7jtTav Tov tHpartos. The conjecture 
diapOopa first appeared in the Louvain ed. of 1531 (not “in the 
Ist Basle ed.”), and was adopted by Bekker ; “degeneration ” would 
fit the passage well enough; the dAAovotc Par however, which is 
coupled with the ofdAXAceoGar at e2, is in favour of the MS. 
reading, On the other hand the meaning ‘‘ change” is strange 
for dvapopd. (Schanz adopts Hercher’s opd, which is palaeo- 
graphically possible, and also gives a fair sense: “the power 
residing in the irresistible course of the potion”—or would dopa 
be impulse, force?—anyhow there is some tautology involved in 
this reading.) 

el. irepOéwv: a metaphor from the stadium (cp. 646d 9).— 
ote: another “pregnant” Gore (cp. 647¢2)—“with the 
result that.” 

e2. dv dperiy, “virtutis beneficio s. ope,” Ast. (Schanz again 
sees dittography here, and suggests that 6? should be removed ; 
but then dperjv would want a 77v before it.) 

e3. iv eoxdrny roow: ie. that cup after which it would be 
physically impossible for the drinker to proceed. 

e4. The double genitives are different to those commented on 
by Heindorf on Crat, 400d, in that here the first is objective and 
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the second subjective; but they are well illustrated by Stallb.’s 
comparison of Rep. 329b tas tov oikelwy mpoTndAakioes Tov 
YUpes- 

e6. I have followed Schanz and Burnet in adopting Stallb.’s 
insertion of dy after yap, though I think it worth considering 
whether y’ dv was not what Plato wrote; the loss of the av is hard 
to explain, but y’ av might without difficulty have become ydp: 
ye very often follows within a few words of vai.—Another 
alteration of the text which is worth considering is that made in 
the Aldine ed., which reads cwfpove?—xat 6 Tovovros: even the 
man who is confident in his powers of resistance to temptation 
(would be wise to stop before the last glass). 

649 a2. vyx«ddv, as at 644a 8, modifies the general assertion— 
not that the speaker doubts the truth of what he says, but he 
prefers the more modest form of assertion. 

a4. tos yap yontas ovx év OGoivy A€yw: ie. “quacks, who 
do profess to concoct such potions, are not fit to sit down with 
philosophers.” For Plato’s metaphorical use of the word @oivy 
cp. (among others) that at Symp. 174¢ gatAos ov ext codov 
avépos tévat Ooivnv axAnTOos. 

a5. I have ventured to insert a xal before @ pa) xpy. (An 
abbreviation of the same shape as that used for ®s, when written 
vertically and accented, was used for kat: this may account for 
the dropping out of xat after -ws.) It seems very strange that 
Plato should confine excessive and inopportune confidence to things 
@ py xpy OGappetv—things about which confidence ought not 
to be felt at all. If we have the kat we get three distinct 
classes of improper confidence: (1) excessive, (2) inopportune, 
and (3) (totally) misplaced. (Schanz puts a comma before a 
pr) xpi), as if he took it for d od yp7—“ which things ought not 
to be done.”)—As the word zama goes closely with the gens. 
da. and tod A, Oappety, no te (as Heind. suggested) is needed 
before it. ‘ 

a6. 7) wos éyopev; so at 639b1 7 THs dv A€yourev ; where 
an affirmative answer is evidently expected. O says that warp. BuBA. 
has A€éywev and so Ed. Loy. 

a7. tov olvov dpafwv, “and he will name wine.” 

a8. rovro: (nom.) either neut. for masc., referring to ofvos 
(ep. Heind. on Gorg. 460 e, where he cites Gorg. 463 b and Laws 
937d Kat 5) Kat dikn év avOpwros TOs od Kaddv, 0 mavTa 
npepwoKe TA avOpdriva), or, better, with Oua understood. (Is 
this just the opposite of the last potion we spoke of 2”) 
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a9. A has tov@pwrov corr. by A? to tov avOpwrov (cp. 653d 1) ; 
O? mentions a reading ridvta avOpwror. 

bi. With the somewhat otiose addition 7) mpérepov (after 
avrdv avrov), and indeed with the whole passage, Stallb. well com- 
pares Prot. 350a ot érurtipoves TOY pr) eriotapevwv Oappadrew- 
Tepol eiot, Kal adtol EavTor, erevdav pawowy, 7) tpiv pabeiv. His 
collection of passages on the effect of wine is also interesting.—(7) 
was omitted at first in A and added above the line; Schanz discards 
both it and zpdrepov.) 

b2. With zAnpovofa: we must supply qovez, (H. Steph. 
would have altered it to tAnpotra:, so as to bring it into line 
with pecrovrau.) 

b 3. eis dd€ayv, “in imagination”; so Philebus 57 ¢ eis cadyverav, 
Symp. 196 ¢ «is y avédpeiav "Epwte otd’ "Apyns avOicratas, Tim. 
46 e cis WpéeAccav “in the way of advantage.” 

b4. as codds bv: cp. Crat. 406 ¢ olvos 8’, dru oleo Oat vovv 
eXewv Tovel TOY TLVOVTwY Tos TOAAODS OVX EXOVTAS . . ., On Which 
passage Heindorf has a note on d¢ following re, as it does here at 
b5 (cp. 628 a 1). 

C2. d THs aidods EAeyes, ws oidueGa, “ what you called shame’s 
part, I suppose ?” 

3. kadds prvyjpovevere: it is simpler to take this (as Ast in 
Lez.) to mean “your memory is correct,” than with Jowett “ thank 

.you for reminding me.” To remind is generally avapiprvjcKo. 
At 646 b1 pvnpovevers means little more than A€yeis. 

c 4. ev trois PoPois: the test and discipline of courage are real 
fears and real hardships. The fictitious potion would have pro- 
duced imaginary fears and hardships. The description of its effects 
has made admirably clear the way in which it is suggested that wine 
should be used, and for what purpose. 

c5. The dpa of the MSS. is altered by a very late hand in A 
to dpa. This correction is manifestly better than Ast’s introduction 
of «i after dpa—rd évavriov: ie. the right sort of fear (that of 
disgrace): év tots évavriows: i.e. in a state of over-confidence and 
exhilaration. 

c7. For the ro ep. 647d 8. 

c8f. €v tovTos . . . a mabovtes . .. Tepixapev . 
etvat, “in such states of mind as would naturally incline us 
to bees a x: 

d1f. aicyxpov goes with te as well as with ototv, which is 
added as a sort of after-thought, to make the 71, when it got to be 
used with Spav, more general. 7 was omitted in the old editions 
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and by the first hand in O, but occurs in A and L, and was added 
by 02. 

4. ovKoty xrA., “are not all these (that I am going to mention) 
states (of mind, or condition) in which we are so affected ?” 

d5. deAia, as Ast says, is quite out of place in this enumeration. 
Is it possible that dédeAfa is what Plato wrote? (Steinhart’s 
suggestion dvadela is palaeographically likely, but the word is 
descriptive of the whole state, not of a separate manifestation of it, 
as all the other words are.) 

a7. cireAn te Kal dowerrépav (which agree with zeipav) are 
put in this strange ordér to emphasize the importance of the point 
that the training he offers to temperance has none of the pupia 
mpaypara and the dangers of the only practical training that 
courage can have. —tovrev depends on zreipav. 

d 9. Bacavov kat ratdias: a hendiadys; “sportive test.” Cp. 
Polit. 308d 7 woXdutixy) . . . mawdiua mpOrov Baoaviet—For the 
pleonastic mAjv after parrov euperpov ep. Minos 318e7 ov 
yap 68 btu rovrov aveBéotepov éeotiv ovd dre xpi pardov 
evraBeir Oar triv eis Oeods Kal Ady Kal épyw eLapuprdvery ; it is 
very like the rArjv after GAAo at Tim. 30a. 

el. éupetpov paddor, “less objectionable.”—dv Kal érwrrody 
per evrAaBetas yiyvntat, “provided a little care attend its 
application.” 

e 3. idvra agrees with the imagined subject of AapPdverw.— 
“Do you recommend a man (instead of using the test I offer) to 
run the risk of making a compact or legal agreement with him ?” 
(If he breaks it you will know that he is not a just man, but is not 
the experiment a dangerous one ?) 

650a1. airay refers to td cupPdraca (so Ast.—Bekker 
prefers to read atr@. Stallb. understands by atrov the things 
themselves about which the agreement was made).—ovyyevo- 
pevov peta THs Tov Avovicov Oewpias, “by watching him (lit. 
getting into his company) with the help of a Bacchic festal in- 
dulgence ?” 

a2 ff. 7) mpos «xtA.: a good deal has to be supplied from the 
previous description of the parallel case, but the meaning is quite 
clear, if the parallel be kept in mind. I have followed Stallb. and 
Schanz in adopting Bekker’s correction of the MS. xivdvvevoavres 


to xwdvvetdoavra, and adopted Burnet’s punctuation, with a comma 


before and after oirws, which reswmes (cp. 625 b 6).—Ast shrewdly 
remarks that this second kind of depravity would be ay 
betrayed under the influence of wine. 
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a6. 7 addrdXws (sc. ddov) means lit. “along the road that does 
not lead to anywhere in particular,” ie. where ‘there are no special 
conseqhences to be apprehended, and the following words furnish a 
defiute explanation of what is meant. We might almost translate 
then ‘“‘at large.” Cp. Theaet. 172e Kal ot spare ovderore TIV 
tAAws GAN det Tv wept adrod. 

b2. aAAyjAwv: this word introduces the idea that it is the duty 
of every citizen to take stock of his neighbour's disposition. 

b 3. 76 te THs evreAcias, “and in the matter of economy.” 
(St. takes 73 ras edreAcias KTA. as the subject of Suadépew.) As 
at 635b6 (ro tOv AvTdv Kali >dBwv) it is a periphrasis for the 
simple article with the same case of the subs) He might have 
said mpds evreeiay (cp. Phil. 55 diadépery rpds dperjy, Critias 
117d tots ravrwv dsuadépoveiv pds ziotwv), but he uses 
mpos in a different sense with Bacdvovs later in the sentence 
(‘in comparison with”). For the simple acc. in this sense 
with diadépw ep. Arist. Clouds 503 ovdev Sioicers XatpepOvros 
thy ptovv. 

b6. tav yxpyoipordrwv év, “outstanding among things of 
greatest use”—“of unique benefit” (to the statesman’s art).— 
7) yvovat is epexegetic to TodTo. 

b 9. zroActix7js continues the construction of js (“whose business 
it is—and it is, I imagine, the business of zoAutixy”). Cp. the 
quotation from the Politicus given above on 649d 9. 


BOOK II 


65242. avrov, “the subject,” Le. 9 ev olvp SdvatpiBy, cvp- 
xéova, referred to at 650b1 as tovrwv: aird then (supplied) is 
the subject of the following €xeu. 

a3. Te peyeOos adfeAias: so bYn Kat Kida KuTapittov at 
625b8, aidepos BdOos Eur. Med. 1297, TO XpHpa Tov vuktov Ar. 
Nub. 1, xpvodv éerdv Plut. 268, rovriwv rte Kupdrov a.v7pr0 ov 
yedagpa P.V. 89. 

a6. dry dé cal drws: with this we must supply, not onpatverv 
BotAeras but, everre. 

bl. pi ry raparodicOGpev bm airod: the Adyos, which has 
just been spoken of as “hinting” a certain conclusion, is here 
eredited with the power, if not the inclination, of “ ensnaring,” ie. 
misleading its followers, if they are not wide awake. The word 
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is only found (in Plato) here and at Hp. 330b, where it means 
“catch,” “entangle,” much as it does here. 

b 3. ri wore A€youev: so the MSS.; Madvig conjectured ri 
mot e€\éyouev. The imperfect is more usual in such a Gause 
depending on dvapvncOjvat, but the pres. will stand perfectly 
well. The siv favours the present: the definition given at 
643d 6 ff. is to stand for them still. 

653a1. tovrov ydp, . . . cwrnpia (see below 654d 8, where 
what is here called cwrypia is called fpvdaxyH), “if I am not 
mistaken, this institution (of cvpardc.a), if properly conducted, is 
a safe-guard of education ””—i.e. is a means of preserving the effect 
of education. ow Tnpia (without the article) éori tovrou év . . 
does not mean as much as “‘education depends on” (Jowett). For 
this use of cwrnpia ep. Rep. 425 e éav ye Geds adrois 689 cwrnpiav 
TOV vopwov Ov éumrporGev b7APopev.—L and O have rovro for 
TOUTOU. 

a4. peya eyes, “that is a strong thing to say,” “that ds 
taking high ground.” 

a5. Aéyw toivyy..., “this is what I say: a child’s first 
infantile sensations are those of pleasure and pain; and these 
sensations are the sphere in which the soul first acquires goodness 
or badness. Wisdom and fixed right opinion come to specially 
favoured men as they are getting old, and certainly a man who 
gets them, and all the blessings in their train, is a perfect man. 
The first acquisition of goodness by a child is, I say, a matter of 
education. Clearly, if pleasure and liking, and pain and dislike, 
for the right things, are implanted in the soul of one who cannot 
yet reason about them, and if, when he does arrive at a reasoning 
age, these sensations concur with his reason to pronounce that his 
character has been properly formed by his relatives, this harmonious 
combination, in its entirety, is Virtue, while the part of it which 
consists of the rightly trained sensations of pain and pleasure, 
whereby the man hates what he ought to hate, from his childhood 
up, and likes what he ought to like—it is just that element which, 
if I am right, is Education, and so for purposes of our discussion I 
would distinguish and define it.” 

a7. dpovnow dé Kat xrA.; lit. ‘about wisdom—and fixed 
right opinions—I say that it is lucky for a man if he acquires it 
as he is getting old.” The accusatives are not exactly absolute : 


’ . . * . 
the construction is a conversational extension of such a sentence as 


tiv ppdvyoiw A€yw Srv wapaylyverat.The number of rapeyévero 
(a gnomic aorist) emphasizes the fact that pdvnow is the 
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prominent word among the preceding accusatives. Cp. Cie. 
De fin. v. 21 “praeclare enim Plato: beatum cui etiam in senectute 
contigerit ut sapientiam verasque opiniones assequi Posset. ”__For 
BePacos in this connexion ep. Tim. 37b dd£ae Kal rioters yiyvov- 
Tat BeBaror Kat aAn Geis. 

bil. I think, with some hesitation, that it is better to take 
Tawelay as the predicate. The definition of what education is 
comes at the end of the speech (b 6-c 4). 

b 4. Aoyp AapPavecv, “to treat (the matter) philosophically,— 

to reason about it.” Adym AaPeiv tT is a variety for Adyov AaPeiv 
Tivos; cp. above 638¢ wavtes of Ady te AaPBovTes eriTHSevpa 
and Parm. 135e wepi exeiva & padword tis dv AOyw AdBou— 
duvayevwv depends on yvxais; AaPdvTwy is a gen. abs which 
perhaps would not have been used thus without its subject, if it 
had not been for the preceding gen. duvayevwv.—orvppovyicwse : 
the subject to this must be 7jd0v7) Kat fudca xtA. So, I find, 
Apelt, ut sup. p. 5. He says: “Das éervOupntixdv, ohne Unterstiit- 
zung von Seiten des eigenen Adyos, bisher von anderen zum Guten 
erzogen, witd nunmehr, da der eigene Verstand ausgebildet ist, zu 
seiner Freude gewahr, wie richtig es erzogen worden ist.” For 
another way of describing the union between pleasure or appetite 
and reason or wisdom cp. 688b Kal mpds mpornvy tiv THs 
oupmdons Hy EHOva aperns, Ppdvycs Ss ey TouTo Kal vovs Kal dd€a 
pet Epwrds Te kal émBupias tovTois éronevys. 
.b6. I am strongly inclined to agree with F.H.D. who would 
bracket €6v, and take mpoonKdvtTwy as masc. This gives td a 
more natural sense ; but it is difficult to see how é@@v came in: 
perhaps it was a marginal additional to cupgovia.—oipraca.: lit. 
“in its entirety,” i.e. the two elements of correctly formed habit 
and moral insight taken together. 

b7. 7d tTeOpappevoy is lit. “the part of it trained rightly.” 
We should find it more natural in English to say “the training 
(in feeling pleasure or pain) is education”; what Plato says is 
rather: “the result of the training is education,” as above at b 1 
and 2, ie. “‘a child so trained is a child educated.” (Cp. Steele’s 
“To have loved her was a liberal education.”) 

c2. droreuav TH Ady: it is difficult to be sure whether ro 
Ady denotes the instrument by which the distinction is made, or 
the (quasi) person in whose interest the distinction is made: I 
think, the latter. 

c 3. Kard. he THY epyy (sc. bogay) : St. eps. Phil. 41 b4 adAX, & 
Ipirapye, city kara ye riv eunv, Rep. 397d éav ep, ey, vexg. 
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This whole paragraph should be carefully compared with Rep. 
401 b ff., more especially with the following passages: d 1 Kai etfs 
ex traidwv AavOdvy eis OpordtnTa Te Kat diriav Kal cvpdwviav 
TO Kadm Oyp ayovoa, and e3 Kal Karadeydpevos eis TV 
Puxiv tpehoit av dx aitdv Kat ylyvouro Kades te Kayads, Ta 
& airypa Yéyou 7 dv opOds Kal puoi ere veos dv, ply Adyov 
duvards eivar AaBetv, eXOdvros 5é Tod Adyou dowdfoir av adrov 
yvopifov Se oikedrnta padwuta 6 obtw tpadels. Cp. also Ar. 
Pol. 1340a15 riyv & dperiy (eivar) rept Td yalpew dpOds Kat 
piretv kat puoeiv. (Scholars have been in too great a hurry to 
correct this passage. At least seven alterations of the text have 
been proposed, of which Schanz adopts Stephanus’s BeBaroty for 
BeBaiovs in a8, and Eusebius’s Aéyov for Ady, while he pro- 
nounces dpOds . . . éO@av to be corrupt. I have followed Burnet 
in leaving the text as the chief MSS. have it, merely writing, 
with him and Schanz, atrn ’of for the MS. airis 6, where 
Eusebius has atry eof’, and suggesting the athetesis of e6dv.) 

c 5, Ta rpdérepov: two things were said above about wacdefa 
at 643) ff.: (1) “As the twig is bent the tree inclines,’—i.e. “if 
you let a child play at a thing, when he grows up he will like 
that thing,” and (2) What he means by education is that of 
character and disposition, not that of special faculties ; i.e. he wants 
to make a good citizen, not a good carpenter, ete. 

c 8. radev otoGv: here again he does not say the training 
is education, but the rightly trained or schooled delight and its 
opposite are education : I think here again we may translate “are 
matters of education.” \ 

c9. xara zoAXa: this is the reading of the MSS. The 
Aldine edition read ra woAXa, and was followed by all the early 
editions including that of Ast. Even after the discovery that the 
MSS. read xara zoAXG, Stallbaum in his one vol. ed., the Ziirich 
editors, and Schanz prefer to read ta zoAAa, evidently holding 
that Aldus, by accident or design, had got back to what Plato 
wrote. It does not seem to have been sufficiently noticed that, 
though the syntax gains greatly by the reading ta roAAd, the 
sense is materially altered. Did Plato mean to say that most of 
the effect of education, as he interprets the word, wears off in 
ordinary life ?—or only that a good deal wears off? Ast, though 
he had no reading but 7a zoAAd before him, does not take it as 
the subj. of yaX. and dvad6., but translates it plerwmque. The 
more moderate statement seems to me more natural here, so I 
have followed Burnet in printing xara roAAa. mardeia, the word 
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most in our thoughts all through this passage, must be supplied 

as the subject of yaAGrar and diapOeiperar. We are now going to 

see exactly what the Ath. meant at a 3 by saying that 7) ev oivp 

gvvovoia was a preservative of education, Kata roAXAa then is 

“to a great extent.” 

a2. dvarathas te . . . erd€avto Tas Tov EopTav aporBds, 

Kat Movoas .. . eOocav, tv eravopOavrat, tds Te Tpopas yevo- 

pévas ev tais éoprais peta Oey: Burnet has, I think, shown 

the right way to read this passage by putting a comma after 

eravopOa@vrat.—The gods, says the Ath., not only provided 

festivals, by way of variety, to rest men from their labours, but 

gave them the Muses, Apollo, and Dionysus to show them how to 

celebrate them rightly, and (in so doing) gave men a refreshment 
_ to their souls (as we should say)—lit. “and gave them the spiritual 
nourishment (ras Tpodds, see on 643d 1) which, thanks to the 
gods (nerd Gedy), is furnished by the festivals.”—rds tov éoprav 
dpowBas [rots Peots]: Clemens Alex., in quoting this passage, 
leaves out tots Qeots (which is in all MSS.). Ast was, I think, 
right in holding the addition to have been made by some scribe 
who only knew apoifai in the sense of requital. Here it means 
“change” or “variety,” and the gen. coptwv is a gen. of definition 
(not, I think, “the round of feasts”—we should say : “gave them 
festivals as a relief”). (Zeller, Plat. Stud. p. 95 defends rots Geois, 
making it depend on éopruv.) 

a4. iv éravopAdvra:: before Burnet all interpreters took é7. 
as governing Tas tpodds, and either ejected or altered the te which 
all MSS. place between these two words. (Schanz and Ritter 
further approve of Wagner’s alteration of yevopévas to yevopevor.) 
éravop$@vrar is middle: its subj. is the Muses, Apollo, and 
Dionysus, and its object ras €oprds understood. 

a5. pera OcGy is difficult: the gods seem to be those just 
mentioned.—opav & xpi) wéorepov xrX., “about this we must see 
whether, etc.” Then, instead of going on “whether 7 is true or 
not,” he goes on: “whether the now prevailing Adyos is true to 
nature, or how it is”—lit. “‘whether our Adyos is dinned into 
_ our ears true.” (A Florentine MS., L 85. 9, has ofv in the 
margin as a variant for @; this makes the construction easier ; all 
the earlier editions read ofv: Schanz prefers 67.) A somewhat 
similarly framed sentence occurs at Rep. 399e Biov pvOpors ideiv 
Koopiov Te kal dvdpeiov tives ciciv. 

46. dpveirar jpiv: the metaphor is possibly due to the recent 
mention of Apollo and the Muses. The word is used of an oft 
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repeated statement or argument; cf. Rep. 549d cat adda 8) boa 
kat ofa pirovow ai yuvaikes rept TOV TovotTwy byvelVy. 

e 2. oiov, “you might almost say.”—pe@? ajdovns: see below 
on 654a3,—pooraifovra: though there is no dative with the 
verb, the ™poo- is not “ aoe ”; it denotes the joining others in 
playing, “joining in a game.” So at Euthyd. 283 b gnOnrnv .. . 
peas ope matte ates Kal bud. TAUTO TporeTareaTyy. 

e4f. tafewv: ra£us, order, system the Greeks naturally held to 
be the foundation of all sciencem-ols shows a sturdy disregard of 
logic, to say nothing of grammar: it is only the ra€es, not the 
aragias to which ois refers: the perception of ré€es involves the 
perception of their opposites, and Plato will not omit this fact ; 
at the same time he finds the illogical relative ofs a convenient 
sentence-link. As we have seen before, he often prefers the neuter 
pronoun when talking of things with feminine names, 

e 5, puOuds kal dppovia: the fact that these and many other 
Greek scientific terms still live in modern languages is a witness 
to the creative power of the Greek intellect; but it must not be 
forgotten (1) that in the course of centuries the words have taken 
on new associations and connotations, and (2) that when the 
Greeks were making the sciences, they were also making scientific 
nomenclature. The words they chose as technical expressions 
were mostly words in common use, such as shape, measure, row, 
form, flow and the like, and we must not expect them to have 
acquired at once a strictly limited technical application. In the 
discussion of povorxy) which follows we shall find, e.g., the words 
pvOpn0s and oyjua, pédos and dppovia, whether used separately, 
or contrasted one with another, so variously applied that we cannot 
always translate them in the same way. 

The Greeks seem to have been about as sensitive to order and 
system in bodily motion as in sownd. Our mufiled perceptions 
make it hard for us even to guess what dpxnous meant to Plato. 
It is to some extent the same with the formal element in language : 
we cannot hope to understand the Greeks thoroughly when they 
criticize the rhythm of poetry or prose. ‘Their sensibilities in 
such matters were keener than ours. 

pvOpds, as Plato tells us below (664 e 8), is the name given to 
systematized movement (r7 THs Kuvjoews Ta Eer). The material of 
this systematized movement may be bodily movement, speech, or 
musical sounds. The word is from the same root as pew, though 
we have no trace of its use in the sense of a flowing. It is possible 
that it gained its special sense of measwre and regular recwrrence 
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from the sense of the evenness of the motion of fluids, as compared 
with that of most solids, but, in its special use, it is more probably 
an echo, so to speak, of the sound of the recurring waves on the 
sea-shore as heard by the Greeks. “Appovia, as we learn from the 
same passage below (665a1), is the name given to the effect pro- 
duced by the juxtaposition of musical notes of different pitch. 
Sometimes “ pitch” will translate the word, sometimes even “ tune.” 
Sometimes it is used with a reference to the arithmetical relations 
of the different notes of the scale, while sometimes it means scale, 
or style of music. 

65441. The rovs before Geots, which H. Stephanus wanted to 
eject, adds to the demonstrative force of the following tovrovs. 

a2. rHv evpvOpov te Kal evappdviov aicOyow, “the sense of 
rhythm and pitch,” whereas e’pv@mov, as suggested by a marginal 
variant in L (which does not also suggest evdpyoorov for évap- 
poviov), introduces the further notion of the adaptability or the 
careful preservation of puOjds. 

a3. pel 7dov7ns: these words (repeated from 653e2) are of 
great importance to the Athenian’s theory. The gods whom he 
called men’s cvveoptacraé gave them not only artistic sensibilities, 
but the power of enjoying them as well. As the author of Ecce 
Homo says (chap. x.) ‘‘The highest perfection of pleasure is not 
among the prizes of exertion, the rewards of industry or ingenuity, 
but a bounty of nature, a grace of God.”—For 7) 6) all the MSS. have 
70n : it was first corrected by Aldus—j is an instrumental dative and 
aicOnow pe? Hdovas is its antecedent.—yopnyeiv and cvveipovras 
go closely together, the participle being the more significant of the 
two.— ov : for the gen. with yopyyetv cp. Theaet. 179d 8: the 
vulgate 7p?v has no MS. authority. 

a4. dAXAjAovs, the reading of O and the early editions, 
involves a construction foreign to the habits of the word. It is 
easy to supply HpGs, a8 obj. to cuveipovras, from the preceding 
qpas and pov. 

a5. A has (over the line) 7d before rapa and space for two 
letters after rapa. Schanz justly conjectured that a scribe had 
(wrongly) altered zapa 75 into 7d rapa (which is also the reading 
of O). For the causal meaning of rapd c. acc. cp. the orator 
Lyeurgus | 64 Hyovpa Ss eyoye, ca) dvdpes, ToUVvaVTiov Tovrous, Tapa 
TOUTOV civat TH TWoAEL Tijv TwTypiav (cp. also Thuc. i, 141. 7). 
We may translate here: ‘because of the name joy which comes 
natural to them.” The vulgate followed O and the corrector of 
_A (though Bekker and the Ziirich editors left the 7d out alto- 
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gether): 7d dvoya was taken closely with ovopaxever, and mapa 
TS Xapas was taken to mean ‘“‘ductum a laetitia” (St.). But 
mapa c. gen. in Attic is always used with a person (to say nothing 
of the difficulty then of translating eudvror). 

a9. Since the first stage of education is due to the institutors 
of the xopds, “ draidevros will (at that stage) mean ayépevtos, and 
the educated pupil will be the one who has been thoroughly drilled 
in a Xopds.” 

b 3. 7d cwivorov éotiv, “is a generic name for.” So below 
(665 a) xopeta is said to be a generic name for both (73 ovvap- 
porepov) pvOpds and dppovia. In these two passages the ro and 
the adj. are used adverbially: at Soph. 220b (rod dé évidpou 
oxeddv 7 cbvodAov GALevTiKy) TO TKvoAoY is the subject. 

b 9. “What we mean when we say kaA@s”—ie., as he goes on 
to explain, “‘can singing and dancing be said to be well done, if 
the words or gestures are not themselves right and good?” 

c 3-d 3. A free translation will show how I take this difficult 
paragraph,— Supposing then a man has correct taste in matters 
of art, and acts up to it” (as far as he can); “shall we hold such a 
man better educated in yope/a and povorky if he is number one or 
number two of those I am going to describe? Number one is able 
on eyery occasion adequately to express, by bodily movement and 
voice, what he has considered in his mind to be the right thing, 
while taking no pleasure in rightness, and not feeling any dislike 
to wrongness. Number two, while quite unable to reach perfection 
in vocal or bodily expression of what is in his mind (9 diavoe?rax), 
feels, to the full, a delight in what is right and good, and a disgust 
at all that is wrong and bad.” 

6 TovwovTos refers back—“such a man as I have just described.” 
—tThe unusual 1 (=76drepov), which nearly all modern editors 
have followed Ast in rejecting, is put in to show that 6 ztovotros 
is not antecedent to os dv alone, but to Keivos Os ay as well. 
The same motive perhaps led to the slightly irregular substitu- 
tion of ds av for éav. Burnet retains the 7) before ds dv, but 
I cannot follow him in putting a (;) after povouxjy: I think 
there should be no stop at all there.—The next important difficulty 
in the paragraph is the phrase 7) dvavoeioOar. There seem to me 
two objections to this: (1) Ex hypothest (see ¢ 3) both the characters 
described have a right judgement as to what is xaAéy or not, and 
(2) if Plato had wanted to say that the second one had not the 
power of bodily representation, or that of correct judgement, would 
he not have said yunde tq v¢ SiavocioAac? For not only is 7} 
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irregular here for pde (at Luthyphro 5b6 2 is “or else”), but, in 
the absence of some such words as r@ v@ with Siavoeto as, it would 
have to be taken with ty dwvy Kat TH cwpaT.. Burnet’s comma 
after katop@ovr is not enough to save the situation. I have there- 
fore adopted Badham’s correction of 7) StavoeicOar to y Siavoeirac. 

e4. ottws avrois xpirat : ie. “shows by his dealing with them 
that he thus thinks.” For ovrws “in accordance with this” cp. 
670d 6. 

6. copare and ¢wv7) are datives of the instrument: 7d d.a- 
vonGev «iva xaddv is an acc. of the inner object— the service 
performed ; ep. Rep. 467 a duaxovety Kat tanpeteiv wavta Ta mept 
TOV moAepov, where, as here, the person to whom the service is 
performed is left to be mnderstood, 

dl. It is best to take xarop@oty as intransitive here as well as 
in the next line, and not, with St, to supply 7d duavonfev (efvar) 
kaAdv as its object. 

a4. “The advantage of the education you describe is great,” 
Le. of the education of No. 2. 

5. ovxoty xrXr., “if then we three (being agreed, as we 
are, about the necessity of properly felt 7d0v7n and Avy) know 
what is right and good in 67 and dpxnou . . .” 

7. op0as goes with weradevpévoy and (in a way) with dzrai- 
devrov-—‘‘ the man who is and who is not correctly educated.” 

8. waid<ias pvAaki): a reference to the cwrnpia (rasdecas) 
spoken of at 653a.—xal drov, “and where it is to be found.” 
That is, in order to decide the question with which we started 


about % év oivm ovvovoia, we must first make sure that we have 


correct canons of taste in both departments of povasny. 

e3. ixvevotoais : see above on Onpevery at 627 ¢ 9. 

e4. I have adopted C. Ritter’s xa7 for the MS. xai before 
ony. It is clear from what follows that what we are now to 
decide is, what is a right and good cy7jpa? and what is a right 
and good pédos? and that the word oxjpa is used of the per- 
formance of the “dancer,” and péAos of that of the singer. Hence, 
even if we keep xai we should have to give it a loose translation, 
such as “that is to say we are discussing.” But this would be 
“flabby” in Greek, and xa7 is neat and precise, besides being 
palaeographically probable, For this use of Kard cp. Gorg. 474 e 
Ta Kata TV povetKyy mdvra, and Rep. 382e obre dANovs efamrarg 
oure Kar pavracias ore Kata Adyous, ore Kara onpetov 
mopumds. The chiasmus is no objection to this view.—For oxjpa 


it is hard to find an English word ; perhaps posture is the best ; but 
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it does not convey to us the notion of movement of the limbs and 
body as well as that of shape and mien, which are all conveyed by 
oxjpo here. 

e 5. “ Pariter in verbis duapvydvra. otyjoerat imago a venatione 
sumta est,” Ast. 

e6. ef “EAAnvixns cite BapBapixns: possibly this is only 
another way of saying “any education at all”; but it seems to 
convey a hint that Greeks may have something to learn from 
foreigners, Above, at 637d and e, Plato had appealed to foreign 
customs in discussing €0n, and below, at 656 f., he finds much to 
learn from Egypt. Cp. Archer-Hind’s note on Phaedo 78 a, where 
he also compares Rep. 499c, and Symp. 209e. Is it possible that 
the words contain a reference to Xenophon’s Cyropaedia? Cp. 
694c, Athenaeus xi. 504 and 505, Aul. Gell. N.A. xix. 3. 

e10. wore in this question corresponds to the Scotch “again” 
in a similar position.—éyopévns is Stephanus’s manifestly correct 
emendation of the MS. épxopevns. Cp. Rep. 395e, Gorg. 522 a, 
Phil. 45b, Theaet. 191¢.—The Athenian now proceeds to show 
that the question of the good or bad in art is a moral one. He is 
content—to avoid paxpoAoyia—to take only one virtue, with its 
opposite vice, in illustration of his view. He takes courage and 
cowardice, both of which are particularly manifest in the look and 
mien, 

65523. Ta xXpwpata: this reference to the pallor of the 
coward seems hardly to call for the amusing protest which follows 
against a bit of virtuoso’s slang—the transference to music of a 
term properly belonging to painting. The protest is all the more 
remarkable because Plato himself, at Rep: 601 a and b, twice uses 
Xpopara in a metaphorical sense, first of highly coloured poetical 
diction, and next of the brilliance and attractiveness conferred on 
language by pérpov, pvOpds, and dppovia: this attractiveness he 
speaks of as Ta THS povoiKHs Yypdpara.—Boeckh, convinced that 
the mention of ypéuara at a3 was not enough to account for the 
criticism of the word edxypwv at a7, interpolated, after éveore in 
a5, the words <xpwpara dé odk éveoti>, and Schanz follows him. 

a6. We must supply ¢oriy after evdpyoorov from the ovk — 
eotiv that follows. 

a7. pcos 7) TXHpa: we have the same chiasmus here as at 
654e4. The words dppovia and eidppoorov apply here to the 
péXos, and pvduds and evpvOpov to the oxjpa. 

b 2. tva 83) pi) paxpoAoyia roddH tis yiyvntar: at 632de 
the Athenian proposed, “if his audience liked,” to go through the 
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virtues, beginning with dvdpeia, for the purpose then before them : 
in fact he only got through dvdpefa and cwdpootvy. So here, in 
a different argument, he finds it enough to take one virtue, and to 
treat it as typical of all the rest, leaving it to his audience to 
think out the way in which other virtues can be expressed in 
ox7jpya and péXos. It would no doubt have been a congenial task 
to Plato to do this himself, but, at his age, he had not time for tt. 

b 3. These words have been variously punctuated: 1uiv, dravTa 
dros eoTw* TA pev . . .3 Hiv, Gravra drAds eoTw Ta pev . . 
(Ast). The punctuation in the text—now generally adopted—was 
suggested by St. in a note (1859 ed.) but not printed in his text.— 
darAas is “once for all. 

b 4. cite avris, cite tuvds eikovos, “whether they consist in an 
expression of the virtue itself, or are concerned with an image of 
it”; ie. whether the gesture or the exclamation is the outcome of 
actual virtue of the mind or excellence of the body (as is described 
at 654e10 ff. in the case of courage), or whether (as in the case of 
an actor) the virtue or excellence only exists in the artist’s 
imagination (as we should say). The gens. adrns and eixdvos are 
in apposition to dperjs, and governed, like it, by éydpeva. 
(Ritter’s discussion of the passage is helpful, but it is surely perverse 
of him to take Wvy7js and céparos as dependent on ox7para Kat 
pédrn. avrns with him (as with St.) refers to Yvy7js. He takes 
avi 7) (dvdpeia) vx as the real (brave) man, and cixoy (ris 
avopeias Wvx7s) as an artist’s or poet’s conception of him.) 

b7. 6p8as mpoxady, “a good proposal!” Cp. Rep. 576e 
GAN opOas, efy, mpoxadrdy ... Kal rept Tov avdpav Ta ada, 
TavTa TpoKadAovpevos Opus av tpoKadoipnv. 

b 9. ere 8) 768e: from this point down to d3 we are con- 
cerned with a difficulty ; it is this: It is a general opinion that the 
function of art is to please; different people are pleased by different 
artistic representations (yopetpara). We have just laid it down 
that good art means virtue and bad art vice: do those who make 
the mistake of liking best something which is not really best, do 
so because they like vice? No one will confess to that, at any 
rate ; it is almost blasphemous to suppose it. The solution of the 
difficulty, given in the following paragraph (d 5-656 a 5), is that 
tastes are not formed without a process of habituation : we cannot 
see the significance of anything so complicated as a ydpevpa,— 
which itself depends for its significant representation on trained 
habits of imitation—any more than we can be good without 
having gone through the process of forming our character and 
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tastes by long habit. (That is where education comes in, and 
where a bad education does harm.) The same question with 
regard to pleasure in general is propounded at Rep. 581 eff., and 
answered in much the same way as it is here, 

c3. The MSS. had Aéywpev corrected in A to Aéyopev. The 
av, which is rather awkward, must go with «?vat. Hermann and 
Schanz read A€eyounev, but this does not mend matters: dy efvac 
is oratio obliqua construction for dv ein in a direct form of question ; 
ep. 658b4 ti mor dy yyotvpeOa . . . cvpBaivey ;—ro rerAavyKds 
ypas: it is implied that, if we like different things, some of us 
must make the mistake (7Advy) of thinking that best which is not 
best. Either, then, best has different meanings for different people 
according to their nature, or some of us do not see clearly.—aAs I 
read the passage, the latter suggestion opens the way for the 
explanation at d 5 ff. 

c4, Ta pév ava: an unusual severance of the taird by the 
introduction of the particle nev. (Stallbaum would read tavra pev 
aitd, Schanz tadra pév,) 

c5. od yap mov épet yé Tis: the argument of this sentence 
depends on the consideration introduced by the following xairou 
Aéyovoiv ye; therefore it is wrong to put a full stop after povoy 
twi, “Men always say that what they like is the right sort of 
povo.ky : you will never find a man confessing that he likes the 
vicious and degraded :—in other words, that the degraded and 
vicious povoky is better than that which is morally of the opposite 
kind.” (And yet it is said that a theatrical manager once secured 
a large audience for a piece by advertising it as “the worst play in 
London.”) 

d5ff. “Seeing that choric performances are representations of 
ways and manners, and deal with most varied kinds of actions and 
situations, and that the individual performers depend for their 
rendering on a mixture of trained habit and imitative power 
(jOer. Kat pupnoect), it is necessary that those (performers) who 
find word, tune or gesture after their own fashion, whether this is 
due to their natural disposition or their previous familiarity with 
them, or to both, should not only like and praise such representa- 


’ tions, but also should pronounce them to be right and good; while 


they cannot possibly like, or approve of, or help calling bad, repre- 
sentations which are repugnant either to their natural disposition, 


,or to the way of thinking with which they are familiar.” The 


performers here spoken of are not professional actors, but every 
reader or reciter of a poem with all its accompaniments ; cp. 656 a 2. 
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—ylyvopeva agrees with pipajpata and Ta rept Tas xopetas (so Ast), 
and may be compared to the similarly used évotcay (which I con- 
jecture‘ought to be read évotoar) at Polit. 258 d 9—he is there speak- 
ing of réxvar—at dé ye rept TexToviKyy ad Kal cipracay YELpoup- 
ylav dorep ev Talis tpdgerw evotcay cipputov tiv emurtipyy 
KéxTnvTa.—Many editors take yvyvopeva as the object of SueEsvTwv; 
Orelli would omit the} «ai after 7eo.—Badham also, reading 
pipjoe for the vulgate piprjpac.—But err, added to rpdgecr 
and rvxats, would, after pipjpata tpdmwv, be tautological, but, 
when taken instrumentally with SveEvdvtwv, it has a due signifi- 
cance.—7Gerr Kat pupjoeor (so L and O for the pupjpace of A) 
I take to be a sort of hendiadys, and to have been foreshadowed 
by the rpdrou and mpdéers Kal réyar of real life. (It has been— 
quite unnecessarily —suggested that we ought to alter pupojrecc 
(or rather pupypact) to oxypact, or again to 7a6%jp.a01.)—For 
the idea cp. Rep. 395d at puprjoess, av ex vedv Toppw diateAEo wor, 
eis €0n te kal piow Kabioravtar Kal Kata copa Kal dwvdas Kab 
Kata THY Sidvoray. 
d7. There is a connexion of ideas between pds tpdéwou and 
the pipajpara tpdmwv two lines above. 
el. xara vow: Plato does not leave out of sight the possi- 
bility that some people may like bad things because they are bad 
by nature. 
e4. With aioypd te tporayopevery we must supply dvayKaidy 
‘eore from the preceding clause. 
e5. ois & dv xrA.: Plato does not find it necessary for the 
argument te consider the case of the man whose nature and train- 
ing are both bad. He has first explained how it comes about that 
different people enjoy different yopevyata; now he explains how 
it is that sometimes the actions and professions of the same person 
are inconsistent. 
e7. obror dé: the resuming, repeated 5; ep. Symp. 220b4 obros 
5, Phaedo 78c a 6€.. . Tatra d¢, 118 ot 8 dv . . . Tovrovs dé 
65643. KiveioOor 7) cwparte: these words, and the following 
@oecv, show that the Athenian, for the last ten lines, has had in 
* mind, not spectators, but yopevtat themselves. 
a4. ds dmodaivopevor Kadd peta orovdys, ‘as they would 
thereby deliberately declare their approval.” 
a6. A and O, have Aéyous, L and O have Aéeyers: Hermann 
adopts Schmidt's opOdra7’ dv A€yous (like the xaAAuor av at 897 e 7, 
‘but the cases are not similar), Schanz dp0dtata Aéyous av. So at 
Rep. 610a 4, where the MSS. have op@dérar’ dv A€yers, Hermann 
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reads opOérar dv Xéyous. Probably, both here, and at Rep. 610 a, 
the correct reading is 6pOdrara A€yets. 

a7. pov ody te: we had pov oty at 624a7 and we find pov 
ti, (“an forte?”) at Prot. 310d 4. The éo@ #vruva is used like 
the eorw dre at 663d 9. In A the p is “in rasura,” and the ov 
oby te is “extra versum” (Burnet and Schanz), Schanz cuts out 
these three words. His av after Aéyous (“s in rasura”) fills the 
gap left by the w of pov.—The Athenian asks, “Do you think 
then that the man who takes pleasure in gestures or songs of an 
evil character suffers at all (from so doing)? or that men who find 
pleasure in the opposite direction (ie. in good songs) get any 
advantage from it?” The whole question is in loose conversational 
style. 

a8. wovypias: for the gen. used in place of an adj. ep. Arist. 
Poet. 1454a28 zovnpias 7Oovs, and below 660a2 tiv 8 Tov 
Tovnpaov (tpodpiy). 

a10, «ixds ye... THY poyOnpiav; Cl. “I expect they do.” 
Ath. “Won't you go further than that, and say that they can’t help 
being in the same plight as the man who sees bad men’s evil ways 
not with dislike but with enjoyment, notwithstanding the per- 
functory disapproval which a dim notion of his own depravity 
may make him express ?” 

bil. With drep we must supply €or: it is almost equivalent 
to domep: by a contrary process the English as is used as a 
relative pronoun after such. ‘ 

b3. ws ev raidias polpa: not, I think, “playfully” (Jowett), 
but “ perfunctorily,” “not seriously” ; zasdcd is constantly contrasted 
with oovdy, and in this connexion it gets the notion of “child’s- 
play,” and “ make-believe” ; cp. Laws 889d ravdids twas, dAnbetas 
ov opddpa petexovoas, GAN ido arta cvyyevn éavtov. So here, 
the man is said to treat his own evil propensities as if they were 
a drewm. 

b4, avrod A, and so Burnet: abrod, (apparently) the reading 
of the other MSS., seems to me to give the right sense. TFicinus 
seems to have read avrov (? masc.). avrod (neut.) is, I suppose, to 
be translated ‘‘of such conduct.’—rére, “on such an occasion” (i.e. 
in the very moment when he forbears to praise)—For dpootoc Gat 
ep. Theaet. 177 a1 AavOdvovor TE pev dporortpevor bia Tas adixovs 
mpagers. 

b7. ex réons avdykns: a reference to the dvaykatoy in b1. 
This is a clear case of necessity. 

c2. I have adopted “é« dons dvdéyxns” Schanz’s introduction 
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of repi before tiv. (Stallbaum takes tiv... wadeiav Te Kat 
ro.dudv as an absolute acc. with é€éoeoOar; they are much more 
needed by KaA@s xkeipevou.)—radeiav Te Kal wadsdy : this jingle 
—the Laws shows a weakness for verbal jingles, which some may 
think senile—is a sort of summary and reminder of the previous 
argument that dance and song are the subject matter of education: 
“about the Muses’ work, which is at once education and amuse- 
ment.” 

c4. pvdmod éxopevov : a vague phrase; “anything in the way 
of pvOpds.” : 

ce 5-6. ev rots xopois certainly goes with diddécKovra, not 
with drepydferOa1; therefore Burnet is right in putting a comma 
after yxopois.—dér. dv tvxn . . . poxOypiav, “turn them (the 
children) out just what he happens to be in the way of goodness 
or badness.” 6 wovuntis is, I think, the subject of tvyy.— 
drepyafer Oar Ste is not ‘produce whatever result,” tods maidas 
(supplied in thought) is the object of drepyd(erAar, and dru is the 
secondary predicate ; lit. ‘“‘render them whatever he happens to 
be.”—The kai before robs tHv ed. 7. emphasizes these words ; the 
poet is imagined as teaching the children what he likes himself. 
(If dru is the subject of t’xy, the words should be translated, 
“turn them out whatever chance determines in the way of 
goodness or badness,’—the “chance” ultimately being the dis- 
position which the poet happens to have.)—Ast also put a comma 
after xopois, but then he put another comma after riyy, taking 
drepyaferOa absolutely, in the sense of informare—governing 
maioas understood—and taking 6re av téxy in apposition to TovTO, 
—tovs ... maidas Kal veovs is a sort of hendiadys, chosen, 
probably, instead of véovs raidas, because, to the author’s ear, it 
improyed the balance of the sentence. 

45. Qatpa Kal axotoa, “the report of it will be enough to 
surprise you.” 

d6. eyviicOn . . . odros 6 Adyos, “this principle was settled.” 

G7. petaxerpiferOar tais cvvnGetats, ‘to practise habitually,” 
lit. “to deal with by their habituations.” In A the letters Hee 
in ovvnOeiats are a correction made by A? Schanz reads 
cvvovetats, which, I think, is very likely what Al, but not what 
Plato, wrote. For (1) petaxerpiferOar (with péAy for object) 
would not by itself mean practise (songs), in the sense of repeat 
them until they were familiar (which is the one meaning which 
suits the passage), but with the addition of rats cvvnGeiars we get 
that meaning; and (2) tais cvvovociars must have ev with it if 
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it is to mean “in their classes,” which is simplest here—though 
it might mean “by means of their classes.” It must be admitted 
that tats cvvnGeiars is an unusual expression, but that makes jit 
less likely to have been either the mistake of a scribe, or the 
idea of a corrector. (It is perhaps worth considering whether 
petaxerpifer Oar may not be passive, and cy7jpara and péAn ace., on 
the analogy of the ace. of the thing taught with verbs of teaching.) 

e2. kai duoujpara: for this the MSS. have kal oro? arra; 
which words were rejected by Schanz. Apelt, Jen. Prog. 1905, 
preferably suggests that they should be replaced by the reading of 
the text.—xavtvoropety applies to a modification of existing forms, 
érvoeiv to the devising of new ones. 

e3. For GAN arta 7 A and O wrongly read aA dra 7j.— 
OvTE év TOUTOLS ovreE ev povotky ouprdon : TOUTOLS is neuter and 
refers to ox7paTa. Though the patterns in the temples mentioned 
above were drawn, painted, or sculptured forms, the addition of 
év povoiky cvprdoy shows that there were in Egypt stereotyped 
forms of song and dance as well, and so we are distinctly told at 
657a and 799a. : 

e5. ox ws eros eizety . .. GAN dvtws: ep. Rep. 341b 
motepws A€yers . . . TOV WS Eros eEizeiv 7) THY aKpLBe? AOYH ;— 
At Epinomis 987 a the author speaks of the ‘astronomical science 
of Egypt (and Syria) as BeBacavicpeva xpdvp pupieted Te Kal 
drei pw. 

657a1. For the remarkable ace. H. Richards suggests tj 
aity de tTéxvy. I think it is not impossible that a xara has 
dropped out before rijv. Cp. Burnet, pref. to vol. v., end of last 
paragraph but one. Perhaps this idea gets some slight support 
from the kata, taita in 660) 7. 

a7. wept Tov ToLotTwv vopobeteia Oar BeBaiws Oappotvra .. . 
mapexopeva: so MSS.; this can hardly stand. (1) The middle 
vopoGercio Oar is used (of a single legislator—@appodvra) in 
the sense of vomolereiv; (2) as vopoereioOar already has 
Tept Tov Tovo’twy to complete its sense, and give the subject 
matter of the legislation, the object péAn is superfluous; (3) 
Gappotvra is quite out of place. The “confidence” spoken 
of at b3 is supposed to spring from the consideration that the 
thing had been done before, and O@appotvra there is quite 
naturally introduced, but there is no sense in saying that the 
first person who made such a law did it with confidence, especially 
when the sentence begins dvvatdv ap jv. Only one of these 
difficulties is removed by Madvig’s rejection of Oappodvra, which 
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Schanz accepts. I propose to read vopoGeteirOat <Kal> BeBaiws 
<kaQie>poty Ta péAn Ta Tiv opOdtyTa dice Tapexopeva. (I 
should even like to go further and read the sentence (67s duvardv 
ap iv rept TOV ToLovTwV) vopobeTobvTA PeBalws Katepody TA TiV 
(6pOdtyta pice rapeyopeva).) The introduction of pédn is 
premature. He is dealing here with povovxy in general. In 
view of the general corruption of the passage I think it is very 
likely that ra péAn was introduced from below ; also that, when 
KaOvepovy Ta became Gappovvra, the need of an infinitive led to 
the alteration of vopoberotvta to vopobereicOar. The whole 
passage (from totro 6’ otv) would mean: “At all events it is an 
undoubted and a noteworthy fact in the history of povovk) that 
it was found possible for a man who was legislating about such 
things to give the effective sanction of religion to that which is 
fundamentally right.” Kkacepovv gets important support from rH 
KaQvepwOcioay xopelav at 657 b 6, and from 813a1 @ 8% (se. weAy) 
Karepwlevra epapev Seiy KA, 

a8. Tovro : ie. an unerring judgement—the power of conceiving 
what is absolutely dice: op$ov—in matters of art. 

a9. Oeiov tivds advdpds: Eusebius preserves dvdpds, the MSS. 
omit it, probably by an error due to the following av.—éxe?: ie. 
_in Egypt, where the same divine origin was apparently claimed for 
the Law as in Sparta and Crete. 

b2. drep €Acyorv: this refers probably to 656 b and c, where 
Plato had said, first, that bad “music” was as bad for the young 
as bad company, and, secondly, that laws ought to be made to 
regulate composers of music and poetry. — éAety is “catch,” 
“conceive” (cp. Browning’s “recapture that first fine careless 
rapture ”).—ei dvvaitd Tis . . . Tiv opOdryta: the Ath. has just 
said that fundamental correctness (tiv toe: opOdryTa) in 
pooverky cannot be obtained without divine inspiration ; still, even 
though the ép@6rTns to which a man can attain in povorky is not 
perfect, such as it is he ought—and that confidently—to prescribe 
it by law.—Though érwcotv “in whatever degree” goes, strictly 
speaking, with the verb, its position makes it seem to qualify the 
noun; cp. Phil. 64d pérpov kal ths cuppetpov pboews ur) 
TVXOUVTA WTUTObV Kal drwrotv otyKpacts. This is better than, 
with Jowett, to translate “if a person can only find zm any way”). 

b 4. ws: the sentence thus introduced gives one ground for the 
confidence just spoken of. The legislator need not be afraid of the 
term “old-fashioned.” (There is thus no reason to reject, with 
Winckelmann, the ov before peycdAnv.)—) THs Sovqs Kat dans 
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(jTnows : an imperfect phrase for “the search for pleasure and the 
avoidance of its opposite.” Badham suggested that for (jrnous we 
ought to read tpyjynow—ie. “the tendency of our likes and 
dislikes to make us crave novelty in povorxy”—an attractive 
suggestion, F.H.D. would bracket (nreiv, taking dov7qs Kat Avans 
as subjective genitives. If we are to be content with the vulgate, 
we must doubtless follow Stallbaum in taking tod (yretv (the MS. 
zov has been universally corrected since Aldus to Tov) as a gen. of 
definition, explanatory of (¢jrnovs, after the same pattern as 
SovAcia . . . THs SovAdcews at 776d and SdwarpuByv ... THs 
peAAjoews at 723d. Ast on 647¢ collects many instances of a 
similar ‘perissologia,” to which St. adds, among others, Huthyd. 
305d éav tovrous eis Odgav KatactHowow pdevds Soxeiv a€tovs 
eivat, where there is no tot, and where Badham ejects doxeiv and 
Naber eis dd€av. Lobeck, Paralip. p. 534, eps. Dem. De Symm. 
178. 6 rod Soxeiv ed €éyerv Sdéav Exepovtat.—We may translate : 
“For the craving of our likes and dislikes manifested in the search 
after novelty in povotky. . . .” 

b6. (zpds 70) SvabBeipar . . . erixadovoa dpxairyra, “to 
damage . .. by branding it as old-fashioned.” The Aldine ed. 
was again undoubtedly right in altering the MS, érixaAotoay to 
the nom.—The (jTnous is spoken of as if it were a person actuated 
by the desire described. 

c3. Aéyopev A? and Vat. 1029 (cp. on d 8), Aeywneyv ALO.— 
For the datives governed by yxpe‘av cp. 670a where WAG ExarEepw 
is governed by xpjoews. Greek uses the dative in a more varied 
way than other languages do. The whole sentence may be 
translated : ‘‘ Well then, we may say then—may we not ?—without 
fear of contradiction, that the right way to use povo.xy and the 
relaxation of choric performances is as follows.” 

c5. “We feel delight when we think that things are right 
with us, and we think that things are right with us when we feel 
delight.” The latter half of the statement means, as Ritter says 
(Analysis p. 11), “we do well to be glad ”—“ the gladness does us 
good.” Herein, he seems to say, is the great sanction of all 
merry-making. 

ce 8. I think Burnet is right in putting a comma after rovotre, 
making xaipovres an explanation of the three preceding words. 

dl. airoi points the contrast between young and old: the 
former express their joy in dance and song; their elders feel the 
joy (xatpovres), but it is second-hand, they are spectators only 
(Pewpovyrres). 
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a2. 7d d€ tov zpecBuTépwv pov KTA,., “as to us elders, we 
think that the proper way for us to proceed is to look on.” 
There seems to be a reminiscence in the rperdvtws of the opOjv 
in ¢ 4. 

43. radeia A, radia O, and so A, (Burnet). 

4. 0 rootvres kal doraépevot TX. (kai emphasizes dora(é- 
pevot) : 1e. while regretting our own lack of activity, we can take 
delight in that of others—in fact we encourage it, because it can 
rouse us (éreyecpev) from our torpor to an imaginary (v7) 
youth. It is a delightful fancy that represents the sight of 
another’s joy as awakening the onlooker from the sleep of age, by 
the help of memory—or, as we should say, by the help of imagina- 
tion.—The words tifeyey adywvas at once take us in thought to a 
Greek festival, with its attendant contests in all kinds of artistic 
and other exercise, and prepare us for the éopta(évrwv in e 1. 

d8. pov ody xrX., “we think,—don’t we ?that there is some- 
thing in the generally expressed opinion about festal performances, 
Most people say that etc.”—It is clear here again (as in ¢ 3) that 
A? and Y were right in reading the indicative. 

e4. def yap 5) . . . tiara, “without doubt, as it is recog- 
nized that merry-making on such occasions is right, the man who 
gives pleasure to most people, and who gives the greatest pleasure 
ought to be most highly honoured.” 

658a1. “Not only are we right in saying so, but we should 
be right in doing so.” 

a4. taxt: “nota paronomasiam,” Ast. 

a5. dvarpovvres aitd kata pépn: he has here in mind the 
distinction between the different kinds of aywv, The imaginary 
proclamation of a contest which follows is peculiar in not making 
this discrimination. 

a6. ovrws dwAGs: so at Rep. 351a and Phil. 12c; dards 
ovtws (pgdiws ottws xT.) is the common order, “without quali- 
fication.” —ovtuvotv seems used in the sense of “any you like.” 

a8. mpocizo.: the idea is “resumed” by the noun rpoppicews 
in b4.—For jxew after mpoeirou St. cps. Menex, 240a cirev 


Kev, 
bi. 6s [8] ay xrA.: Ficinus translates : “ praemiaque ei proponit, 
qui spectatores maxime delectaverit.” From this Winckelmann 


naturally concludes that Ficinus read ds dv, and Usener, who 

(followed by Schanz) reads 8’ dy (for 6) av), suggests that possibly 

Geis vixnrypia ought to stand immediately before 6s. Whether the 

words are transposed or not, it is perhaps better (with Ficinus) to 
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take 6s dv as “the prize to be for the man who,” than as merely 
depending on aywviotpevoy (“to find out” or “to see, who”). 
The insertion of A before A is a natural copyist’s error; or the 
& may have been introduced intentionally by a scribe who had 
not seen to the end of the sentence.—emrratropevos I take to be 
passive (Ast in his Lew. gives only this passage as an example of 
its middle use). Not only does this agree with the habit of the 
verb, but a participle agreeing with the subj. of mpoeiror would 
very awkwardly disturb the course of the sentence. 

b2. vixjon dé: the dé is due to the suggestion in the previous 
clause that there might have been some restriction laid down as 
to the nature of the contest. 

b 3. The xai before xp.6y is explanatory. It seems strange, as 
Ast says, that vexijrp should come before xpi, but the Kai 
implies that the two verbs refer to the same event.—We may trans- 
late (zpoeirou . . . yeyovévar): “were by proclamation to offer 
prizes, and invite all and sundry to compete for them, in a contest 
of mere pleasure-giving—the prize to go to the man who gives 
most pleasure to the spectators, without being restricted in the 
means he employs,—all that is necessary is that he should surpass 
all rivals in producing just precisely (67. pdAwra) this very result, 
and be pronounced to have been the most delightful among the 
competitors.” The sentence is a rough one, in conversational 
style. Ast rewrites it elegantly. Stallbaum, while rebuking Ast 
for his boldness, adopts, in his translation, but not in his text, 
the boldest of Ast’s alterations—that of vixijoy to vuxnoew (“eum 
victoriam esse reportaturum siquidem .. .”). 

b6. rod wépu Aéyers ; “In what respect do you mean ?” 

b 9. od Oavparrov xrd., “I shouldn’t wonder if one of them 
thought that by a puppet-show he would have the best chance of 
the prize.” 

c3. duxaiws: the gist of the question is in this word. The 
point is not which performers would get most votes, but which 
performer ought to get most votes. So dpOas at d 8. 

c4. ds yvods av, “as if he could decide!” 

c5. Schanz brackets the words dxotoai te, which, he says, 
have been altered in A from axotoas te. If the words are 
genuine (which I doubt), they must mean, not “hear the com- 
petitors ’ ’—which would be unbearably tautological when followed 
by adriKoos abtds yevérOar—but, “hear what the verdict is.” 

c10. The Athenian’s answer is a further exemplification, of 
the principle enunciated in the words dia:potyres ard Kata pépy 
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ina5. For the suggestion of a juvenile tribunal cp. Gorg. 464 d 
and 521e. 

d3. ai te rerawdevpévar tov yvvaikov: this passsage and 
817¢4, and Gorg. 502d, have been cited as evidence that women 
were in Athens admitted to the theatre in Plato’s time, at all 
events to tragedies. « 

d4. 7d rAjGos rdvrwv: St. cps. Minos 321a éotw Sé Tis 
roumrews Snworepréctarov Te Kal PuxXaywytKdTaTov 1 Tpaywoia. 

a7. For dvariGévac in the sense of recite St. cps. Charm. 162 d. 

a9. I prefer, with Schanz, and most editors, to put a (,) rather 
than with Bekker and Burnet a (;) after ei». 

e3. Apelt (ut sup. p. 5) claims that all difficulty vanishes if we 
accept his alteration of €fos to eros, But does it? What we 
want here is a proof that “we old men,” who give our verdict for 
epic poetry, are the best judges. Does it not sound puerile to 
say, “of course we are, because Epic poetry 7s the best”? And 
though Apelt says that is what is said here, the words even fall 
short of that, for they are Boxet jpiv . . . BeAturrov yiyver Oar, 
It must be admitted, though, that eos is difficult. H. Stephanus 
altered it to 700s, and the early editions followed him. But the 
90s (of a man) would rather be used of qualities which do not 
change with age. It is more akin to ficus, with which we find 
€0os contrasted. We are told, six lines below, that the best judges 
must not only be BeAtioror, but reradevpévor, and that the super- 
latively good judge must be dvadépwv rade’a as well as dpery. 
Some light may be thrown on €Oos here by the words réyvy «ire 
kat tirw eGeow of 63205, and kata eos at 655e1, and the 
cuvyiea of the same passage. Evidently here the advantage 
possessed by the old men is due to something in their circumstances 
and training. Ficinus takes fos to mean experience (usus rerum 
quem ab aetate habemus), Cornarius to mean taste (affectus pl.), but 
he may be translating 790s. Jowett translates €60s by “way of 
thinking,” Schneider (who takes viv 6 to be vuvd%) by consuetudo, 
Ritter by “Lebenserfahrung.” Whatever <6os is, it is here pro- 
nounced to be “ far the best at the present time of all that are to 
be found in any city in any part of the world.” I would suggest 
that the above-quoted applications of ¢@os to training and the 
subsequent mention of zravde/a here point to the word’s being used 
in the sense of “force, or influence, of habit,” ie. training. piv 
goes with it as a possessive dative, “in our case.” So, in English we 
might say our “way.’—The words tov viv, as Ritter says, 
suggest that possibly some day a special training in aesthetics may 
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turn out a judge better than that produced by the ordinary 
experience of life. The reason why this experience tells more 
with the old than with the young is simply that they have 
had more of it. At the present time, in default of quality of 
training, they must rely on quantity alone—The zpeoPurdrois 
and 6¢ éueipiay of 65943 point in the sdme direction as the 
present passage. (H. Stephanus altered viv to veov, which 
is most unwarrantably translated by Ast: “(longe melius est) quam _ 
juvenum”). For the connexion of €os with ravdeta ep. Rep. 518 e 
(virtue is implanted) éOeou kal dokijoeo, and 522 a eect TawWevovea 
Tovs piakas. 

e6. These words remind us of 655¢8 kairo Aéyouoiv ye KrX. 
We shall have to recur to both these passages at 668 a 9. 

659a1. tiv diaépovra: whereas those who were endowed 
and trained tkav@s were spoken of in the plural, as a class, the 
man with the special endowment and training is spoken of in the 
singular, as being rarer. There is no need to suppose that the 
author has here a special functionary in mind.—é.a tatra .. . 
6rt, “the reason why (I say this) is that . . .” 

a4, The early vulgate @urépov for Oedrpov is a typical mis- 
reading : Ficinus translates it “ab alio discere,” 

a5. Burnet was the first to put a comma after pavOdvovra. 
The kai before exrAntropuevov does not connect this word with 
pav@dvovra—tfor this we should want ovre—but means both, 
though, strictly, either it ought to go before iad Popov, or there 
ought to be another participle with ris atrod dmadevoias, in 
which case the id would have to be repeated. We may translate, 
“ misled, as much by his own ignorance as by the noise made by 
the mob.” The first odre clause describes the case of the judge 
without ppdvycis, the second (odr’ ad yeyvioKovra «tX.) that of 
the judge who, “though he has insight” (yvyvéoxKovra), gives the 
lie to his convictions, and his (sacred) profession, through cowardice. 
—For the OdpvBos cp. Rep. 492 b. 

a7. For the omission of e€ with otrep cp. 770b5 epi 
exadotwv Ov TiOenev Tods vouovs. Adam on Rep. 373e calls it 
“the usual Greek idiom.” 

bil. Wevddpmevoy «xrr., “be so irresolute as to give a vote 
which he knows to be false.” 

b4. Ficinus took tots with Oearais; but, even though it is 
just conceivable that dodidote. might be used in the sense of 
“manifest, express by way of response” (to the poet’s efforts), 
clearly here the people whom it is the judge’s duty to oppose 
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(€vavtwwoopevos) are the dramatic authors, who are spoken of as 
providing (rots aodidovcer) the public with amusement. That 
Gearais has no article is no more surprising than that Qeardv has 
none, two lines above. 

b 5. Unfortunately Eusebius, who quotes this passage, stops at 
Gearais, What follows in the MSS. cannot be right. Hermann, 
Schanz, and Burnet adopt Winckelmann’s insertion of ov before 
kafdrep. Ritter will have none of the ov; but then he has to 
translate kafdmrep by “wie wmgekehrt.” This ig only putting in 
the negative in German, without putting it in in Greek. Even 
with the Greek negative the sentence is far from smooth ; we must 
make the negative mean, “the old Greek procedure did not admit 
of acting as the Sicilian and Italian does now, which” (does so and 
so). Badham would have us mark a considerable lacuna after the 
word vouos. I would suggest another way out of the difficulty, 
which is, to eject the words ejv yap 5) To Tadaup Te Kal “KAAy- 
vik@ vopm, as being a marginal scholium, which has been wrongly 
incorporated with the text. The sentence kafamep xrX. follows 
naturally after trois... py... opOds drodidovor: it is a 
concrete instance of what these words describe. I have therefore 
ventured to bracket these words and put a colon after Jearais. 

b7. eitperwv used absolutely —without a direct object — 
almost in the sense of “give way to”; cp. 802¢1 tats d€ ydovais 
kal extOvupiass pa) eritperovras. 

elf. rv kpitdv: it should be remembered that these xpitat 
are the mob: zawdevovcwy in the next line is ironical, and Burnet 
is doubtless right in reading airods with A—the spectators actually 
educate (!) the poets. (As Schanz reads avrois without comment, 
I conclude he thought the breathing in A was a rough one.) 

c5. atvrois Spacu, “through their own action”—as we should 
put it, “‘and they have themselves to thank for it” AandO read 
at tois. Modern editors rightly follow Vat. 1029 in reading avrots. 
Cornarius sees too much in avrots dpwo. when he translates, 
“quum ipsi poemata faciant.” Ficinus has nune ws ex theatro 
contrarium accidit. This looks as if he read rots dpaow, and took 
it to mean “owing to the actors.” The ordinary contrast between 
dpav and wdoxew gives a flavour of antithesis to the sentence ; it 
is almost equal to avrol Spdvres réoxovor. (Badham’s ad ois 
Spar is less pointed.)—7av tovvavriov : i.e. they see plays with 
morals worse than their own, and come to take pleasure 
increasingly in what is wrong and bad, and their taste, instead 
of being elevated, is corrupted. 
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c9. tpitov 7 Téetaprov: the most explicit previous statement 
of this doctrine was that at 653b. It was almost as clearly laid 
down in 645 a—riyv TOU Aoywrpod aywyiv xpvoqv Kat tepav, THs 
TOAEws Kowvdv VOpov exikadovpévnv—and it was no doubt in the 
author’s mind when he wrote 643e and 656b. If then education 
is the process of drawing and leading the youthful mind in the 
direction in which the Law says it ought to go, we see, 
incidentally, what sort of claim the subject of Education has to 
fill a large place in a treatise on Laws. The framer of laws, 
that is, must consider the possibilities of education—must know 
the nature of the process, and the capacities of its subject matter ; 
and further, the most important branch of Law itself will be that 
which provides for, and regulates the educating process, See 
note on 671 a 4-672 d. 

3. erieckeotdtos Kal mpeoPuTdrows: in these words we 
have over again the insistence on both (1) dvous, natural endow- 
ment, and (2) experience, as a necessity for right opinion. The 
second point is further reinforced by the addition of the words 
bv euareipiav. The same two influences were referred to in 655d 8 
in the words 7) kata pio 7) Kata Gos. 

a5. eOigyras : we are reminded by this word of the op6ds 
eiDic bar brd Tov T poonKovToV of 653 bid: 

6. rois trd Tov vopov Tere pévors (masc.) would apply not 
merely to the “second class” of ptvAakes vouwv spoken of at 
632c, but to all rightly educated adults with whom the young 
came in contact. It is, however, only 6 yépwy (d 7) who is referred — 
to as an authority on the question of what is right and wrong. 
Eusebius, in quoting this passage, has refepévors (neut.) for 
TeTewpevors, a disquieting variant—due perhaps to an imperfect 
memory. 

el. The rovrwv évexa resumes the fva of d4, and introduces 
the main sentence adrat (ai dat) Soxovor (supplied from doxet in 
© 9) émmdat yeyoveva, a sentence which is inordinately long, and 
almost smothered in relative and other clauses. —dvtws pev 
erwoai: Plato never scorns to point his argument by a pun; he 
seems to think the spirit of the language “inspires the Adyos on 
such an occasion.—For this application of the notion ef. ergdew at 
Phaedo 114d. 

e2. viv: if this is right, it must mean ‘‘under our present 


system.” Stallbaum thought it might be an error for jiv. 


e 3. cuppwviav: ep. above 653 b6 airn oO 1) cvppwvia KTA. 
—orovdjv: this again is partly a quibble. The orovd#) which 
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the young eschew is not exactly the orovd) which the erpdaé are 
supposed to feel (eorovdacpévat). The latter is a serious intention, 
the former merely work, as opposed to play. 

e5. xadeioOar kal rpdtrecOar: 1 think zparrec Oar’ means 
that the performance is regarded by the children themselves as a 
maid, not merely that it is so treated by their teachers; i.e. 
“not only do people call it playing and singing, but the children 
do it as if they thought it such ”—they know nothing of its having 
a magical or medicinal effect upon them. This last idea—for 
charms and incantations were used against disease as well as 
against disinclination (cp. Huthyd. 290 a)—suggests the following 
analogy from nursery therapeutics.—rols kdpyovoiy Te Kai doOevas 
ioxovo.v: the raidwv of d1, the rév véwy of e 4, and the adds 
of d 5 justify us in supposing that he is still talking only of 
children here. Besides, the nature, especially of the second 
process, is that of one more often applied to children than to 
adults. 

660a1. ofs perce TovTwy: ie. doctors, or nurses. TovTwv 
is best taken as neuter, ‘‘these matters”; if it is masc. it would not 
mean “the children ”—that would be avtév—but tots kdpvoverr, 
which would then be “sick people” generally. 

a2. tov rovnpwv: for the gen. where we expect the adj. 
Tovynpay cp. Tovnpias Tx ijpacw at 656 a 8.—ev andéow : one would 
imagine this to be a vague reminiscence of the practice of putting 
mustard on a child’s thumb to prevent its being sucked. If Greek 
mothers went so far as to try to make all un-nourishing food 
unpalatable, there was more educational science in a Greek nursery 
than in a modern one. , 

a3. tatty is adverbial; cp. Polit. 308e tadtdv 3} por TOW? 
9 Baotrixy patveras . . . ovdK exiTpepery. 

a4. év rots Kadols pyyact Kat erawerois:: these words are 
difficult; I think they mean, ‘“‘with the help of that beautiful 
and choice language of his.” The poet is compared to the doctor 


659e 


or nurse in the preceding simile, the poet’s “beautiful language” to - 


the appetizing medium, and the ypyor? tpody is here represented 
by ox7paTa and péXyn which harmonize with and suggest owdpo- 
civn, avdpeta and all kinds of virtue. The preposition ey is 
doubtless chosen to preserve the idea suggested by ev 7déou 
tisiv oiriows, but it here has what we may call its instrumental use, 
cp. below 680d 8, 928d 6, Phaedo 9544, Theaet. 206a6. His 
fine language is to be a recommendation of the “virtuous” oy7jpaTa 
kat péAy which he is bound to “produce.” (Hug wanted to reject 
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év . .. erauverois. Though this would get rid of a difficulty, it 
would rob the comparison of an important feature.) 

a5. 7a Tov cwppdvov: cp. above 655b. Here we have the 
same definition of what is kaAov in art. 

b1. zpds Ards, “Bless you!”—viy, ‘‘at the present time.” 

b 2, zovety is doubtless here used in the special sense in which it 
was used in a7 and 8. 

b7. kat xara rodtad: these words, which Plato often uses 
before wrattws, merely round off the phrase, and reinforce tov 
abtov :—“the same, and of the same nature.” 

c3. I think Burnet is right in omitting the comma after 
Garvpdforne (most editors have it). Thus read, the sentence 
ovk av Oavy. ktA. will mean, “I*expect it was through my not 
expressing my meaning clearly that—to my cost (érafov)—I did 
so”; ie. “that I created, and suffered from, a false impression ” 
(so Ficinus). 

c4, dA & BotvrAopar xrd.: ie. “instead of speaking clearly 
(and abusing things as they are), I gave you a general sketch of 
what I wish to be, in the matter of povovky, in such a way, 
perhaps, as to make you think that that (ratra) was what I 
meant”; then (as a reason why he did not find fault with the 
actual state of things) “‘because, though it is sometimes necessary 
to rail at hopeless and hardened sinners, such railing is not at all 
a pleasant task’”’—lit. “things past cure, and far advanced on the 
wrong road.”——The emphatic éyé in c 6 seems to be merely due to 
the fact that & od A€yers had come before. The ratvra is, by its 
position, also emphatic, 

dl and 3. ratra and rowwtra are & dvavootpat and & BotAopar 
ylyver Ban rept povorkyy respectively. 

a6. Both otrws and kaOdrep viv yiyveras go with yryvopeva, 
just as both the» xa@dep clauses in the next three lines go with 
ylyvouro. 

48. zoXi rov 7d dtadepov : cp. above 654d 4. Here the verb 
to be applied is dv ety. 

d9. ér, “furthermore.” 

d11. épe 5), cvvoporoynrdpefa ra viv, ‘now then for a 
settlement of the question.”—Cleinias’s remarks at b 1 ff. showed 
that he was thinking of the form and style of povor«y : here the 
Ath. rather suddenly directs our sole attention to the subject 
matter of the poet’s work, ra Aeydpueva. He was entitled to do so 
by the admission by his hearers of the principle enunciated at 
655b, that xaddv in povorxy means aperns éxdpevov, but no 
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doubt his hearers were somewhat bewildered, as Cleinias’s answer 
(on 661d) shows. The Athenian is here pursuing, in a concrete 
instance, the same inquiry which he makes in general in Bk. I.: 
Le. are the Cretan and Spartan institutions, though they may teach 
us much, as satisfactory as they claim to be? 

el. raideia Kat povorxy is a hendiadys. This identification is 
also based on a previous admission (654 a5 ff.). 

e5. Kuvipa re kat Mida: Tyrtaeus (12. 6) has the Ionic forms 
of the gen.—mAovtoin bé Midew kat Kivipew paroov. 

e6. dviapds (7, “lives a life of misery.” dvcapds is the natural 
opposite of 7d%s, Prot. 351, 355e. 

e7. cizep opOws A€yer: the Athenian has asserted, with his 
hearer’s assent, the legislator’s right to dictate to the poet, and is 
thus enabled a second time to turn the tables on the Spartan 
national poet. Whereas Tyrtaeus says: No amount of physical or 
temporal advantage. counts for anything in a man who is not 
brave, the Ath. here lays it down that even bravery itself is just 
as worthless, if the possessor is aduxos. He even goes further, and 
says that it, like all other advantages, is a curse and not a blessing 
to a man if he is not virtuous. (Cp. 630b3 ff, and Gorg. 511 ff.) 

66142 ff. The optatives roApm, vex, and yiyvorro are, in form, 
the direct expression of the speaker’s wish, but, as adukos d€ ov 
is directly contrasted with tovotros wv, and the quotations from 
Tyrtaeus run on, we may suppose them to be, in effect, the reported 
expression of a wish; ie. “he must say, I would not have him 
steel his mind to face slaughter,” etc. For a similar change from 
oblique to direct narration cp. Tim. 18 ¢ pnyavepevot dws pydeis 
Tote TO yeyevnpévov avT@ idia yvwroito, vopuodor O€ mavTes 
Tavras avtovs dpoyeveis, and Gorg. 512a Aoyiferau . . . dT ovK, 
€l pev TIS... pi) arrerviyy, obTos pev AOAWs Eat. 

bil. For €yerGax c. gen. in the sense of “depend on” ep. Prot. 
319e4 dG pev didacxddrwv «ixeTo, Meno 94b6 doa téxvyns EXETAL 

b 2. 7d réAos, “the crown.” 

b5. All this is an emphatic restatement of what was said at 
631b 7 ff. 

cl. rd wapdrav, “in general,’ because “life” is the most 
general expression of all physical activity—of which the particular 
senses just mentioned are kinds. 

clff. rdv .. . dvra is the subject to (jv.—peéeywrov pev Kaxov 

. €Xatrov S€: ie. the possession of immortality would only 
prolong—and so multiply—the misery infinitely ; while a speedy 
death would shorten, and so lessen it. 
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c5. exifoum A (« in ras.), eriféoon Eus. (ace. to Burnet). Ast 
boldly emends to eri; Stallb. and the Ziirich edd. retain the 
impossible vulgate éru(yn; Schanz writes érvfOv 7, and Burnet 
eri(on (which L. & 8.7 s.v. érvféw—presumably as a misprint— 
gives as the vulgate here). I have, with some hesitation, preferred 
Schanz’s emendation to Burnet’s. The poetical form seems less 
likely to have been written by Plato here than the participial 
periphrasis (cp. e.g. e’vae yuyvépevov in e 2); also the raswra in A 
is not so easily accounted for on Burnet’s hypothesis. At the 
same time, the raswra apart, eri(oéy, written originally with no t 
in the last syllable, would be naturally written eaviin by a careless 
scribe. 

c6. woujoere MSS., reioere Eus. 

c7. arodidevras, “furnish,” as at 659 b 5. 

c8. I have followed Schanz in putting only a colon after 


dl. xada A, kaka O, Eus. Iambl, and a late hand in the 
margin of A.—This emphatic (cad@s) restatement of the main 
point—and explanation of tatra dmep eyé—is made by the 
Athenian because it is just of this that he expects it will be 
hardest to convince his hearers. 

d3. érep otv pdynv: these words refer directly to the 
question 7) ydp; inc 8, and indirectly to the cvvoporoynowpeba 
at the beginning of the paragraph ; but they do not compel us to 
take Tatra .. . 7@v as a question, as the first printed editions 
did—reading the fut. 

a7. dia réAovs: ie. all three advantages are to be supposed to 
be lasting.—vpiv : ethic dat., “if you like.” Iamblichus, in his 
quotation of the passage, omits it. 

7 ff. Kai ere rpooriOnus KTA.: I think rpooriGnpu does not 
govern the following accusatives, and that e¢vac is not predicative 
to Aeyouévwv, but that the accusatives are the subjects to yryvdpevov 
e(vat, which stands for y/yverPar—yvyvopevov agreeing naturally 
with the last acc.—pydév addAo: pndev (not ovdév) because the 
sentence is, in effect, conditional—perhaps too the fact that it is 
the subject to an infin. (e¢var) had something to do with the choice 
of pndév.—To those who prefer to take efvae with Tov Aeyopevev 
I would still urge that it is best to take ycyvépuevov with all the 
accusatives : “I don’t mind adding, if you like, that he has pre- 


’ eminent strength and courage, with immortality to boot, and more- 


over none of the so-called evils.” Then the construction is changed, 
and we go back to the acc. €yovra, which is parallel to Kexrnpévov 
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in d6. The resuming rdv ot7w (OvrTa seems to admit a previous 
conversational irregularity. At the same time the pmdev dAdo 
and the pdvoy support each other so closely that I do not think 
we ought, with Burnet, to mark off kal ere... yvyvopevov with 
dashes as a parenthesis. Still less do I see any reason for follow- 
ing Schanz in rejecting kai pdev . . . yeyvomevor. 

e4. Stallbaum is not right in saying “pertinet od« ad solum 
evdaivova.” If we had, eg., rérevopar, instead of od reiw ipas, 
as the main verb, it would be followed by yp) evdaipova adv 
@OXiov yiyverGar. The ov« is added to the py in the sentence 
as we have it, because the main verb weéOw has a neg. with it. 
Hence it is the pj, not the ov«, which negatives «vdaiuova. 

e6. ri obv . . . xpewv; “what must be our next step?” 

662 a3. aicypos: the words previously used are afAvos and 
aviapos ; from Cleinias’s present point of view a Bios may be 
aioxpos, and yet not &Aros (kaxds has something of both). We 
are thus introduced to the subject discussed at Gorg. 474 eff. and 
mentioned at Rep. 392 b. 

a5. 70 Kal Kak@s; ie. “and will you agree to the words ‘and 
evilly’?” 

bil. érws ; “how, ask you?”—The ws covxey shows that 
et doin is not a wish, but the protasis to a suppressed apodosis 
ovyXwpoipev ay. 

b2. ws viv ye «tA. “(an agreement as complete) as our present 
discord appears to be”—a pregnant use of ws. (I think this is 
better than to take ws as simply = yap.) 

b 3. otrws dvayxaia, ds ovde,. . . Kpity vinowos capds, “a 
conclusion so irrefutable that it is not so clear that Crete is an 
island ”—another pregnant use of ws, similar to that at Eur, 1.7. 
1180 copyv o& eOpefev “EAAds, ws yoGou Kados., In the latter 
passage ®s=drtu oUTws: here it is equal to date ottws. Cp. also 
Soph. 0.7. 345. I think that eoré, rather than (as St.) paiveras, 
is to be supplied with Kpijrn vijcos. 

b7. os: this conjunction does duty for two sentences, which are 
connected by 7. 

c3. mapa depends on diddpopa; ef. Phaedo 74a rapa rata 
mdvTa €repov tu. St. cps. the rapa with dAAa (y rapa tavra 
éxopev GAAa StavonOjvar.; Phil. 21d). I can find no other 
example of Suddopos with apd, though it seems a natural 
construction. At Tim. 63e we have duddopa mpos dAAnAa, and 
Siadéepey and the noun diadopa are also found with zpds (Phil. 
47d Wuyis mpds copa Siadepopéervns, Laws 92845 diadopai 
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TatTépwv Te mpds avtav maidas, Phaedr. 231b ras mpos Tods 
TpoonKkovtas Svaopds). Probably dudpopos (KrXr.) mpos tia 
corresponds,to Sudopds tivi, and dSiddopos rapa Tuva to duapopds 
TLVOS, ° 

c7. For vopoberjoavras cp. above 624a4 and 5, 

d 2. «i dy, “suppose, for the sake of argument,” like the et pev 
67 at d6, implying that the Ath. does not think for a moment 
that Zeus and Apollo would give such an answer. 

d 3. ciep dpOas eravepwr@pev : there is a suspicion of ostenta- 
tion in these words—it is almost as if the Ath, flourished a piece 
of logic in the face of his unsophisticated audience. (So Touch- 
stone discourses of “ philosophy,’ and a ‘‘figure of rhetoric” to 
Corin or William.) Anyhow it is not easy to see why the next 
question is the “correct” sequel to the last. 

d4. The word evdaivwv brings in a fresh notion. It means 
not simply happy—which would be much the same as 76%s—but 
blessed of heaven. Op. Rep. 354a aGAXAG pajy 6 ye eb (Ov paxdpids 
Te Kal evdainwv, Where Adam quotes Aristotle’s elegy on Plato : 
idptcato Bupdv dvdpos, Ov ov aivety Toto. kaxotor Peps * Os wovos 
) TpOTos Ovytav KaTéderEev evapyHs oikeip Te Bip Kat preBodourr 
Noywv, os dyabds re Kat evdaipwv dua yiverar avip. At Meno 
78a Socrates adds kaxodaiuwv (a word of colloquial abuse—* God- 
forsaken” as E, S. Thompson says) to duos, as if the one notion 
involved the other. It would therefore be more than drorov if 
the Gods made the answer supposed at d6. As the two Gods are 
the original lawgivers for Sparta and Crete, the Ath.’s hearers are 
bound to agree here. 

d6. droros abrav 6 Adyos ay yiyvorro, “their reasoning would 
become absurd.” 

A7. BovrAopar S€ pou py ext Oedv A€yer Oar 7d Tovodrov, “I 
should not like to see such a saying put into the mouth of 
a God”; lit. “to be said im the case of a God.” For this use 
of ézi c. gen. with A€yew cp. Rep. 475a ew epod eye, 524e 
dorep ert Tov SaxTvAov ééyomer, Gorg. 453 ei ext Tov adTov 
texvov A€yopev Gvrep vuvdj, Laws 793e drep eri tov dotdwv 
edéyopev, Charm. 155d ert xadovd A€ywv rads. 

e 2 ff. pwricOw, “let (the question) be supposed to have been 
put to”; and perhaps too 6 & eimérw is, “and let him be supposed 
to answer.”—pakdptos is here used as synonymous with evdaipwvr. 
We have the same pou with ip. that we had with AeyerOar, and 
that is one reason why I think Schanz is wrong in altering 
npwtia Aw into ypwrjcGa.: there would then be too great 
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uniformity between the two clauses. For a similar pair of 
accusatives, coupled with the figura etymologica, ep. Laws 705 c¢ 
pupnoers Tovnpas pupeio Oar Tols ToAeuiovs; the only difference 
here is that the verb is passive, (The Cod. Voss—in marg.— 
put in zpds before rarépa, and Ast actually prints ratyp Te Kat 
vouwobeTns with no MS. authority, and St. approves.)—The 
pregnant use of the perf. imperat.—not merely “let the question 
have been put,” but “grant,” or “suppose that the question has 
been put”—is quite idiomatic; ep. O 524 pos 8 os pev viv 
byuns, eipypevos extw, Crat. 401d Kal ravra pev 5) Tatty ws Tapa 
poser etddrwv cipjo bw. 

e5. aX’, “and yet. 4 

e 6663.47. Tatty pev odv KTA, “ ee the lawgiver—or 
father—who decides this way” (ie. that the yourtos Bios is 
pakapwiratos) “would, I think, appear absurdly at a loss to give 
a consistent answer. If, on the other hand, he declared the 
perfectly just life to be perfectly blessed, anyone who heard him 
would, I think, inquire ‘what was the advantage and merit in it, 
superior to pleasure, which the law found to recommend 4’ Why, 
what advantage can the just man find which has no pleasure in it ? 
I ask you, is fair fame, and the praise of men and gods, an 
advantage and an honour which is wnpleasant, and an ill name 
the reverse? My good lawgiver, we shall never admit that. 
Pray, is wronging nobody, and being wronged by nobody, unpleasant, 
though good and right, and is the other behaviour pleasant, 
though disgraceful and bad?”—rairy: I think, after much 
hesitation, that we ought to take this word with riOéyevos rather 
than with daivoiro: (1) because T.Oéuevos with a qualifying word 


is more naturally used than if taken absolutely; ie. “he who, 


decides this way,” rather than “the decider, the authority,” or 
even “the deciding lawgiver,” and (2) because there seems to be a 
decided antithesis between tatty pév ody (6 tT.) and « 0 ad in 
e8. (Iam not influenced by eg. Crat. 398¢ tatty 8 otv riPeuar 
xtTX. because I think that there, as at Crat. 418d 2, tai‘iry means 
“that is why.”) 

e7. dromos goes, I think, closely with dopos; not “would 
look foolish and... ,” but “would appear strangely at a loss 
to...” Op. Ep. 333¢6 kal pada arom Kal aioypa viky, “and 
that by a remarkably disgraceful victory’ ’_(cp. our “nice and 
warm ”), —The gen. Tov wu éavt@ Aeyeww depends on the d- 
privative in daropos. 

663a1. 6 vopuos: this personification of vdmos is peculiar, but 
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intelligible ; 6 véuos represents the same point of view as 6 vopo- 
Gerns. 7d Sixacov is what the law enjoys, and consequently the 
law is held responsible for the effects of just action. Sechanz 
adopts Badham’s substitution of voyoérns for vopos here, and I 
am strongly disposed to follow his example. If vojos be retained, 
it must anyhow be regarded as a conscious substitution for vopo- 
Gerns, denoting the same “ party” in the argument. 

a2. ri yap dy dixain xwopi(opevov iSovns ayabov ; the argument 
is: For the just man to be evdaiywv must be an ayaOov; there is no 
ayaGov the just man can experience, which is ywpi(opevov Hovis : 
therefore it must be wrong to think that 7d d/kacov and 76 78% can 
be separated, or that the lives spoken of at 662d 1 are two. 

- a6. pate trd Tivos dduKetrGar: to complete the picture, from 
the point of view of law and lawgiver—i.e. of the community— 
the recipient of the wrong must be mentioned as well as the 
wrongdoer ; one involves the other. 

a7. 1 for «ai, possibly to show that no special distinction is 
here intended between aya@dv and xadov; possibly, only for 
variety’s sake.—ra 8 érepa, “the different state of things,” where 
we should expect ‘‘the opposite state of things”; possibly, 
because tavavria had just before been used adverbially. The con- 
text shows that it 7s the opposite state of things, which he here 
denotes by the milder expression. (Ast rejected akurra .. . 
kaxd. A Venetian MS.— Bekker’s R—and the four earliest 
printed editions omitted yxurra . . . dducetoOar, Ficinus trans- 
lates the whole passage—giving it all, even kai wos, to the Ath, ; 
Cod. Voss. attributed 7xurra ... dduxeto Oar (ace. to Ast and Stallb.) 
to Cleinias. (More probably Cod. Voss. gave him down to xakd.) 
- Di. kat dyaOdv re cai xaddv: I cannot help suspecting these 
words to be spurious. The identification of dya@dv and xadév is 
kindred to that of 750 and déxacov—is perhaps the identification of 
the generals of which the latter pair are particulars—but it is a 
separate point. It would need different arguments, and it is not 
used in the rest of the paragraph. The only defence the words 
seem to admit of is, that the whole of the paragraph appears to 
have been written in a less careful style than the preceding part of 
the argument.—ei pndev erepov : Ast is, I think, right in supplying 
mpds in sense (before pmdev) from the following clause; ie. not 
“will persuade, if nothing else can,” but “ will persuade to (this), 


if to nothing else.” 


b2. vopobern xrA., “in the lawgiver’s eyes that reasoning is 
most wicked and dangerous, which denies that this is the case ”— 
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ie. which denies that 7d 760 kal TO Sixatov are identical.— 
évavtwitatos is lit. “most hostile” (to the lawgiver)—“his most 
deadly opponent.” 

b 5. wXéov, “in larger amount.” 

b6. I have ventured to alter ocxotodiuwiav into cKotoduviay. 
The noun is used in a figurative sense, at 892 e and Soph. 264 c¢, for 
uncertainty, perplexity ; here we are told that “ distance ”—for so we 
may translate what literally means “what is seen at a distance ”— 
“ produces indistinctness of vision (in all, and especially in the 
inexperienced).” This indistinctness is directly afterwards denoted 
by the more general oxétos (ep. Rep. 516 e, where the man, who is 
imagined as returning from sunlight to the cave, oxdrovs av 
dvarAews KON Tos 6PBarpors). 

b7. The reading of A and O is (vosobérys) & €¢ 7). The d turns 
all the rest of the paragraph into a protasis with no apodosis. L has 
et pa) (L 59. I. has 6€ mv in the margin), This e¢ pj), which Burnet 
adopts, makes all the rest of the paragraph the protasis to cxoro- 
dwiav mapéxet. This satisfies grammar, but not sense and logic. 
The voyoGerns can doubtless remove the cxorodiwia by treatment, 
but who could say “distance produces indistinctness wnless the 
vopoberns removes it by treatment”? If he removes it, it must 
have been there, and consequently must have been produced. 
With this reading we should have to supply, in sense, “and will 
continue to do so,” after rapéxyer. Ald. and all editions up to 
Stallb. and the Ziirich editors, read & sjyiv. Hermann (whom 
Schanz and Apelt p. 5 follow) corrects & ef pi) to 8 ofvar. This 
last correction seems more natural here, and to be palaeographically 
at least as likely as 0’ yyiv. «i yu) looks like a correction of 3’ «i 
pa); i.e. the & was more likely to be omitted on purpose than 
put in. r 

b 8. «is rovvavtiov rovrTov: another slipshod phrase, like odrws 
éxevv at b 4; apparently it means “into the opposite of what it was 
at first.” 

cl. kal reioer ktX.: what follows is either still more slipshod 
in expression than the former part of the paragraph, or corrupt. 
If the latter, the corruption is so far uncured, if not incurable. 
If the former is the true account, we may perhaps adopt St.’s 
explanation that 7 tov dixaiov is the dat. of ro Tod duxalov, a 
paraphrase for 7d diékavov. Apparently the vopodérns is, by his 
course of training—in which he relies on the formation of habit 
(€0ec1), fortified by praise (éraivois), and reasoning (Adyous)— 
to make his charges believe (1) that it is an artificial picture 
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(rkiaypadnpya) of right and wrong that they have been looking 
at, and (2) that, like other pictures, it only produces the illusion 
intended, if seen from a certain point. Here the illustration 
would join up with the 7d réppwHev dpdpyevov one. The man 
who has had a training in just action would have been brought 
near to justice, and would therefore discern the faults of the 
picture which looked all right when he was far off from it. 

c2. Naber’s yYdyous for Adyous (adopted by Schanz) seems 
wrong ; the following representation of the case (ws éoKuayp. KTA.) 
would need Adyou to explain it. 

c3ff. I have removed the comma from after Pavopeva, put 
commas before and after tT Tod Sixalov evaytiws, and after 
Oewpovpeva, and would translate ws éoKxivyp, . .. dpborepa, 
“That the right and wrong he sees is like a rough picture— 
the wrong, which behaves in the opposite way to the right, 
appearing, when seen by him when he is in a wrong and bad 
state, pleasant, and the right most unpleasant; while, when they 
are seen by him when he is in a state of righteousness, every 
man sees both sides altogether in the opposite light” If the 
eavtov of the MSS. is right, we must suppose an imaginary pupil 
of the lawgiver to be spoken of. In that case ravré in ¢5 is 
irregular, and mavry recorded (or suggested) by a late hand in 
the margin of A is preferable; but if Ast (applauded by St. and 
followed by Schanz) is right in reading atdrov for eavtov, rayré is 
quite in order.— Badham proposed xal radixa for kat déduxa (the 
omission to repeat the article is hardly noticeable among so many 
irregularities of expression)—and to eject the words 7a pev adixa 
T¢ Tov Sixaiov, inserting Ta pev dodvka after Oewpodmeva, and 
rejecting mpés in c5.—F.H.D. would reject 7@ Tod dixalov. 
Schanz marks a lacuna before évavtiws. Stephanus (and C. 
Ritter) recommend the rejection of the 7 before tov duxatov— 
governing the gen. by évavriws.—For the use of éx in e¢3 and 4 
St. well cps. Soph. 236 b 7d dauvdmevov pev dua THY ovK ex Karo 
Geav éovxevat TH Kadg, where the effect is the opposite of that 
described in the present case—The pev before dédixa corresponds 
in logic to the d¢€ in 7a dé Sixasa, and the pev before adikov to 
the d€ in é 8 dixaiov.—dea is predicate to pavvdpeva, not to 
Gewpovpeva, Among the suggested alterations of the passage that 
of Madvig seems to me the best; he supposes évavtip to have 
fallen out before évavriws. We thus get a clumsy chain of 
participles, but greater clearness. I should still, if this were 
adopted, put a comma after Sewpovpeva.A somewhat similar 
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philosophizing is to be seen in Euripides, Iph, in Aul. 387 
Tovnpov uwtds doval Kakal. 

e7f. The question arises: with what do rijv, rotépav and tiv 
in the next line agree? In grammar it is dA7Oevav, but the 
meaning of this word coalesces with that of its dependent gen. 
Kpivews to mean “true judgement,” or rather “claim to truth.” 
What the sentence means is, “which claim to be true has the 
higher authority ?” 

d 5-e 2. As Cleinias’s form of assent shows a disposition to go 
behind the argument, the Ath. reinforces it by considerations of 
expediency. He is careful, by the extremely hypothetical form 
of the question, to guard against the idea that he himself for a 
moment doubts the reality of his previous conclusion. He does 
not say, “if it were otherwise, what better opportunity for a 
useful lie could a legislator have?” but, “if it had been 
otherwise,” and “have had.” (Voltaire’s “il faudrait Pinventer ” 
is in a less hypothetical form.) It is almost as if Plato argued: 
“ Does it not look as if it must be true, because it is such a useful 
thing to be able to say?”—od tu kat opixpov dpeAos : we have 
already met this phrase at 630c and 647 a in connexion with the 
vopoberns ; cp. also 890d rév ye d£wov Kal cprxpod vopoberny. 

a7. ws Kal vov avtd npnx 6 Asyos, EXELY : of, Parm. 141d 
ds Ye 6 Adyos aipei, Phil. 35d ovdapy 6 Aéyos aipei, Rep. 604 ¢ 
bry 0 Adyos aipe? BEATicT’ dv Exe. atpely seems in this Phrase 
to be used much as we say, in an argument, “there you have me.’ 

e1. Schanz adopts H. Stephanus’s insertion, of zre(Oety, before 
moveity ; this insertion was independently suggested by Badham. 
At 671¢4 dvvapévovs has just as much need of a supplied inf. 
The difference is that there the sentence is long, and a zovety 
which occurs near the end sounds as if it might be the missing 
inf., though it is not. I am inclined to believe in a pregnant use 
of SvvacGat in the sense of “to be equal to bringing it about 
that” (cp. Ast, Lew.), akin to its meaning of “to signify,” “to be 
equal to”; weiOew rovetv would sound very awkward. 

e2. mavras, which is in no MS, has been, by most editors, 
added to the text from Eusebius’s quotation of the passage. 

e3 ff. The most various interpretations have been proposed of 
Cleinias’s remark, and the Athenian’s answer. The difference 
arises from the various subaudienda imagined before or after 
Cleinias’s remark ; e.g. (before it) “it would certainly be better 
if we could do without a lie” (C. Ritter); (after) “‘id quod verum 
esse putamus difficile est (nobis) persuadere (non ita esse)” Ast. 
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Both these cannot be right; I think no subauwdienda are needed. 
The author is directly calling attention to the plastic nature of 
the youthful mind, and incidentally suggesting a correct apprecia- 
tion of myths and their position in education. In the previous 
paragraph the Athenian’s language, in referring to the possible use 
of a lie, is carefully chosen—ér’ dyaOy WetderOar pos tods 
véeovs—he calls it AvoireAés, and an efficient prompter of a good 
disposition. This is because he wants to point out the use of 
stories in forming the mind. Cleinias does not see what he is 
driving at, and takes refuge in the following safe and somewhat 
trite remark: “truth” (i.e. philosophical truth) “is a treasure, 
and an abiding one; but the process of getting it into people’s 
minds is evidently a hard one.” In the Athenian’s answer I have 
ventured to read 75 pévroe Yidwviov for 7d pev Tod Lidwviov. 
It is not likely that Plato should have spoken of the story as told 
by a Sidonian (and that is the most natural translation of the 
gen.), and a comparison of Rep. 414¢ suggests that 7d Dideiviov 
pv0oAbynpa. is only a variety for the proverbial Weddos or Petopa 
Powrkixov (see Photius sv. Bowsxexov). For 7d pevtou=7d de 
cp. Phaedrus 228d rijv pévrou dudvorav. What the Athenian says 
there is: “I grant you; but it is not hard to get a cock-and-bull 
story like the Sidonian one into people’s minds.” (I think Burnet 
is wrong in reading the words as a question. A question should 
have-had ov pdduov, and if it had been a question, it would natur- 
ally have been repeated after Cleinias’s ota ;}—The Ath. seizes on the 
word 7eiMevy as opening up the general subject of the way in which 
the young mind can and ought to be furnished with ideas and 
feelings. Of course the Cretan goes off mentally in the direction 
suggested, and asks zoita ; He has been in a fog, and he sees a 
chance of getting into clearer air. 

e6, éyévero may fairly be taken as a gnomic aorist; the 
addition of kat dAAa pupia looks as if no definite accrediting of a 
particular story was referred to. 

e9. rapdderypa tov mreicew, “proof that a man will (be able 


_ to) persuade.” For rapdédevypa in the sense of “proof” or “con- 


firmation” ep. Laws 801b9, Thue. i. 2. 6. 

66442. adrév is the vouobérns, not the imaginary tvs.—The 
substance of this paragraph is as follows: “the minds of the young 
are plastic. It is of the utmost importance that they should be 
moulded aright. They must be led to think that doing right is 
pleasanter than doing wrong. The songs they sing and hear, the 
stories that are told to them, the admonition of their elders, and 
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the public opinion of the whole community must all point in this 
direction, and tend to induce this belief.” His two hearers agree 
unconditionally that the Adyos is leading them aright. Cleinias’s 
answer at 663d 5, and his mext remark, and the turn now taken 
by the Athenian’s disquisition reveal to us that Plato in this 
dialogue is mainly writing, not for men who are able to follow 
diaAextixol Adyou but, for practical men, whose experience enables 
them to criticize from a practical standpoint, and, if necessary, to 
amend, the work of a vopyoférns. From time to time, however, 
through the Noor, the author goes back, as one should say, to first 
principles,—and in a tone that shows us that it is in no sceptical 
spirit that he abandons the higher ground. 

a4. 1) Towattn cvvoikia raca (pOéeyyoir’ dei): this paraphrase 
for 76Axs, in this connexion—the universal voice of the community 
—is what we should call “public opinion.” (I. Bruns p. 70 says 
the word ro.avirn proves that this passage, as first arranged, came 
after the proposal at the end of Bk. IIL. to legislate for a special 
colony.)—Schanz reads 6vrw’ av for the MS. évrwa. Burnet, at 
Gorg. 492b (where no MS, has av, and only a late hand in the 
margin of B has 71), adopts Woolsey’s ré dy (after dvvacreiav), but 
here, and at Huthyd. 296 e, he leaves the optative without av. It 
is probable that the dv has fallen out here—vpossible that Plato left 
the dy out in his written text—either thinking that he had put it 
in, or with a vague notion that the dv with épydaaito was enough. 
In either case I do not believe that he would have been other 
than grateful to any editor who put it in,+-though he might have 
wished to have a say as to where it was to stand. 

a6. The d:a Biov'ravrés, which reinforces the de/, foreshadows 
the arrangement, described in the two following speeches of the 
Athenian, for securing the aid of men of all ages. 

b3. epdv dv ein Every: not merely “my (next) task must be 
to deseribe,” but “I will take upon myself to describe”; éudv is 
emphatic. So, more circumstantially, at 892d ff., as already at 
63la, and 641le, the Athenian claims to lecture his audience 
sometimes, instead of discussing matters on an equality with 
them. 

b4. érddew: ep, 659e1 dvTws pev erpdal tais Wuyais, and 
666 ¢6.—tpeis ovras: this is the first time three choruses are 
spoken of. We learn from Plut. Lycurg. ch. 21 that there were at 
Spartan festivals three choruses: kata Tas Tpeis PALKias TUVICTE- 
pevor... 0 pev Tov yepovtov ... 6 O€ TOV dkpafsvToV ... 
6 6 tpitos, 6 Tov raidwv. That is, doubtless, why the Ath. refers 
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to the arrangement as already known.—Up to 666d ff. Plato 
uses language about the class of citizens between thirty and sixty 
years of age which conceals from his interlocutors the faet that it 
is only in a figure that he describes tlrem as a yopds ; from 666d 
onwards he unfolds to them that the potea to which the mature 
minds among the citizens are to be devoted is “ xaAAlwy Tis Tov 
Xopov Kat THs €v Tois KoLvois Pedtpors” (667 a). 

b7. 7d dé KepdAaov aitav totito ée7tw: so the MSS. atrév 
seems not to refer to ra kata wévta which are to be the 
subject matter of the songs. If it does, the following clause is 
very irregularly expressed. Stallbaum would like to put a 


comma after AéyerGa1, and’ insert the words kat rtotro before 


dokovtes. The only way in which we can bring the passage 
into order as it stands is to suppose airoy to refer to the general 
arrangements about the choruses: “The main point to be kept 
before us in our proceedings in this.’-—I have ventured to read 
ad for adtov. 

b 8. itd OeGv A€yerOar: just as the citizens in general are 
to be told that the laws of the state were given by a god, or by a 
divinely inspired man, so, to the young, the truths which only 
the experienced philosopher can discover are to be presented with 
the sanction of religion. 

cl. It is, I think, admissible to suppose that aAnOerrata 
refers to the statement that the right and good life is the 
pleasantest, not to the statement that the gods say so; whereas 
the padrrov meicopev. . . 7) €av GAws Tos Pbeyyopeba 
Aéyovres refers merely to the appeal to the religious sanction. 

c5. eiciov: previous references to €oprai at 652d and 657d 
and the words év Oedrpw at 665e5 make it clear that this word 
is here used in the technical sense of “coming on” to the stage at 
a public festal performance. 

c6. drdoy orovd; : ie. if is to be no amateurish performance ; 
the choir must do its very best ; as indeed is to be expected, when 
all the city assembles to hear it. It is the choir of the Muses, 
who preside over education. (The occasion has some of the 


‘elements of the modern school speech-day.)—6 péxpt tputxovra 


érov: Plato does not here specify a date which is to divide raides 

from axpdovres; probably because, for different purposes, and 

in different states, the date varied; also, in some states the 
éfyn Bor formed an intermediate class. 

c7. Cp. Critias 108¢ xat tov Ilatwva re cat Motoas emt- 

kadovpevov, though there the divinity is only appealed to for 
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inspiration, and not, as here, implored to produce conviction as 
well. The second chorus is evidently that of Apollo. 

c8. trois véous: either all below the class of the adxkuadfovres— 
those, ie. still undergoing the process of education—or perhaps 
ot veor includes the axudfovtes as well—as being still impression- 
able. The words ‘Acewy pera eiHovs, “graciously pleased to 
convince,” look more like a prayer for others than for the 
suppliants themselves. 

dl. As I think that the d€ in robs d€ peta tatra, and not 
the d¢ after dei, marks the chief contrast to the peév clause in ¢ 4, 
I have put a colon, and not a full stop (as St. and Burnet) after 
erevxopevos—Schanz puts a comma there. The grammatical con- 
struction, it is true, indicates a greater break at érevydpevos, 
as both gdev and xataAedetpbar depend on dei, but logically 
the three choruses on the one hand, and the old men past “singing” 
on the other, are more opposed than the two first choruses and the 
rest of the population. 

a2. rovs pera tat7Ta: this can mean nothing but “those who 
are beyond that age”; but it is an unusual expression, as also is 
épevv, in the next line, which a comparison of 665d 9—4Gs zrov 
yryvopevos mperPitepos Oxvov pds Tas @das pertéds—would 
persuade us to translate “to support the toil of,” an unusual 
extension of the sense of to endwre (something evil). Is it possible 
that the word here means to contribute?) cp. Polit. 298 a mpoo- 
TatTovTes dvahopara. pépewv)—or even to produce ? 

3. prvborAdyous mepl Tov avtTov 7O0av, “to tell stories about 
the same characters”; i, about men who display virtuous 
dispositions. 

d4. dia Oeias pijpys: i.e. of an inspired character, cp. 624 b 2. 

a8. That is, we are now going to see what is the second and 
chief use of e67)—that referred to beforehand at 653 as a means 
of safe-guarding education. Its first use—that of enabling the 
educators to judge character—rd karidetv Tos Exopev Tas pioecs 
—(7d) puoyfjs Baoavov AapBdverr—and to train the young in 
aides andsaicxtivn—had been explained already at the end of 
Bk. I. The forgetfulness of his hearers provides the Ath. with 
the occasion for a useful repetition. 

Inasmuch as the explanations which follow all apply to the 
participation of mature and elderly men in the chorus of 
Dionysus, Orelli’s tpitrovs for tpirovs (in d6) is inadmissible— 
besides, there could have been nothing about the first two 
choruses which would seem strange to his hearers; it was only 
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about the third that they needed further information. Possibly 
it was the recent occurrence of the word tpirovs in d1 which 
made him choose the plural here. We get the sing. again at 
665 b 1. 

e3. kar dpxas Tov Adywv: ie. at 653df. Here of Adyou 
means the discussion begun in this book ; and so probably above, 
at d9. 

e7. todtwv dudoréepwr : i.e. of bodily movement, and of voice ; 
this gen. depends on té£ews, and that on aioOyow. This ace. 
should itself have been in the gen., as governed by the nearer 
verb éparroito, but, to avoid three genitives, one on the back of 
another, it is made to be governed by €you, even though it is 
duplicated by the following rovro :—an instructive instance of 
Plato’s sentence-construction, and treatment of cases. (Burnet 
has made this construction much clearer by putting a comma after 
dppotépwv. Stallb. commends, and Schanz adopts Winckelmann’s 
aic@joe for aicO@noww (cp. Phaedo 65d,and Phil. 35a). Badham 
suggests the same change (comparing to vy epdmrerOar Tov 
ovrwv), and placés the word after ovdév. But a comparison of 
653e3—ra pev obv dAAa (wa ovK exe aloOnow Tov ev Tais 
Kuvnveriv Ta€ewv ovde ataévov—makes it very hard to explain 
€xou TovTo here as meaning anything but ¢xou régews aioOnow, 
and if the €xou clause was in the writer’s mind at the beginning of 
the sentence, the slight anacoluthon involved in aicOyow ... 
épdmtoiro is easily explained—especially when there were so 
many genitives about.)—For the whole subject of the passage cp. 
Phil. 17 ¢ ff. and above on 653 e 4. 

665a2. A has dppovias, and so a second hand in O; ite. the 
writer of A cannot be trusted as perfect in grammar. Cp. Hdt. 
vi. 53 ovK exerts erwvopin Lepoéi ovdeula tatpds Ovnrov, dorep 
“Hpaxréi "Apditptwv; if ever a Greek would have thought it 
right to say dvoya Apdutpvovos, he would have done it in this 
sentence, one would think. 

a8. It would have been more regular to repeat the 6 before 
tov Movowy, but the pl. eipyvra. makes it clear that two choruses 


, are spoken of, and so the repetition—which would rather spoil 


the rhythm—is unnecessary. 
b 2. A€yer Gar, not “ (has) to be spoken of,” but “ (must) be called 
(that of Dionysus).” 
b3. para yap adroros . . . Avovicov rperBurGv xopds: the 
licence which Cleinias associates with the name of Dionysus seems 
to accord ill with old age. In spite of the Spartan institution of 
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the yopds yepovtwy Cleinias is perhaps surprised at the inclusion, 
in any chorus, of old men of between 50 and 60, but that that 
chorus should be, so to speak, a “drunken” one, scandalizes him 
as much as did the first suggestion (cp. 641 ¢ 8) that ey had an 
educational use.—In the mention of men “above fifty” we have a 
hint that the third “chorus” is a heterogeneous collection, and 
may perhaps fall into several classes. 

b6. air@: ie. Avoviow. 

b7. adAnGerrara pevror Aéyers: ie. “you are quite right in 
thinking it extraordinary.”—Adyov 61 de?: Schanz follows A in 
writing A. dé det, 5%) (“the fact is”) is more in place here—what 
follows is corroborative, not adversative—and the first hand in O 
gives it some support by reading Adyov de? &. 

b 8. dry Totro xrX., “(in fact it will, I expect, need a train of 
argument) to turn this arrangement, if made, into a defensible 
one.” A comparison of the construction at 660d 5f, and, e.g., 
968c¢1, would lead us to expect evAdyws, and so Schanz corrects. 
It is surely rash to say that Plato had not the choice of the 
adjective here. 

c¢2. wdvra goes in sense with all the accusatives that follow. 
c3. «ai (before GAy) leads to a climax—“i in fact”; cp. 667b8 
and Phaedo 58d dAAa raphe dy rive, kat moAAot ye; it is the 
same kai which we have in kal ydp, Kai pajv. 

c4. érddoveav: érmdy and ergdev are with Plato stock terms 
(cp. 66666 6 roAAdkis eipjKkapev, erddery) of “soul-therapeutics ” 
(Eusebius, H.£. iii, 4. 6, speaking of St. Luke, uses the term Yuyov 
Oeparevtixy). The addition of erddeuv to ddecv, or its substitution 
for it, makes it easier for us to recognize that the yopeia here 
spoken of is often a mental process, not a bodily performance. 

¢ 2-7. Every educated man, woman, and child—slaves included 
—is capable of taking part in a xopds (6 pev draidevtos &XdpevTos 
jpiv erro 654a), and they are to use these “spells” (ie. those 
described in brief at 664 b 6 ff.) all their lives (ux) waver Oat rote) ; 
and, that their fascination for the performers themselves may 
never cloy, we are, “by hook or by crook” (aus yé wws), to avoid 
uniformity, and without fail (rdvrws) to impart to them a subtle 
intricacy (of words, tune, and bodily movement); cp. Pind. Ol. 
vi. 146 dvdpdow aixpyraior TAEKwV ToLKiAov tyvov.—borTe .. . 
7Sovyv : lit. “so that the singers may have an unquenchable thirst 
for their songs, and pleasure (in its satisfaction)”; ep. Eur. [.7. 954 
elxov Hdoviy, “enjoyed thémselves.” The arAnoria is, apparently, 
to be secured by the absence of uniformity—which, as Ritter 
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says, is partly due to the different natures etc. of the different 
classes of singers—and the 7d0v7 by the zovxeA‘a.— Eusebius, 
Stallb. says, has wepi rot detv,in c 2 for the MS, 70 detv. It was, 
of course, open to the speaker to continue on the model of his 
own words dpa... opodoyeira ; or on that of his questioner 
—rov répt; » But that is no reason why, with Ast, we should read 
TOU Oetv. 

dl. rotro 75 dputov ris wédAews: cp. 658e, where it is 
claimed that old men are the best judges. (Ritter would read Trav” 
for Tov’, a good suggestion.) 

d3. ddov: the participle is the principal verb in sense; the 


question is, in effect, ““ Where would the old men sing—the old 


men, whose songs (in subject matter) would be the best, and would 
therefore do most good ?” 

4. dvorjrws ottws, “in mere folly”; so drA@s otrws, padios 
obta, odtwaty atpesa (Gorg. 503 d)—xKvpusraror, “ perfect masters 
of”; it includes, I think, the idea of “the best authority about” ; 
ep. Ep. 345 b ot rept TOV ToLovTwV maparov Avovuciov Kupiirepot 
dv etev Kpurai, Ep. 311d xvpuirepa be ta Tov Oetwv avopov pav- 
TEV PLATO. 7 TO. TOV ph. 

el. Xatpet ATTov TpatTov tovro : litotes for “does not like 
doing it,” as is shown by the “following “if obliged to do it.” 

e2. dom . . . Téom paddqov: added, with conversational 
asyndeton, in amplification of the comparatives rrov and padAov 
—‘‘and the older and wiser he grows, the more he feels it.” 

e5. ravtoiois dvOpdrors ddew éExtds dpOds : ep. Shakespeare’s 
“ (Nature might) stand up and say to all the world.” 

e6. er. paAAov: he does not like doing it at all; the being 
obliged makes it worse, the publicity of a theatrical performance 
is a “still further” aggravationxal tatrd y «i suggests yet 
another grievance—the dwvacxds, with blind pedantry, might put 
the old man on meagre diet—just the opposite treatment, as the 
sequel shows, to what the case needs. 

e 8, ravtdraciv ov: these words gather up, as it were, the 
force of the climax ; he asks, in effect, “can you imagine a more 
distressingly humiliating situation ? Every spark of mpofupia 
would be stifled by it.”—This comic picture helps to unsettle the 
notion that the xopeia of the mature and elderly is to be a 
literal one. 

666 a2. aitovs possibly refers to all the “singers,” not the 
third si a alone. 

a5. “mip ert rupli: rapousia js peuvytat kat [Adtwv* Kakdv 
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éxt kak,” Photius—oyereverv, a metaphor from irrigation, is 
appropriate to the “liquid fire” of “drink”; cp. As You Like It 
IL iii. 48 “For in my youth I never did apply Hot and rebellious 
liquors in my blood.” 

a6. mplv eri rods révous eyxetpetv ropeter Gat, “before they 
address themselves to the work of life.” Cp. Eur. Orestes 1068 
er epyov 8, ws opas, topevopar. [F.H.D. prefers “before they 
attack their task.”] 

a7. evAaBovpévors (by way of varying the construction) agrees 
with the (imaginary) object of duddcKovres and subject of 6xereveuy ; 
the Aldine ed. emended it to eAaBovpevor, which would agree 
with the subject of vowoberiropev.—epparis, “passionate, violent,” 
is a less derogatory epithet than paviddys “ crazy.” 

a8. yeverOar, and the following infs. dréyerOa1, kaXeiv, and 
TrapakaXetv, are best taken as dependent on vopoberiroper, not as 
on xp% (supplied from ov xp7). 

bl. rdv véov: not a precise term; sometimes it is used of 
mere children ; sometimes, as here, used as the opposite of yépwv. 
A has t@v véwv corr. by A? to rdv véov, which is the reading in 
Athenaeus x. 55, and Stobaeus, Flor. 44. 44. 

b2. retrapdxovra éeriBaivovta ery, “when a man is rising 
forty,” as we say—i.e. enters the fourth decade. This meaning is 
sufficiently defined by the previous péyps tpidKovta érav.—ev Tois 
svooitio evwxnGevra kTA.: the situation suggests an old-fashioned 
College Common-Room at Oxford or Cambridge. 

b3. kadAciv seems used of the general invocation of the gods 
before the drinking began, and zapaxaAciy is a slight variation of 
the general word to mark a special appeal. (Badham would reject 
xaXeiv, thus making the position of the re more regular ; but it is 
difficult to see why anyone should have put it in, if it was not 
there.) 

b4. A has rperPutdrwv, O and Athenaeus tperBurov, Stob. 
and Galen mpeoBurepwv (so Schanz and Burnet).—reAeriy dpa 
kal qadudv, “(to) what is at once the recreation, and the special 
religious privilege of the older men.” The word teAerjy is 
specially appropriate, as it was used of a festival ceremony in 
particular ; at Eur. 7.7. 959 the word is applied to the feast of 
the Xdes. Athenaeus ii. 40d can hardly be right in saying that 
Tas ére pelfous Kal peTd Tivos pvoTikys Tapaddcews eoptds were 
called reAerds because of the large sums spent upon them—“ reXeiv 
yap ro Saravav”—a feast was itself, as it always has been, a 
ceremony, involving initiation. 
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b 5. erixovpov is here an adjective, qualifying pdppaxoy 5 cp. 
Eur. JA. 1027 xep’ emiioupov kakov, Or, 211 & didov trvov 
GédXyntpov € eri KoUpov vooou, 

b6. I have ventured to bracket the words rdv otvev. It was a 
natural marginal explanation of ddpyaxoy, and it is very hard to 
fit it in as well as jv and ¢dépyaxov in the text. I would trans- 
late tiv... pdppakoy “the mystery and delight of the older 
men, which he = given to mankind as a charm against the 
austerity of age.” (So, too, Peipers, Qu. Cr, de Pl. Legibus, p. 95. 
H. Richards suggests reading 7js for 7)v.) 

b 7. I feel sure that Burnet is right in reading A6y for the 
MS. A7jOnv. The only way by which “editors have made sence of 
the passage is to adopt the suggestion, made in the margin of Cod. 
Voss., to insert re after paAaxwrepov, but the sentence runs much 
better in Burnet’s form. 

cl. kaOdrep eis rip cidnpov evreDevta yeyvopevov: so the 
MSS. I doubt the correctness of the construction 7d 760s 
yiyvetat Kabdrep oidnpos cis rtp evrebeis in the sense “the 
nature of the soul becomes like iron put into the fire.” yiyverOau, 
like efvat, can have an adverb as predicate, but I think such a 
sentence as the above would be hard to find. I suggest that what 
was written was ka0aepel «is, or possibly kaOamepel ’s. The 
sentence would then mean “ becoming, so to speak, iron put in the 
furnace.” (Ast, who reads padakxdtepdv Te, says we must supply 
pakaxdtepov in sense with yyvdmevor, “ becoming softer like iron 
in the furnace.”) [F.H.D. would bracket yvyvopevor.] 

c2. Kal otrws edrAacrétepov civar: cp. 671¢ wawWevew Te Kal 
mratrew . . . TovTov O civas Tov TAdoTHy (see Note on 671 a 4— 
672d9). Ast’s note on this passage is: “Frequens vero est 
comparatio animi ferocis cum ferro aqua tincto, molliti vero cum 
ferro igne cocto. Plutarchus de discrim. adul. p. 73 ¢ [chap. xxxvi] 
domep 6 cidnpos TuKvovTas TH Tepupier Kal déxerar THY OTOL 
aveets mpOrov td Geppdtntos Kat padakds yevopevos.” 

c 8. petéxes apiv mons: it may naturally be asked here, “if 
this third chorus is to sing in private, where is the public benefit ? 
—who are to be ‘charmed’ by it?” This question is answered 
implicitly in the sequel, thus: “Their superior insight and 
training makes them the repository of correct taste. It is to them 
that the vopoférns must go when he wants to find what style of 
xopeia is to be enjoined by law for the two other choruses; and 
it is they who must supervise the poets and musicians.” In other 
words, they are not primarily a performing chorus, like the other 
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two. Their function is to be the mind of the state in the matter 
of xopeia ; and in the exercise of their faculties the suppleness of 
intellect which is necessary in addition to the wisdom of 
experience is to be artificially supplied by wine. 

d3. The MSS. have roiay 8€ dicoovew ot avdpes pwvipv i) 
potoav ; 7) Sjdov «tA. It is clear that durwovow (of which the de 
is in rasura in A) i is a vow nthili, and so Ast, Stallb., and the Ziir. 
editors alter it to drovow. Porson (in a note on Markland s note 
on Eur. Supplices 932), seeing that the act. fut. of adw was almost 
as bad a solecism, corrected it to 7joovcwv, so too Cobet, in- 
dependently. Stallb. does not accept this manifestly correct 
emendation, because, he says, though wiv teva is idiomatic, 
iévar yovtoav is unheard of. This valid objection is admirably 
met by Burnet’s further emendation which greatly improves the 
rest of the sentence as well. He puts the mark of interrogation 
after @wvjv, and ejects the second 7. The zeugma is far less 
harsh when povoav is no longer in the same sentence as dwvyy ; 
also, not only does sjrovc.v go better with dwvijv alone, but 
mperoveav goes better with potoay alone. I would further 
write 7 for the first 7, and change the (;) after tiva to a full 
stop. 

d4. For the MS. de? Steph. suggested 6), Ast «’, Schanz ded. 
—We may translate, “But what sort of a note will theirs be? 
Clearly their ‘music’ must be in keeping with their age and 
character.”—The following passage from Phaedr. 259d illustrates 
more than one point in the text : ty 5€ mpeaButary Kaddiory 
Kal Th per aitiy Ovpavia Tovs ev prrovopin dudyovtds Te Kal 
TLLOVTAS THY EKELVWY [LOVTLKI)V dyyédAovew, at 87) paduora Tov 
Movody mepi Te ovpavdv Kat Adyouvs otcas Geiovs Te Kal 
avOpwrivous tac. kadAiorny pwviv.—For the rejection of the 7) 
after pootoav cp. 954a, where Hermann successfully challenges 
another 7.) 

6. Ociois dvdpdow : ie. men of renown and distinction ; great 
men. If the Ath, had here been asked: ‘Are all the members 
of the third chorus, then, great men?” we should have been 
enlightened as to much that is obscure in Plato’s idea about the 
Dionysiac Chorus. But the question was not asked, i.e. Plato does 
not mean to give us the details. 

8. speis yotv ... kal ode: ie, “we Cretans, and the 
Spartans.” 

d9. With dvvaiyeOa it is easy to supply gdev from the 
relative sendahee's but ep. on 663e1 and Phil. 23d 9 dudkpuriv 
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Tivos Suvapévov.— iv... yevopevor, “which we were taught 
when we learnt to sing in chorus.” 

e2. ev adores KatwKynKdTwv: the use of the adj. doretos 
shows what these words imply.—ofov . . . KéxtyoOe: if 
popBddas is sound—it looks very much like a marginal synonym 
for év ayéAy vepopevovs—it must be the main predicate to 
KexTnoGe, “you keep your young men in flocks, like so many colts 
at grass in one big herd.”—dayéAy in Crete, and Bovd in Sparta, 
were technical terms for the bands or classes in which the youths 
were trained. 

e 5. aypiaivovra: as at Rep. 493b, Plato uses this verb in its 
original sense of “to be ayptos, wild,” the opposite of dorefos in 
derivation, as in sense.—éréornoev: gnomic aor. used side by 
side with pres.—the education being a lengthy process.—iamoxépov 
... ¥AxXov: the metaphorical language of this passage, which is 
even playfully extravagant, indirectly prepares his hearers for 
his main metaphor as to the gd) and povca. 

e6. ravra TpoojKovtTa drodiors TH Taotpodia, ‘ paying all 
due attention to his rearing”; the absence of the art. with mpoc- 
HKovra gives additional emphasis to révta—“ in all points”; I take 
ratooTpopia (and not rpooyjKovra) to be the antecedent. to 6fev— 
“such a rearing as will secure that...” For 60ev... dy ein 
cp. Prot. 318e (quoted in the note on the next line) érws .. . 
av ein. 

667a1. Ast has collected many instances where dé, instead of 
GAAG Kai, follows od (or p)) povoy, e.g. 747 e 1, 965 b 9.—zdAw the 
political, dorn the civic or rather civil communities. There might 
be several Gorn in a méAvs—éd.oxely: not so much as “be a 
governor of” (Jowett); the word would apply to the part taken in 
the state by any member of a self-governing community. Cp. 
Prot, 318 e drws av apiota THY adTov oikiav dioKoi, Kal wept TOV 
THs TOAEws rus TA THS TOAEWs SvVaTéTaTOS av ein Kal TpaTTEw 
kal Aéyerv, Meno 91a tavrys Tis codias Kal aperis, y ot dvOpwror 
tds Te oiklas Kal Tas ToAEs KaA@s StoLKovo1, and Rep. 600d ws 
ovre oikiav ovte wOAW THY abrdv dioLKEtV ofol 7 EvovTaL Edy pr) 


lad > Lo > 4 ial / 
, oeis AVTWV ETLTTATIO WO LV TNS TOLOELAS. 


a 2. ov 67: ie. the typical unregenerate member of the ayéAy 
described above; ‘‘that’s just the sort of yokel that .. ?—Kar’ 
apxds )( Kar’ apxas Tav Aéywv at 664e, here used manifestly of 
the beginning of the whole treatise (see below on 671 a 4 ff.). —rov 
Tupratov roAeuiKxdv roeucKtepov KTA, ‘a more capable fighter 
than Tyrtaeus’s warriors, for he everywhere and always accounts 
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bravery not as the first, but as the fourth of virtue’s possessions, 
whether for state or for individual.” Cf. above 630 a7 ff, where 
oTaots is contrasted with foreign warfare. 

a4. Burnet has made the connexion of the different parts of 
the sentence clearer by putting a comma after the words dei kat 
mavtaXxov, which go closely with tiovtTa.—The datives ididrars 
and cuprdoyn woe go with téeraptov GAN ov TpOToV KTHpa ; the 
value of this particular one of virtue’s possessions is low, both 
for the state and for the individual, Cp. 661b5 ratra eore 
cipravta Sikatow pev Kal dolos avdpdow apiota KTipara. 
Cf. also Phil. 66a as dovt) KTnwa odK eoTe TPOToV ovd’ ad 
dedrepov. Ast is wrong in putting in ws, by way of explana- 
tion, before réraprov ; the dyads orparudrys does not so regard 
courage. 

a6. ovK« oda ory or odk« ofda évTiwva Tpdrov—* somehow or 
other ”—are frequently used with the sort of implication that the 
last speaker is “a little too clever.” Cp. Gorgias 513 ¢, Phil. 19 a, 
Phaedr. 265 b.—dAw ad: the reference is to 630d 2. 

a9. eizep: Heindorf on Parm. 150b has collected many 
instances of this elliptical use; cp. eg. 900e, Ar. Nub. 226,— 
Topevipela, ci BotvrAcoOe, “please let us go.” Ast cps. Rep. 394d 
aXN dry dv 6 Adyos borep rvebpa Pépy, Ta’Ty iTEov. 

alOff. ef yap eyonev potoay xtA.: this is the first un- 
equivocal declaration that the mature citizens of from thirty to 
sixty are not to form a xopds in the literal sense. We have now 
to find out what is the povoa—what is the accomplishment or 
spiritual contribution, proper to the Dionysiac “choir.” The 
keynote of the paragraph is given us in the words xaAAiw and 
KaArXtorn. 

b2. aicyiver Oar, (yretv dé: the feeling of shame which, for 
these men, bars the way to public musical performances like those 
of the other choirs, has been fully described, but not their desire 
for the highest kind of activity. This desire is perhaps implied 
when they are called Getou dvdpes (666 d 6), and it is consistent 
with their being kupwiyTator tov Kadriotwv Kal opeAipwrtarov 
@oav (66544), and mrpdOvpor mpds Tas @dds (666a2, and 
e4); so that dapev is here simply “we assert,” not “we have 
asserted.” 

b5—-c 3. “Is it not necessarily the case with all things that 
have any attendant charm, either, in the first place, that the 
very fact that it is charming is by itself the important point about 
the thing, or that what matters most is its correctness, or further, 
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the advantage of it? What I mean is this: take food and drink 
—any kind of nourishment; a charm attends it which we should 
call pleasure. But as for what we should call correctness and 
advantage, just that out of any (€xdorote) of our victuals which 
we call wholesome is in itself what is most correct” (ie. in the 
case of food advantage and correctness coincide).—Cp. Gorg. 474 d, 
and 506cd.—The main difficulty in the passage lies in the sv de 
opOdrnta Te kal wpeAiav. If, with Badham, we take these words 
to be the subject to efvar 7d opOdratrov, we get, as he says, a 
misere turbata sententia. But it is clear that the subject of efvau 
Td pOdrarov is aitd TovTo brep byvewdv A€youev. Therefore iv 
ktX., to which the antecedent would, if the sentence went on 
regularly, be, like ydpuv, in the ace., is left suspended, and the 
sentence suddenly takes another path. Cf. Phaedr. 233b etdrv- 
xowvtas 86 Kal ra py WSovas ava wap éxeivwv éeraivov avayKacer 
Tvyxdverv. A nominative similarly suspended occurs at Rep. 
565d ws dpa 6 yevrdpevos Tod dvOpwrivov orddyxvov, ev GAdous 
ddAwv tepeiwv Evds éyxataretpnpevov, avayKn 8) To’tp Ad(jKW 
yeverOor, (Bdh. reads r7)v for 7v and says that for op@érarov we 
want something like zapexdpuevov ; Schanz agrees so far as to 
obelize 6p6rarov.) 

b 6. The povov is important, and is repeated at d 9. 

b 8. For the second kai ep. 665 ¢ 3. 

ce 5. The two examples, drawn (1) from practical physical life, 
and (2) from the life of the dntellect, are only preliminary to the 
consideration of the importance of clear notions about the distinct 
spheres of pleasure, correctness, and moral effect in the domain of 
(3) art. Above (657e—658e) we have been told that the 
common idea that pleasure is the criterion in art is only true of 
the pleasure felt by certain trained and experienced judges. 
Again, at 663c, the question was raised as to the value of 
different judgements. The present passage—667 b 5-671 a 4— 
is a development of the author’s views on the subject. It falls 
into two parts : 

(1) 667b5-669b4 deals with the requisites of a com- 


petent judge. We here are told that what the true judge learns 


from experience and from training is, that there are further 
considerations besides pleasure which must be taken into account ; 
and indeed that it is doubtful whether a case would ever present 
itself in which pleasure could be severed from these. If these 
requirements are not satisfied, the right-minded judge will feel no 
pleasure ; and thus we are able, after all, to accept the doctrine 
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that pleasure is the criterion in matters of art, provided that it is 
felt by the right persons. 

(2) The second passage (669 b 5-671 a 1) warns us of the special 
dangers and errors to which these judges of art are liable in their 
attempt to form a correct public taste. 

e7. cal 7d € Kal 7d KaAd@s: not used here (as ed is at 
669b 1) specially of the moral effect, but of the general praise- 
worthiness of the act of learning. Plato only lightly touches the 
subject of paOnors here ; all he has to show is that the pleasure of 
learning is something distinct from the correctness of the thing 
learnt; though he does not say, or mean to imply, that it is 
independent of it. 

c9ff ti d¢.. . rpocayopetew ; “and how about all the 
imitative arts which produce likenesses? Is not charm a proper 
name for any pleasure that may attend successful accomplishment 
of this?”—I think Stallbaum is right in holding that the 
prominent position of the words t7 Tov épolwy épyacia is due to 
the contrast with the recently mentioned dA7Oeva :—this time it 
is not real things we are talking about, but copies of real things. 
The dative gives the grownds for the epithet eixaotiKai—*such 
as are eikaotixal in virtue of their production of likenesses” ; 


similar adverbial datives occur at Meno 89a kai tottw 7H oyy 


ppdovnois av ein TS Ohéedipov, Theaet. 162e wiOavoroyia te Kal 
eixoot Aeyopevovs Adyous, Gorg. 513¢ TH abtav He Aeyopevwv 
tov Aéywv.—Schanz rearranges and emends as follows: ré dé Tis 
TOV Opoiwv épyacias ; beginning a fresh question with dca Kr. 
—cp. Gorg. 509d ri dé 8%) rod déuxeiv ; where Heindorf’s note is: 
“solet igitur triplex in hac loquendi forma casus adhiberi, 
nominativus, genetivus, accusativus.” To the instances of the 
nom. following ri dé given by him on Gorg. 502a our present 
passage may be added. In many of them, as here in A, the 
variant dai occurs for 6é—The old vulgate read ri dai; or ri de; 
The punctuation I have adopted is Burnet’s, 

dl. 7d pev Hdoviv ev aitois yiyverOar raperdopevov, “that 
pleasure should be produced as a by-product.” (All editors but 
Burnet put the comma before raperdpevov.) 

d 5-7. tiv dé... yd0vy, “but the correctness of such pro- 
ductions we may, speaking generally, pronounce to be effected by 
exact correspondence both in quantity and quality, rather than by 
pleasure.” 

el. rapéxeras is most likely passive. For the change of mood 
Ast cps. Isoc, De pace 177 e, where ei tis . . . éore is followed (in 
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the MSS.) by ¢povrif¢o.—Miiller reads ¢povrife.—pyd ad ye 
BAGByyv, “and of course, on the other hand, does no harm.” 

e 2. Tois aAXous refers to the same things as Tovrwy at e 4, ie. 
woeria, dXjOeva or Spovorns. (Stallbaum takes tovrwy to refer 
to BraBr, and to stand for rév BAaBepay.) 

e3. nv 87... eraxohovOi : cp. Philebus 52e ff. where 
Socrates explains that it is not the extent, or even the intensity, 
of a quality which shows it in its truest and best light, but 
its pureness; there must be no admixture of anything else 
with it. 

e5f. Cleinias’s remark is merely an echo of the Athenian’s 
pnd ad ye BAGBv, You would exclude, of course, any pleasure 
that had an admixture of pain.” The remark serves to introduce 
the following statement of the Athenian, that in the case just 
imagined we should have zasdua pure and simple—not raudeia, 
At 668b1 he expresses a doubt whether this pure and simple 
mavdud is ever to be found. 

el0ff. dp otv ... dtrwovv dAAm; “may we not, in con- 
sequence of all this, assert, that a representation or imitation 
ought on no account to be estimated by the pleasure of it, or by 
somebody’s empty opinion? This applies to any instance of 
equality ; the equal is not equal, nor the symmetrical symmetrical, 
in any case, because somebody thinks it so, or because a thing 
takes somebody’s fancy.—No, it must be estimated by no other 
thing in the world than by exactness of correspondence.” I have 
followed Burnet in adopting Stallbaum’s punctuation of this para- 
graph, i.e. in marking kat 67) . . . dAws as a parenthesis. 

668a1. Almost every editor has his own way of emending 
the MS. 7) pa) tes (xaipee tw). I follow St. and Ast im reading 
n €l Tis (xaipe tw), There is, as Ste says, a “vestige” of this 
reading in the marginal note reported from Cod. Voss., 7) €i tus 
76 ye tov ivov. I conjecture that the course of the corruption 
was, that some scribe put in—perhaps inadvertently— pa after 
doxet—that then 7} «i? was inadvertently dropped out. (It is just 
possible that the original reading was 7) pi, 7) €iTus.) 

a9. jKut dpa xTr.: Plato has not taken the trouble to 
reconcile this statement with that at 658e6. Verbally one 
contradicts the other. Really the second statement sets aside the 
first by going a step further back in the explanation, At 658 e 
he allows that the 7d0v7 of the perfect judge is a criterion; here 
he says that, because that 750vx turns out to be dependent on — 
something else, that other thing is the real criterion.—We may 
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translate, “then, if a man says that the value of povovxy depends 
on the pleasure it gives, this account will notdo. You must by no 
means make a merely pleasure-giving povornyjv—if such there be 
—your serious object ; you must aim at that kind which is a life- 
like representation of what is right and good ”—lit. ‘‘ which 
preserves its life-likeness to the representation of the right and 
good.” The last few words are very difficult. I take To popjparte 
as a genitival dative; it would have been in the gen. but for 
the fact that tov xaAod depends on zt. [F.H.D. appeals to 
the phrase dt éorxe Tov a€oldywv pypnpdtov at 669e 4. 
“Evidently,” he says, “we might say 6powrynta exer afiodoyw 
pophpatt,” and he holds that +r Tot Kadod pupjpate means 
much the same as déudAoyov pipnpa, ie. that no pipnpoa is “ worth 
considering,” in Plato’s opinion, which is not a representation of 
7) xaAdv. My note on the latter passage will show that I think 
that in neither passage is Plato really talking of the likeness of one 
representation to another representation, but of the likeness to a 
thing represented, i.e. of the correctness of the representation. Both 
opOdrns (b6) and 7d KaAdv are to be considered. Also the tiv 
before oy. seems to me to be in favour of my view.] Ritter boldly 
says that piunua both here and at 669e4 means the thing 
imitated. But that would only help us here if we had ro xado pu. 
instead of tp tov Kadov p. He allows us the alternative of 
taking Tw 7. k. p. as a “dativus caussae,” ‘which gets its likeness 
by,” or “ from its imitation of 7d kaAdv.” (2? Ought we here and at 
669 e 4 to give to piwnya the meaning pattern which it seems to 
bear at Politicus 274 a 2 ?) 

b 4, rovrous: the members of the Dionysiac Choir. 

b6. ydp, “you will remember.” —7jy, Ws paper, ‘was, according 
to us.” The jv sufficiently shows the reference to be to what was 
said a little time back, so that @apev is a hastoric present. O reads 
épapev, unnecessarily. The reference is to 667d 5 f. 

b7. dmoreXety seems here to be used in the sense of “to repro- 
duce” or “represent”; cp. below 817b 8. 

b10. For epi c. acc, in place of a simple gen. cp. below on 
685 ¢ 2. 

el. Kat rovrd ye pov ok . . . ; this question does not merely 
put the previous statement in an interrogative form, The ds of 
the ras dv dpoAoyot means “anyone who considers the question,” 
_ whereas the subject of pov ov« opoAroyotev is “all who are concerned 
in the production of the wownpara”; for in a sense the audience 
is helping to create the illusion. Cp. Arist. Poetics 1447413. 
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(Badham says the kai before rovro is quite out of place, and must 
be a mistake for ézeé.) 

c4-8. The difficulty of this passage, and the difficulty of 
reconciling it with what follows is due, I think, mainly to the 
want of a perfect analogy between the natures of the two arts of 
povorxy and painting. Here we are dealing with the productions 
of povoixy. The terms 67 ror’ eoriv and ovata are not used as 
“esoteric” terms of duaAexTvKy, but in the general sense of nature : 
this is made clear by the following ti rote BovAeTar and étov ror’ 
éotiv eikOv dvtws (cp. also 669e3f.). They refer to the repre- 
sentation, not to the thing represented; i.e. the words mean not 
“what is the essence of the thing which the poet intends to 
represent ?” but “what is the representation really intended to be 
a representation of?” On the other hand the paragraph d 7-e 5 
deals with Td peuipnpeva [owpara], and there the ér. ror’ éoriv 
means the nature of the thing that is copied by the painter—not 
its “absolute essence” in a dialectic sense, for art represents the 
outward characteristics (pavdueva, cp. Rep. 596 e) of the individual, 
not the character of the type. The sphere of op@drys, both in 
povoixy and ypadixy, is the artist's technique. The ordinary 
spectator has experience enough of the world of feeling, and of the 
external world to enable him to feel the sensation the artist 
designs to produce, but he does not know how it is done, and 
could not correct the mistakes of an unskilful performer. Again, 
a man may have enough technical knowledge to criticize the artist 
(or even to produce the work of art), without being able to say 
whether the moral effect of the roinua was good or bad. Thus we 
get the three classes, of (1) 6 toAds dyAos, (2) the capable art-critic 
(and the zovnr7s 2), and (3) the capable vouoberns, whose respective 
achievements are here described.We may translate: “Then it 
seems that if a man wants to make no mistake about any 
particular production, he must know what it is. For if he does 
not know its nature—does not know, that is, what it means to 
represent, and of what it really is the image, he will hardly 
discern whether the intention is correctly carried out or not.”— 


,Badham may be right in reading pipajoews for BovAjoews at ¢ 8. 


It is difficult to see how riv opOdrnra ris BovAjoews can mean 

the correct carrying out, or right realization, of the intention (ep. 

682a9), and yet that is the meaning we must have here. On 

the other hand airov, which stands for rod moujparos—the 

constr. being tyv op6. 7) Kal dp. tis BovAjoews—goes better 

with it than it would with ris puyjoews—Badham meets this 
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objection by reading at for avrov; but this again seems too 
circumstantial. 

c7. ovtws, as Ritter observes (Unters, wb. Pl. p. 59), is one of 
the words distinctive of Plato’s later language ; it occurs 50 times 
in the Laws, and only 9 times in the Republic (21 times in the 
Sophist, 15 times in the Phalebus, 11 in the Polsticus and 8 
in Tim.). 

A1f. 16 ye ed kai rd Kaxs: for ed and Kaks in this connexion 
ep. Rep. 377d and e édv tis pap Kadr@s PeKsynrar, and drav eikay 
Tis Kak@s, where Pl. is speaking of the moral effect of poetry.— 
The modern reader can hardly help asking here “why should not 
the plain man, who has no technical skill or knowledge, be able 
(in some cases at least) to pronounce on the moral character of a 
production of ovary?” Possibly Plato holds that, the moral 
judgement being of a higher kind, it can only be satisfactorily 
performed by a mind which has had practice in the lower kind, 
ie. the aesthetic.—Or is it a knowledge of psychology that is 
necessary /—Or again, is it merely that the recognized connoisseur 
can speak with more authority ? 

a5. xara tiv dy piv, “ which make their appeal to our sense 
of sight.” 

a7. év tovrow: cp. 645d 4 and 646e2 for neuter pronouns 
referring to feminine nouns. 

a8. tov copdtov: I think Badham is right in rejecting these 
words. They make the sentence awkward, and are unnecessary. 
It is not till the next sentence but one that he takes a human or 
animal body as an example. [F.H.D. says “No: because sight is 
concerned with bodies.” 

9. 16 ye 6pOas adtav cipyarpévor, “ what was correct in their 
execution.” 

410. rots apiOovs is, I think, to be taken, as well as tas 
Geoeis, in sense with exdotwv Tov pepwov; TOV THyaTos is put 
early in the sentence, instead of after tov pepwv, for rhythm’s sake. 
(Heindorf suggested that for dpiOyovs we ought to read puOpors, 
and Badham dppovs; but neither goes well with dao. Té ciow. 
As the pépy of the copa are mentioned, we need no further 
particularization of parts such as dpyoi. The two points are: 
(1) how large are the numbers of the different parts? and (2) which 
ought to come next to which ?—Ast, who refers to Xen. Anab, ii. 
2. 6 dpiOpos Se ris Od00 . . . oTabpol tpeis Kat eévevijKovta, 
translates apuOpds here by measure; Stallb. by die Grossenverhaltnisse, 
Jowett by “proportions”; L. & S. say it stands for “the whole” of 
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the body.—The reason why dprOpovs is plural is that the human 
body has sets of members, the sets being of different “ nwmbers.” 

el. The subject of €yec is easily assumed, from the previous 
cipyarpevov and the following cipyaotas, to be 7d cipyarpévov, 
ie. the picture. 

e2. With ypopara and oyxyjpata we can easily supply apoc- 
yKovra from the previous tpoo7Kovcay, 

e 8, Ta EavTov: Le. TA MpooHKovTa. 

669 a2-6. dpaye .. . eyeyviioxoper, “ Does it follow, without 
more ado (757), that the man who has been equal to this judgement 
must be able easily to decide this further point—whether the work 
of art is beautiful, or, if not, where it may be thought to be 
deficient in ‘beauty’?” Cl “Why, in that case, I should say 
that pretty well all of us” (ie. all the world) ‘would (equally) be 
judges of the beauty” (we should say the points) “of animals.” 
(So Ast.) 

There are difficulties about this interpretation, but I think it 
follows the line of least resistance. For tw yvévre we should have 
expected tov yvovra—but ep. Rep. 353e avayKn apa kaxy Yoxy 
KaKkOs apxew Kal éexipeAcio Oar ; also it is rather surprising to find 
the Cretan so ready to admit the difficulty of deciding whether an 
animal was beautiful or not. Perhaps he speaks as a farmer, think- 
ing of the points of stock. (Jowett translates, “ Must we not also 
know whether the work is beautiful, or in any respect deficient in 
beauty?” Cl. “If this were not required, stranger, we should all 
of us be judges of beauty.” Ritter takes Cleinias’s remark to mean 
that the decision about beauty 7s one for which any man is com- 
petent.) It follows that, if Cleinias is right, “all the world ” would 
be in the position of t@ Tatra yvévts, ie. would be competent to 
pronounce upon the opOdrns of the picture of an animal. The 
analogy, however, from painting (or sculpture) does not serve to 
explain the processes of the appreciation of povoerx7)—which, we are 
soon to be told, are difficult to follow—it only makes clear what 
are the three stages of acquirement to which attention is to be 
drawn. , 

a8. Badham, for cat ravry, would read révta—unnecessarily ; 
mdvTy generalizes the statement. 

a9. Boeckh proposed to read 6, te for 6 re: either is possible ; 
ep. Prot. 352e diddoKxew 6 eotw aitois TotTo td rdOos, Phaedo 
65e1 THs ovoias, 0 TvyXdvor exaotov dv, and Meno 92¢ with 
E. S. Thompson’s note. 

bl. as ed; not, as Jowett, “that it has been well executed ” ; 
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the ef, as at 668d 2, refers to the higher aesthetic or moral judge- 
ment on the performance. 

b2. pipact te kat pedeot Kat To’s pvOpots : these words make 
the paragraph hopelessly illogical. Even if Badham’s objection to 
mdvty be upheld, the jruwotv emphasizes the fact that the question 
considered is a general one, applying equally to different kinds of 
artistic production. With this it is impossible to fit in words 
specifically describing a production of one kind only. It is not 
till the next paragraph that we return to the special consideration 
of the branch povorxy. I have therefore ventured to bracket 
these words. 

b5. pa) toivev areirwpev Aéyovtes KTA.: cp. 7T69e odK av 
mote A€ywv ameirot TO ToLovTov Tplv ert TéEAOS EAOeiv. “ Now we 
must not fail to point out how it is that povorky is such a difficult 
subject.” 

b6. ered?) yap tpveirar ... eikdvwv, “the fact is that, 
while it is more discussed than other sorts of images, it needs quite 
the most careful treatment of any.” eid introduces rather 
attendant cirewmstances here, than cause. The two reasons. why 
the subject is difficult are given afterwards (4naptév te ydp KTA.). 


For éreidy, “at the same time that” or “although,” cp. Rep. 348 ¢. 


ere.di) kai, Phaedo 87 a8, Apol. 2710; for éret “although” (Ast 
on 686 b2 says “eme/, quanquam, alioqui”) ef. Symp. 187 a, Prot. 
353 a, Apol. 19e (“and yet”) and below 794d 7, 875 ¢3,—Stall- 
baum thinks the 75 which the Aldine ed. put in before rept adriv 
indispensable: I think we do better without it. tpveirar is 
impersonal like AcAéyOw at Tim. 89d (epi pev Tod Kowod ov 
.. . Tatty AeAEyOw).—For the omission of the wepi before tds 
aXXas Ast eps, 685 b and Soph. 227 b. 

b8sdyapraév te yap... Movowy, “not only is a mistake 
most injurious” (cp. above 656b4) “by which you are led to 
entertain bad dispositions, but it is very hard to discover, because 
our poets are not exactly as gifted as the Muses themselves.”— 
Stallb. reminds us of the celebrated passage in the Republic (401 d) 
on the far-reaching effects of good and bad Music: kupwwrdry ev 
povotky Tpopry ore paduora Karadvetar eis TO evTds THS WvyX7S 
6 ve prOpds kat | éppovia, ‘Kal Eppopeverrara GmTEeTAt ADVTS, pépovra 
Ti edorXnpoorvvyy, Kat To.el EV X HOVE, env TLS opOas Tpahy, a be 
pa Tovvavriov xrA.—The ironic litotes of the indictment of the 
poets and musicians of Plato’s day strikes the key-note of the 
bitter invective which follows. 

c4. The MSS. have xpopa yvvarkov: I have adopted the 
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Aldine correction of ypopa to cyjpa, It is not likely that, after 
protesting against the “slang” term evypwv péAos at 655a 7, 
Plato should here use ypoua in the sense of ‘‘complexion” or 
“style” of music; besides, the corresponding instances which 
follow show that we want the mention of oxjpa here. (It is 
hard to see how, from the fact that, at 668e, we have ypopara 
Te kat oxyHpara in the sense of the colours and outlines of a 
picture, Stallbaum concludes that we ought to read ypdpa Kat 
oxnpa here.)—For the general sense of these terms of povovky 
cp. above on 653e5 and 654e4. Here (as at 654e4) cy7jpa 
doubtless denotes bodily posture or gesture—possibly the grouping 
of a chorus. 

c7. The iro- in irobeioat has doubtless the meaning as an 
accompaniment ; the preposition is used in this sense, apparently 
with all three cases. 

c8. ére dé xrXA.: a description of what would now be called 
“musical fireworks,” or “programme music.” One is reminded of 
Dr. Johnson’s “I would it were impossible” of the difficult piece 
of music. 

d2. os ev te pipotpevat, “when professing to represent some 
one thing.” 

a3. Badham thinks éuardéxovres a mistake for cvparAexovres. 

d4. yehwr’ dv . . . répyuos: a rather curious use of 
rapackevaw. Ido not think it means “call forth laughter from 
the men,” but “furnish an object of mockery for all the men 
whom ete.” Cp. yéAwta rapetyov Gorg. 474a, yéAwra Oi Tov epe 
ev ois Adyous dwederLev Theaet. 166a. Ie. I think we ought to 
supply tovrous as the antecedent to édcovs, and to take tov 
avOpérwv as a partitive gen. dependent on dcovs. Lobeck’s 
comment on these words (Aglaoph. ii. p. 948) is, “ Orphei séntentia 
huiusmodi fuisse videtur: dcc0r “HBys petpov tkovto, Adxov Sé 
Te Tépvos wpyy, ie. ‘quicunque ad pubertatis annos et ad eam 
aetatem adoleverunt, quae Veneri matura habetur.’ Hine Plato 
transfert ad judicii maturitatem, illudque musicae genus, de quo 
loquitur, omnibus, qui in his rebus aliquem sensum habeant 


_ veraeque voluptatis capaces sint, taedio fore dicit.”. We may 


translate “(are greatly given to such jumbles and confusions) as 
would furnish matter for the scorn of all whose ‘ power of delight,’ 
as Orpheus says, ‘is in its happy prime.’ ”—(H. Richards would 
read dcots for édcovs.) As Hamlet told the players, “this 
overdone ... though it make the unskilful laugh, cannot but 
make the judicious grieve.” 
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a6. The subject of dpacu is, as Stallb. says, “non poetae, sed 
homines maturioris judicii”; the same people are the subj. of 
yryvooccerv at e3, and (perhaps) trodaPeiy at e5. (Badham 
does away with the need of supposing this change of subject by 
inserting tots before tov dvOpérwrv, removing the full stop after 
tépyuos, and substituting @ for te yap—taking dpoov as a 
participle. He also reads «i ts for éru (éxte A). By itself this 
last change obviates one of the changes of subject, and Schanz 
adopts it. But what follows seems too large and emphatic a 
statement to be introduced in a subordinate ei ru clause. 

a7. Yirovs: not prose, without metre as Ast and L. & S. 
here, and Menex. 239¢ (Adyw YA), but, as Stallbaum, without 


muste (or tune).—It is difficult to be sure of the meaning of 


oxipara here. It seems safest to understand it, as before, of the 
bodily postures of the reciter. (Ritter thinks this sense in- 
admissible here, and suggests (p. 33) for it die Form des Ausdrucks, 
and assigns the same meaning to cyijpata at 655a1. I think 
R. is wrong in holding, as his chief ground for this decision, that, 
in all these cases, we are bound to suppose that the element— 
whether words, or tune, or rhythmic motion or posture—which 
Plato mentions first, must be thought of as “gefunden wnd fest- 
gestellt” before the other elements are provided. When Plato 
speaks of one set of elements as accompanying another set, he 
does not necessarily imply that the two sets were composed in 
the order in which they are mentioned.) 

el. With péXos we are intended to supply some such verb 
as movwtow—or perhaps rovovvres,—All through this passage 
pvOpes seems to apply to rhythmic bodily motion, not to any 
metrical arrangement of the words, though in the last instance 
there is room for doubt. On the whole it is most likely that 
WAq KiBapioe Te kul avdAjoes does not mean that the performance 
is confined to musical instruments alone, but that the tune (uédos 
—played on the instruments) which accompanies the bodily 
gestures (Av0uds) has no words sung to it. 

e2. rporypyaOa, as generally used by Plato, differs no more 
from xpyoar than “to call in the aid of” differs from the 
simple “to use” in English, but here rpoo- seems to mean “as an 
accompaniment ” (to 1 the pvOp0s). 

e 4, dr €oixe TOV dEvohoy wv ppnparov : Ast, who mentions 
that at Xen. Mem. iii 10. 5 piphjpara is a MS, variant for the 
undoubtedly correct pupytd, boldly assumes the converse mistake 
here, and reads pupytrov ; Ritter as we saw above, on 668 b 2, holds 
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that pina can be used in the sense of pipytdv; Stallbaum 
thinks that Plato allowed himself to say pupajpara when he meant 
pipnta. The most satisfactory account of the passage seems to me 
a variety of Stallbaum’s view, i.e. that Plato allowed himself to 
put drm Tov a& pup. as a brachylogy for drm rav ev Tots a€toA6- 
yous puypjpart peprpnpevor (“to which individual among those to 
be found in worthy representations”). We get a hint of what is in 
his mind from his specification of the contemptible—ie. not 
a€Wroya—attempts to represent e.g.. the cries of animals. As 
against Ast and Ritter, it is the attempt to represent, rather than 
the thing to be represented, that is characterized here; besides, 
Ritter by no means establishes for piwnua the sense he desiderates. 
(For another alternative see above on 668 b 2 7@ Tod Kadov pu.) 
At 796 b rpoo7xovra is used much in the sense of a€iAoya here 
—éoa €v Tois Xopots ext ad pupjpata mpoojKovTa pipeio Oar. 
e5, dAAa irodaBeiv dvayKaiov, “no: (these men of taste) 


cannot fail to come to the opinion . . .”—oAAjs dypouKias 
peorov, “is the height of barbarism.” 
e6. wav 7d TowtTov drdcov tdxouvs ... PiAov: I cannot 


help suspecting that ofddpa piAov was originally a commentator’s 
explanation of some out-of-the-way word, such as dpextixdv, which 
governed the genitives—diAor being used in the poetic and late use 
of fond of. Ast boldly gives #iAov that sense in the text. If the 
text is sound, and if we reject Ast’s interpretation, the most 
likely interpretation of rdyovs and the other genitives is that they 
depend on av omécov, being of the nature of the gen. in 7d 
dppovias kat pvOuod 670e6, and the common 76 THs THN, TO 
THs TExVYs ; “everything in the way of speed, etc.” Less likely is 
it that the genitives go closely with #/Aov to denote the sowrce of the 
liking, ep. Oavyacr?) paorrdvys at 648 e, and the gen. with dyapat, 
Gavpao, (AW; or that it is a gen. of definition, as in paxdprov 
Tupavvov xpnua (Rep. 567e). We may translate, “all that sort of 
display (is the height of barbarism) which consists in speed, perfect 
execution, and the power to reproduce the cries of animals, which 
is (so much) the rage that . .. ” 

e7. A further looseness of structure in the sentence is that 


‘dare goes on as if ovrws had preceded it, and a subject has to be 


provided for ypjaGa, ie. the people whose bad taste has just been 
described. 
670a1. rAv dcov td, “except where it is accompanied 
by,” ie. “without being accompanied by.” Azjv écov as a sort of 
compound preposition occurs again at 856d 3, where it governs a 
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gen.—wWiA@ Exatép: this dat. is doubtless governed by xpijcews, 
and the gen. ypijoews means literally “ (¢ovcia) is involved in the 
employment (of).” The construction is made to seem more natural 
by the fact that ypyoOa: with a dative has come just before. (Cp. 
631 d, 640 b, and 657 c.)—The & after YuAw—we expect ydép—and 
the abrupt change in construction which it involves, are strange. 
We may translate, ‘“‘whereas the employment of either (flute or 
harp) by itself involves a mere tasteless catch-penny virtuosity.”— 
A comparison of this passage with Rep. 531a, Laws 655a7 and 
812de would seem to show that the thought of a certain school 
of musicians was enough to make Plato go near to lose his 
temper. 

a3, Tatra pev exer Tav’Ty Adyov, ‘so much for the philosophy 
of that.”—What follows is as good as saying, “perhaps we have 
spent too much time on the wrong music”; ye is “after all.”—By 
the mention of the quinquagenarians separately from the younger 
men of the mature class, Plato seems to hint that the Dionysiac 
Choir is not homogeneous: the older men may have different 
duties and different needs from those of the younger. 

a6-b 2. r6de . . . rpoonxy, “well, from what has gone before 
we may logically deduce this mucli: that all the quinquagenarians 
who are expected to sing must have had a training superior to that 
of the members of an ordinary chorus.”—As at 829d 7 padeé twa 
ToApav gdev dddxipov potocay, I think povrns here ought not— 
as it does in all texts but Ast’s—to begin with a capital letter.— 
The literal meaning is, “to have been taught something better 
than the choric music.” 

bl. dcowrep dv ddev rpoorjKy: it is not clear whether we 
are to understand from these words that only a select band from 
among men between fifty and sixty are actually to sing, or whether 
by q@devv we are to understand generally “to take their part in the 
Music of the State.” What follows seems to point to the latter 
explanation, though the previous reference to the effect of wine on 
the old (666 b) favours the former. 

b4. 6 mpoojxev . . . opOds 7) pay: these words seem to be a 
loosely expressed explanation of what is meant by yvovae tiv 
6pOd6rnTa Tdv pedAdy, and look suspiciously like a commentator’s 
work. I cannot accept Stallbaum’s explanation of @ mp. 7) pa) mp. 
Tov Swpiori, “qui curaverit vel etiam non curaverit harmoniam 
Doricam, he. qui harum rerum fere incuriosus et ignarus fuertt.” 
The writer meant, “(and be able to say) what tune the Doric scale 
suited or did not suit.” That settles the question of correctness of 
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dppovia. The following words, which deal with the question of 
pvOpuos, are still more loosely expressed. tod puOpov, like rod 
dwpirti, goes with mrporjKev—@ mpoojKkey being supplied in 
thought ; and 6pOws 7) pa) is “short” for rérepov 6pOds mpooner 
7) py. (Heindort, commenting on the omission of wétepov before 
TavTov 7) érepov at Gorg. 488d, says: “in Platone exempla ubivis 
sunt obvia.”—Ritter’s ‘whether rightly or not” wants etre 6pOds 
eite yu.) I have bracketed these words mainly because of their 
slovenly style, which is matched by the logic shown im the 
specification of a single “mode” in a general statement (see also 
on ¢2 below). A comparison of e1 and 812c¢1 ff. suggests that 
under the term op@drns here Plato includes not only formal, 
musical correctness, but also the ed of 669) 1, ie. the moral effect 
of the music as well. 

b10. Badham’s correction of the MS. airdy to avAm seems to 
me a certain one; avTwv is quite out of place. 6 aoAbs dxAos. . . 
dot is a variety of the ordinary rdvtes dcot, and both dco. and 
its antecedent refer to the same people, whereas dco. adrov would 
modify 6 zoAs d6yAos by the addition of “such of them, that is, 
who.” On the other hand zpooddevv avA@ accords admirably with 
Baivew ev pvOpg.—yeyovacr dtnvayKacpevor, “ have been drilled.” 
Heindorf quotes this passage, along with Soph. Ajaz 588 and 
Phil. 773, as illustrating Sophist 217 ¢ pi) toivuy . . . darapvnGeis 
yévn (Lobeck on Aj. 588 quotes Pollux 104 idvov 7d LlAdrwvos pi 
amapvnGeis yévy). 

el, 6te. . . cvAAoyifovras, “though they do not realize that 
they are doing this without knowing a single thing about it.” 

c2. rd dé mov. . . Hpaprnpévos, “yet the fact remains that 
every musical composition is correct if it has the right elements, 
and faulty if it has the wrong ones.” These words gather up the 
ideas of the Athenian’s long speech (669 b 5—670 b 6), by way of 
specification of what is meant by tiv opOdtyTa Tov prey (b 4). 
(They would have been quite superfluous if @ tpoojKev . .. 6p0ds 
7) p) had been part of the original argument.) Ritter (p. 77) is 
surely wrong in holding that dpOas €xe and rpoojKovra here, 
and the ev- in evdppoorov and evpvOyov are used not of technical 
but of moral correctness, and that the paragraph introduces the 
third of the considerations defined in 669 a 7—b 2. 

c5. ti otv xrX.: these words continue the idea of the €xov 
in ¢2, “what, further, about the man who does not even know 
what the piece contains?” ie. who does not know one dppovia 
from another, or does not know the difference between a noble and 
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a servile pvOy0s.—I follow Schanz and Burnet in accepting 
Bekker’s dep for the MS. dre rep. 

c6. €v otwotv: the only meaning I can suggest for these 
words is “in any respect,” ie. in any of the points specified in 
669c¢ 3-8. (The general sense “in the case of anything whatever” 
does not agree with dtu wor’ éyxer, for we must, in that case, 
suppose that éxec has not the same subject as the €yec in the next 
line.) 

e¢8. All modern editors accept Boeckh’s ad ra viv for the 
MS. avira viv. The ad refers to the previous traversing of the 
same ground in 668 b 4—d 2. 

c9. ypiv: a genitival dative, like the tpiv in 624 a 1.—riva 
tpomov qualifies and apologises for the “bull”: the process is 
described in 666b. (This is better than taking it with gdewv as 
implying that it was not real singing that was expected from 
them.) 

diff. The three stages of requirement to be reached by the 
Dionysiae Choir are not so distinctly enumerated as we should 
expect, and the connecting particles are not quite logically used. 
In form it looks as if the péxps ye Torovrov and peype Tod 
duvarov «iva referred only to the first stage, and at the same time 
the second stage is rather mixed up with the first by the iva 
clause in which it (the second) is introduced, and the third stage 
again is tacked on to the second merely by a xai. But the 
repetition of péxps torovrov at e2 shows us that the first péxpe 
torovrov really referred to all three stages. This is a mark of 
hasty writing, and the clearness of the general meaning may perhaps 
authorize a little manipulation of the connecting links in transla- 
tion; eg. we might translate va “that further” (they may be 
able ete.). I do not think, that is, that Plato means, what he appears 
to say, that the power of right selection will follow as the result 
of the power to take an intelligent part in a chorus. In the 
writer’s mind the iva goes back to the péxpe toootrov memai- 
detoGar. (Another possibility is that fva marks the preceding 
stage as necessary before they can Kaopav.) 

d3. Baoes occurs in connexion with pvOuol also at Rep. 
399e; here it seems to mean not merely footsteps, but any marked 
division of bodily gesture by which time could be kept with the 
music. 

d4. xaGopavres xrX., “that (further), having their eyes open 
to the nature of scales or tunes and rhythmic motion, they may 
both be able to select what befits men of their age and standing, 
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and may sing them as they should be sung.” Kxa@opdvres, like 
katidov at 632¢4, and 652 a2, is used of a survey which results 
in knowledge. 

d5. 7A. Kal rou. : ep. 686 b dp ov« a€cov erurxoreivy THALKOD- 
TOV Kal TOTOUTOY GaTHpa. ITIs ToTE TUX SiepOerpe ;—The words 
refer only to the choosers themselves (not “for men of any 
particular age and kind”), but it is thereby implied that the 
choosers will be able to choose for others as well as for themselves. 

d6. ovTws: ie. rperdvtus. 

d7. doves: this word, followed as it is by 70av ypyorév 
doracpov, refers to the danger against which we are cautioned at 
656a7 and 669 b 8, that bad music may produce bad morals. 

el. yyepoves yiyvwvrar: it is not clear from this passage 
whether the influence of the older men on the taste of the younger 
is that of example, or is by way of precept. “A comparison of 
666 c inclines us to the latter view; the 7d rapaypypya too seems 
to suggest that the actual singing has more effect on the singers 
themselves, and that the effect on the young is subsequent, i.e. 


that the older men’s theoretical and practical skill enables them to 


give good teaching to others. dor an pos occurs again at 919 e, 
where it is used as the opposite of ptcos. 

€3. THs ext Td rAHO0s Hepovorns : Pépecy with eis, eri, or mpds 
is used like the French porter, and our “to bear upon” (a subject), 
for “to be concerned with,” “to apply to”; ep, Rep. 5388¢ dAAa 
TH pds Tods GrTouevous TOV Adywv abt» Peper 7) etkov; (The 
transitive use of pépevy éxé in this sense is common in Plato; eg. 
Rep. 478)b).—dyv efev peraxexeipurpevor, “would have become 
masters of”; ep. Polit. 268b5 tiv ths abrod roipvys apiora 
peTaxerpiCopevos pLoverik iy. i 

e4. THs wepl rods mointds avrot’s: equivalent to THs TOV 
Towtov aditav; it is not necessary to supply pepotons—or even 
ovens. 

(As first written in A; 7d 7A7O0s had no preposition before it : 
ext was afterwards put in above the line. According to Schanz 
and Burnet, Badham substituted wept for this él, and Schanz does 
so in his text. Badham’s note (Conv. Epist. p. 10) is ambiguous ; 
I think he means to substitute éwi for the wept in e 4.) . 

These remarks of the Ath. are significant of Plato’s views on 
poetry, and the poetic inspiration. At Rep. 401 bff. he says super- 
vision must be exercised over poets by the state (¢rurtatyntéov Kal 
TporavayKarréov), as also over the Snprovpyot, to secure that they 
should produce only what is right and good (riv Tod adyafov eikova 
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HOovs eyroveiv Tois wowjpaccv). His views on the poets and 
povorkot of his time would seem to have hardened since writing 
the passage in the Republic, for there he contemplated the possi- 
bility that there should be dyycovpyoé (and, by implication, rowrai 
—ep. 402 d) duvepevor iyveverv THY TOU Karo Te Kal VT XH POVOS 
iow: here he talks as if the rouraé at all events are not likely 
to have that power. 

e7. kal devrépov, “as well as of the thing mentioned in the 
second place”; i.e. as well as the power to choose the right puOpds 
and dppovia. 

671 a1 ff. We may perhaps translate, “or with all his chanting he 
will never enchant the young to love virtue.” It is not necessary 
to suppose that he has the word yopév in mind when he writes 
ixavov érmddy (after tots d€ two lines above). As Heindorf says 
on Gorg. 478 c, “satis frequens (est) huiusmodi a plurali ad singu- 
larem transitus.”—Kal dep . . . yéyovev, “well, when it began, 
the argument aimed at showing that our advocacy of the Dionysiac 
Choir was not mistaken, and it has done its best. We must now 
inquire whether it has succeeded.”—As at 664 e3 (kar dpyds Tov 
Aéywv), ev apxais here means at the beginning of the account 
of the Chorus of Dionysus. At a7, however (67ep treBeucOa Kar 
apXas av. eivat yiyv.), kat apyxds refers to the beginning of the first 
peOy discussion (640c¢ 1).—It is better, with Stallbaum, to take 
Kados Aeyouevny as predicative with éride(Ear, not as attributive 
to BonBeav (so Ast and Jowett: “bring eloquent aid”), What 
follows is in no sense a vindication of the eloquence of the Adyos. 
It is a justification of the support it gave to the Dionysiac Choir. 
—The dat. yop@, governed by PoyGeav, is of the same kind as 
those noticed on 670a2. (See Appendix to Bk. II.) 

a5. 6 avAXoyos 6 Tovotros :; not specially the assembly spoken 
of at 666 b 2 (of those over thirty), but any symposium, whatever 
the age of its members might be. 

a6. ext padMov: ep. Hdt. iv. 181 éri S& paddov idv és 7d 
Oeppov . . . In this phrase adXAov seems (ungrammatically) to 
have taken the place of rAcov (cp. Gorg. 453.a), which is both 
ady. and adj. In A there is an erasure mark of three letters after 
aécews ; perhaps the scribe wrote é€rs by mistake, and crossed it 
out. Eusebius has érc; he also has ae? for the nonsensical vulgate 
et afer padXov. A has ei with an erasure mark and a “star” 
before it. 

bl. All recent editors, except Stallb. and the Ziirich edd., 
follow Eusebius here in reading Aeyouévwy instead of the MS. 
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yryvopevv. 
to be emi. 
b3. Cp. 645d 6 ff. 

b 4. Cp. 649.44, and for tappyoia 649 b 3. 

b5. The question of the claim to be apywv did not come up 
before, but it is pertinent to the present subject. 

b8. epapev: at 666b7 ff. 

b10. parOaxwréepas: Eusebius has padaxwrépas here, as the 
MSS. had at 666b. It is natural that the expression should 
slightly vary in the repetition. 

cl. Heindorf, on Gorg. 479¢ (dp obv cupBaiver peyurrov 
Kakov dduKia ;) quotes this passage as an instance where «évac 
“subaudiri potest” with ocvpPaivery, this e?vac being expressed 
at Parm. 134b1; the participle is also admissible with ovpPaiverv, 
and dv is to be “ understood,” as H. says, at Huthydem. 281 e. 

c2. rovrov 8 evar xtX.: it was not said at 666b that the 
lawgiver was to be the rAdorys. Indeed the nearest approach 
to the mention of any 7Adorys was the statement that the yux7s 
700s of the mature man would grow evzAacrdérepov under the 
influence of wine. But the process of moulding implies the 
moulder. The analogy between the symposium of the young, as 
described at the end of Bk. I., and the Chorus of Dionysus, is to 
be seen in the fact that the dyaOds vouolérns, through the agency 
of the sexagenarians, is to stand to the third chorus in the same 
relation as the ruler of the feast stood to the symposium of the 
young. 

c 3. éomep Tore, coming after 67’ joav veo, evidently means 
“as in their youth.” (Ast suggested do7ep; the old vulgate was 
évrep.) In Bk. I. the vopoGérns is appealed to, and referred to 
as arranging the education of the young—eg. at 647a, 648 a, 
649 a—ot vopovs eivar Set cvprorixots, “and from him must 
come laws to regulate symposia.” 

c4. Suvapévous .. . €Oéew oveiv: see abo¥e on 663e 1.— 
tov is predicative with eveAww and the other adjectives; ep. 
73006 6 peyas avip, and 732a2 tov ye péyay avdpa éerdopevov. 

c6. Kal ov« éOédovta . . . tropevev, “and will not consent 
to observe order, or be content with what is his proper share 
of silence, speech, drink, and song.”—There is a slight zeugma 
in the use of iropéverv. 

c 8. ciowvre and cioéprew: apparently terms of the athletic 
arena; dvaaXxopevov (which governs the dat. r@ pay Kad@ Odpper) 
is quite in harmony, “able to bring a champion to hold his own 
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against.” Cp. Soph. El. 700 eiof\Oe roAAOv appatnAatov 
pera. 

dl. rdv KdAXNorov fdBov: for the two sorts of fear cp. above 
647 a 4 ff—Eusebius has evidently preserved the right reading in 
tov kaéAhiorov; all the existing MSS. have rdv pa) KaAAuwrov. 
‘Orelli thought the p») was a mistake for 8); probably it was 
merely due to the pa) before kad@ just before.—oiovs 7 efvar: an 
anacoluthon ; the sentence depending on dvvapévovs was felt, to be 
getting too long, so it goes on as if épapev Tods vopovs divacbar 
had gone before. 

a2. pera Sixns: ep. 647¢7. I think it has the same 
meaning here, “under the inspiration of” or “with the help of 
a right judgement”; we may perhaps translate, “in the cause of 
right.” (Ast and Stallb. translate it merely “ta wé decet, s. oportet.”) 
—6eiov poor: if these words are sound (Stallb., Bdh. and Schanz 
would reject them)—and they do not look like a “glossema,” as 
Stallb. calls them—vwe may translate them, “(which champion), 
heaven-taught fear that it is, (we have called aidds and aicyivy).” 

a7. crparnyovs: at 640 (abe) the wupmrociapyou were com- 
pared to otparnyoi, here they are so called.—év ywpis: for xwpis 
after its case cp. 947 b Opivawv dé kal dduppav xwpls ylyver Oat. 

a8. civa1, which goes with de.vdrepov, seems to have been put 
in this place with a view to the rhythm and balance of the 
sentence. (Ast would replace it by zoAeyety, Orelli by d6pdce 
iévat; Schanz would reject it.) 

el. trois irép e€jxovta ern yeyovoow: this information is 
slipped in in a curiously unemphatic way. As to the cupardcva 
held to train or test the characters of the young—the dp0ds 
raaywynGevra cvproc of 641 b 1—we are not directly told, 
though it is implied, that the wvprociapyor are to come from the 
mature class. So here the ovyrdc. of the mature class are 
naturally presided over by men of an older age than they. 

e5. Perhaps we may conclude that it is the regulation of 
the pe0n (rowatrn pev péOn) which is to bring the advantage 
(OpeAnGevtes): while it is the fun and enjoyment (radia), that 
is to preserve the sweetness of temper which will ensure that the 
cvprotat part greater friends than before. f 

672a1. dé MSS. : this clause comes in awkwardly by way of 
contrast to a clause which is itself a contrast to the one | efore it, 
but Ast’s change of dé to re does not mend matters. ovyyevdpevor 
Kal axoAovOycavres kA. is just as awkward an addition if coupled 
by re to dpeAnGevres and didou. These last two words describe 
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the result of tovattn peOn, with tovotror ovprdrat, but the 
former are really an explanation of what is meant by rovovrou. 
It is because the oupardtae are law-abiding and docile that the 
good results follow. I have therefore ventured to change de to 6%, 
and have put the comma after ocvyyevdyevou instead of after 
akorovinoavres. The clause might then be translated, “the ” 
reason being that they had played their part in the meeting 
throughout in accordance with rules, and had obeyed whenever 
those who were sober issued commands to those who were not.”— 
Ast’s further emendations of é7ére to én rote, and adyyotvto 
(for which L and O have ddixowvto) to ipyyotvto, as “ Platonic,” 
seem to me probable, particularly the latter. Perhaps, however, 
apyyovpat was preferred here, as being the military term, to keep 
up the metaphor of otpatrynyot at 671d 7.—cvvovciay cvyylyve- 
oat isa variety of cvvoveiav ovveivat, to which cvvddous ovvievar 
at Symp. 197d 2 is a close parallel. 

a4, Cleinias recurs to the doubt which Megillus and he hinted 
at 639.¢ and e.—For A’s «ij O and A? have emt (the latter supra 
versum); from this mere misreading arose the vulgate ein emi 
TowvTy (or TH ToLatTy). 

a5—b1. pi) toivuy . . . AexOev, “we can now see that it was 
a mistake, in dealing with the gift of Dionysus, to condemn it 
absolutely as a bad thing, which no state would tolerate. Indeed 
there is more still that might be said on the subject, but I should 
hesitate to mention in public the very greatest boon which he 
confers, because most men, when it is mentioned, misjudge, and 
misconceive it.” éef in a 8, whether explained by supposing the 
ellipse of a preceding “but it is no good,” or whether we give it 
the meaning “though” claimed above for eed) at 669 b 6, has 
in effect here an adversative force, and may be represented by 
“but.” What follows is mainly an instance of the wrong-headed- 
ness of the multitude, though it leads up to a defence of the gift 
of Dionysus.—éxeivo and eé7e refer to 688cd and e; amAds 
corresponds to the edOds pnOev of 638 ¢ 3 and the evOus of d 2. 

b3. By calling the story a pypy he implies that it had in 
men’s minds the sanction of religion.—dtoppei 7ws, “is current in 
some quarters.” 

b4. SuepopiOn . dedwpyrat, “was deprived of the use of his 
wits. That is why he iesliots on us Bacchic possession with all its 
frenzy and dancing—he wants to take vengeance on Somebody ; 
and is is from a desire for vengeance that he has given us 
wine to produce this madness.” Then, with a “heaven help 
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their profanity!” he explains that this very tendency to frenzied 
motion which is stimulated in later life by wine is the naturally 
implanted human instinct out of which springs the highest of all 
arts, povotky.—Where is the “senselessness” and the “silly 
exaggeration ” which Bruns (Plato’s Gesetze, p. 50) finds here, with 
Zeller’s help ?—-I do not even see the “Mangel an Klarheit des 
Ausdrucks” which Ritter feels bound to admit.—Euripides, in the 
prelude to the Cyclops, makes Silenus, addressing Dionysus, speak 
of the time 7vik’ éupavijs “Hpas tro . . . @xov.—Elsewhere Plato 
speaks of the 7}A0s Wuyns (Rep. 400 d), the oyus Yuyijs (Rep. 519 b), 
and the dupa Wvyxijs (Rep. 533d), though not of the yvéuy Puxijs 
(or the vovs Yux7js); Ast cps. the Lucretian mens animé (iv. 758). 

b5. tds te Baxyelas kal wacav tiv pavixyy xopeiav: cp. 
Symp. 218 b ravres yap Kexowwvijxate THs pirocdpov pavias TE 
kal Baxxeias, (L, O, and A? have éuBadrAew; if this were to be 
adopted, we ought to have dedwpyo Gar in the next line.) 

b6. 66ev is best taken as referring to Tyzwpovpevos, not to the 
original dvehopyOy tiv yvepnv; Dionysus was supposed to have 
compassed the maddening of men by wine out of revenge—others 
should be mad, as well as he. 

b8. 7d de tordvde of6a; cp. 644e 1 7dd¢ de iopev, where also 
he is dismissing fancy in favour of fact. In both cases the fancy 
and the real picture have some traits in common. Here there is a 
distant analogy between the state of the infant whose yyw has 
not yet developed, and that of the God, who has lost it; in both 
cases too there is a possession which leads to gesticulations and 
cries. 

c4, may paiveras, “is quite mad”; wav is not, as Stallb. says, a 
mere repetition of that at ¢l (rav (wov).—drav dxrawoon éavTd 
Taxirra, “as soon as ever he gets on his legs,” 

c6. yvpvacrix7js—not, so far, mentioned by name, in spite of 
the €payev—is here used probably in the limited sense of the 
part of xopeia which consists of bodily movement—at all ev-ats it 
refers mainly to the bodily training which this demands, 

dil. Cp. 654a7 and 665a6.—The use of évdedwxevar, “ yield,” 
suggests the view that the instinctive motion is the sozl, so to 
speak, in which the sense grows, which is to reduce drafia to 
TaELS. 

d2. The MS. 6c6v, which with difficulty could be made to 
mean “from among gods,” is very awkward, and I have followed 
good Dr. Hagenbutte (Cornarius) in substituting rovrwv for it. 
This may be taken to refer in particular to pvOpds and appovia, 
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or (better) generally to the course of events, or process, just 
described. Ritter, reminding us that at 653¢ed we were told 
that the gods. had appointed the Muses and Apollo and Dionysus 
to share men’s feasts, proposes to read ind 6eOv—F.H.D. would 
read pera, Jeov—but the sentence wants TovTwv, 

d5. cai 6) Kal... ioxdvos, ‘so it comes to this, it seems: 
while the other people’s story has it that wine has been given out 
of spite towards mankind, to make us mad, the account we have 
now given represents it as a specific given in quite the opposite 
spirit—as a means whereby our souls may win modesty, and our 
bodies health and vigour.”—“ An excellent summary of our 
discourse,” says Cleinias. 

e5 ff. bAn pev. .. hovas Kivnows: Ath. “We said above,” 
(654 a9) “did we not, that yopefa as a whole was nothing more 
nor less than zaiSevors, and further, that one half of yopeia, that 
which concerns the voice, was a matter of puoi and dppoviat?” 

Cl “Yes.” 

Ath. “And we found that fvOuds was not confined to the 
movement of the voice (up and down) but was shared by the 
movement of the body, though oyjpa (gesture and posture) 
belonged to bodily action alone; while in the other part the 
movement of the voice is tune.”—In other words, there is a clear 
analogy between the two halves of the subject, inasmuch as more 
than one of the same terms have to be applied to both. 

673a3f. I have unhesitatingly followed Burnet in adopting 
Ritter’s emendation of the MS. zpds dperqs madelay into mpds 
apetiv mwaidetas: in that case THs of course belongs to wasdeias. 
Not only, as Ritter says, do we thereby get a real antithesis to the 
following pexpt THs Tov Gopatos daperhs, but 643e tiv mpds 
dpetnv ex maidwv madefav furnishes us with a confirmatory 
parallel. 

a4. odk of8 évtwa tporov is a kind of apologetic qualification 
of the term applied—as we might say, “for want of a better term” 
lit. we used the term “in a@ sense.” 

a7. & raifovtwv opxnowy eizropev, “which we termed sportive 
dancing.” 

a9. evreyvov dywyny ent: here we have the Greek for 
“technical education.”—éml 7d tovotrov airot, “towards such a 
condition of it” (i.e. of the body). 

a10. Schanz follows Bekker, Ast, and the Ziirich editors in 
adopting from some inferior MSS. rpoceiropev. Except at 672 ¢ 
the word yupvacrixy has not been used in this connexion. The 
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subjunctive means “I propose to call,” and may well be right 
here. 


b 2. kai viv ovtws cipyoOw is equivalent to “and this I would 


now repeat.” 

b7. wétepov 70v, “either the one or the other of us”; cp. 
viknodvtov dé motépwv at 628 b 7. 

diff. The same metaphor of parentage runs through the 
account of both origins. The animal instinct of movement, 
impregnated by the human sense of measure, conceives and gives 
birth to opyynovs as their offspring. Again, when song awakens 
the sense of rhythm, their union produces “all the delights of 
- xopeia (xopeiav kat madiuay is a hendiadys.—A2 has rasdetav, 
which squares with 672e5, but—pace Ritter—is out of place 
here); KowvwOevr’ then agrees with péAos and prOpds. (Ast, 
followed by Schanz, alters the text to 7d de pédos . . . TOV PvOpov 
on the ground that Plato must have meant, after saying that the 
sense of puvOucs had produced dpxynots, to say that the same 
pvOpos (“ saltationis lex”) had produced song, or tune, and then that 
the two together had produced yopeio. Bnt this is dictating to 
Plato’s fancy. He does not choose to describe the birth of péXos, 
and if he had wished to do so, he would hardly have used the 
words tropupvyoKew and éye(perv—words which imply that their 
object had been born already.) 

e3. ws ovens orovdns, “us if it were a matter of public 
interest” ; the words are opposed to ws ratdug at e 8. 

e5. I have followed Burnet and Schanz in adopting Eusebius’s 
reading peAérn for the MS. pedrerys. pedéry Xpwopévn is a 
periphrasis for peAerdoa, and corresponds to pnxavepévy in e 7, 
The simple ypwpévn subordinated to ypyoerac would be very 
bald.—xat tov dAAwv Adovav pi apékerar Ooavrws: this is an 
important and significant addition. It reveals the author’s view 
that for the purpose of his treatise it is enough to take one 
instance as an illustration of a principle. This he develops in 
detail, and is content to omit the others, with the indication that 
their treatment would be analogous. Here e.g. he goes on to say 
that the same line of treatment will show that a state ought to 
employ the same treatment to all the other tempting pleasures 
(see above on 632 e and 672 e). 

4al, per? erirndevpdrwv avtivwvovy &éAwv, “and add to 
this any other indulgences” (Jowett). This must be the meaning 
of these words, though they can hardly make good their position 
in strict logic. The fact that a state allows proceedings which 
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encourage other kinds of vice is no reason why peOn should be 
banished ; the full statement, of which this sort of parenthesis is 
a hint, would be: “and if any other practices are treated in the 
same loose way, I should equally vote against them.” 

a3, ere paddov tis Kp. kai Aak. xpeias, “ going even beyond 
the Cretan and Lacedemonian usage.” 

a4, With zpooGeiuny Ast and Stallb. understand ryv yydov 
from above, and all interpreters follow them. But I cannot help 
thinking that we ought to take zpooOeiunv dv TH voum exactly as 
we must take kat rpooriOyuc ye TO vom at Rep. 468 b, ie. “to the 
Carthaginian law that on campaign nobody is ever to taste this 
drink, but (that men) must during all such period be water- - 
drinkers, I would add, not only that at home too no slave, male 
or female, should ever taste wine but, that even the magistrates, 
etc.” For one thing, I think that just after ruOetuny dv tatrynv 
tiv Wyo, if he had meant to recall the phrase, he would not 
have used the compound with zpoo- but the simple verb ; but my 
main reason for preferring this interpretation is that it suits the 
context far better than the other. 

a5, Kapyndoviwv: Bruns (p. 51) finds in this a direct con- 
tradiction of what was said about Carthaginian drunkenness at 
637d. But surely it is just the drunken nation which would find 
such a regulation imperative in war time. E.g. the vodka pro- 
hibition in Russia in 1914. 

b 2. evepyovs ovras, “when on duty.” 

b4. cf pa) Topackias 7 vorwv évexa: ie, “unless by trainer’s 
or doctor’s orders.” 

cl. Eusebius’s dueAbvoy is an improvement on the dparédwv 
of the MSS. and Stobaeus. f 

c2. ovd rue: for doris in the sense of édaruody (after a 
negative) cp. Hipp. Mat. 282d tovtwv 8 éxdrepos rAéov apytpiov 
ard codias eipyartat 7) &AAos Sypuovpyds ad Hortivos TéExVvNS 
(where there is a virtual negative)—raxra de xrA,: ie, among 
other ordinances for regulating agriculture would be one for con- 
fining wine-growing within very modest limits. 


APPENDIX A 


671a1-4. As I have said above, in a note on the Analysis 

of Bk. I., I regard the disquisition on péOy in that book as 

a general introduction to the subject of education, and the 
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moral effects of 7S0v7) and Avmy. After the nature of the educa- 
tional process has been clearly described at the beginning of 
Bk. II. (653 ae), Plato proceeds to deal specially with povoiky, 
and the relation to it of the gift of Dionysus. Among the young, 
we had been told, the benefit of the gift might be found in a 
properly conducted symposium ; among the mature and elderly, it 
is to be found in the Choir of Dionysus. After describing the 
constitution of the latter, he now, at 671a, turns to consider its 
applicability to the work of education, and in so doing he recalls 
(671a—672d10) the main points of the former disquisition on 
peOn as a possible eruridevpa. dperijs. 

We may well fancy that when Plato wrote 643a 4-7, the 
words péexpurep av mpos Tov Gedv adixyrar had for him a double 
meaning: that, to the Athenian’s hearers the word Geds merely 
stood—and was meant to stand—for oévos; but that the author 
had in mind the subject of the third chorus. Whether this was 
so or not, the words express so well what I conceive to be the plan 
of the division of the subject that I will quote them in full. 
They are : mpirov 57) obv Tpos Tov Aoyov opurdpeba mawelav Th 
mor éotly Kal tiva Sbvapuv exer" dud yap TabTyS paper iTéov 
elvan Tov ™ poke x eupur pévov év TH, vov Aoyov op HpOV, PEXpuTrep 
dv mpos tov Gedv adixnras. Dr. Ivo Bruns (Plato’s Gesetze vor 
und nach threr Herausgabe durch Philippos von Opus) holds that 
the tractate in Bk. I. on the possible use of né0y as an eritjdevpa 
aidots (646 a—649 c), and the suggestion of a Chorus of Dionysus, 
with all the discussion of radeva and povorxy preliminary to it, 
were written at different times, and with totally different views : 
—that they can never have been intended by their author to form 
parts of the same treatise—that indeed they contradict each other 
in several important points. Also that the section of Bk. II. from 
671a4 cKxorwpeba to 672d is a clumsy attempt on the part of an 
editor to bring the two discussions into harmony; and that all 
references, in the second book, to the treatment of é6y in the 
first (eg. 666 ¢ Kat otrws . . . prev 54, 659 ¢ Tpitov 7) TéraprTov) as 
well as all passages in Bk, I. which might seem to look forward to, 
or lead up to the main discussion of Bk. II, were inserted into 
the text by the same editor—equally clumsily. Bruns’s’ examina- 
tion of these and other parts of the Laws is very searching, and is 
written with great ability, and is indeed a very helpful guide to 
the understanding of many parts of the treatise. His arguments 
are powerful, and both the destructive and the constructive! parts 

1 E.g. his view that the bulk of Bk, II. originally formed part of Bk. VII. 
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of his book, if they are to be satisfactorily confuted, would need 
answers far too long to be given here. I can only say here that 
I am not convinced by them, and that I think the general line of 
the defence against his criticisms is this: ie. that the train of 
thought in Plato’s dialogues often winds about in such unexpected 
ways, that different readers arrive at quite different views as to 
the importance to be assigned to different sections, and as to the 
way in which each section was intended by its author to serve as a 
contribution to the main argument. Often indeed it is impossible 
to secure agreement as to what the main argument was intended to 
be. Ou these grounds I do not accept as final Bruns’s statements 
that the author of such and such a passage evidently meant to go 
on in a different way from that in which the treatise proceeds, or 
that it is logically impossible that Plato could have taken subjects 
in the order in which he seems to have arranged them. Also 
there seem to me to be analogous points in the two €0y discussions 
to which Bruns is blind. 


APPENDIX B 


672e1—673e2. The subject of yopeta falls into two halves : 
(1) the training of the (ear and) voice, and (2) the training of the 
body in rhythmic movement. The first part Plato here calls 
povotky, giving the word a more restricted sense than usual; the 
second he calls yupvactixy), though he does not imply thereby 
that the sole object of yvpvacrixy is the training for yopeia. 
The first half of the subject, he says, has been fully dealt with : 
of the second, though it has not been left out of sight, the treat- 
ment has been incomplete; shall he complete it now? Are we, 
ie, to have, side by side with the description of the évtexvos 
aywyn ért povorkyjy, a companion picture of the technical training 
best adapted for the bodily half ?—7epavotpev, 7) Kal edooper ; 
. . . A€ywper, 1) THs Kal rH ToLnTEéov ; What old blue gets tired 
of boating “shop”? There is nothing the two Dorians would 
like better than a long talk about gymnastic training, but the 
Athenian—or at all events Plato—does not mean to indulge 
them. In acceding to their request he tells them they know it 
all already, and then he begins the subject in such a way as to 
hint that his treatment of it is to follow the lines of the discussion 
of the training in povorxy. Then, with a repeated promise to 
go on hardly out of his mouth (7d dé weupardpeOa eetis 
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dveA Geiv), he abruptly breaks off; if they do not mind, he says, he 
will first dismiss the subject of lawful jé0y by a final recapitula- 
tion. To the subject of gymnastic training he does not return 
until the seventh and eighth Books. Ritter agrees with Bruns 
that the explanation of this silence is that the treatise is here 
incomplete, though he does not follow Bruns in his theory of an 
editorial dislocation of Plato’s arrangement. Stallbaum, on the 
other hand, in spite of the following recpacdpeba epeEns SieAOetv, 
holds that in 673c9-d5 we have the promised disquisition on 
gymnastic training. I would suggest that the best explanation 
of Plato’s silence is that he never intended to write this dis- 
quisition at all. At 632e he told us that the treatment of the 
exitndevpata which would foster one virtue would serve as a 
mapaderypo. for the treatment of those belonging to other virtues, 
and then he stopped in his career after one virtue had been 
discussed. In the same way here he makes the conversation turn 
from the subject proposed when enough has been said to show 
that there is no need to pursue it further. 


BOOK III 


In Books I. and II. we have been considering, under various 
guises, the relation of Law to the Individual—how it acquires 
authority, and how it helps to discipline the character through the 
action of pleasure and pain, desire and fear. We now pass abruptly 
to the political frame-work within which, and upon which Law 
acts. 

676a1-c 8. Ath. “Now that we have settled that question, I 
should like to ask what is the most elementary form of a state ?— 
The easiest and best way to discover this is to examine the 
question in the same way as we examine a state to see whether 
its progress is towards perfection or towards ruin.” 

Cl, “ How is that?” 

Ath. “Why, by taking an immensely long period of time, and 
observing the changes that take place in it.” 

Cl. “ What do you mean exactly ?” 

Ath, “You see, states have existed, and men have lived as 
members of them for a quite incaleulable length of time—You 
can say how long?” 

Cl. “T cannot.” 

Ath. “You may call it an unlimited time?” 
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Cl. “ You may.” 

Ath. “Don’t you think myriads on myriads of states have 
come into being during this time? and, whatever the amount, 
have not an equal number of states ceased to be? Have they not 
severally exhausted all kinds of constitution many times over ? 
Have they not sometimes grown from small to big, and sometimes 
sunk from big to small ?—changed too from good to bad, and 
from bad to good ?” 

Cl. “It must have been so.” 

Ath. “Now I want, if I can, to get hold of the thing that 
caused all this transformation ; for I expect that would reveal to 
us the secret of the birth and change of states,” 

al. Cp. Plut. Demosth. ch. 4 kal ratra pev ta’tp, Kata 
TlAdérwva.—rorrreias apyyv: for this expression he substitutes 
at ¢8 THv mpwTnv (TOV ToALTELOV) yeverw Kal perdBacw : the 
object of his search is what perhaps in modern phrase we might 
call “the secret of political vitality.” 

a6. petaBaivovoav : many editors have been inclined to think 
Boeckh right in reading peraPavovedv.—Badham wrote it so 
independently. Ast and Schanz adopt the change. Perhaps, 
though, Plato preferred the rhythm of the slightly irregular 
expression. After all it is not straining language much to talk of 
the advance of a state being transformed in the direction of perfec- 
tion, instead of saying that the advancing state is so transformed. 

a8. That is, the point of view from which we must examine 
the question must be one which takes in an immense expanse of 
time, and all the transformations which occur in it.—pajKous Te 
kat aweupias : a hendiadys for deipou pajKovs. 

b 7. I think the rotr6 ye in the next line shows that Stallbaum 
is right in taking 7d O€ ye «7X. to mean, “but you can be sure of 
this much (can’t you), that it must be a hopelessly immeasurable 
time”? He makes 76 the article to the os clause. Hermann, 
Schneider, Schanz, and Burnet rightly make the sentence a 
question, Ast and Heindorf take os as “perquam,” as in @s oud 
at Crat. 395 b.—Schanz preserves the daeipoy of A as against 
the daAerov of L, O, and most modern editors. 

cl. For wdoas, “all kinds of,” cp. 6837a3 dvoia macy, 
688 ¢6 rdoy Kakia. 

c6. wepi: Ast on this passage, and Heindorf on Phaedr. 270, 
have collected instances of the “redundant” epi, where the 
simple gen. might have stood. It is especially frequent with 
aitia, Cp. also 664a rovrov d& mépi Tacav pHxaviy edpiokery, 
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and 678a3,—«i dvvaiveba: less confident than jv duvipeba, 
almost wistful in tone. The line of thought here followed is this : 
if we can find what is the cause and nature of the true develop- 
ment of a state, i.e. of its progress towards perfection, we shall learn 
what is the first principle or vital force which brought it into 
being. A practical application of this knowledge is described at 
683 b; it will enable us to decide what laws are suitable for a state. 
c9. With rpoOvpcioOar dropatvépevov we may usefully com- 
pare ovvteivar Tmeipwpevov SyA@oat in a very similar sentence in 
641e; it is a more direct expression than the rpoOvpeitoOas 
aropaiverOa which seems more natural to us. 
677a5. Among many passages from ancient writers which 
speak of wholesale destruction of life by some physical catastrophe 
Ast eps. Polit. 270c¢11 Oopat roivuy €& dvdykyns tote péeyurrae 
ocvpBaivovor tov te GAwV CHwv, Kal Oy) Kal Td TOV aVOporwV 
yévos oXtyov te mapadcirerat. There is no need, with Boeckh, 
to put in 7d before tov dvOpH7rwv in the present passage. Among 
other slight variations between the two passages, in the Pol. he 
says ‘the human race survives in a mere fragment”.; whereas 
here he says, “only a very few representatives of mankind sur- 
“vive.” Op. Rep. 363d zaidas yap raidwov fact Kat yévos 
katorurbev Neier Oat Tov doiov Kai eddpKor, 
a8. vojowpev: voéw does not (as in Ep. viii. 352 ¢ vojoare Se 
@ X€éyw viv) mean turn one’s attention to, ponder, think about, but is 
“let us suppose.” I have therefore put a (—) after yevopevny ; i.e. 
the speaker meant to add a secondary predicate to rainy, perhaps 
in the form of a 6tt or ws clause. The interruption of Cleinias’s 
question enables him to change the subject of the s clause from 
avbty () pOopa) to of Tore repipvydvTes. 
b2. I think we may include év xopvdais in the picture 
suggested by (wvupa, as well as in the statement of fact about the 
‘surviving herdsmen; the speaker is thinking, perhaps, of the 
seemingly tiny flashes from heath or forest fires seen on distant 
mountains, There is moreover a special appropriateness in the 
metaphor, since water puts out fire, and water was the destroying 
medium in the catastrophe. 
b5ff. “To say nothing of the other resources of civilization, of 
course such men as these can know nothing of all the tricks devised 
by dwellers in cities to over-reach or eclipse or otherwise damage 
each other.” The tdv before év tots aorect is masc.—otherwise 
the mpds dAAjAovs and the erwvoodaw would be harsh: pnyavav 
has to do without an article, for, if it had one, Tov would occur 
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too often.—It is even possible that the first r@v is mase.—Wagner 
suggested that we ought to read dorotor for doreor.—Stallb. and 
Herm. both inserted the usual re after the first tov, thus adding 
emphasis to the pnxyavov; Wagner and Schanz agree-—Cobet 
alters eis to éx; but eis, “in the matter of” (ep. 774b4, 809 e 7, 
860d 1), suits the context better, and it provides a good construe- 
tion for the antecedent of ordéca. Cobet eps. Symp. 188b, and 
takes eis te 7A. x. dtA. with the words which follow, not with 
Texvov and pynyavov.—ot ev tois dorect is equivalent to 
“ civilized beings.” 

cl. Gopev; “may we take it?” So 860 ¢ ws A€eyorta riGere. 
(Schanz would substitute ¢uwpyev for Oopmev here and at c3, 
—unnecessarily.) 

c2. dpa jv A corrected by A® to apdyv, which is the reading 
of L, O and Eus.; an instructive mistake on the part of A. Cod. 
Voss. also read dpa iv. 

c 4-7, “We shall suppose, shall we not, all implements to be 
destroyed and all serviceable contrivances of statesmen or other 
experts ta disappear entirely at that juncture?” It is hard to 
say whether reyvns or codéas is to be joined in thought with 
woXitixys ; in either case the meaning is much the same.—In 
orovoaiws we have the notion of professional or purposeful activity ; 
cp. 656 a 4. 

c7-d6. Burnet has followed O. Immisch (ut supra, pp. 60 ff.) 
in attributing 7@s . . . drwy to the Ath. I. says the Armenian 
translation, Ficinus, and L confirm this division. B. has also 
placed the rotro, which follows érvotv in A (and which, from 
MS. days downwards, has been either omitted or changed) at the 
head of Cleinias’s answer. The only change I would make in 
Burnet’s reading of the passage is that I follow Herm. in rejecting 
the first yéyovey. But it is not only the reading and division of 
this difficult passage that have been disputed. Interpretations have 
varied at many points; eg. as to whether érn or tdde (understood) 
is the subj. of dveAav@avev, whether (rods) tére means after or 
before the flood, and whether AadaAm (and the other datives) 
means (revealed) by D. (Ast), or to D. Indeed the whole drift of 
the passage seems to have been differently understood by every inter- 
preter. I would suggest as a translation of ws yap... yeyovera : 
Ath. “If the world was without interruption furnished with all 
the advantages it now possesses, what room was there for any new 
invention whatever?” Cl. “It comes to this, that we shall have to 


‘ suppose (apa) that during myriads of myriads of years, the men 
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then living” (ie. after the flood) “ knew nothing of them ” (i.e. were 
uncivilized), “and that, one or two thousand years ago—a mere 
yesterday, you may say—this discovery was revealed to Daedalus, 
that to Orpheus, etc.” 

dl. rovro: for a somewhat similar use of a neuter demon- 
strative ep. the adverbial use of tovro “in that case” at 684¢1 
and tatra at 700d 1. 

da 5. H. W. Moss, in an article on the use of ws os eireiv, 
pointed out that the phrase here qualifies rdéyaoAAa, and that, 
consequently, the comma which has hitherto stood a'ter that 
word ought to come after eireiv. 

a7. apr ... dru wapédures, “it is very nice” (i.e. modest) 
“of you to leave out...” A and O read dp’ ior’, which most 
editors content themselves with altering to dp’ oi7f. From the 
margin of Cod. Voss. is reported dpiuct’, There seems no other 
way of accounting for dp’ ior’ except by supposing, as Burnet does, 
that apior’ was the original reading. 

d9. For Epimenides’ date cp. on 642d. 

el. wpiv: ethic dative—ro pnxavipute .. . aretéeXeovev: a 
comparison of the Schol. on Hes. Op. et Di. 40f., and Plutarch, 
Conv. Sept. Sap. 157 e (ch. 14) shows that Plato here refers to the 
belief that Hesiod’s words about the virtue of ‘‘mallow and 
asphodel” set Epimenides on the track of sovereign herbal 
medicaments. 

e10. kat tatra: ie. there was an épyyia of animals as well as 
of mankind.—o7dvia . . . veuovow ... pv, “few for their 
pasturers to live on”; so few that the men who grazed them had 
difficulty in supporting life. The inf. with ordvios is of the same 
construction as that with its opposite ixavés. So at Rep. 373d 
ixavy Tpepew Tors TOTE 1) XWpa eorat.—The eivac goes with all 
the accusatives, beginning with épyyiav. (This seems better than 
to take eivas as equivalent to e€eivas, as at Theaet. 207b4; in that 
case BoukdAa, yevos and Tatra would be governed by véwovcrv.) 

678a1. 70, tore MSS.: the repetition of rére after that 
at e 6 seems strange. I think that we ought to read 7d Kar’ dpyds 
here; cp. 679a1 ef py Twi Kat’ dpxas ious. 

a3. dv: for the objective gen. with Adyos in the sense of 
about something Stallb. cps. Apol. 26 b .. . Gedy dy viv Adyos 


éeoriv, and Soph. Ant. 11 pdos pidrwy “ tidings about friends.”— 


For repi c. gen. instead of the simple gen. cp. on 676 ¢ 6. 
a4. ws eros cireiv: this qualifies rd raparar. 
a9. The vice and virtue spoken of are those of men, not those of 
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institutions referred to at 676a5 and c3 and 683b, He means, 
as he explains immediately, that virtue and vice, like the details 
of civilization, take time to develop, and can only develop in 
their company. How this applies to vice is explained at e 6 ff. 
He does not give a corresponding explanation of the rise of virtue, 
because a virtuous development (the éridoor eis dperiv) is 
natural. The object of the whole treatise is to show how to avoid 
and obviate the accidents which give rise to vice. 

b 3. O has 7 xai for 7). 

b6. The w of ev being in an erasure in A, Schanz con- 
jectures 7uiv.—eis 7. xTX., “the world came to be what the world 
is,” Jowett. ; 

b9. Kata opixpdy at Prot. 338 e, Soph. 217d, Rep. 344a and 
401 ¢ means “in little bits”; here it is “‘little by little,” as at 
Rep. 407d, Phaedr. 262a, Theaet. 180¢e, Theag. 130c. At Soph. 
241e¢ kai kata opuxpov, like the following xat xara Bpaxi, 
means “ever so little.” : 

cl. mpérec: ep, Phaedo 11445 rotro . . . mperecv prot Soxel. 
The sense of “to be likely” is not common for rpérew. 

c3. ‘“EvavAos eleganter dicitur tam de sermone, quo adhuc 
aures personant, quam de re qualibet, cujus adhue recens est 
memoria,” Ruhnken, Tim. 

c5. For éavrovs in the sense of dAAjdAovs ep. Lysis 215b, 
Parm. 133 e. 

c6. €v tots wept éxeivov tov xpovov: this has generally, and 
rightly, been taken as an expansion of such a phrase as Ta vuv, 
on the lines of local expressions like (és) ta éri Odrepa, Ta ex” 
exeiva, (eis) TO ex) exeiva, Td ext Tdde, cis TA TOU adeAGod Tov 
€ov (Lysias xii. 12). Schanz, however, marks év rois as corrupt, 
and Badham introduces xatpois after ypévov. (Rather than this 
I would take rots as masc.)—Steph. altered the MS. zopeéa into 
wopeta, and, as there is a gap two letters long in A before the 
word, Schanz admirably conjectured 7a zopeia. The 7a goes well 
with the wdvra in c 8. 

c7. The rére, to which Boeckh took exception, has the effect 
of making the dore clause (which Boeckh rejected) the most 
significant part of the complex sentence. It is as if Plato said, 
“They could not travel to each other as yet, either by land or 
sea, because all kinds of vehicles had been destroyed.” —odyv 
tais Téxvais: ie. “as well as the arts necessary for their con- 
struction.” 

dl. peradXeta for péradda: Lobeck, Paralipp. iv. 10, gives 
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many instances of nouns and adjectives in -os, -y, -a, or -ov 
which have alternative forms in -etos, -eva, or -evov, and mentions 
this ease in that connexion.—ovyxexupéva: ie. “filled up with 
mud,” like the “‘nine men’s morris.” 

d2. dvaxafaiperOar: used, not, as some take it, of clearing 
out the mines, but in its technical sense of extracting metal from 
the ore; ep. on 642a. There could of course be no possibility of 
doing this if the mines were not accessible. 

3. dpvoropuias: abstract for concrete; “timber,” not merely, 
as L. & S., “firewood.” (Not “they (had) no means of felling 
timber,” as Jowett, but “they were consequently badly off for 
timber.”)—A. has tov, O wot 71, Vulg. té row. 

a7. A has dy with 5% as an alternative, and O 6) with av 
as alternative. 

d8. Tov’ otrws yeyovevar: i.e. that the miners’ art revived. 

e2. A has Aéyovrar with Séovras as an alternative, O deovrar 
with A€yovrax as alternative. 

e6. The change in the matters spoken about is not so abrupt 
as at first it seems: there was no ordous, because dopevor EavTovs 
éwpwv du’ ddAvyéTHTa; no war (partly) because there was a dearth 
of weapons. Still, the author wishes to add a further result of 
the épypia, ie. that there was enough for all ; also to hint what 
were the chief curses of civilized societies, i.e. money, and lves— 
the unnatural appetite for accumulated wealth, and the loss of 
faith and truth which comes in the train of selfishness. 

679 a1. voyyjs: the following 7 5:é(wv shows that this is not 
to be restricted to the literal sense of pasturage, but, as in the case 
of dpvotopia at 678 d 3, stands for the resulting product, ie. flocks 
and herds; so, at Xen. Anab, iii. 5. 2 (vopal roAAai Booknpatwv 
dia BiBafopevar cis Td Tépay TOD roTapod KaTeAjpOnoar), vopai 
means pasturing herds. J 

a7. ovde év: this adverbial use of the emphatic form is 
uncommon. 

bi. Perhaps it is better to say that the clause tovtw To Teyva 
ropifew tavra. is the direct object of edwxe, than to take ro Téyva 
as the direct object, and explain (as Stallb.) ropi(ew to be = dare 
ropitev. 

b 2. rovatrnv dropiav seems to refer definitely to the lack of 
iron, rather than to general distress, such as that caused by the 
flood. (Jowett trans. “when reduced to their last extremity.”) 
—Brdeornv cat exidoow: BAdory here perhaps means sprouting 
or birth; at Phaedr. 251d it means a nascent germ, or sprout; at 
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Prot. 334 a, all that sprouts above ground from a root; Sophocles 
uses BAdora: of birth, O.T. 717, Trach. 382, and at 0.0. 972 of 
conception. In that case the two words would exactly correspond 
to the yéveowv kal perdéBaow of 6768. 

b 3. dia 76 Tovotrov, “that being so.” ; 

b6. 6 Tore év exeivors wapqv: Ficinus in his trans. omits these 
words. Wagner concludes that they were absent from some MSS., 
and that the scribe who restored them put them in the wrong 
place. He would place them after yiyvovr’ dv. Ast puts a full stop 
at dvres, and only a comma after zapyv. Cornarius makes these 
words mean ‘*. . . (were without the gold) which was then among 
them.” Some of the difficulty is removed if, with Stallb., we take 
what precedes to be, like the following one, a general statement ; 
not “ they would not have been rich,” but “men were never made 
rich (who had no gold and silver, and that was the men’s condition).” 
(Ritter takes rote and éxefvois to refer to the period and the men 
of the earlier civilization before the flood ; but this does not help.) 

b7. 7 8 av xrdX., “if a community is to breed the best natures, 
it must admit neither poverty nor wealth: without them no 
blatant oppression can gain a footing, or jealous envy.” 

cl. Stallb. has collected many examples of the way in which 
variety is secured by the substitution of te . . . od for a second or 
third ovre; this is a step towards the not infrequent ore . . . Te. 

C2 ff. dyabot pev ... dveAnAVOaper, “last, but not least, among 
good influences was their so-called simplicity. What they heard 
called fair or foul, they were so ‘simple’ as to think rightly 
named, and believe really to be so. No one was ‘clever’ enough 
to suspect a lie, as do our wiseacres of to-day. What they were 
told about gods and men, they took for true, and lived by it, and 
that is how they came to be just the kind of men we haye above 
described.” ; 

d2. cizwpev A (and Land 02); Vat. 1029 reads eizromev; so 
Ficinus and Cornarius, who trans. diximus; so Ast conjectured, 
and so Schanz reads. The substance of this paragraph is almost 
entirely recapitulatory, so that the indic. may well be right—in 
spite of the peAXovoty evar “are bound to be.” The only novelty 
is the mention of many generations, but this is implied in the 1000 
years of 677 d. 

d6. xara wéAw povov adbrod: if povov avrod is sound, the 
avtov seems to have been added to the xara 7éAw with the same 
effect as in ev0a5’ avrov and similar, mostly Homeric, expressions ; 
cp. our “within there,” “without there” in Shakespeare. (Ast 
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and Stallb. put the comma before airod instead of after it, and 
construe it (still with a local meaning) with Aeydémevar. Bdh. reads 
ovopaty for povov avrov, also taking it with Aeydmevar. Ritter 
proposes airy (i.e. toAcuiKOv Texvov) for adrov, H. Richards at: 
of the emendations I prefer the last.) 

e2. The three comparatives which follow ed7Georepor contain 
the only fresh points in this paragraph. They come in as an 
expansion of the praise implied in the e(wv kata ratra in ¢ 7. 

€6. AcéxOw &}) . . . adrois, “let what we have said, and all 
the deductions we make from it, be regarded as a means of 
ascertaining how the men of that time came to want laws, and who 
their lawgiver was.” 

680a4. 7d rovotrov: not “such a thing as a lawyer,” but 
“such a thing as a law.”—For the plur. xpdvovs ep. below on 
769¢ 5. 

a6. mepiddov: the cycle that elapses between one natural 
convulsion and another. Plato seems to assume that such con- 
vulsions only occur at great intervals of time.—eOeou kal Tots 
Aeyopevors rratpiows vopois: we see from 793a f. that these 
aypapa vopua or watpror vopor are indispensable to a community 
even after written laws have been introduced. The tots Aeyopevors 
(and the ods dvopdfovew at 793.a) show that wdrpios is to be 
taken as a technical term, in the sense of traditional. 

a9. “Herein we have already a form of polity ”—if we may 
use the word polity in Hooker’s sense of political organization. 

b2. Svvacreiav: patriarchy is what we should call this 
particular form of “authority,” though Plato hesitates to coin the 
word zatpiapxia, The important point in his eyes seems to have 
been the fact that authority (Svvacreia) should attach to any 
position ; henee the term chosen. ‘The leading idea connected 
with the word (cp. Rep. 544d, Arist. Pol. 1292b) seems that of 
personal authority.—kai viv éru. . . kat ev"KXAX, Kat card Bap. : 
this must mean that this personal inherited authority existed in 
some Greek states; not that they were altogether in the same 
primitive condition as to polity as the Cyclopes. 

b3. Aeyer 8... olknow, “Homer, you remember, says it 
was to be found in the way in which the Cyclopes lived.” otkyous 
is not “government,” as Stallb. translates it, but it would be hard 
to find a single English word for it here. 

c 2. xapies, “a pretty poet,” in the old phrase. 

d2. 7d dpxaiov aitdv ext tiv aypiwrnta dua pvOodAo0yias 
eraveveykov, “when, in his poem, he ascribes their primitive ways 
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to their wild life”; ie, Homer, like the Athenian, tells of units 
of population scattered among the hill-tops, and points to the 
necessary consequences of such isolation. 

a7. oixnow: here the concrete ‘‘ household.” 

d8. yévos: the “family”; not yet the clan into which the 
household grows.—xata yévos, “in separate families.” —ird ar. 
«TX, gives the reason for dverrappéevwv, daopia, “ dearth,” not of 
men, but of possessions and implements. 

el. ev ais: the antecedent to this relative is, of course, not (as 
Stallb.) @@opais, though it immediately precedes, but aoAureiat. 
The Ath. does not think it necessary to repeat the words rovatrac 
roAuretan yiyvovrat, but they are carried on in sense from his last 
speech. (Ast, followed by Wagner, Hermann, the Ziir. edd., 
Schanz and Ritter read év ofs.)—-In this paragraph we pass from 
the single family with the father at the head, to the next genera- 
tion, when the eldest brother takes his father’s place and, as it were, 
acts as the “ father” of his younger brothers and their families, as 
well as of his own. 

e2. matpos Kai pytpos: I imagine kat to mean or, and that 
Plato is thinking of cases where authority and property descended 
through the mother. The same interpretation is possible at 
690a 3. 

e 3, ratpovopovpevor: Timaeus, Lex. gives two explanations of 
this word : (1) ot tots yovixois (i.e. handed down from father to 
son) vopors xpwpevor, and (2) td Tov maTépwv apxopevot. The 
latter is most likely the right one, at least for this passage (in 
spite of 680 a6); only the “ father” is the father of the tribe, who 
inherits his position from the original father of the family —We 
may translate the whole paragraph: “And so do there not arise, 
out of these single households and families, whom the dearth 
consequent on the cataclysms keeps in isolation, communities in 
which the eldest rule because they inherit the authority from 
father or mother, and the people follow them, and are soon to be 
found forming one flock, like so many birds, ruled by paternal 
authority, the justest of all titles to royal rank i Trecneahe is the 
fully developed patriarchy. 

e6. “Yes, and next, larger numbers (on hakanee subj.) join 
together to form greater communities such as we may term 
modes.” The word adres seems strangely used of these 
primitive communities. Naber conjectures éravAes. If rodes is 
correct, it must be used proleptically. F.H.D. conj. that méAes 
is a mistake for oixijoes due to the adjacent wAétovs, 
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e7. yewpyias: as we use the words “ planting ” or “ plantation ” 
for a planted space, so “cultivation” is used here for cultivated 
spaces, 

68142. revxOv épipara, “as walls of defence.”—oikiav: he 
uses the word oikéa, figuratively, for what he has just called a 
mods, At a7 he calls it an ofkyots. 

a8. wapeivar . . . €xovoay, “should bring with it.” 

bl. oixeiv: the subj. to this verb is really the éxdorovs, 
which is not definitely expressed till b5.—érepa af’ érépwv 
ovrwv ..., “(each) a distinct set, derived from a distinct set 
of ...” érepa is governed by an imaginary ¢yovras, agreeing 
with the same €xdorovs understood. 

b3. Koopiwrépwv . . . avdpexdrepa, “the more orderly or 
spirited the forbears, the more orderly and spirited would be the 
dispositions of the descendants they had brought up.” I think 
Koopiwtépwv and avdpixGv are under the government of an 
imaginary a7, repeated from a¢’ before érépwv. (Boeckh un- 
necessarily proposes avdpixwtépwv for dvdpiKov.) 

b4. xara tpdrov here seems to mean “duly,” “as was to be 
expected.”—otrws, “in this manner,” ie. by descent and training. 
(Or ought we to take otrws as “merely,” “just,” with kara 
tTporov, as in drA@s ottws? In such an idiomatic phrase it is 
hard for us to be certain; “just in the same way” would fit in 
well here.) 

b 5. drorurovupéevovs av, “ready to imprint,” or “likely to 
imprint.” Not only would each contingent bring its own 
traditional manners and dispositions, but it would be sure to 
perpetuate its own preferences in its descendants.—It is surprising 
what a light is let in upon the sentence by Schneider's dy aipécess 
for the MS. dvatpévers, Burnet adopts it; so do Herm, and 
Wagner, though they are probably wrong in taking av with 
HKew ; it goes much better with drorurovpevovs. Ast saw part 
of the truth when he proposed to read aipéoess (so Schanz), instead 
of dvatpeoers.—Ast also proposed avevpécers, and Winckelmann 
avevpnoets, Orelli det aipérers, Stallb. actually retains dvaipéecers 
and translates it “ea quae susceperint.” 

el. Schanz says that A has avrov 

c2. With torépovs we must supply aperxew. This added 
clause (rods dé. . . borépovs), which Schanz would eject from 
the text, gives the whole sentence the same effect it would have 
had if rpdérovs had been put in (predicatively) with vopovs, and 
the second clause omitted.—This is exactly the informal way in 
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which thoughts drop out in conversation. It says, in effect, “I 
don’t mean that other people’s laws will be positively displeasing 
to them; only that they will like their own best.” (H. Steph. 
wanted to insert the zpurovs.) 

c4. dpyy ... os éovxey: in other words, “is not this, after 
all, how a definite enactment of laws came about ?”—i.e. from the 
necessity of choosing, for the united community, the best out of 
the laws of the clan-units out of which it was formed. If this 
is the right interpretation of these words, it follows that the next 
speech of the Ath. is a development of this idea; and this view 
is supported by the explanatory yody added to the adverbial 7d 
peTa TAvTA. 

c7. To yotv ... éeavToy, “it is clear that, when the separate 
families had once united to form one community, they” (could not 
go on with different notions in their minds as to what was per- 
missible and what not, but) “would have to choose certain repre- 
sentatives of their whole body,” ete. 

c8. These xorvoi, or public representatives, would have a 
double task : (1) that of selecting the best from the laws of the 
several tribes, and (2) that of selecting the best from among the 
rulers of the several clans, to serve for the united state. 

c 9. atTav: Le. Tov vopipwv.—eis Td Kowvdv (“for the use of 
the community ”) goes with what follows. 

c10. oiov BaciAetor, “with king-like power.” (There is no 
need, with Hug, to reject these words.) _ 

dl. davepa deiEavtes : havepad is proleptic, “indicate clearly” 
—not, as Schneider and Jowett, “publicly present.”—€AéoOar te 
ddvres, “propose for their acceptance ”—rather than “give them 
the choice of them,” Jowett—implying that it had been settled 
that whatever the xouvol chose would be accepted. 

2. rovs de: ie. the ijyénoves ; Gpxovras is predicative. _ 

d3. 7) Kai twa BaorAciay, “or perhaps monarchy,” Jowett. 

d4. év tatty tH petaBoryn tis wodrteias oixnoovow: the 
subject to the verb is still of, i.e. the xowoé, and it is apparently 
used absolutely, “will direct affairs during this change of 
constitution.” Cp. 779¢6 kat 60a évrds wokews . . . Tperov av 
oixeiv ein. (Most interpreters take the verb to mean “ will live,” 
ie. they suppose the subject somehow changed to “the whole 
community.” Apart from this change of subject, what a feeble 
end to the paragraph! “And in this altered state of the govern- 
ment they will live,” Jowett.) 

d6. edefijs, “step by step”; ep. Polit. 281d ty” éheéns npiv o 
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Aoyos iy.—The subj. to yiyvouro may be peraPodAx}, but perhaps 
it is only “things would come about.”—Stallb. points out that 
the formula ovtw (re) kat tavry recurs at 714d 9, and 947d 5, and 
eps. Tatty Kat kata tatTa 929c, and 889c (where ovrtws is 
added). 

a7. tpitov roivuy . . . yiyver Ga, “we have yet to mention 
the rise of a third kind of polity; and at this stage both the 
- polities and the cities themselves display complete variety of form 
and history,” ie. the full development of the city in the plain 
brings with it all kinds of activities for its inhabitants, and offers 
facilities of intercourse with the outside world. As a consequence, 
not only do the relations of classes in the city change, but it is 
entangled in conflicts with other cities—sometimes with disastrous 
results. The ¢idy refer mainly to the roAcrevov, the raOjpara 
to the 7éXeus. 

682al. A\eyer . . . Tatra . . . cipnyéva: such a form of 
expression as kal Tatra Aéywv opOGs av tis A€you is common. 
This is a variety of it. An intermediate form would be kai tatra 
dv Xéyou Tis OpAds A€ywv. Ast cps. 689 e 1. 


a2. Kata Oedv wus cipnpeva Kat Kata piovv : so we might say” 


of a biblical story, “It’s holy scripture, and, what’s more, it’s 
human nature.” 

a3 ff. Qeiov yap... éxdorore, “for poets too, being a heaven- 
born race—a race (specially) inspired at their times of singing,— 
helped by many a Grace and Muse, often reveal the secrets of 
nature” (lit. “seize in many cases on the way in which things 
really happen”). The general sense of this passage is clear, but 
the reading and the exact inter-relation of the words are doubtful. 
Proclus quotes it four times in his commentaries on Plato; on 
Rep. 393, Rep. 368, Tim. 20, and Rep. 401. The quotations 
respectively are: Geiov yap odv 6) Kal 7d routixdy dv yévos, 
Geiov Td Tountixdy yevos droxaAdy, Geiov yap obv 8) Kai 7d 
TowtiKov €ate yevos, and 6 pev yap Oetov pyoi Kat Td wounTtiKdy 
evOcartixdy dv yevos tyvwdovv. Boeckh, followed by Stallb., 
Herm., Wagner, and Schanz, rejects ev@eacriKév as a marginal 
explanation of @efov by a late commentator (Stallb. suggests by 
Proclus himself), partly, too, because the word évOearriKos is not 
recorded elsewhere from Plato or any author of his time. As to the 
latter point, Hdt. i. 63 uses evOed(w, therefore we may conclude 
that évGeaarixds would be perfectly intelligible to Plato’s readers ; 
also, perhaps, évOovovactixds (which Winckelmann proposes to 
read here) had to his mind a slightly derogatory suggestion of 
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“ possession” and “excitement,” and this may have made him 
choose a less familiar form. (tuvpdew also does not occur elsewhere 
in Plato.) As to the former point I think it is best to suppose 
that Proclus only quoted the é¢vOeaor.Kdv when he meant to bring 
in the tyvpdovvy as well—and this gives us a hint how to take 
bpvpdovtv.—The other three quotations are not verbal, and the 
point of them lies in the @eiov. Heindorf and Badham (who also 
alters tuvpdoty to tuvwdov) take the xaé as connecting Oefoy and » 
evOcarrixov, and suggest (the former as an alternative to another 
arrangement) that 7d zovntikév is the “gloss” that should be 
rejected. But Proclus’s quotations seem to establish too (i.e. as 
well as other classes of Geto. avdpes) as the meaning of kal, and 
moreover vuvmdovv, which is rather a difficulty any way, becomes 
more difficult if kaé is and. 

a7. Tod vov exe Odvros 7piv pov, “in the imaginary history 
which has now occupied our attention.” 

a8. Taxa yap... BovdArjcoews, “it may perhaps give (you) an 
insight into, my meaning.” (Generally interpreted “tell us some- 
thing about owr object”; ie. the discovery of the origin of law.) 


“Cp. 668 ¢8. 


b 4. €xyovra: loosely used for “in the neighbourhood of.” 

b 7. For év with a measure of time, in the sense of after, ep. 
Phaedo 107 e GAXos Sedpo réAw ayepov Kopiler ev roAAais xpovov 
Kal pakpais trepiddots. 

b10. yotvv, “what I mean is”; ep. 681 ¢7: 

ci. For tr6é c. acc. meaning (to put or go) “close up to” 
(something above) cp. Rep. 496d ird retylov aroaras, Lysis 203 a 
br’ aitd 7d Te’xos, The mountain streams are naturally supposed 
to be felt as coming down from above. 

c3. Addous: the change to the plural after the Addov at b 3 
seems merely due to a desire to vary the expression. 

ce 4. Stephanus’s emendation of the MS. tr: to rua is a certain 
one. The loss of va was doubtless due to the following pa, and 
the preceding zoAXois tit xpovors gives the pattern—a very 
common one—for the expression. 

c6. katiKxovy: probably here, if not in katorxodyras (677 ¢ 2), 
and katpKioOn (682 b 2), the xara- has the meaning of down into 
the plain. 

d6. The 7é marks the xaxé as historical. 

a7. ordceis: this word introduces us to the stage of violent 
revolution, foreshadowed perhaps in the word raOjpara at 681 d 8, 
and marking a new age. | 
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el. aA’ bore: used somewhat loosely, like our “instead of 
that,” with a change of subject. 

e2. oi, “and these exiles”; for, as at e4, puyds is used for 
vyddas.—Ritter is possibly right in taking raAvv with xatnAOor, 
but if it be taken with exreodvres it need not mean “ banished 
a second time,” but merely “sent away again”; cp. Hdt. v. 72 
where rdAw eferurte is said of Cleomenes, when, after occupying 
the Acropolis, he was forced to relinquish it again. (Stallb. takes 
the pvyds to be the exile of the veterans from Troy, and the o/ to 
be the véo. who were driven out in their turn (rdAwv); but this 
interpretation of the second o/ is very harsh.) 

e4. tas rére pvyds: abstract for concrete, ie. tods TdTe 
guydédas, which is actually the reading of O; So at 680e7 
yewpytas stands for dypovs. Stallb, quotes Thom. Mag. p. 902 
puyn: Kat ot puyddes* Oovxvdidns ev tH dyddy [vili, 64], Kal 
yap cal pvyi aitdv ew jv. Cp. also our “ flights” of birds. 
TavTa ... mavTa ... TavTedbev, “all the subsequent course of 
these events”—“the rest of the story” (Jowett).—The ipe?s is 
emphatic: “you Lacedaemonians” are the people to tell that; ive. 
“it is part of Lacedaemonian history.” 

e8. Though in grammatical structure kat’ dpxds goes closely 
with e£erparrope0a, in idea it belongs to the subordinate participle 
diareyopevoe (not ‘we turned aside at the beginning while 
discussing,” but “we turned aside at the beginning of our dis- 
cussion ”).—The difference of tense between the two subordinate 
participles, duaAeydpevor and repirecdvtes, indicates that it is the 
second participle which goes specially with the main verb—and 
further defines the action it describes ; for the main verb is also an 
aorist.—repirecdovtes has very inuch the same meaning as repu- 
Tuxovres at 683 e5—used of chance subjects encountered in a 
discourse or a mental survey. 

e10. domep kata Oedv, “ providentially ” (Jowett). 

e11. AaPiv arodiSwow: acc. to the scholiast on Rep. 544 b 
(riv airiv AaBiv rapexe), AaBy (or AaBai, cp. Phaedr, 236 b) 
means the hold or grip which wrestlers get of each other; so that 
Aa Biv wapexerv or drodiddvar is “to allow your antagonist to get 
hold, to get to grips.” The application of the metaphor is plain. 
The two antagonists are the personified Adyos and the Athenian 
—or perhaps the three of them—and they are this time going to 
discuss seriously and exclusively the origin and character of Dorian 
institutions, 

683a1. It is perhaps permissible to wonder whether airijv is 
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not a mistake for at.—opOas goes with xatotxeioOat.—edate : 
e.g. 626 c, 637 a.—katorxeir Gar: Ast is possibly right in thinking 
that this is a mistake for xatwxioOat. A and one or two early 
edd. did make the mistake of substituting xatoixnow for katoiKxiwev. 
Still xatorxeioOar is possible here, if we suppose it said of the 
concrete “settlement,” i.e. state of Lacedaemon, which is implied 
in the words xatoixuw eis Aaxedaiyova; the kat Kpirnv 
facilitates the supposition. 

a2. The relation of the added clause xai Kp. xrd. is best 
expressed by putting a (—) before it. It does not all of it belong to 
the relative sentence ; though éepare ops KkatotxetoGar has to 
be supplied with it, the és déeAdois vémors has nothing to do 
with the jv. (Ast and Schneider take adeAgots Kai as equivalent 
to duofors Kai, “with the same sort of laws as Crete.”) 

a4. due€eAOovres limits the meaning of zAdvy (rod Adyov) 
to the part of it concerned with the imaginary history—The 
explanatory asyndeton (eHeardpefa xrA.) is common in Plato; 
cp. 684a2, Menex. 239d 1. 

a7. terdpty: the fourth representative polity does not present 
any marked development or alteration- of internal constitution, as 
compared with the third. The difference is mostly one of size. 
It is a nation of three cities. Also, what is very important for 
the argument, the polity is a real, not an imaginary one. 

a8. Katouki(omevdy TE ToTe Kal vo KaT@KUTpEvoV: i.e, Not 
only does history show us the formation stage, but we ean use 
our own eyes, so to speak, because the foundation has endured 
to the present day.—A and the margin of O have zpd viv 
for viv; perhaps they did not understand xatwxupévov. L has 
vov alone. 

bi. ¢€ év ardvrwv: I think it is better to take these words 
with 7i—“ what out of all these (political) arrangements,” rather 
than “as the result of all this history, or description.” For one 


’ reason, this interpretation provides a natural explanation of avr@v. 


—This involves taking xatwxio6y in the sense of established, 
settled, arranged—of a part of the civic establishment. Cp. Tim. 
24c. (C. Ritter suggests that perhaps Lacedaemon is the subject of 
Kat@KioOy.)—L has ei te kal, A and O omit kal: it adds a useful 
emphasis to duvdpeOa, and is more likely to have been omitted 
than inserted, so I restore it. 

b 5. This sentence and the following one gain greatly in point 
if, with C. Ritter, we read taira for the MS. ratra—but not with 
his explanation. He takes raira Aextéov to mean “we must now 
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go over the same ground, in examining historical fact, which we 
have gone over before, when we were imagining what was likely 
to happen”; and in the following sentence he finds a caution that 
perhaps history may contradict their theoretical hypothesis. 
What tavra oiov <£ dpy7ns Acxrcov means is “(if it is within our 
power to find out something definite about the effect of laws) we 
must go over the same ground again pretty much from the beginning 
(as the logos seems to suggest that we should).” That is, we shall 
haye to ask much the same question that was asked at the 
beginning; ie. “Are the Dorian Laws perfect?” Only then we 
asked “can they be defended in theory?” now we ask “have 
they worked well in practice ?” 

D6. €yxaXovpev is most likely fut. The Ath. does not 
want to press the discussion on his hearers unless they express 
themselves as satisfied with what was said before on the same 
topic. 

682 e 8—683 b6. “There is a providence in it; here we are 
back again at the same point from which we diverged, near the 
beginning of our talk about laws, when we fell upon the subject 
of Music and drinking-bouts. Here is the argument offering us to 
begin over again, ‘as we were’; for it has come round to that 
same foundation of the Lacedaemonian state, which you both 
claimed to be correctly ordered—that and Crete, whose laws are 
akin to the Spartan. Something certainly we have gained from 
the round-about track of the argument, from that part of it, that 
is, in which we reviewed several polities and state-foundations. 
We examined a primitive, a more advanced, and a yet further 
adyanced community, following upon each other, as we conceive, 
in order of establishment, through countless ages of time; and 
here now a fourth state, or perhaps you would prefer to call ita 
nation, presents itself, in the process of acquiring a civic existence 
which has continued to the present day. And if we can get to 
see, not only what of all these arrangements was rightly or 
wrongly established; but also, what kind of laws and customs 
they are which keep alive the parts of the polities which 
survive intact, and to what kind of laws and customs ruin is 
due when it comes; and again, what changes in these laws and 
customs would be salutary to the state-—if we can do this, 
my Megillus and Cleinias, it is worth while to (take the argu- 
ment’s offer and) treat the same subject pretty much all over 
again—aunless (of course) we have some fault to find with what 
has gone before.” 
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(Bruns pp. 163 ff. holds, naturally, that all in this passage that 
points back to anything in Bks. I. or II. is a forgery of the editor ; 
consequently whatever he cannot interpret as a reference to a 
previous part of Bk. III. he rejects.) 

c2. ov xelpovs ovd’ eAdtrovs, “as good, aye, and as long.” 

c4. oxeddv (a favourite form of qualification in the Laws), “ if 
I am not mistaken” (it is Midsummer Day). 

c8. yevipeba tais dvavoiais: a bold phrase; “let us put 
ourselves in thought.”  Stallb. cps. Menex. 239d ey éxeivw 
TO Xpovyy yevouevov ASyw. 

c9. By ra peta tovtwv he probably means the territories of 
these three states, including the towns dependent on each. 

dl. ixavés: its position suggests that this word rather 
qualifies than strengthens troyxeipia; ie, that it means not 
thoroughly, but virtually. 

d2. ds ye A€yerar 76 Tod piOov: “significat ipse Plato, se in 
his enarrandis incertos sequi fontes. Quod profecto dignum est 
animadversione, quandoquidem in iis, quae deinceps exponit, 
aliquoties discessit ab iis quae ab Herodoto, Xenophonte, aliisque 
scriptoribus de iis rebus memoriae prodita sunt,” Stallb. We cannot 
help suspecting that Plato is here continuing to some extent 
the invention of history in which he has been recently engaged. 

10. wdvres of tore: all the inhabitants of those three states 
—the kings included.—rovrois and aitwv refer to the kings. 
The oaths are repeated below in detail, when the position of the 
djpor is defined. 

e1-3. diapOeipy . . . kataAverar: in both these remarks the 
Ath. seems to be contemplating the overthrow of a form of govern- 
ment by a force within the state, not, as at 709 a 3, the conquest 
by another state, and consequent subjection of the inhabitants, or 
even such interference of one state with the constitution of 
another as was common at the time of the Peloponnesian War.— 
For the omission to repeat the preposition i7é before opav aitav 
cp. 635 e and 685 b. / 

e 5. vuvd) pev: “here,” says Bruns, “is conclusive proof that 
the part of the treatise which preceded Bk. III. was not,—or, at 
least, not merely—Bks. I. and II.” If we follow Bruns we get 
into trouble with his “ Redaktor.” What editor who could insert 
so many forged references, would fail to expunge one which 
evidently stultified his arrangement ?—Badham and Cobet are 
clear that oAiyov éumporGev is a wrongly inserted marginal 
explanation of vvvd7. If so, it must have been a very early 
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insertion, for Photius quotes this passage as it stands (s.vv. viv 57, 
though he omits the pev, and says it is from Bk. IV.; the next 
quotation he gives—Eur. Hipp. 233—has, like our present passage, 
vuver péev followed, after an interval, by viv 5é). Besides, both 
phrases have their own work to do in the sentence. vvvd2) pev is 
contrasted with viv 0’ in e6, while 6A. €uz. specifies the time 
of the action of repitvxdvtes: ‘Sa little time back, when we 
happened, the other day, on this subject in our conversation.” It 
seems to me that it is the least extravagant of all the assumptions 
necessitated by this passage, to suppose it to refer to a previous 
discussion—either an imaginary discussion, or one recorded in a 
lost dialogue! There is nothing at the beginning of Bk. I. to 
suggest that this is the first meeting of the three interlocutors. 
The sentiment is entirely in harmony with Plato’s views as 
expressed in the Laws and elsewhere as to the perfect self- 
sufficiency of apet7), whether of men or of political organizations. 
Besides, it is a well-known Platonic doctrine that “nothing that 
is can be destroyed, except by its own proper and specific evil” 
(A. E. Taylor, Plato, p. 87). Cp. Rep. 609 a9 7d cvppuTov 
dpa KaKov ExdoToV Kal 7) Tovnpla exacTtov aréAAvow, 7) Et p71) TOUTO 
dmoXe, ovk dv addAo ye adtd ere diaGetpeev. But nowhere 
in the Laws is there (pace Ritter) anything to justify the very 
specific reference in the text—nowhere such a statement as eg. we 
find at Arist. Pol. 1312b38 Bacireia S ird pev tov eEwbev 
nKurta pOeiperar, 51d Kai roAvxpdvids ect’ e& aiTns 0 ai 
tr<eiorat pPOopai cvpPBaivovow. Whereas, however, Aristotle in 
this passage merely says “revolution comes, as a rule, from within 
the state,” what Plato means, I take it, is that “revolution is the 
government’s or king’s own fault ;” i.e. I take opov airov to refer, 
not to the people of the state concerned but, to its government. 

e9. épyos yevopuévors : ie. the ascertained subsequent history 
of the three kingdoms, contrasted with which not only the 
description of the first three polities, but even the traditional and 
varying accounts of the first Dorian establishment are Kevov Tu. 
(Some interpreters have thought that xevov tu refers to pure 
theory, apart from facts.) 

e10. Adyov: almost doctrine, view. 

68441. Badham is doubtless right in excluding from the text 
the second rdv airdv Adyov. It disturbs the construction, and 
looks like a mere accidental repetition.—aA7Oevav, “reality.” 

1 F.H.D. thinks the reference is to the disastrous result of 7d jrraodac 
abrov bp’ éavrob at 626 e 3. 
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a3. Tpittais: not merely a variety for tpwi; each time the 
oath was taken three kings or three communities were addressed. 

a4. The gen. of the inf. indicates the purpose of the common 
laws of the three states, and goes closely with eGevro: they were 
the laws, ie, which regulated the mutual relation of kings and 
subjects—the ot pév arid the ot dé respectively of the oath. 

a6. For éuzreddw in the sense of keep an oath ep. Eur. 1.7. 790 
tov & épkov Ov Katépoo” eureduooper. 

b 2. An ungrammatical corrector of A altered djuor to djpor. 

b5. 76 ye peyworov .. . drnpxev . . . Totov; Td BonOovs ye 
e(vat kTX, This use of 76 ye is the same as in the parallel 
expression at Huthyd. 291 a, where the best MSS. have 76 ye eb ofda 
dre odte KvOvdnpos jv KTA. There Bernhardy altered 76 to 7dd¢€ 
(as Badham does here). A MS. variant of 7d de (not 7d de ye) for 
76 ye gave some confirmation to Bernhardy’s conjecture, and 
Burnet adopts it in the text. But he does not even mention 
Badham’s correction of this passage. I think the text ought to 
stand at both places—7ré does not go closely with péywrrov as an 
attribute: it is an independent demonstrative; cp. 807a6 
ovKovv 76 ye Sikavov hapev,— was not that point of the greatest 
importance to the political arrangements?” (Lit. “to the 
establishments of polities, as by law established, in the three 
states.”) 

b 7. cite xrA.: this clause seems added by way of implication 
that the agreement was not more in the kings’ interest than in 
that of the peoples. 

b9f. Here we have the principle of our “League of Nations” 
proposals. 

cl. The following little apology for the use of a certain 
amount of force was thought so inapposite by Zeller and Stallb. 
that they reject from kat pv to ti phy; at c10, and Schanz 
follows them. The connexion of ideas from ¢1 to e 5 may be thus 
expressed: although the Dorian body politic could not dispense 
altogether with the surgeon’s knife, it had at all events this 
advantage, that it was free from the diseases of millionaires and 
of debt; it is true that it was necessary to encounter the popular 
prejudice against the use of force, but its rulers and guides were 
not hampered by the conservative cry “pa Kuvelv Ta axivyta” 
(ie. “ vested interests ”). 

c3. For xafdrep av «i cp. below 872 ¢ 4. 

c7. 7d dé y’: cp. Apol. 23.45, Rep. 34047 (“ whereas, in point 
of fact,” Adam), Laws 691d 6, 731e3, ‘For all that (one must 
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often be satisfied, etc.)."— For éoriv dyamnrdv ... et Kai Tus 

. Stvarro ep. Thue, ii. 39 ef eO€Aorpev Kivduveverv, Teprylyverat 
jpiv .. . pa) mpoxdpverv, where Dion. Hal. Tepi Oovk. iSudparos 
xii. 1 finds fault with Thueydides’ grammar : “evradda yep 7 
pev eGedoev pijpo. Tov ped Aoveds’€ eats xpovov SnAwrikdy, TO de 
meprylyveTat TOU TapvTos,” >and editors emend to eOéhopev, and 
ep. Rep. 435d, where it is made clear that dyamyrov (eorww) can 
be Tov Ae Rhinos xpovov dnrAwtikév, by the substitution of it for 
ixavos adv éxov, and e€apxecer. So that here we must take éorly 
a. 7. to mean “we may often have to be satisfied.” (Cp. Goodwin, 
M. and T. 500.) 

a5. avrots: Ast calls this “redundant.” Now in the passages 
he—on 625a83 (cp. Heindorf on Gorg. 482d 1)—cites for the 
redundant avrds, the noun or pronoun thus resumed, in the avrds 
has been partially lost sight of, owing either to a turn in the con- 
struction, or the length of the intervening part of the sentence ; 
whereas here there is no such reason for the renaming of the person 
spoken of. Wagner proposes dorois for atrots ; Schneider, read- 
ing avrois, takes it to refer to the citizens, This last is the best 
way out of the difficulty—ijrep . . . yiyverat, “and that is just 
the reproach which 7s made.” 

d6. A, Land O have aAAjAats vopoberoupévats. All the edd. 
follow the marginal reading of Cod. Voss., and two inferior MSS., 
in reading GAXats voy. I conjecture the original reading to have 
been GAAy vopoberovpévais, and that an early corrector wrote 
-Aats over -Ay, with the result that this was subsequently read as 
aAXjats—* In many cities whose laws were formed under other 
circumstances” gives a more apposite sense here than “quae multis 
aliis in civitatibus, cum leges accipiunt, usu venit ” (Schneider). 

d7. It is better to take duaAvow as governed by (jrn, than 
(supposing a zeugma) by kuveiv.—opdv os, “from a perception that.” 

8. dvebd tovTwv, “failing such measures,” “on any other 

terms.” —«s, “ because.” 

el. For the proverbial pa) xweiv Ta akivynta ep. Schol. on 
Theaet. 181 a. 

e2. The MSS. have eionyotpevov. I have adopted H. Richards’s 
suggestion that we ought to read eionyoupev. There is no 
other instance, I believe, of érapac6a: with the ace. of the person 
denounced, and the analogy of similar compounds is against it. 
Burnet suggests (privately) that probably we ought to read 
elon youpevwv. 

e3. zdvr’ avdpa, “any lawgiver” (however able). At Prot. 
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323 a ravta dvdpa means “any man” (however unskilled),—xai 


Tov? . . . imnpxev, “had this advantage as well” (as that spoken 
of above at b 5 ff). 
e4. otrws, “as it was.” —Kadds kal dvenernrws, “whereby 


they escaped all painful animosities.”—The te and xaé mark that 
the advantage consisted in two facts: (1) there could, from the 
nature of the case, be no disputes about anybody’s share of land, 
and (2) no one had to be relieved of debt: dvavé~erOar is pass,— 
The change in construction is a marked instance of the tendency 
to vary the form of expression. 

e 8. “Katoikuns scr. rec,: katoixknows ALO,” Burnet. 

685 a1. airy probably refers to the avrois of the previous 
question: “what point in their conduct?” Megillus does not like 
hearing “ Dorjan institutions” and “failure” connected. (Another 
alternative is to suppose airy to refer to the xatoixusis and 
vopolecia: the answer to the question rather makes for the former 
interpretation.) 

a2. As Stallb, says, otxnos is the right word here. Cp. 681a7. 

a6 ff ddAd pay . . . ropever Oar, “easy or not, we have got to 
consider and investigate this point now or else relinquish our old 
men’s sober pastime of law-hunting, with which we promised 
ourselves on starting to sweeten the toil of our journey.”—The 
explanation of the Cretan at the end of this book changes the 
radud into orovdy.—dadr(rws recalls the oi« andds of 625 a6 and 
the pera paotovns of b7.— Ritter eps. Phaedr, 276d where 
Socrates speaks of writing a book as being the preparation of a 
pastime for old age; cp. also Parm. 137 b 2, and below 712 b 2. 

a8. cwdpova: H. Steph., followed by Ast, inserted a cat before 
this word ; Wagner would reject it as a marginal interpretation of 
mpexButixyv; Schanz reads cwdpdvws. No change is needed. 
Stallb. aptly eps. 769 a 7) rpeaButav eudpwv ratdid ; cp. also Tim. 
59d petpiov av év TH Biv raduav Kal ppdvipov movotro, where 
Plato is speaking of philosophic theorizing.—Burnet has cleared 
up a good deal of the difficulty of the passage by putting the 
comma after é£era(ovras instead of after vo~mv.—The participles 
oxo. kat e&, which both govern rovro, though grammatically 
subordinate to deAGetv, really contain the main idea of the 
sentence. It reads as if, when he began it, he meant it to be 
merely de? . . . aas TovTo ox. Kal €&, m7. v. waitew mad. rp. 
c¢., but changed it, as the further thought occurred, to raifovras 
SueA ety KrA. 

b4. For the omission of repi before rovrwy cp, 635 a 7.—With 
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ravras supply wéAes (rather than ofkjres), and so with érépas 
two lines below.—o? . . . duaxekoopjxaci: the tense of the verb 
helps the quasi-personification of voor, and is decidedly against 
taking tovrwy as referring to persons; and the word might have 
been so taken without changing vopwv to voyoberdy, as Badham 
does (and tiv’ to rivwv), simply by supposing 7) tovtwy to stand for 
2) TEpt TOV vopwv TovTwY (TOV avOpdrwr). 


b 5. evdoxipwrépwv and per(ovev both qualify réAcwv, and epi 


(so Ast for the MS. répz) governs katouxicewy (on which wéAcwv 
depends).—For the plur. xatotxioewv cp. Tats katactdcecw TOV 
mwohireov at 684 b 5.—Steph. first corrected the MS. xatouxjoewv 
to katotxioewv. Ast and Stallb. take kat. oA, closely together, 
Ast translating the two words by “Staatsverfassungen.” A com- 
parison of Rep. 497 b, pydepiav afiav eivar tov viv KaTdoTacw 
troAcews pirocdporv picews, might seem to suggest that karoxicewy 
m6Xewv here are treated as a single noun, and that the adjj. agree 
with them both, not with 7éAewy alone; Adam in his note cps. 
Prot. 319d and Pol. 296 e (6pO7js TéAEws StocKjoews). 

b6. As Ast says, dvti here means in preference to, as at Phaedr. 
232 a (with afpeio Oar); ep. also Tim. 26 el 7 tiv’ ér aXAov avrt 
rovrov (yTntéov, and Gorg. 526 e ov ey dye avtl rdvtwv Tov 
evOdde aydvev eivat. 

b 7-e 4. At 684 a attention was called to the measures adopted 
by the Dorian states to secure internal stability ; here we are con- 
cerned with their defence against a possible attack from without. 

' b7. There is no 5€ corresponding to this pév, only the resuming 
5 in rpds 8) ravr’ in d 2. 

C2f. of wept 75 "IALov oikobvres, and ty . . . Suvdmer TH wept 
Nivov yevopevy: we saw on 676¢6 that epi c. gen, when 
joined to such words as aitia, pnxavy, pvijyn—i.e. such words as 
naturally take a dependent gen.—often stands in the place of a 
simple gen. Plato moreover often uses epi c. acc. as a substitute 
for the simple gen. after other kinds of noun. In other words 
mepi c. gen. represents our objective, epi c. ace. (generally) a 
possessive gen. In the two phrases given above we have a 
transitional stage, in which a participle is added to the epi; ry 
wept Nivov yevopevy is hardly to be distinguished in sense from 77 
tot Nivov. Op. below 69046 oi epi te “Apyos kal Mecorjvnv 
BaotXeis. A similar periphrastic use of xara may be observed in 
Kata yyipas and Kard yevos at 692a1, which stand for subjective 
genitives. 

c4. Opacvvopevor tov ToAEHov iyetpav Tov ext Tpotay, “by 
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their insolent behaviour provoked the (Greek) expedition against 
Troy.” 

c5. «xa here used in the sense of dignity, glory; a poetical 
use, Which is only general in late prose authors. 

c6. 7d cp(opevov, “while it lasted,” lit. “which still lasted.” 
—kabdrep viv... kat tore: “ad illustrandam sententiam 
superiorem quae afferuntur per comparationem, ea dovvdéTws 
aecedere solere non uno loco ostendimus: y. ad Gorg. 448 e, Rep. 
497b, 577 c, Crat. 433a, Theaet. 173d, Phaedon. 61a, Legg. 628 d, 
659e” [as Stallb. stops the passage], “ Pol. 296 e,” Stallb—who 
compares the “apposition” of the explanatory comparing clause to 
the apposition of single nouns. It is like the direct answer to a 
question, which needs no connecting link (ep. e.g. 685 2), 

c7. éxeivny tiv ovotabeioay cbvtagéiv, “the united Assyrian 
Empire,” Jowett. The selection of an expression, which would 
apply to the Dorian federation as well, suggests an equality of 
power on both sides. 

c8f. peya... eyeydver, “for the fact that Troy had again 
been captured was a strong ground of complaint against the 
Greeks.” The story of the first capture is told at Jl. v. 640 ff. 
The analogy of éyxAjpata mpos adAjAovs at Rep. 464d, and 
Laws 737 b shows that zpés c. acc. denotes not the people appealed 
to (here the Assyrians), but those appealed against, Even éyxadeiv 
can have mpés c. ucc. instead of the ordinary dat.; ep. Demod. 
384 e Towatra éykadovow rpds dAAjAovs. 

dl. tis dpxns . . . poprov: “hoe unde Plato hauserit, 
incertum,” Stallb. 

d2. zpos 51) tavra ravra, “ propter haee omnia,” Ast; better 
“to meet all these perils,” “in the face of all this..— “tatr’ jv 
Schneider [and Hermann]; tairyv ALO; tavra vulg.” Burnet, 
If it were not for the ravra and the os after kaA@s in 5, it 
would be simpler (omitting ravra and @s) to adopt the MS. 
tavtnv. The ws may plausibly be ousted, as Steph. suggested, 
and as Ficinus seems to have read; and though ravra might 
conceivably be a mistake for a ratta which had been written 
in the margin as a variant for tavrnv, such a variant was not 
likely to be suggested wnless the mavra had been already in the 
text, As the wavra is there, and as Ast is no doubt right in 
denying that it can be construed with dvnupnyévy Kal Kat. as 
omm ez parte, Schneider and Hermann’s emendation must be 
regarded as certain. : 

d4. The pia and the adeXpov bring into prominence the 
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cohesion that ought to have continued among the forces of the 
Dorians. 

a6. The Siahepsvros was probably not felt to be, like Kaos, 
a qualification of av nupy evn and kataxexoopnpevy, but, like the 
perpios in ov mavu petpins ylyvera at Rep. 504 c¢, to have, with 
the jv, the force of an adjective: “and the force had the 
advantage over that which went against Troy.’—The point of 
the sentence is that the defensive arrangements were admirably 
devised, and calculated to impose on an opponent. 

a7. The xyotvro (“people thought”) resumes the ws eddxeu, 

8. dpxdvrwy dpxovtras: as we might say “general for 
general, the French had the advantage,” only in Greek the quasi- 
absolute expression fits more compactly into the syntax. 

e2. Stallb. takes rovrovs to be 7d emt Tpoiay ddixdpevov 
otpatoredov ; but this means that the same people are referred 
to as éxeivovs, in the same breath. Ritter is no doubt right in 
holding (on 682 de) that both vevixnxévae and arrjcGas refer to 
the same victory, and that rovrovs and totvrwy are the Dorians, 
and éxe(vovs the Achaeans. There is no need to suppose that 
either side was identical with the Trojan veterans; the éxreodvtes 
of 682e2 may have included both véow and survivors of the 
Trojan expedition. It was the name of the Achaeans only that 
was identified with the Trojan expedition. Under the new name 
of Dorians and with Heraclid leaders the returned exiles showed 
by their victory that they were better men than those who had 
retained the old name.—As in the case of Epimenides at 642d, 
Plato treats history very carelessly. It is only at this second 
reference to the events that the Heracleidae are mentioned at all. 
He must have known the common account, which represented the 
Dorians as foreigners who came under the Heraclid (i.e. Achaean) 
leadership, eighty years after the Trojan war, to settle in the 
Peloponnese. His view seems to be, that about these prehistoric 
times, one story was as good as another. (Cp. Thue. i. 12, where 
the author gets into difficulties in trying to reconcile tradition 
with the Ilad.)—jrraocGa1; the MS. reading, if correct, must 
stand as a historic present. Boeckh was probably right, however, 
in emending it to y#rrjocOa. 

e3. tiv Siavoiy ravry is the original MS. reading (so Burnet ; 
Schanz gives twe 0. TovavTy), but it was early altered, either to 
tH 5. AUTH, or tue 5, ToLavTy. obrds Tis is used as a variety 
for tovovrTds tis; ep. obros for Tovotros at Pind. 0. iv. 38 otros 
eyo raxvrart, ee below ratra for rovatra at 706 ¢ 7. 
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e6. The order of the words in this sentence is peculiar. (For 
the 76 which goes with olerOa cp. Rep. 49846 7d pévrou pip 
teiOerOar tois Aeyopevors Tovs ToAAOds Badpa ovdev.) “Is it 
not also likely that they should think that the arrangement 
would be a stable one, and would be likely to last?” (Badham’s 
alteration of the first kat to dia does not give the right sense.) 

686a1. atto’s: ie. the of tore of 68567 (and e4), the 
Dorians of the time.—7rav0’: the Dorian federation or empire. 

a3. A has diaxexoopjoGa and this is given as a variant in O, 
though O and L read éiaxexoopypeévovs. A break in the construc- 
tion, which goes on as if an ‘‘and they reflected” had been inter- 
posed before this and the following inf. xeypnuévovs eivat, is a 
quite natural method of varying a chain of participles. Those 
who read dcaxexoopynpevovs have to do something with the evar 
ina4. Badham, followed by Schanz, strikes it out; Apelt, p. 5, 
would read ofwau for it, Madvig aet.—The three things that made 
it reasonable to expect that the Dorian federation would be firm 
and lasting were: (1) the memory of common exploits, (2) the 
kinship of their rulers, and (3) the fact that they were assured, 
by the oracles that they had consulted, of the blessing of Heaven. 
And yet, as we learn from the following paragraphs, these glorious 
prospects soon vanished. Sparta alone maintained the Dorian 
tradition, and that was weakened by constant conflict with the 
two other members of the Confederacy. 

b2. péxpe Ta vov: the rd is supported by all MSS., and by 
a marginal note in O stating that it existed “in all copies.” 
Steph. corrected it to tov, and Schanz followed him.—erei, “and 
yet,” “though” ; cp. above on 669 b 6, and 875¢3. 

b 3. yevopern ye 7 Tore Stavowa, “if the plan had been carried 
out.”—Kal cvppovioaca eis ev, “and if the confederacy had been 
unanimous.” There is a slight zeugma here; the plan was that 
of a confederacy, and the carrying out of the plan involves the 
existence of the confederacy, and it is with this that, in sense, 
cuppovirara agrees. 

b 8. There is much to be said for Ast’s (and Badham’s) 4AAoce 
for the MS. aAAo; “by looking elsewhere” fits in much better 
with the rest of the sentence than “by looking at anything else,” 
or “at any other ovornpa”; and the omission of the ve is a 
likely mistake.—The dAAas, and the dpeAjoere tovTwv are both 
redundant.—Is it not possible that the words GAAo<re> cKxorov 
were not written by Plato, but by a commentator? . 

cl. cw(otcas: the Ath. (speaking from the general Hellenic 
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point of view) thinks of what Hellas had lost in being disappointed 
of a powerful champion ; the Spartan, on the other hand, thinks 
more of the kaAd kat peydrda rpdypata—the great tradition, that 
his own state had kept alive; and so he puts this consideration 
» first. 

c4. rovro: adverbial, “in this case, here.” Cp. 677d 1, 
ravra at 700d 1, and kai rodro at Apol. 29 b (where Burnet how- 
ever follows Eusebius in reading xairot against the MSS. and 
Stobaeus). 

c7ff. dp otv .. . Siavonfdcrv, “my good sir, can it be that 
we have fallen unawares into a common mistake? Everybody, 
when he contemplates some event or production that has excited 
his admiration, thinks ‘what a good thing! it might have pro- 
duced marvellous results, if people had only known how to take a 
proper advantage of it!’ Is it not possible that, on this occasion, 
we may form wrong and untrue ideas about this very subject ?— 
just as any men may on any other subject, about which they 
should think as I have above described ?”—LInstead of directly 
continuing this ‘satisfactory ”” investigation into the mistakes in 
the Dorian laws and constitution, the Ath. here interposes a 
caution—which he dramatically confesses (at d 7 f.) that he needs 
himself—against being dazzled by mere power or force—as if it 
were the great object, with the state or man, to be strong enough 
to do as he likes in the world. It is not enough to be strong 
enough to defy the Persians; you must be wise as well. Even 
if the Dorians had known how to maintain their empire, it might 
not have been for their own or their neighbours’ good. This 
protest is, as he says, quite on the same lines as the deprecation 
of the cultivation of mere bravery in Bk. I.—The construction, 
as in a3, is broken in the middle; the d¢€ in d1 corresponds to 
the pév after ofdpevor, but it introduces, not a participle, as we 
should expect, but a finite verb. 

d1. Cobet would reject kaAds and tiva, but this impoverishes 
the clause: kard twa tpdrov implies “in a way which the 
(imagined) speaker could specify”; the dpa in ¢c 9 “imagines” the 
speaker.—ré is best taken with voy, and not adverbially with 6¢, 
as Stallb. 

d3. ovre cata dioww, “and against the natural course of 
things,” “contrary to the law of the universe.” Cp. 682a2, 
642 a 3 4 Kata piow aitod didpOwors. 

d5. Naturally Megillus takes some time to see what the Ath. 
is driving at. 
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d7. For the tense of xateyéAaca ep. euvirOnv 688 a 3. 

8. droBréYas yap... edo£é por: a typical conversational 
irregularity ; cp. 81l1¢7.—ordéXos here, like orpardredov below 
at 687a 5, seems used, not merely of the Dorian army but, of the 
Dorian nation, and the terms are chosen because the nation had a » 
military organization ; cp. 666 e 1 orpatorédov yap roAuretav exeTe. 

d 9. I strongly suspect that we ought to insert dv somewhere ; 
probably after Oavyaordv. If we do not, we must supply, in 
sense, after"EAAnow : “or would have been.” 

e2. Megillus is still quite in the dark. “What,” he says, 
“wasn’t there sense in all we have been saying?” “Maybe,” 
answers the Ath. 

e5. éxae: a gnomic aorist in a dependent sentence is a rarity.— 
erafe tovto, ws: the brachylogy is less remarkable in English 
if we translate ezafe “feels.” It is, at any rate, far less irregular 
than the passage in Phaedo 75 b—éxeioe dvoivev, Ort rpoOvpeirat 
k7A.—with which Stallb., after Heindorf, compares it. 

e8. The word evdamovol (ep. the use of evdaiywv above at 
662d 4) first gives the key to the ground of the Ath.’s objection. 
He has called a halt, because they were in danger of thinking 
that the lost opportunity necessarily meant the loss of national 
“happiness.” There were other ways of missing that, besides not 
being strong enough. 

687a1. Still Megillus does not see. “What is the harm of 
that ?” he says. 

a2ff. The question now started is: “what are the limits to 
the advantages to be derived from mere power and force ?”—zrot 
Brérov . . . opOds A€yer: ie. “by what prospects is the praise 
justified?” This question is not directly answered. Indirectly 
Megillus (at e 5 ff.) is brought to see the answer. 

a4. kata tpdrov: cp. 635d 7. 

a4f. mds... Tov Katpod mws dv ervxov; “how, exactly, 
would they have made the best they could out of the situation.” 
Winckelmann’s 7@s av érvxov goes very well by itself, but not 
after the preceding 7@s; nor does Hermann establish the second 
wos by reading the first as an enclitic, and taking it with 

' Aeyouevov: the subject has not been encountered by chance. (He 
translates : “de ipso cujus nescio quomodo nune mentio incidit.”) 
On the other hand the enclitie (pace Badham) is very much in 
place where it stands. It gives just the general significance to 
Tov Katpov dv érvxov which shows us that we are not to apply 
these words merely to the utilizing of the opportunity spoken of 
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above at c9 and e6. It gives the preceding interrogative the 
meaning “to what extent?” or “in what respect?” Jowett and 
others take the question to mean merely “what would have been 
the way in which they would have gone to work in order to 
be successful ?”—But what follows is not “would it not be by 
taking such and such steps, and securing such and such results?” 
but ‘‘would not men praise them, supposing such (necessary) 
steps had been taken, and such results secured ? ”——All this assumes 
the correctness of Ast’s startingly enlightening emendation of 
excOvpotev in b 2 to eracvoier. 

a5. otpatdéredov: ep. above on orddov d8,.—rTot Kaipod 
Tuxety occurs at Alc. IJ. 14846 in the sense of “to make the best 
use of an opportunity.” 

a6. The dp’ ov« is resumed and explained by the pov od Kr. 
in b2, which shows that the Ath. is asking whether the world 
in general, would not be satisfied with the result described.— 
ovvéertyncavy . . . aopardas air6, “had bound them firmly 
together.”—The change to the impf. in dvéowfov marks the endur- 
ing consequence, as compared with the initial act described in 
cvvEerT no av. 

b 2. eriOvpotev MSS., éeravoteyv Ast. Badham (reading eri6v- 
potev) would reject the question altogether. But the very weakness 
of értOvpotev forbids us to suppose that anyone could have inserted 
a sentence including it. Eyen if it could mean: “are not those 
the things which would make them covet power?” it is out of 
place; but the previous ér.@vpotev prevents us from thus supply- 
ing the missing object to érs@vpotey here. But with erawwotev 
(for which the other word is, in the circumstances, a very likely 
error) the sentence aptly resumes the reference to rdv érauov 
Tovrov in a2. The question then means: “if such a result as I 
have described were achieved, you would think people’s praise 
justified, wouldn’t you?” — With ézauvoleyv we must supply ot 
avOpwrot as subj., as at 685d 7 with ayovvro. 

b4. The question: “what would it all amount to?” which we 
expect, is not put yet. Instead, we have another picture of 
coveted worldly distinction. “It is the same,” he says, “with 
every kind of coveted position : a man praises it because he thinks 
it gives the power to do as one likes—and, after all, what does that 
amount to by itself?” 

b5. tysas yéevous: ie, “distinction conferred by noble ancestry.” 
(Wagner takes yévous as an objective gen. : “honours paid to his 
race.” 
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b6. eizev: another gnomic aorist.—pds tovto BAEerwv eizev, 

“the prospect which makes him say so is . . .”—das .. . yevnodpeva 
. . mévra: a clear instance of an acc. absolute—attracted perhaps 
into the case of tovro. 

cl. Ast writes eoru. 

c 2. I quite agree with Stallbaum that the words ds ards 
gynow 6 6yos would be better away; they must be due to a 
commentator, who put them in, either as an explanation, or as 
a parallel passage—éev tu=“ definite.” I would translate: “all* 
men have in common, as a definite object of desire, that which 
the argument has just brought out.” 

cll. edyxoipeOa dvayxaiwos A, edyduefa avayKxaiws LO, and 
this was long the vulgate ; the restoration of the lost av between 
the two words of A is due to a marginal note of Cod. Voss., and 
was first printed by Bekker. 

dl. trois ye ido: it is here ingeniously hinted that, 
though each of us may think it an admirable thing for ourselves 
to be able to do as we like, we may yet see clearly that it is not 
always good for our friends to have this power. For instance, 
fathers would not grant it to their sons, nor, e.g., would a son in 
Hippolytus’s position grant it to his father. This suggestion 
completely opens Megillus’s eyes, and he sees the Ath.’s drift ; he 
was beginning to see it at d9.—ratra: “acute demonstravit 
Boeckhius ratra non esse in tavTa commutandum,” Stallb. 
“Tatra flagitat canon Cobetianus,” Schanz; but he reads ratra. 

d2. It is curious to note that A reads éavroiow, but L and O 
avTots, though O mentions the former as a variant. 

d 4. tais Ov avdpi, “though one is a boy and the other a 
man.’ 

d9. For the parenthetical A€yers, “you mean,” or “you would 
say,” cp. Orat. 421¢'7, and Philebus 49 a9. 

d10. It is impoisible to give the force of ene words in the 
absence of an English word which, like veavias, means both young 
and hot-headed. The éru véos (v) is, by implication, “because he 
is too young,” so the yépwy dv is “because he is too old,” and so 
Jowett’s “in the dotage of age, or the heat of youth” comes near 
to the Greek.—1) kai, “or perhaps.” 

el. pndev tov Kadov Kat tov Sicaiwv yryvéoKov, “quite 
blind to the right and justice of the case”; and at e3 6 dé rats 
yryvaoxy is, “while the son is not blind.”—As is usual with Plato’s 
illustrations, there is a special appositeness in Theseus’s case, for 
it was by a wish that the fatal result was produced. 
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e2. I think ra@z;pacrv is used here, as at 681d 8, and 695e 3, 
in the sense of ‘‘circwmstances,” “plight,” though the analogy of 
812¢3 év trols raPypacw drav Wuxi) ylyvytue tells in favour 
of the meaning “emotions”: tois yevopevors Onoet mpos.. . 
“‘InwéXvrov is more naturally taken as “which befel Th, in 
relation to Hipp.,” than “which overcame Th. in reference to 
Hippoly tus.” 

e7. The utinost apparently that can be got out of the MS. 
reading tyv BovAnow dé pydev parrov 7. «& d. is “without 
praying that his desire should any the more be in accordance with 
his own reason.” (Jowett’s “for his wish may be at variance 
with his reason” cannot be got out of any of the readings.) As, 
however, ALO all give roAd as a variant for pndev, and as in A 
there is a gap before dev which may well have held zoAv, we 
may perhaps (with Schanz and Burnet) substitute todd for prdev, 
and thus obtain a more natural meaning. At the same time the 
question must be faced: how did pydev come there if it was not 
what Plato wrote? Also rotro dé looks like the main antithesis 
to ov Tovro in e5 f., and perhaps with pdev padrdov we might 
translate, “unless at the same time he prays that his desire should 
be in accordance with his own reason.” 

e8. The following words do more than repeat what has just 
been said if we read woAv’; having said that it is far more 
desirable that the wish should harmonize with wisdom, he now 
adds that the one thing we ought to pray for—whether for men 
or for states—is that our wisdom may be great.—deiv omevdew (as 
active) corresponds precisely to éreixtéov ear (as passive). 

688 a1. avipa voyoberny: for the simple vopobérny, like 
GOAnTod avdpds at Rep. 620b7. Ast unnecessarily inserted Kat 
before voyu., and Schanz, equally unnecessarily, rejected the word 
altogether.—It is best to take the ws clause not as dependent on 
a Aéeyewv supplied from the above Aéyew Soxeis but on the 
following éuvjoOnv; I would therefore put no comma at vopor, 
but would insert one after euvjoOnv, to mark that Kal tpas 
eravapipvyoKw has the dru clause (in a4) as object: “I not only 
am reminded myself that a statesmanlike lawgiver ought always 
ete. . . . but I would further (é7-) remind you,” ete. 

a2. rovro: i.e. the need for, and the need for encouraging, 
vous or ppdvyces. 

a3. For the tense of ¢uvioOnv ep. kareyéXaca 68607. Neil 
on Ar. Eg. 696 says aorists of instantaneous action are almost 

“confined to the dramatists.—kar dpxds ... dexOevra is 
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parenthetical, and should be so marked—He uses the Ist pers. 
because it is a reminder to them all. 

a4. 7d pev opov .. . TapaxéXevpa: for the gen, taking the 
place of a possessive pron. cp. 631a2 cov tiv pev errxeipyow, 
and 822d 8 xpav eurertuxev Tois Adyous. 

a6. 7d de evdv eAeyov: in a note on 643a3 Ast classes 
together cases in which, as there, the neuter possessive pron. has 
its verb in the 8rd pers. (ag 723 b, 778e, Rep. 533 a, Lach. 188 ¢, 
Ar. Eccl. 393) with those in which, as here, and at 860c, and 
Theaet. 161 e, the verb is in the same person as that of the pronoun. 
He lays it down that in all these cases the neut. poss. is a peri- 
phrasis for the personal pronoun. I suggest that it is better to take 
the neut. poss, in the latter class of cases as adverbial—‘ as for me,” 
“for my part.” (Stallb, says that we ought to supply wapaxéAeupa 
with 7d éudv—‘‘while I uttered my injunction.”)—rodro per : 
possibly adverbial (cp. 686 c 4, 677d 1, 700¢8), possibly agreeing 
with wapaxéXevya understood—which anyhow is the subject to 
keAevou. 

b1f. padriora 8 Kal pds mporyv, ‘but most of all and 
first of all he should have in mind” etc. Stobaeus, apparently 
quoting from memory, omits «ai and writes kai in the place of 
the tiv. 

b 2. cuprdons iyenova dperns: ep. 63166, 963 a8. 

b 3. d6£a per’ Epwrds Te Kai erOvpias Tovrors Eropevns: these 
words are best understood through a comparison of the contrasted . 
state of mind described at 689 b 5 ff. drdrav KadAoi ev Wux7 Adyor 
evovtes pydev rowwow mAéov. The right view must be accom- 
panied by a passionate desire to see it acted on and enforced. 

b4. The asyndeton is of the explanatory kind; ep. on 685 c 6. 
“The fact is that.”—It is instructive to note that there was a 
variant 6 €Aeyov éyd, mentioned and condemned by O, for 6 Aéywv 
eyé.—He means that he affirms as strongly as ever the need 
of vovs. 

b6. «i 8 is Boeckh’s incontestably right correction of the 
MS. <i@’. For the sense cp. 6386c1 Kai cite maifovta ire 
orovdd(ovra évvoeiv det Ta TovadTa. In both cases he means that 
it is with him more than a mere “academic” opinion—such, eg., 
as he would uphold in the course of their rasdud mperBevtixi - 
coidpov (685 a7); he is strongly impressed with the necessity of 
carrying it out in practice. In other words, the notion is one 
which would stand the test of practical experience. We may well 
suppose that the Ath.’s earnestness here suggested to one of his 
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hearers the advisability of getting his advice in the circumstances 
explained at the end of the book.—For waifew and matdia used 
of mere philosophical speculation cp. Parm. 137b1 7) BotAeoGe, 
erevdnmep SoKel Tpaypareridy Tai TaileLy, dT EuavTod apEwpat. 
(Ritter, pp. 17 and 19, who suggests by the way that perhaps we 
ought to discard the words ei 8 ws orovddfwv, and would doubt- 
less, with Ast, put only a comma after y/yverOu, takes the whole 
to mean: “it may sound like a joke, but I mean it.”)—é7. 67 
pnt, “I go so far as to say that” etc. What follows is+an 
extreme statement of the Ath.’s belief—previously expressed— 
that dpdvncts is indispensable. We are not to conclude from the 
tore that exactly this extreme statement was made before—though 
at 662a1 ff. he says something like ited. ypyoGas xTXr.: cp. 
Gorg. 466 e9 dyabdv ody ole, edv Tis Tou TadTa a av doKy ate 
BéeAtiora iva voov pa) éxov ; 

b 7. If we accept, as we ought, I think, the traditional inter- 
pretation of evx7) xpyoOa as “to obtain one’s request,” we must, 
in order to explain the following aAAd, regard odadepov as a 
sort of contradiction of the idea of «dx xpjoGa1—almost as if he 
had said; “to succeed in his prayer is a failure,” ie. “is not to 
succeed, but” etc. At 662a7 we have been told that 7d ((Hv) 
dndos Kal pa) cvphepdvTws avTp is a necessary consequence of 
wrongdoing. Perhaps some will, with Schanz, prefer to adopt 
Badham’s dAA’ 7) for dAAd; in which case the whole passage will 
mean, “that it is dangerous (for such a man) to pray, unless he 
prays that the opposite of what he wants may happen.” Ritter 
well points out that the use of BovAjaecs in this passage quite 
accords with the distinction drawn in the above-quoted passage in the 
Gorgias (466 e ff.), where Socrates distinguishes between a doxe? aiit@, 
ie. the means a man chooses to adopt, and a BovrAerar, the object 
he wishes to secure ; ignorance, he says, of the effect of the means 
may make the man miss his ultimate object ; see especially 468 d. 
Now Badham’s interpretation of our present passage ignores this 
distinction. 

el. I think it possible that orovddfovra 3... riOere was 
originally a commentator’s explanation of «i 8’ os orovddéwr ; it 
serves that purpose admirably, and does not do much good where 
it stands. The following remarks merely emphasize the import- 
ance of vous and the dangers of apaGia. 

c2. 7H Ady: ie. the historical investigation, interrupted at 
686¢7, and soon to be renewed; so that ro Adyw éx. does not 
mean, “if you attend to what was said then,” but “if you attend 
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to the argument as it proceeds,” “if you let the Adyos guide you 
(in the, future) ; cp. d4. 

c3. If BaovAéwr is correct, POopas must be taken in a general 
sense, as downfall, not in the special sense of death. Very likely, 
though, Boeckh was right in altering BactAéwv to BacrAccdv ; 
cp. 684 a 2. 

c4. duavojparos: called at 686b3 1% rdre Swavota, ‘the 
(imperial) idea,” or “scheme.” 

'c5. Ta mepi Tov rdAeuov : ep. on 685 ¢ 2 ff, also below c 7. 

c6. All modern editors adopt a late MS. (Ven. Mare. 184) 
reading ™ poor Kev for the clumsy rpooyxewv of the best MSS.—r7j 
Aoury dé rary kakia, “but by their manifold faults of another 
kind”; for dcop cp. 63743, 676c¢ 1. 

c7. SiepOappéva agrees with rods BacrXeis (or ras BacrdAeias) 
and 76 duavénpa understood. : 

d2. «i rov: for the ellipsis of the y/yverac ep. Rep. 497e2 
ov 7d pry BotrAerOar, Hv & eyo, GAN ecizep, Td pay SbvacOar 
diakwActores, and Arist. Nub, 226 f. éreit’ dard tappovd tovs Oeods 
brepppovets, GAN ovK amd THs Y"s cirep. There is no need, 
with Bekker, to read ¢ wou yiyverat, yeyverau. Op. the similar, 
but more remarkable, ellipsis of yevopevas at Phaedr. 26702 
drodtcac bat SiaBoAds dbev 61) Kparurros. 

a5. ws oto pidrous, “for the friendship I bear you.” 

d6. érayOéorepov, “would be distasteful to you” (and there- 
fore we won’t do it). 

d8. év ois: quite general; “and that is where,” ie. in 
conduct rather than in words.—I have adopted Ast’s éAevOepws 
for the MS. é€Aev’Gepos, not merely because the sentence runs better 
so, but because it gives us a better sense: “if you compare words @ 
with actions, you will soon see which praise is of the highest 
quality,” comes in better here than: “the man of right feeling is 
never shown in his true character more clearly than by whether, 
in such circumstances, he praises or does not praise.” Nor can we 
get a better sense by taking kal yx with eAe’Oepos. 

e3. Stobaeus, in quoting this passage, has de before 69, but the 
asyndéton is more impressive. 

e5. tavrov Tovro mepuxévar moveiv, “must inevitably produce 
the same effect.”—rédv ye vouoberny : Ast on 643 a 6, and Heindorf 
on Phaedr. 272 e have collected many instances of this ‘“ Attic,” 
and, as Heindorf says, peculiarly ‘‘ Platonic” acc. with verbals 
in -Téov. 

e7. dvowwv: another name for dyafia. Boeckh, on the 
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grounds (1) that Ficinus translates the word here, and at 689 b 3, 
and 691d 1, by tgnorantiam, and (2) that Plato elsewhere couples 
dyvova with duabia (Lysis 218 a, Soph. 229 c, Theaet. 176 ¢, Prot. 
360 b, Alc. I. 118 a), concludes that ayvow.v was what Plato wrote 
here. But, of the passages quoted, those from the Sophist and the 
Theaetetus do not support the view that in his later writings 
Plato used dyvova and dyafia as synonymous. In these two 
passages he denotes a special kind of dyvoww by the name of 
dpaGia, distinctly adding, in the former passage, that there are 
other kinds of ayvowa which could not be so called. Moreover, 
one of the arguments by which Ast supports Boeckh’s view is that 
Plato opposes dvova to vovs, and dyabia to ppdvyncis. This does 
not sever avova from dpafia here; for, just above, vots and 
ppdovnois have themselves been used as synonymous (688 b 2). 
Again, the definition of duafia given in 689 a corresponds much 
better with the general meaning of dvoww than with that of 
ayvowa, however likely may be restitution of the latter word in 
some passages; e.g. (?) Laws 819d 2, Phil. 38a, and 48c, where 
Burnet prints it against MS. authority.—For the use of dvova ep. 
Theaet. 176e5 tmd HAwrHTSs Te Kal THS eoyXdTNS dvolas 
AavOdvover TH pev Sporotpevor Sia Tas adikovs mpd&es, TE Se 
dvopovovpevot. 

689a5. The rv goes with the sentence drav . . . dowd(ntau, 
which is felt to be in apposition to dywafiav and so to be the 
equivalent of a noun.—édfav: this may well have been (Schanz 
says was) the original reading of A; but it was altered in that 
MS. to d6€), which is the reading of L and O and Stobaeus. 
Some late MSS., however, recovered the correct reading. The 
absolute neut. part. is necessary to the sense of the sentence. 

a7. The dvadwvia is not, of course, between pleasure and 
pain, but between these two sensations, and rational (or philo- 
sophical) opinion. It is the opposite of the cvydwvia spoken of 
at d5. 

a9. peyiotny Sé dtu Tod TAHOovs eott THs Yvy7js, “and it is 
of very wide extent, because it resides in the main division of the 
soul,” 

bl. drep Shpos te Kal rANOos rdAEWs Eats, “corresponds to 
the commons, or multitude in a city.” 

b2. drav .. . 7 Wvyx7: when, that is, in the soul, viewed as 
a sort of community, power gets into the hands of the multitude, 
instead of into those of the men who are fit to rule. 

b4. In form the re after réAews connects Oeiny av with 
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mpooayopevw ; in reality the second statement is not so much an 
addition to, as an amplification of, the first. 

b 5. tavrdv: this is used adverbially, in the sense of doavras— 
“equally in the case of a city and in the case of a single man.” 
(O omits the cai before 6:), which shows that the writer did not 
understand tavrév ; kat is added in the margin of O, and is found 
in A and Eus. and Stob.—Badham would reject 7) wux7 in b 3.) 

b 7. tavras, if singular, would probably have been neuter ; 
cp. above TOUTO avovav Tporayopevo. 

cl. GAN ov tas TOV Sypwovpyav: ie. “I should not call the 
apa0ia of a hand-worker the worst kind of duaGia.” In other 
words, it is a far worse evil for an unwise man to have his way as 
against the rulers of the state, than for a cobbler to mend 
shoes badly. Cp. what is said below at d3 about the relative 
unimportance of the inability to read or swim. 

c6. totro . . . Aeydpevov, “this much then we are clear 
about, and will constantly affirm.” The perf. part. expresses the 
making up of the mind once for all; the pres. Aeydmevov the 
readiness to declare the opinion whenever it should be necessary. 
(Badham would read AeAcypévov, Schanz brackets kat Aeyopevov 
because Theodoret omits it, and Eusebius puts it after €ydpevov.) 

c7. A L and O and all other MSS. of Plato have ratra 
pavOdvover. Eusebius, in his quotation of the passage, preserved 
nearly the right reading—he has ratra apaSaivovot—which is 
found first in a late hand in the margin of A and some other MSS. 
Stobaeus quotes it as eis Tatra dpavOdvovar (see below d 9)— 
eis also Boeckh, as a conjecture—For the ace. of the inner object 
Tatra (“in these respects”) cp. Soph. 228b3 ev Wuyp ddéas 
ertOupias Kat Ovpdv aAdovais Kat Adyov Avrats Kal wavTa 
adAnXows TadTa TOV pravpws éxovTwv ovK 7rOnpEOa Svahepopeva ; 
where Tatra duapepopeva means “ thus differing” (rdvra does not 
go with ratra). Ast eps. 700d tatr’ obv ottw tetaypeévus 7) 0edev 
apxerOat Tov moAtToV Td TANOOs. 

c 8. I think it is better to put a comma after éxdpevov, so that 
dv kat xrA, may refer specially to os apabeow dvedirreov. (So 
at d2 ff. the commendation of wisdom goes with the absence of 
intellectual qualification.) 

c9. révv AoywtiKoi : what we should call “senior wranglers.” 

d1. dvarerovnpevor (Gor) is best taken as middle, governing 
both wdavra ra Kopd and dravra boa mpds Tdxos THs PuyAs 
mepuxota (erri)—“and have perfected themselves in all the 
accomplishments and dexterities of which the mind is capable.” 
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(Theodoret, perhaps quoting from memory, has dyvootow for 
dpadeow, and the more matter-of-facte av€)v or avfmow for 
7aX0S.—This passage, so much quoted by the early fathers, 
doubtless reminded them of the 13th chap. of the 1st Ep. to the 
Corinthians.) 

2. rods d¢ robvavtiov éxovtas TovTwv: i.e those in whom there 
was no dvapwvia (a 7) between their likes and their judgement. For 
tovrwy (dependent on tovvaytiov) which is probably neuter, and 
may be said to be the gen. of the tatra at c7, Eusebius has 
rovro.s, which might be either neut. or masc., and. Theodoret has 
TovTous. €xovtas is probably intransitive. 

* 43. Stallb. and Ziirr. wrongly write emucrovrar for ériotwvrac; 
cp. 934d ike 

d4. ws eudpoow, “on account of their wisdom.” Cp. above 
at.654¢4 ff., the comparison between the education of the taste, 
and that of the mere executive powers in Music. 

45. avev cvpdovias: it would come far short of Plato’s 
meaning merely to explain that both state and man are hopelessly 
inefficient, if the executive is at variance with the legislative 
element. True wisdom, according to him, consists not in the 
doing what is right but in liking to do it. The choice of a musical 
term, denoting the harmony ordained by Nature between certain 
sounds, suggests that the same Nature is violated by discord in 
the soul, as is violated by discord in the physical world of sound. 
This way of considering the matter is well illustrated by 72m. 
47d de éppovia, vy yeveis eXoura popas Tals év npiv Tis 
Yux7s Teprddois, TO pera vov mporxpynpevy Morvoais, ov ep 
Sov ddoyov, Kabdrep vov e€ivar doKxet XpHoupos avn? ext TV 
yeyovviay év apiv dvdppoorov Wuxis mepiodov eis KaTaKoopyotv 
Te Kal ouppwviav eauTy) oUpy.aXos td Movody dédorat. Cp. 
also Rep. 591d GAN adel tiv ev TH THpate appoviay THS ev TH 
Puxn evexa cuppwvias appottdopevos paveiras, where, as at 430e, 
and 443d (an elaborate musical analogy), cwppootvy is spoken 
of as a oupdhovia Yoy7s; also Phaedo 93cfi, where the soul 
itself and virtue are both spoken of as a dpuovia, The same 
analogy between the physical and moral world is claimed by 
Wordsworth when, in his Ode to Duty, he says : 


Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong : 
And the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh and strong. 


—kal 7d opixpdratov «idos: as we should say, “not the ghost” 


or “the shadow of.” 
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a6. We should not be far wrong in saying that here, as in the 
passages of the Republig cited above, the cvadwvia spoken of is 
what Plato elsewhere calls cwppoctvyn. He definitely explains 
that it consists of a state of mind, not in the character of a man’s 
deeds, which might be rightly done from a wrong motive. 

8. 6 d€ droAeuropevos: sc. THS Topias (not, as Jowett, Tov 
Adyov; he translates “he whois devoid of reason ”).—7epi roAw : 
a variety for wéAews, which admits of being joined to dyafaivwv 
in sense, as well as to cwr7p. 

a9. wav tovvavriov, “far from it!” The contrast between 
coTip and dpafaivwy is not that of logical opposites, but of 
incongruities—eis tatra must mean the same as the ratra ‘at 
c7; ie. “in this respect.” 

e2. Aedeypeva TeOjTw Taity: Aeleypéva here corresponds to 
and sums up the dedoypévov Kai Aeydpevov above, as the teOjTw 
corresponds to the Keio Ow. 

e4. We now pass toa different subject ; ie. the various “ titles,” 
as a lawyer would call them, by which rule is exercised. The 6¢ 
(for which A first wrote re, and afterwards corrected it to de; which 
is what Stobaeus has) marks the thought which serves to pass 
from one subject to the other: ie. “men without copia must not 
rule, but rulers we must have, all the same.” 

690a1. déuspara .. . Tov TE dpxew Kal dpxerOar: a€iwpa is 
used from the point of view of the ruler. It is his tztle, or claim 
to the position; so that the addition of adpyerOar constitutes a 
zeugma, ‘The claim is that he should rule and others should be 
ruled. Hence we may translate: ‘‘titles to rule and obedience,” 
or “claims to rule and to be obeyed.” This furnishes a better 
explanation of the genitives ratpos and pytpds than if we took 
d€iwpa to mean ratio, with Ast, who translates “ratio de patre et 
matre.” (So Jowett, who translates it “ principle.”—Ficinus seems 
to have read zarépa te kai pytépa, and Badham conjectures 
Tarepas Te Kal pyTEpas.) 

a2. The connecting links need attention. The re after the 
first é€v does not go with the next «ai, which means or, but with the 
te after the second ev. The te in 7d Te, again, does not go with | 
the kai next to it (which possibly also means or—see above on 
680 e 2), but with the xaé before dAws. 

a4. The second of the two statements thus connected by te 
and kai is almost a repetition of the first ; yovéas puts matpds kal 
pytpds in a slightly more general form, and éxyévwy suggests a 
second or even a third generation as added to those who are to obey. 
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b6. Cl. “A most compelling kind of rule, that” (ie, “superior 
strength is indeed an unanswerable claim ”). 

Ath. “Yes, and all over the animal kingdom it is the 
commonest kind of rule, and Pindar tells us that it is so ordained 
by Nature.” 

b 8. Pindar’s words, as quoted at Gorg. 484b (where see 
Thompson’s note)—and referred to at Gorg. 488b and Laws 714e 
and 890 a—do not contain the words kata dicw or pices, though 
there, c 1, in expounding them, Plato uses the word ices, and at 
488b 75 kata piow. Also, as Boeckh says, Hesychius has Nouos 
mavtov 6 Bacireds kata tHv pio. All these references point 
to the fact that Pindar spoke of “ club-law ” as “ Nature’s” law— 
in Wordsworth’s words, “‘ the good old rule ”—and make it extremely 
likely that Boeckh (p. 178) was right in supposing that Kara 
picw had dropped out at Gorg. 484b6 after dyoiv. (Ast, 
agreeing with de Geer in thinking that xara dicw is too prosaic 
an expression to have oceurred in Pindar, conjectures that pices 
is what has fallen out.)—Both here and at 890a, it will be seen 
that Plato is not content with Pindar’s dictum.—ro6 ée . 
mrepukviav, “but there is a sixth title to rule which is the greatest 
of all; that which ordains that the ignorant must follow, and the 
wise must lead and direct. And yet in this case (rovro), O most 
sapient poet, I would venture to affirm that that which is really 
(wepuxviay) the rule of law over willing subjects, where no com- 
pulsion is necessary, is not against Nature; it is Nature’s own 
arrangement.” 

¢1. rovro is probably adverbial; ep. 677d land 686 ¢ 4: liter- 
ally, “in the case of,” or “about this title.” The rule of Jaw must 
always be, if the law is rightly made (by the common sense of 
the community—éexdvrwv), the rule of wisdom (cp. below, 714 a2 
TiV TOD vod dvavopajy erovop.dfovtas vopov), and the excellence of 
the governed is to acquiesce in it; and excellence in man or 
community is, of course, what Nature demands. 

¢3. The words dA od Biacov mark the contrast with the rule 
of force described above. (Stallb. takes rv . . . dpyyvas in apposi- 
tion to diow; explaining that it is nature’s law, not force that 
makes the ignorant obey the wise. But it is impossible so to 
explain away Tiv Tov véuov dpxyv. It is possible, with Ast, to 
take todro and rijv Tod vouov dpxijv to be in apposition.)—Cp. 
Hat. iii. 88 dp@Gs pou doxéer Uivdapos rovjoar vopov mavrwv 
Baciréea pioas eivar. 

c 5. The seventh title to rule, which depends on the decision 
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of the lot, is QeodtArjs, because the lot is believed to be the pro- 
nouncement of the divine will. The ruler too, himself, may be 
supposed to be the favourite of heaven. Cp. Phil. 39e10 dikatos 
avip evoeBis Kai adyabds Tavtws ap’ ov GeodtAjs ewrer ; 

c6. eis KAnpdv tiva mpodyomev: the words are difficult. I 
think they mean, “we bring (the seventh kind of ruler) before 
the tribunal of the lot in some form.” Cp. 741b5 6 veimas 
kAnpos ov Geds. 

C7. axiuvra apxerGa, “to take his place among the 
governed.”—For the article with d:xavdrarov ep. 624a 3. 

di1ff. “From all this,” the Ath. proceeds, “we may see that 
the right to govern is not so simple as a man might think, and 
that there are so many kinds of claims to be a governor, that 
there may well arise discord in a state from their conflict. How- 
ever, our immediate business is to see what was the rock on which 
the governors of our primitive Dorian community split.” 

d2. waifovres mpos, “addressing our speculations to”; cp. 
on maif~w and vadud above on 685a6f. The idea is that of 
“joining in the game” with the constitution-mongers. 

d3. pds apxovras: zpos is difficult ; apparently it is “which 
apply to” or “belong to, rulers,” a rather curious variety of 
expression for the (a€uipara) tot Te apxew Kal apyerOae of al. 
(Madvig would read wept for zpds, and Schanz follows him; but 
all difficulty does not vanish then.)—6orc: an adverbial neuter ; 
“in what respect,” ie. “how inconsistent they all are with each 
other.” And he goes on to say that his light-hearted framer of 
schemes of government will find these conflicting claims very hard 
to reconcile. 

a5. Gepazevery is probably a medical metaphor : “ treat.” 

6. ws Te kai Ti Tapa TatTa duaprovres : Le. which of these 
rights were outraged, or strained, by the kings of Argos and 
Messene.—For wepi c. ace. in place of a gen. ep. above on 685 ¢2 
and 688¢5. We thus get back to the question which was put 
in 684e7, and again at 686b6, though here the scope is 
narrowed. 2 

e1ff We have here an example of the nice applicability of 
Plato’s illustrations. It is precisely the halving of the whole power 
that saves the Lacedaemonian dynasty. His readers, too, may well 
have remembered that BaotAjas Swpoddyovs are mentioned in 
the immediately preceding lines of Hesiod—Op. et D. 38f. (And 
yet Zeller could say that the quotation was not an apt one here }) 

e2. dyvoyjoavtes answers in proper form the question ti 
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dpaprovtes ;—“because they were blind to the fact that...” 
Cp. the way in which Plato introduces this favourite quotation 
at Rep. 466c¢ (where he is talking of the (possible) mistaken 
desire for self-aggrandizement on the part of the vAaxes) 
yveoerar Tov ‘Hoiodoy btu tH ovte Hv woos Aeywv . . 

e4. peérptov is here used in two different senses: (1) that of 
“ sufficient” (ep. Phaedo 117 b—of the dose of hemlock), and (2) 
that of “moderate.”—For the explanatory asyndeton introduced 
by oréray cp. on 685c¢6. Hermann rightly brackets érérav . . 
xe/povos as a scholiast’s “languida dicti Hesiodei interpretatio,” 
and Schanz follows him. 

e7. eyyiyver0ar wept Baordreas is “to arise in connexion 
with one of the kings”; éyyiyverOas év trois Sypous is simply 
“to have its rise among the populaces.” 

e8. The zpdrepov is an important part of the question, and 
this part of it is answered by the rpOrov in 691 a3. 

691 al. 70 pev eixds Kal 7d Tod’, “to judge by probability 
and experience.” For the 76 cp. on 690e7 and 62443, 
(Badham would read éors for Kat.) 

a2. In voonpa we have more distinctly the medical metaphor 
suggested at 690d 5. It is very apt here, inasmuch as physical 
tpudy is a natural source of bodily disease. 

a3 ff. ovxotv .. . duepOepev; “clearly the kings of that age 
were the first to be infected with the vice of self-aggrandizement 
at the expense of the laws of the land. Where they had promised, 
and even sworn, there they broke with themselves, and the dis- 
cord in them, being, as we have explained, most grievous folly, 
for all its apparent wisdom—that was what ruined the whole 
Dorian community by its distressing untuneful dissonance.” 

a4. erxov: the natural tense to denote the catching of a 
disease.—d6, which I have translated by “ where,” is adverbial ; lit. 
“in respect of that which they agreed to.” 

a7. wAnupéAcca: the musical metaphor is preserved here ; 
ie. the word means a dissonance, not an error in conduct. So at 
Rep. 349 e the idea of rAcovegca is (by implication) pronounced to 
be repugnant to the mind of a povoikds avip. 7d rAeoventety TOV 
televtwv vopwv is what these kings are accused of. By such 
conduct they rudely break the harmony of their being, and so are 
guilty of the peyiorn dpahia described at 689 a. 

b 2. For the arrangement of the two genitives and wepi cp. 
640 b 6 ob orparorédov wepi Aéyopev ApEovros. 

b7. For eis with xariddvra— by taking a look at ”—ep. Hdt. 
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v. 35. 10 xeAevew “Apurtaydpny EvpioavTd puv Tas Tplxas 
Katioer Oar és THY Kehadnv.—vpiv: because he included Megillus’s 
fellow-countrymen ; ‘‘what was done among you Spartans.”—It is 
better to take pddvov with €or, than to take the latter word to 
mean “it is possible,” and supply another éoré with pgsdzov. 

b1l. 73 cadecrarov: the same use of the article as at 690c 7. 
So we might say ‘that is what is certain,” instead of “that is 
certain.” 

cl. Nearly all modern editors agree with Stallb. in rejecting 
divapwv, which all MSS. have after eAdrroo.; “ manifestum: illud 
grammatici interpolamentum, qui pe((ova neutrum pluralis esse 
nollet,” Herm. 

c2. A first wrote zapsets, but corrected it to mapets, which is 
the reading of O and Stobaeus.—zapels TO perptov, “paying no 
regard to proportion.” Cp. Phil. 6449 pérpov kal THs ovppetpov 
picews. There is the same quasi-moral significance attaching to 
the word pérpios (whether used in the sense of “not excessive in 
either direction,” or in that, of ‘suited to,” “proportioned to,” ig. 
ovppeTpos, Which again is used occasionally in the first sense of 
pérptos) as there is to cvpdovia; ep. Phil. 64e6 perpidtyns yap 
kal ovppetpia KdAAos Sirov Kat dpe TavTaxovd ‘ocvpBaiver 
yryver Gat. 

c 3. avatpererat ravTa: not “complete ruin results,” but “ruin 
results in every case” ; TH pev is, in effect, “in the case of the over- 
fed body,” and ra dé “in the case of the overbalanced yvy7.” 
(Cp. Julius Caesar, 11. i. 18, “The abuse of greatness is, when 
it disjoins Remorse from power.”)— With é£vBpifovra used 
metaphorically of bodily disorder cp. our “proud” flesh. We 
might perhaps translate: “breaking out here in rank flesh, and 
there in rank insolence (with its offspring outrage).” 

c4. With tBpews exyovov ddixiay ep. Soph. O.T. 873 tBpis 
ureter tUpavvov, which very likely was in the writer’s mind.— 
mimres is given in the margin of A as a variant for 67, and may 
even have once stood in the text. (Oe? seems to be a metaphor 
from the race-course, and not merely an application of the idea 
of swift movement, as is probably the case in the English 
expressions run to seed, run riot.) 

c7. xai is or; ie. both experience and a sense of responsibility 
are necessary, if disaster is to be avoided. 

dl. dore pi)... firtwov, “without getting its faculties 
thoroughly infected with the deadly disease of folly, and (thus) 
alienating its closest friends.”—Anpofetoa : in connexion with 
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vooov this word probably has something of the meaning of infect, 
which belongs to dvariprAnps and dvdrAews: cp. Rep. 496d opav 
Tous dAAous karamrimAapévovs dvoyias.—As to its case, the infin. 
with ore, like other infins, has its subject in the nom. where 
it is identical with the subj. of the verb on which the infin. 
depends, Cp. Xen. Hell. iv. 8. 32 Ava€iBuos pévtor pitov aire 
yevopevwv Tov efdpur, Suerpdgato bore adros exrdedoat Apporriys 
eis "ABvdov. 

a2. airs: ie. Ts Wvxjs.—didvora is the intelligence, or 
thinking power of the man; yYvy7 being used something in the 
way in which we say ‘soul’ for ‘man,’ when we say “there was 
not a soul there.” (Badham would read avriy 6.’ dvovay.) 

3. duepGerpev: gnomic aorist.—avryv : ie. tHY Ovntas Wuyis 
pio. 

4. rotro .. . vopoberay, “it would take a great lawgiver 
so to be inspired with a sense of fitness as to guard against this.” 
At b1 ré (with edAaBnOjvat) was the acc. of the inner object ; here 
routo (with evAaBnOjvat) is acc. of thing guarded against. 

a5. ws otv .. . 7d & couxev efvar: I have adopted Burnet’s 
stopping and arrangement of this passage (he puts a comma after 
yevopevov, a colon after tordca:, reads ro 8’ for 768’ and puts a 
— after «fva), and take yevouevov to be an absolute construction, 
and ws . . . yevomevov as dependent on tordcoa:, in the same way 
that at 624a7 ws tod Mivw doiravtos depends on A€éyes: “we 
can at the present day form a reasonable conjecture that this end 
was then secured” (ie. that the danger was guarded against). 
“But in point of fact, there seems to have been—” Cl, ‘‘ What ?” 
Ath. “a special providence watching over you,” etc. For the 73 & 
ep. 684¢7, 731¢3, Apol. 23a, Rep. 340d 7. (It seems to me that 
the passage would gain in directness if we read yevopévwv: “that 
there were great lawgivers at that day we have now every reason 
to conjecture ; but no legislator could have arranged for the birth 
of twins.”) (Ast put in 7d before tore; all the early printed 
texts from Ald. to Stallb. (except Bekker) had ofyau for the second 
eivat. This necessitated the supplying, in thought, of ears with 
eds tis; Schanz substitutes €i av for efvat.) 

el. ex povoyevois, “instead of a single born king,” as there 
had been before. This seems better than to take é« as merely 
“from,” ie. “born from.”—eis 7d petpiov padrov cuvecrerrg, 
“brought them within a more reasonable compass,” i.e. by halving 
the kingly power. 

e2. peperypevn Ocia tivi Svvdper: this probably refers to the 
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direction Lycurgus was supposed to have received from Apollo’s 
oracle at Delphi (cp. 624 a 5). 

e3. peiyvuow: cp. Plut. Lye. ch. vy, mXdevov b€ Kavvo- 
Topovpevov bd Tod Aveotpyov mpOrov iv Kal peywrtov % 
Katdoracis TOV yepovtav* iv poo 6 IiAdrwv tH Tov Baotdéwv 
apxy preypavoton puxOeioav, Kat yevonevny ivdpyov «is Ta 
peyirta, coTypiay apa Kal copporvvny Tapacrxeiv. 

692a1. For xara yijpas and Kara yévos cp. above on 685 ¢ 2. 

a3. 6 d€ tpitos cwornp: Plutarch (Lye. ch. vii.) in quoting 
a good deal of this passage, attributes the institution of the 
ephorate to the men of a-period a hundred and thirty years later 
than Lycurgus. At Epistle viii. 354b both the senate of old 
men, and the ephorate, are attributed to Lycurgus; as also they 
are by Herodotus (i. 65). Aristotle, Pol. v. 9. 1, says Theopompus 
established the ephorate, and he would seem to be the tpiros 
cwrTHp spoken of here by Plato. (For further references see Ast’s 
and Stallb.’s notes.)—The words tpitos owryp recall the 76 tptrov 
T® owThpt—the third cup in honour of Zebs Lwryp (ep. Phil. 
66d, and see Heindorf’s note on Charm. 167 a 9). 

a5. eyyts .. . dvvdpews: Aristotle, Pol. ii. 6. 16, speaks of 
the ephors as dvres of Tuxdévtes, and says that the method of their 
election was zaidapiuddys Aiav, so that Plato's words here in 
describing the ephors as “as good as elected by lot,” are justified 
(cp. Grote ii. ch. 6).—The five-fold repetition of the word 
dévapus in this passage, like the repeated ere in the early part of 
it, are marks of rapid and unrevised writing, Plato takes 
very little pains about the statement of historical facts. It is 
the point they are to illustrate that is important. Hence the 
polishing of such a passage as this was naturally left till the last 
—and was never done. 

a7. e& dv éev; we might almost say that a€vwpdrwy may be 
supplied, in thought, with év: the reference to the lot, and to 
birth, and to the wisdom of the old men recalls the previous list 
of agidpara Tot apxew Kal apxer Ban, 

a8. petpov €xovoa, “being duly regulated” or “limited.” 
Cp. above «is Td perpiov ovverterAe.—tois aXAXors : i.e. the rest of 
Hellas. 

bl. exi ye Typevm kat Kpeoddovry, “if it had been in the 
hands of Temenus and Cresphontes.” 

b 2. 7) Apurrodjpov pepis : ie. Lacedaemon. 

b4. cyeddv yap xrX., “else they would hardly have imagined 
that they sufficiently curbed by (coronation) oaths a youthful 
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disposition, on its accession to a power which might easily 
degenerate into a despotism.” It is difficult to be sure of the 
exact force of wjOnoav dv petpidcor: I think the choice lies 
between “‘would have imagined they moderated,” and ‘would 
have imagined it proper to moderate,” i.e. that it was the right 
thing to moderate. ofua Setv is so common a phrase that the 
detv may be omitted ; ep. Gorg. 472¢ where ov ey@ ad otpac is 
replaced at 474a by ofov éy® otpat detv efvar. (There is no 
indication that ofa. with an inf. ever-had the meaning expect (to 
do), which the Eng. think (to do) sometimes has, and which would 
suit this passage exactly—“I did not think to draw my sword 
*gainst Pompey” Ant. and Cle. 1. ii. 158.— Cornarius’s trans- 
lation, which Ast quotes with approval, is “alioqui nunquam 
putavissent se redacturos esse.” At Alc. I. 126e oiuar Aéeyewv may 
mean “I mean,” or “wish to say,” but most likely it is “I think 
that I mean.”—H. Richards would boldly read perpiaoar ay, or 
petpidoev. See below on 812b5, and ep. Goodwin, M. and 7. 
§ 127.) 

b7. A, L and O have peév otcav; a late hand in A, and 
Boeckh, suggested pévoveav ; Ven. 184 (Bekker’s 2) has pevotoay, 
which is doubtless right. 

cl. viv pev yevopevov: the emphasis is on the viv, “arrived 
at now”—“the recognition of this truth by us now implies no 
special wisdom.”—eprpooGev : i.e. at 691 b 3. 

c3. Here the emphasis is on the Tore. 

c4. piav ex tprov [i.e. dpyov] rovjoor: the three are not, I 
believe, the three states of Sparta, Argos, and Messene, but the 
three elements of power contained in the Throne, the Gerousia, 
and the Hphorate. The only unity of states which seems to be 
in the author’s mind here is that of Hellas as a whole—the pov 
of ¢7; also, the close connexion of the words piav ex tpidyv 
Towra with petpidcar Tas dpxds suggests that they refer to the 
mutual checks exercised by the three above-mentioned authorities 
at Sparta, which resulted in the moderation of power desired. 

c5. ra vonPevra cada tore: ie. that excellent (mixed)* form 
of government. If legislators had been wise enough to see all 
this, the right constitution would have been set up in all 
three states. As it was, it was not legislators’ wisdom but the 
providential birth of twins in the royal house which set Sparta 
in the right way. (Ast, in a note on o'ppecxtos yevopevn at a7, 
quotes passages from many ancient authors dealing with the 
combination of several elements of power in a government.) 
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c7. Heindorf, on Soph. 242¢ duyeioOar rawiv ws over 
npiv, collects the following instances of a like arrangement of 
words: Laws 645 b, Polit. 260 ¢, Phil. 18 d. 

d4 ff. 7d zpOrov pev ... Kata Kpdros: a puzzling passage. 
Notwithstanding its curious position, the pév with its d€ has 
nothing to contrast but piav and T® d%o0. aptvar seems to mean 
“to take up arms,” eraptverv, “to arrive on the field of battle.” 
TO TpOTov: ie. in the Marathonian war. 

d6. d<¢ “while,” or “and moreover.” — dvefPOappeva: it is 
noticeable that the same sort of term is applied to the corruption 
of the body politic, as would be applied to moral corruption in 
a single man. (See above 689a7.) The sin of the two recreant 
cities is want of internal cupdwvia, and this is accurately re- 
produced, on a larger scale, by the hostility shown by them to 
Sparta and the whole of Hellas, respectively. 

a7. zoXcuovoa: as we have seen before, Plato is not writing 
history ; he uses his memory of history, or even, perhaps, his 
conception of what the course of history might have been, to 
furnish illustrations of his argument. It seems certain that 
there was not war between Sparta and Messene at the time of 
Mardonius’s invasion, though the two states were old antagonists. 
Possibly the misstatement has here a dramatic reason: the 
Athenian may well be supposed reluctant to recall the real 
behaviour of Sparta at the time, to the mind of Megillus. Below, 
at 698 e, it is suggested that there may have been another reason 
for the Spartan inaction. 

el. For repi (bis) cp. above 685¢ 4 and 688 ¢ 5. 

€ 2. ov imjxovoeey ovr jpvvev: we have here a suggestion 
that Sparta did all it could in responding (iraxovew) to the 
summons of Hellas, and promising assistance. Argos did not even 
do that; it was philo-Persian. (I see no reason for Ritter’s pro- 
posed insertion of avri before 7uuvev.)\—arodXd Se xrd., “ besides 
that (dé), if a man were to relate the history of that time, he 
would find many hard things to say about the conduct of Hellas 
in the ‘Persian war.” There are several other ways in which the 
words of this passage might be taken. Ast, Schneider, and Burnet 
take wepi €x. tr. roAeuov with yevoueva. But, with this arrange- 
ment, Tore and epi ex. 7. 7. are oppressively tautological. 
Though strictly, I think, Aéywy only governs ta rére yevopeva, 
its position suggests that it is to be supplied, in idea, with 
kaTynyopot, in the form of “in the course of his story.” 

e4. ovd’ ad xrX., “in fact, he could not (properly) say that 
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Helias did defend itself at all. No: if the allied Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians had not repelled the threatened slavery, the Greek 
races would by this time” (have lost their individuality, and 
would have sunk to the grievous plight of the isolated Greek 
cities within the Persian dominions). 

e6. xow7) Scavonpa, “unanimity”; almost a compound verbal 
noun, formed from kow7 SiavoeicPar, So, in English, we might 
occasionally make an adverbial phrase qualify a verbal noun, and, 
e.g., from ‘“‘all but explode” form “an all but explosion.” (Cp. 
Tennyson’s “Sweet Catullus’s all-but island” in “Frater ave 
atque vale.”) 

69343. kafdrep . . . KaTouxeirar: the antecedent to dv 
may be yévy, or” EAAnves, or even dvOpwrro 

a4. dvarepopypeva refers to the dispersion of the inhabitants 
of eg. Greek states, cvprepopypéva to their incorporation into 
communities of BdépBapor. Cp. Grote, ch. xxxiii. p. 162, “the 
empire of the Great King was then an aggregate of heterogeneous 
elements, cemented together by no tie except that of common fear 
and subjection—no way coherent nor self-supporting, nor pervaded 
by any common system or spirit of nationality.” And later, p. 177, 
“wholesale translations of inhabitants from one place to another 
were familiar to the mind of a Persian satrap.”—It is very 
tempting to adopt Cobet’s belief that eovappéeva is a marginal 
explanation of dvarepopyyeva which has no right to a place in 
the text. In that case xak@s Katoukeiras is “lead a miserable 
existence.”- If the word be retained, it will be ‘lead a miserable 
sporadic existence,” éorappéva being joined adverbially to 
Katovketrat, and Kak@s qualifying both words. 

a5. tatr’ €xopev éritipav, “these faults I will venture to find 
with ...”; an answer to Megillus’s question at 685a1 ras 81) 
kal Ti peppopevos aitov eyes ; 

a6. Aeyopuevors is a slight apology for the use of the term 
moXutikois. 

a7. In adding kai trois viv he probably has in mind the 
contemporary Persian despotism into which their dpeuxtos apy7 
had degenerated.—iva . . . GAAo, “and my reason for finding 
fault is this: I hope, by investigating the causes of the errors, 
to discover what course, different from that which was taken, 
ought to have been taken.”—Ritter, unlike all other interpreters, 
takes avtGv to be mase., and tas airias to mean the charges 
(brought against them)—a suggestion not to be lightly rejected ; 
but (1) it seems better to take tatra (a5), abrov (a7), and tatra 
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(b 1) all to refer to the same thing—i.e. the legislators’ errors ; (2) 
the desired discovery of the right course (dvevpioxwpev KTA.) is 
more likely to follow an investigation of causes than of charges ; 
and (3) the gen. avrov in that sense would be unusual. 

b2. 7d rapév=vivéy, and is so fixed by the tense of eiropev. 
Cp. Rep. 487¢4 Aéyw & eis 7d rapdv aroBAepas (of the discussion 
so far as it had gone).—dpa is the equivalent of modern quotation 
marks, and the od de? . . . vopoberetv is clearly the recapitulation 
of the results previously arrived at in the discussion, but it is not 
made clear whether the following three grounds for the said 
conclusions are stated as self-evident truths, or whether they are 
statements, in a new form, of points previously brought out in 
the argument. The latter, I think, is the case; inasmuch as (1) 
despotism, (2) folly, and (3) wnpatriotic dislike (69142) of one’s 
fellow citizens and failure to help one’s allies—three faults which 
he has enlarged on—are respectively inconsistent with the (1) 
freedom, (2) wisdom and (3) fellow-feeling here desiderated ; for (3) 
cp. 628a3 andc¢10. The following words seem prompted by a 
feeling that the reference to his previous views has not been quite 
explicit enough, 

b6. zoAAdKis, “ perhaps.” 

c2. mpds Td cwdpovety: Badham says the whole argument is 
spoilt, unless we read pds 7d €AevGepov here; Schanz would 
reject the three words (partly because as originally written the 
text of A omitted the 7 before zpos in ¢3, as also did O).—If 
we retain the MS. text we must assume that drav dOpev does not 
mean “when we say, as we do now,” but introduces a general 
instance of different ways of putting the same thing, and not 
a repetition of the instance that has just occurred—owdpootvy 
being substituted for éAevfepia, because it does not admit of 
excess. The best illustration of the identification of cwppootvyn 
with dpdvyors and true public spirit is the passage in the 
Republic which deals with cw ppooivn as the virtue of a state— 
430d—-432a. Plato there likens it to a dppovia (431 e), and 
further, at 432a6, calls it a dpovoua, and a xelpovds Te Kal 
dpeivovos kata piow cupdovia, defining it at 431d 7 as the 
condition when 1) ait1) dd€a éverte Tots Te ApxXovor Kal apxopevots 
Tept Tov olorivas dei dpxew. (The dpdvycrs or vovs of a state is 
thus distinguished from the copia which is the virtue peculiar to 
the dpxovres, and is described at Rep, 428 f—429 a.)—Bruns 
(p. 170) regards this explanation as too simple (“naiv”) and self- 
evident a piece of botcher’s work to need a refutation. 
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~ c4f. Kai adda 5) ToAAG KTX.: i.e. “many other expressions, 
which would mean the same thing.”—I cannot help wondering 
whether we ought not to read <aro>pijpara for pjyara here, 

c6. reipacdpueba: the fut, which <A’s scribe corrected to 
the subj., is the better reading. Cleinias says they will try and 
reconcile the different parts of the argument in the way suggested. 
—éravidvtes Tovs Adyous, “going back (in our minds) over the 
previous course of our discussion.” 

c8. Badham rejects BovAdpevos, calling it a putidwm emblema, 
and Schanz agrees. Without PovdAdpevos the sentence means: 
“(with regard to ¢., dp. and eA. tell us) at what you were going to 
say that the legislator ought to aim”; with BovAdmevos, though 
difficult, it may mean: “(tell us) at what you meant the legislator 
ought to aim when you were about to speak (about those things).” 
Bovdéopevos évedres A€yerv is equivalent to eBovrAov A€yerv, weAAwV 
eye, the A€yey doing duty twice—a natural conversational 
irregularity. There is perhaps a reference to the BovAdpevos in 
the BovAerau at e1. (I cannot imagine any reader putting in 
BovAdpevos. Ritter would prefer, of the two, to reject detv rather 
than PovAdpevos; rightly, I think—Apelt, p. 6, comparing 
eruxeipov éeyerv at 780d, suggests that ¢uedAes means 
“ cunctabaris”—i.e. “you wanted to say, but it did not come out.”) 

a2. dxovoov 8) vuv: the main subject of Book III.—the 
elementary form of a state—the roArteias dpx% spoken of in the 
first line of the book—now comes more clearly into view. What 
has been said before enables us to understand the principles on 
which the following judgements are pronounced, and, e.g, the 
meaning of sanity (rwppocivy), and its opposite insanity (dvo.a), 
as applied to the mutual relations of the members of a political 
community. 

d5. adxpov éyew: with this we must supply A€ywv ay ts 
opOas Aéyor. The sentence means: “the former polity has reached 
its fullest development among the Persians; the latter among 
ourselves.” 

a6. xaOdrep cirov I take to refer to the immediately preced- 
ing ¢€ dv ras dAXAas yeyovevas xTA. Stallb. thinks there is a 
reference to the necessity of petéis spoken of at 691de and 692a, 

a7. dvarerouxtApevar: the metaphor is from the blending of 
colours in a woven cloth; cp. below 86346, where the word is 
used to describe the mixing up of two distinct questions. 

d8. Both elements are necessary. Untempered freedom—the 
absence of all authority—means that each man does what he likes. 
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No concerted action of any kind is possible in the state. Un- 
tempered, irresponsible autocracy means that, though the state acts 
as one man, ie. possesses unity, and though, possibly, its actions 
may be guided by Ppdvycis, there is no dtAia.—Aristotle at Pol. 
1266a1 speaks as if Plato had wanted to mix the two elements 
when at their worst, instead of letting them modify each other, 
Authority in any form—eg. in that of aidds, 698 b 5—is, in a 
sense, €x Tupavvidos (uovapxias) yeyovds. 

el. diria pera ppovijrews: as at b4 and ¢3 the two go 
together. Concerted action is not enough, unless there is wisdom to 
direct it. (But it is not to be imagined, he would doubtless add, 
that ppdvnors could accompany unadulterated eAevHepia.) Ritter 
reminds us that at 628 be the danger of ordcvs is mentioned, and 
the necessity of eipjvy Tos: aXXijdovs dpa kat prdopporvyy ; also 
that at 640¢9 a ppovipos apXxwv was said to be as necessary for a 
cvvoveia ovprotay as for an army.—0 67) BovAerar jpiv 6 déoyos 
mpoordrrev: this does not mean that the logos has proved it 
already. The Ath. foretells that this conclusion is inevitable. As 
explained at a7, he investigates failure in the hope that if its 
causes are discovered, the wanderer may be put in the right path. 
Thus at e9 he says, “ we must point out the causes.” 

6. per(ovus 7) ede povov, “overmuch, and to the exclusion of 
the other.”—ra pérpia tovtwv, “the right measure of the two 
elements.” 

e 8. ovTw tws, “succeeded more or less in doing the same,” ie. 
in achieving a proper combination of the two elements. 

694a1. 7a aitia (see above on e1): ie. the causes of their 
later degeneracy. 

a3. 7d péerov ... Hyov: iyov is used, as is ayaydvtwv below 
at 701 e 6 (and perhaps ayovres below 1. 7), in the sense of to take a 
certain course. I have followed Schanz in adopting Hertlein’s 
péoov for the MS. peérprov, mainly because, though it is natural 
enough that Plato should describe the Persians and Cyrus as in a 
state midway between slavery and freedom, it is not natural that he 
should say they had the right amount of slavery; he would have 
found a less obnoxious word than dovAcia to describe the opposite 
of éAevGepia, when urging the necessity of a certain amount of it. 
—paAXov means “ more than at a later time.” 

a5. ereta 6€ GAXwv ToAAGy Seordrar: as immediately 
explained, this circumstance gives a larger scope to the liberality of 
their disposition. 

a6. dpxovres, peradWovres, &yovtes: inasmuch as Pidoe joav 
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has otpati@rac for subject, we must regard these nominatives as 
absolute (ep. Jebb’s note on Soph. Ant. 260, where he says that, 
pira€ éehéyxov pidAaxa is virtually equivalent to a gen. abs.),—In 
the parallel gentence that follows at b 2 we have the gen. abs. in 
the corresponding place. No doubt the variety of construction 
was intentional.—dpyovres may mean the ruling class among the 
Persians, or the Persians proper, regarded as the rulers of the 
subject nations just referred to. 

b4. es 7+: Burnet’s note is: “eis ts LO? (7 s.v.); ed T1O; TULA 
(sed «i s.v. A®).” I have adopted Burnet’s solution of this interest- 
ing puzzle, rather than Schanz’s (who prints tv with A), mainly 
because “able to advise about any matter” makes so much better 
sense here than “at all able to advise.” fs may well have been 
omitted by mistake after rods, though it is difficult to see where 
et came from. Perhaps A corrected his tu to «i tu from a com- 
parison of O or its like, and we must then also suppose that O 
merely omitted the s by mistake. It is curious that in some 
inferior MSS. the s was transposed to the second word, ei tus.— 
Kow.yv KTA.: what wisdom there was in individuals was thus 
available for the community. Cp. vod xov.vwviav below.—These 
counsellors furnish an informal counterpart to the Spartan Senate 
of old men.—ézédwxev is Steph.’s manifestly right correction of the 
MS. dzrédwxev. 

2. pavreia xpdépeOa: a playfully grandiloquent phrase for 
what we should call “ making a shrewd guess.” 

e4. The MS. rotro, if correct, is not the antecedent of dzep, 
but the subj. of déper; it can hardly be both. It is generally 
interpreted : “this (explanation) at all events brings our investiga- 
tion to the goal for which we started.” But surely for this we 
ought to have thy oxeyiv, and the rotrto is awkward. Stallb. 
translates péper piv oxeyrv perducit nobis considerationem ; but the 
rest does not fit in easily. Badham ingeniously suggested rod for 
tovto, “it helps us to consider the thing we started to find.” 
Schanz adopts this, and I follow him. For the rod before a 
relative clause ep. Phaedo 75b1 opéyeras Tov 6 éotw ivov; so in 
Homer B 841 tév of Adpurav épiBddaka vareTaackor, 

c5, pavrevowar: cp. above on ¢2.—Ast is perhaps right in 
preferring 34 vuv to 61) viv. 

c6, Athenaeus, who quotes this passage (xi. 505 a) to show that 
Plato had a spite against Xenophon, has, besides some minor variants, 
girXdrovov for dirddroAwv. Stallb. cps. Apol. 24b MéAnrov tov 
ayabov te kal pirdroAw os pyow. For orparnyds certainly piAd- 
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movos seems a more suitable epithet ; for all that it may not be what 
Plato wrote. Athenaeus, in his coarse abuse of the great philosopher, 
is not likely to have been very careful to quote him exactly—Plato 
doubtless had in mind here the author of the Cyropaedia and the 
Oeconomicus, and meant this, as Ritter says, as a deliberate protest- 
against the system of education described in the former book. 

c7. 7jp0ar: ep. our conversational use of “tackle” (a subject) ; 
it denotes a mere dealing with the subject, not a devoted study of it. 
Hence Ast’s odd for oddév is out of place, ie. there could be no 
heightening of the force of the negative.—It is possible that we 
ought to read for ovdev tdv votv, ovd yrwiodv; Ath. has od 64 
TtLVL OVV. 

d2. evddaipovas . . . kal pakapiovs: the two words occur 
together at Rep. 354a; here they mean “ fortune’s favourites ””— 
specially gifted and guided by a higher power. 

d 3. 7)5y, “from their birth.” 

a4. rovrwv (ovdevds ériecis): this word, which Badham would 
reject, must refer to the advantages implied in the application of 
the words evdaipovas and pakapiovs, “rolling in luxury,” as we 
should say. Cp. 715b8, where tov trovoirwy refers to what is 
implied in the previous rAovous THs. 

6. eraiveiv te dvayKafovra: KTX.: a classical example of such 
conduct in modern literature is furnished by Countess Gruffanulfl’s 
educational methods with the Princess Angelica.—The break in the 
construction, which leaves the pare ‘in the air,” is in the familiar 
conversational style. 

a7. rovottovus tuvds: i.e. “in complete licence.” 

el. yuvaixeiay pev odv xtA., “what could you expect of a 
bringing up by women—women of the royal seraglio—new to their 
high station, with never a man to advise them ?” 

e6, atrois ad... extaro, “was all the time acquiring for 


them.”—But with the “flocks” he did not secure for them the 


shepherd’s training ; a literary conceit. 

695a2. Ast rejected the words Ilepouxjy . . . to éxydvwy as a 
manifestly alienwm additamentum, and Schanz follows him, The 
passage certainly reads on admirably if oxAypav follows otcay, but 
there is this special reason, noticed by Stallb., for thinking Hepouxjy 
genuine, that Mnédixjv at a7 gains special point as a contrast to 
Ilepovxyv ; so that I should only agree to Ast’s rejection, if rv 
Myéixjv were rejected as well. I cannot believe Stallb. is right in 
rejecting only Ilepouxjv. The separation of ob av from its predicate 
o«\npdy (in that case) by the circumstantial absolute clause seems 
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impossibly awkward. The best way out of the difficulty seems 
to be furnished by Burnet’s insertion of two parenthesis marks, one 
after Ilepovxyv, and the other after éexydvwv; oxAnpav «TA. then 
reads as an epexegetical apposition to Hepovxiy. 

a6. tis Aeyopevyns evdatmovias: almost “their boasted pre- 
ciousness,” i.e. the notion that, not being “common human clay,” 
they must be subject to no such restraint or correction as ordinary 
boys receive.—The sentence is very complex: te does not connect 
SuePOappevnv with radevevras—in that case we should have 
had tiv rawefav—but re and kai connect yuvarkov with edvovyxor ; 
madeiav is “ace. of inner object” to mawWevdevtras; the first 
tro clause depends on duepOappevnv (which is merely attributive 
to wadeiav), the second on radevbevras ; tiv Mydixijv is epexegetic 
to (SepOappéevnv) wadeiav. It was not that the Median way of 
education was ruined, but that the education, ruined as aforesaid, 
was a genuine Median one. 

b1. oiovs jv adrodvs cixds yevéoGar: much the same in effect 
as the tovovrous Tuvds at 694d 7. 

b 2. For the absolue use of tapaAaPBovres—cep. our absolute use 
of “to succeed ”—Ast cps. Critias 10943 dua tas Tov rapadapPa- 


vovtwv pOopds; so too tols tapadapPBavover at Ar. Pol. 12858. 


b 3. pecroi goes adverbially with rapaAaBdvres—“ succeeding in 
a state of complete and unbridled self-indulgence.” (Badham says 
map. cannot stand without 77)v dpx7%jv, and pectoé wants a participle, 
e.g. yevouevor, and marks a lacuna after Kipov.) 

b6. dradevoias: a telling substitute here for dvotas or 
dpadias. 

b7, rot Aeyopevov tore evvovxXov: it is not known on what 
authority the Magian pretender is so described. So at Hpist. vii. 
332 a kowwvois 8€ povov THs TOU Mido Te Kal edvodxov XErpwrews. 
—Katappovyocavros agrees in sense with Mzjédwv as well as with 
evvovxou; so at c4 Aapeiou kal tov éxrd. are not to be separated : 
D. was one of the seven. (Valckenaer on Hdt. iii. 86 proposed to 
read €€ for émrd. here.) 

c6. 7 Ady: not story, but the same personified Adyos last 
referred to at 693e1. “Let us see” he says, in effect, “what the 
Adyos has to teach us by the course of events.” Cp. belowe6 ws 
6 “ds Adyos.—A reference to the above-quoted passage from Ep. 
vii—ederEev te [Aapeios] rapdderypa olov xpi) Tov vopobérny Kal 
Baothéa rdv ayabdv yiyverGa.—and a comparison of the descrip- 
tion (at 691 e ff.) of the wise measures adopted for consolidating the 
Spartan constitution, show us that the Ath. is here bringing forward 
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proofs of Darius’s political wisdom ; he shared his own power with 
others, and made his people one in spirit. Like Cyrus, he was 
piAddoroXts. 

c8. H. Richards would add avrds to €Bdopmos, but it is hard to 
see how such a natural addition should have dropped out; and 
éBdopos by itself emphasizes more the fact that D. associated six 
others with himself in the government.—The same division into 
seven satrapies is mentioned at Hp. vii. lc. Hdt. iii. 89 says D. 
divided his kingdom into twenty satrapies, 

c10. kai voépovs ... oixeiv, “and set himself to govern by laws 
of his own making” (whereby he gave his people égalité). 

a2. eis Tov vowov evéder, “regulated by fixed detree.” The 
context (on both sides) shows that D., instead of keeping the tribute 
paid by the subject races, divided it among his Persian subjects ; 
another abandonment of arbitrary power. 

d7. & Aapete . . . KapBionv: Burnet follows Stallb. in 
marking off this passage as an animated—one might almost say 
an agitated—parenthesis ; and this is the best way out of the 
difficulty—o d€ resumes the thread of the interrupted sentence, 
of which Bépéys is the subject, very naturally.—Stallb. compares 
aptly such “tragic” adjurations as that which begins Euripides’s 
Alcestis—& Sdpar *Adpare’ év ois xtX., where the relative 
sentence contains all that is said about the vocative—We might 
paraphrase here: “To think that you should have been blind to 
Cyrus’s blunders !” 

d8. iows is a sort of apology for the strangeness of the 
adjuration—something like an “T think you will admit.” (Steph. 
would read an exclamatory ws for 6s; Ast would reject és; 
Herm. brackets the whole passage—but Hép&s badly wants a 
verb, especially with 6 6€ following; Peipers, Quaest. Crit. de 
Pl. Legg. p. 81, accepts Hermann’s athetesis and rejects 6 dé as 
well ; Badham marks a lacuna after Zep&ys, and Schanz follows 
him.) 

e2. 06€... rabjpacw, “ Xerxes, I say, being a product of 
the same kind of education, duly reproduced Cambyses’ career.” 
(Ast, Lex., gives dweréXeoev the meaning passus est.) 

e4. x ye rocovrov, “ever since,” “from that day to this.” 

e5. rAnv ye ovopare: this, coming ‘after aAnOds, is tauto- 
logical, but apparently Plato could not resist the temptation to 
play with the word péyas. (It is possible that it is not Plato, 
who says it, but a commentator, making explicit the hint which 
already lay in the dA7Ods.) 
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e6. For the MS. réyys Steph., Ast, Herm., and Schanz read 
TUX). But similar genitives oceur at Antiphon, De caede Herodis 
§92 TO pev yap aKotovov apapTypa, @ dvdpes, THS TUXNS cori, 
76 be éxovovov THS Yvopys, and at Thue, i. 142. 9 7d 6€ vavTiKor 
Téxvns eotiv; the gen. is equal to an adjective: “the cause is 
no accidental one.” It is explained, 696a2f., that the same 
effect always follows; and we must supply aitiv éorw with 
6 Kakds Pios.—ds 6 euos Adyos: ep. above on c 6. 

alf. This xaé means and, but those in a2 mean or. The 

father must be excessively rich, and also possess unrestricted sway 
over his fellows. Even then the 7a zoAA¢. allows exceptions ; but 
uf the bringing up is the averizAnktos tpody above described, 
excellence is out of the question. 

a2. “Boy or man, however long he live,” i.e. the effect of the 
bad education will last a lifetime. 

a3. TE vopobern oKerréov, Kal jpiv Se ev TH viv TapovTL: 
the lawgiver, for practical purposes, we, at present, for theoretical. 
Such a remark as this prepares the ground for the dramatic fiction 
of a new Cretan Colony, which serves to mark the transition at 
the beginning of the fourth book from the purely theoretical to 
the practical part of the treatise. 

a6f. All the xai’s in these two lines are or; if the conjunction 
before tpodyy had stood alone, it would probably have been ovée. 
—revig, xtX., “whether to rich or poor, subject or prince.” 

a7. Tpopyy : Boeckh, in confuting Cornarius’s plausible substi- 
tution of apxijy for this word, quotes Ar, Pol. 1294 b22 6poiws 
yap ot tov mrAovoeiwy TpepovTat Tots tov mevytov (of the 
Lacedaemonians). He also says: “Td Kar’ apxas Oeiov est Lycurgus, 
pics dvOpwrivyn, peprypevn cian tii Svvdpe (p. 691 e).”—As 
Ritter says, Aristotle has, at Pol. 1313 a 25 ff., adopted Plato’s 
view of the reason for the durability of the Spartan constitution, 
ie. the division, and other restrictions of personal power. 

b 3. émel ov’ dt TaxVs, “any more, of course, than because he 
is a fast runner.” 

b4. With dperjs must be supplied tipas det efvar trepexovoas 
—‘‘even virtue must not be highly honoured if unaccompanied by 
coppocrtyvy.” 

b8. tdv Adyov axoviwas: we should say, in a similar case, 
“when you have heard my reasons,” but the Greek still refers to 
the logos as,having an external reality and convincing power. 

c2 and 8. These two instances may be regarded as cases of 
the virtue of @pdvncts, the former being of an inferior kind to 
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the latter. In the case of the clever artist aper) is excellence, 
rather than virtue. 

c5. This argument involves the assumption that where 
dixavortvyn is absent, aduxia. must be present; the neutral state 
as to dcx, is put out of consideration. Here swppootvyn is shown 
in what we should call consideration for others. The clever man 
(in any line) might easily take an unfair advantage of his neigh- 
bour, but a sense of justice makes him hold his hand. 

c8. ovde piv KTA.: ie. odde ppv 6 addos pietar ywpis Tod 
oopovetv. 

dl. wotoi .. . Exdorore does not explain what is meant by 
706, but it explains the point of view from which ai év rais 
rodeot Tisnoers are to be discussed : “There is a further question 
which arises, when we are considering the principles on which 
civic honours ought to be bestowed:”—-We have been told above 
that cwdppootvn is a necessary adjunct to all virtue; now we 
are asked, for the purposes of the lawgiver, to appraise this adjunct 
on its own account. 

d4ff. Ath. “Suppose cwppoctvy to exist in a man’s soul by 
itself, unaccompanied by any virtue besides; would it have any 
claim to honour or not ?” 

Meg. “I cannot tell.” 

Ath. “A very proper answer ; for really, if you said yes to 
either of my alternatives, I should think it a mistake.” 

Meg. “It’s just as well then that I answered as I did.” 

Ath. “Quite so: the fact is that what is a (mere) adjunct to the 
things which deserve civic recognition or disapproval, is not of a 
nature to detain us; for the purposes of- our argument we may 
neglect it.” 

Meg. “The adjunct you mean being cwppootyy ?” 

Ath. “Yes. What is important is that whatever, of the things 
outside it, does us, with its help, the most service, that thing 
should be most highly honoured, and what comes next in usefulness 
next. In this way every quality, all down the list, would get its 
due meed of honour in its turn.” As King Lear said to his youngest 
daughter, “Let it be so: thy truth then be thy dower.” But 
though cwfpoctvn is to get no more praise from the public 
than Cordelia gave herself, this does not mean that it is worthless. 
We learnt in Bk. I. that erirndetpata codpootvyns are of great 
importance, and now we see that no virtue can be operative with- 
out it. As a personal virtue, it seems to involve a good deal of 
what we call self-respect. Notwithstanding the colourlessness which 
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the words adAdyov ovyns seem to imply, we shall be wrong if we 
attach a merely negative significance to the word. The cédpwv 
Woxijs €€ts (63107) means more than the power of stopping at the 
right place.—At 710a we shall see that Plato speaks of two kinds 
of cwppoctvy, a higher and a lower, an instinctive, and a philoso- 
phical one. 

9. apa pédos: cp. Phil. 28 b 9, iva pydev . . . eEapapta- 
vovtes mapa pédos PbeyEwpeOa 1, Ath. 687b Llappdows 8 6 
(wypados, kairep rapa pédos brep Tv EavTod TeXVIV TpLpicas. 

dll. dv is omitted in O (though inserted in the margin) ; 
Boeckh seems to have been the first of the moderns to put it into 
the text, though it stands in A and Cod. Voss.—We must not press 
the addition ka? dripiac so as to make it imply that some dishonowr- 
able things need this adjunct in order to be truly dishonourable, 
nor even that he has in mind any similar adjunct of dishonourable 
things; probably he only means, “and which lack honour in its 
absence.” 

a2. vouoberov . . . Tatra diaveverv: it will be re- 
membered that in the short sketch of the lawgiver’s work given at 
6316 ff., great stress is laid on the Weyer te dpOGs Kal erawveiv 
dv aitav vopwv (632 a2—cp. also 631 e2 tipndvra opOds . . . Kat 
atiydfovra). The great thing for the state, as for the man, is that 
it should like and dislike the right things. 

a5ff. Leaving to the practical lawgiver the arrangement of 
detail, we will content ourselves with dividing the objects of public 
recognition into three main classes, in descending order of merit. 

a7. ered?) . . . eriOvpnrai: i.e. we, as theorizers, shall not be 
content without arriving at some positive conclusion about the 
laws (therefore we will go so far as to classify them roughly, by 
merit).—As Stallb. says, the words dsarepeiv . . . Tpira are 
epexegetic of tpry7) duedetv. 

a10. A has Aeyoper, L, O, and Stobaeus A€yoper. 

bi. For the conjunction of tenses in op(erOai Te Kal evdaipo- 
viewy Boeckh eps. Ar. Pol. 1331625 tiHv péAdovoay ever Oar 
mroAw pakapiav Kal roAitever Oar KadOs. 

b 2. cori dé opOGs: Boeckh eps. Euthyphr. 2d opOds yap éott, 
Hipparchus 22741 op0ds & éori, Crat. 388c¢5 xkadros 8 eoriv, 
where, as here, an expression has to be supplied from the 
immediately antecedent words: ‘what I mean by doing this in 
the right way is... ” ; 

b3. This threefold division of good things, which has been 
largely adopted by later moralists (e.g. Arist. Hth. Nic. 1098 b 18 ; 
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and Cic. De off. iii. 6. 28, “quam omnia incommoda subire, vel 
externa, vel corporis, vel etiam ipsius animi,” where the contrasted 
evils are given just as at Gorg. 477 b—otKobv Xpynpatov Kat 
odparos Kat Wux7s Tpiov OvTMV, TpLTTas eipnkas movypias, 
teviav, vorov, dduxiay ;), is said to have been Pythagorean in origin. 
The Neydpevel at b 6 isa hint that some part at least of the definition 
of the classes is not the speaker’s own. 

b 4. xeirOar: as often, the passive of riHévac—this time, of 
TiGévat in the sense of reckon as. 

b6. rovtwr extds Paiverv, “to overstep the limits imposed by 
this scheme”; tovtwy here stands vaguely for something in the 
context, as at 694d 4. 

b7. cis Tuysds .. . Xpipara rpodyovra: it would appear from 
this that material wealth is at least not to be honoured ; it is even 
conceivable that the author meant it to be a disgrace. At 741e7 
it is laid down that no citizen is to possess any money. At b2 
above dtipiat are spoken of as well as tial, and the word may 
mean disgrace, though it may perhaps mean merely the absence of 
honour. (At 83lal1 Kat Tots pev tipds, Tots 5€ arypias Siavepwv 
opOas, it clearly means positive disgrace.) In either case we might 
translate this passage: “‘either by promoting wealth to be a 
recipient of honour, or by raising, through honours, any member 
of the inferior classes of goods into a class above.” (Jowett takes 
eis Tipas mpodyoura to mean putting first; he translates, “by 
giving money the place of honour.”) 

C1. otf dcvov obre moAutiKdy, “as bad in statecraft as it is in 
morality.” 

c6. Schanz recurs to the old accentuation in Ilepo@v épi, 
taking wépt to govern Ilepoav only, and not, as Ast says, THs 
moXuTeias. Teprov Tépt would thus = Tlepoxijs. But the analogy 
of 676c6 tavTns 51) epi AdBoper, et Svvaipeba, Tis petaBohijs 
THY aitiav, and 691b2 rovrov rept rod wafous Tis yevérews, are 
in favour of taking the construction here to be 7 dutoKeyxus rept 
ths Ilepr@v rodureias. Cp. above on 685 ¢ 2. 

c7. A has eri éwi éru; the scribe himself seems to have thought 
that the eri had been doubled by mistake, for he put dots under 
the first, and a line under the second. (At the same time he did 
not venture to erase either.) Burnet apparently accepts this view, 
and mentions Schneider’s ért érn as a possible emendation of ext 
ett. To this Apelt, p. 6, objects eed that the Persian decline 
was not steady ‘“‘from year to year”; there were ups and downs. 


He prefers to regard A’s reading as a ‘defaced form of three words, 
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and these he suggests were ewe. cireiv évié: “to put it shortly ” 
comes in very well after “has led us to make a long disquisition ” 
(c5). He eps. Hdt. iii. 82 evi S& ere’ ravra ovAAaBdvra «ireiv, 
Laws 718 ¢ év évi reprAaBdvra eirety ata oidv tive tpor@, and 
81la9 ri dy rept rovTwv evi Adyw Ppdfwv cio’ adv ixavov; 
Whatever view be taken of this dark passage, ér. must be wrong. 
The state of the Persian constitution is not represented as being bad 
to begin with. The only proposed emendation which would keep it 
is Ast’s eri Zep£ou ér1, but that gives a sense unsatisfactory on 
other grounds. We want here a general summing up of the result 
of the discussion, not a repetition of a single incident of it. I 
venture to print Apelt’s suggestion in preference to any other. 

c8. ro cAciOepov ... mode: that is, they (the Persians) 
acted in direct violation of the directions given to the lawgiver 
in 693b3 ff. dre woAw éAevOepav te civar Sei, Kat eudpova Kal 
eavty pidnv. Cp. also 695d 2 ff. (of Cyrus) didiav ropifwv Kal 
Kowwviav racw Ilépoats. 

d 1—698a 3. As Stallb. says, it is the re after drav in d6 
which corresponds to o¥@ in d2; the first part deals with the 
conduct of the potentates, the second (Gray te xrX.) with that of 
the people—aXX’ evexa THs abrov apxjs goes with BovAcdveras ; 
the subj. to y@vrat is dpxovres, supplied from 1 TOV apydvTwv 
Bovry; pid goes in sense with wdAes as well as with Oy; 
the re after €yOpos is “and in consequence.”—For pucotvtes 
purotvras cp. Rep. 417b pucodvres Se 52) Kal pucovpevor, and 
below 763a5 diaxovotyrés te kai dvaxovotpevor, and Soph. Aj. 
1134 with Lobeck’s note. (I see no reason to follow Schanz in 
making a lacuna after apy7s, and rejecting the forcible purotvras. 
At most I would put a (—) after dpxjjs and another after katap6. 
to mark the looseness of the construction. After purotvtes there 
is an erasure in A of something (? 6rav), and the last eight letters 
of purotvra: Otay extend beyond the line into the margin. This 
looks as if A at first omitted pucodvrar—a natural blunder. 
Hug would excise from zvpt to pucotvres..—We may translate : 
“Patriotism has vanished. On the one hand the mind of the 
potentates does not think of the good of their subjects and the 
people, but only of the establishment of their own authority, so 
that, if they imagine it will do themselves the least good, when 
oceasion occurs, they overturn and burn with fire cities and tribes 
of friendly people, and, in consequence, hate and are hated with a 
deadly and pitiless hatred. On the other hand, when they come 
to want the common people to fight in their defence, they find 
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there is no sort of union among them, and no zeal to make them 
risk their persons in battle. Masters of countless millions, they 
cannot command a single soldier. They hire outsiders, as if they 
had no subjects of their own, and actually fancy that strangers 
and hirelings will be their salvation. Besides all this, there is 
a folly which they cannot avoid, for they proclaim by their 
actions on each occasion that whatever counts in the state as 
honourable and precious is as nothing in comparison with gold 
and silver.” 

698a9. The older MSS. all have rept tiv ris “Arrixgs at 
mwoAure(as, and so Burnet prints it. If Plato wrote this he must 
have intended to put in éAevGepiav, but, as he puts in €AevGepia 
in another construction, it seems the best thing to omit the 
tiv. Late MSS. and all edd. but Burnet alter woAureias to 
ToXureiav. 

a10. Though at a5f. ra epi ye Ilepoov seems to be the 
subject of réAos éxérw, and ws ovx opOds dvorxetrar to be 
epexegetic of Ta, it seems better here to take dvefeAGety (“to set 
forth”) as governing the following ws clause directly, and to take 
Ta wept “Arrixns roActeias as adverbial—* with respect to the 
Athenian constitution.” 

bil. Here we have two prepositional phrases depending on 
nouns: dw) wacGv dapxyov on éAevbepia, and if érépwv on 
apx7ns. In the latter case, as Stallb. says, a simple gen. would 
have left it doubtful whether it was subjective or objective; the 
expression used leaves no doubt that government by, not 
government of, is meant. The quasi-compound adjective pérpov 
exovons adds to the effect of complewity given by the sentence. 
(Ast ingeniously, but wrongly, proposed to read tperépas for id’ 
ETEpwv.) 

b3. For the dat. governed by the verbal noun érifeous ep. 
on 633¢2. 

b5. €k tymparov ... tertdpwv: we must not press this 
ex to mean that officials of any kind might come from any of the 
four classes of Solon’s timocracy. Members of the fourth class were 
members of the electing assembly, but might not be elected them- 
selves to any office, while some high offices were confined to 
members of the highest class, é« then means “on a basis of,” and, 
to those who knew, the mention of dpyxaé in this connexion would 
convey the notion that in some way certain offices were confined 
to certain classes; cp, Rep. 553a éx Tipnpdtwv exovra Tods 
apxovras.—kal dSearoris eviiv tis aidés: a practical expression, 
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“besides, we had a conscience ; we were still the thralls of shame.” 
(“ Reverence still held sway in our hearts.”) 

b8. yevouevov: the hugeness is spoken of as making itself 
apparent on sea and land.—dzopov, “helpless”; a case of the 
transference of a characteristic proper to a person to something in 
connexion with that person. So at 873¢ an aicyvv7 is spoken of 
as dzropos Kat aBuvos; so we talk of “hopeless despondency,” or a 
“hopeless malady.” Here, and below 699 b 4, desperate will trans- 
late it. Some inferior MSS. have depov. (Ast is not far wrong, 
pace Stallbaum, in explaining it to mean invincible.) 

clf. The greatness of the fear made the people humble, and 
so law-abiding, and dependent on the wisdom of their rulers, 
besides cementing the ties of a common citizenship. 

c3. odddpa didéia: ep. above 639 b ofddpa yuvarxov, 791 ¢ 5 
TavreA@s raidwv, Rep. 434¢ pdédwora Kaxovpyia, and Rep, 564a 
ayav SovAciav. Schanz follows Ald. in reading the adj. epodpa. 

d1. prpidot cvyvais: rather a dat. of effective accompaniment 
than a dat. of the instrument; “‘at the head of his countless 
myriads,” 

d4. For apa, “actually,” following ydép ep. Prot. 315¢8 
eredrper yap dpa Kat IIpddicxos 6 Keios. (It is the same dpa 
which an old-fashioned Homeric scholar is said to have insisted 
on translating as “God help them!” in the phrase Tpwes pa; a 
parenthetic “bless us!” though too conversational, would render 
it here.)—caynvetoacev : Goodwin, M. and T. § 675, “an indirect 
quotation with é6rv or és and the opt. is sometimes followed by an 
independent opt. (generally introduced by ydp), which continues 
the quotation as if it were itself dependent on the 6re or ds.” 
Cp. Phil. 58b; at Phaedo 96b an opt. is so used when giving 
somebody else’s opinion, though no é7u or ws clause has gone 
before it. 

a5. Hermann would read os for the simple article, and thus 
remove the asyndeton. 

d6. «cite kal dry ddixero: a euphemism for eire Wevdzjs. 

el. ovdeis: Hdt. (vi. 108) says the Plataeans joined the Ath. 
in full force. 

e2. Cp. above 692d 6. . 

e3. ov yap iopev Acyopevov : apparently “for I am not aware 
that the cause is stated.” 

e4. & ody, “be that as it may,” “for whatever reason.”—As at 
707 ¢ 2 Schanz rejects the év before Mapadov.. 

e5. I think Acydpevar goes with deiAai as well as with 
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raparkevai ; ‘reports kept reaching us of immense preparations and 
never-ceasing threats on the part of the great king.” 

e7. véos (de) kal aodpds 6 tds avrod, “his son, with all the 
fire of youth”; the adjs. are predicative, 

699a5. ovte yap BonOjcew adrois ovdéva: this ovre corre- 
sponds to the xaé before kata OdAattav in bil. He has just. said 
the Athenians saw no way of avoiding destruction, whether they 
stayed on land, or took to the sea. Then he enlarges on these two 
points: (1) if they stood their ground they would get no help, and 
(2) if they tried to sail away they would be intercepted. There is 
a break in the construction after oddéva: peuvnpevoe goes back to 
the ayjocavrTo, to which, in sense, BonOjoew is subordinate. 
Schanz and Burnet mark this by parenthesis marks before 
pepvnpévor and after yav ain Als 

bl. 76 ye Kata ynv: the ye gives the effect of “so much for 
their chances by land.” 

b4. dopov, “desperate”; ep. above 698 b 8. 

b 5. ws €& ardpwv Kat Tore efaiveto yever Oar 7d viKHTaL paxo- 
peévous, “and remembered how desperate the chances of success in 


_the field had looked then”; épaivero, in quasi-reported speech, 


refers to a time previous to that of ovvevdovr, and must therefore 
be rendered in English by a pluperfect,—eé da. . . . ep. yev.: lit 
“how victory in fight had seemed to emerge from a hopeless state 
of things”; ie. e€ dmdépwv is merely a variety of expression for 
aTTOpOV. 

b6. ext dé ris EAridos OXotpevor Tavrns : “ dppety sive dxeir Oat 
ert aykvpas dicunt Graeci, ut in notissima Demosthenis sententia 
ovK ert THS avTHS Oppet Tots ToAAois, ubi subaudiendum dyxvpas 
monet Harpocration. Et cum spes aptissime per ancoram 
significetur, facillima translatione dicunt, ér’ €Aridos oxeioOan, 
unde in proverbium abiit.” Porson on Orest. 68, who cites Ar. 
Eq. 1244 and this passage, and Plut. Non posse suad. ch. 26. 6 
(Wyttenb. p. 505 °) KaiTOL VEws pev exrecov eriBarns Siadvbetorns 
<ér’> eédridos oyeirai twos, as yy TporéEwv Td copa Kal 
diavnEopevos. Neil on Eq. 1244 agrees with Casaubon that in 
the phrase éx’ éAridos 6yeirAar the metaphor is of a man on a 
raft, and he cps. Phaedo 85d éxt rovrov dxovpevos domrep ext 
oxedias. Certainly Plutarch did not use the metaphor with the 
consciousness of its coming from the use of an anchor; a ship- 
wrecked swimmer would not fare any better for being anchored. 
Still I can hardly believe Porson to have been wrong in such a 
matter. 
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ce2f,. The noms. 6 ¢dfos 6 wapov ... OTE... yeyovws are 
in explanatory apposition to tatra mdvra. Both kinds of fear 
helped to unite the populace. F.H.D. suggests that ov... 
exéxTyvTo is a “ gloss,” dovAcvovres being taken from the foll. SovAe- 
ve_v. Badham rejects the words €k tov vouwv tov. They involve 
a tautology, but it is difficult to see who could have inserted them. 
An author‘does sometimes say the same thing twice over, in slightly 
different language, if he wants to lay special stress on the idea 
conveyed. Certainly there is no idea in the Laws to which Plato 
attaches such importance as to this, ie. that loyalty to good laws 
begets a good character. It was this loyalty, he says, to the laws 
and institutions of a better time that made the Athenians of that 
day what they were. 

c5. Cp. 647a8f. vopobérys . . . Tovtov tov PdBov ev tywH 
peylory veBer.—Cp. the scriptural use of the word fear, eg. 
“the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 

C6. is 6 Setdds eAe’Oepos Kai apoBos* dv et TéTE pr) Sos 
éaBev, ovk av rote TuveAOOv jptvaro, “from which (kind of fear) 
the timorous man is (by nature) free and immune; and yet, had it 
not been for his seizure by a fear on that occasion, the timorous 
man would never have joined the army, and repelled the foe.” 
For dfoBos with a cognate gen. cp. 647¢3 dfoBov ... PdBov 
ToAAGv tiwvev.—ov: the rel. clause has here, I think, an 
adversative force—déos éAaBev: used with the consciousness that 
it was an epic phrase (cp. the Hom, déos efAev), and, moreover, 
that 8éos had a literary connexion with aidés. Cp. O 657 
ioxe yap aidas kat déos, the verse from the Cypria quoted at 
Euthyphro 121 iva yap déos évOa Kat aidds, and Soph. Aj. 1073— 
1083, the passage which begins ov yap ToT ovr’ dv ev wéAEL vopoe 
blak hepowr ay évOa pur) nabecrhien déos, and associates déos with 
aicxtvn—tThe idea of the fight with fear—which here results in 
the mastering of the first kind of fear by the second—has occurred 
above at 647¢10 TH pev Seria TH ev atT@ rpoopaydpevov Kal 
vikovTa avriyy Sel TeAcov otw yiyver Oar rpds avdpecav.—After a 
careful] consideration of the ten or more emendations proposed in 
various parts of this passage, I have come to the conclusion that 
they all present difficulties at least as great as those in the text ; 
and so, I am glad to see, has O. Apelt (p. 6); only he accepts 
Schanz’s statement that A has 7 6 decAds, and he proposes to read 
HO Sedds €A. Kai dp. But Burnet, who comes after Schanz, 
assures us that A, like all the other MSS., reads ijs. (The chief 
emendations are: 7s 6 dodAos Heindorf and Ast, }s 6 djpos Herm., 
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<td> tore Heind., Sjmos for dos Badham, pydets for pa Seos 
Stallb., 7 6 Sijyos Schanz, 6 for év Ritter; Schmidt would reject 
Kai doBos and ovveA Gur.) 

2. ijav éxactos: if Sos had been the true reading at 
either place above, it would not have been necessary to alter the 
subject to yer Exagros here. 

d3-e6. Meg. “What you say is not only very true, but there 
is also a special fitness in its being said by you as an Athenian” 
Ath. “There is a special fitness about my words, Megillus; I 
mean that it is right to tell that story te you, borm as you are to 
an inheritance in your ancestors’ character. Moreover, I want you 
and Cleinias to consider what my story has to do with law- 
making” (lit. “if I am saying what has in any degree”—7s—“an 
appropriateness to vouolecia”). “For my disquisition is not made 
for the story’s sake, but for the reason I mention” (Le to help us 
to understand the right principles of vouo@ecia). “It is imterest- 
ing: (lit. “just look !”) just as, in a way, our fate was the same as 
that of the Persians, though they reduced the populace to absolute 
slavery, and we, on the other hand, drove our masses towards 
absolute freedom, so our discourse of a little time back turns out 
in a way very useful (towards deciding) how and what ought to be 
said next.” > 

a6. Ast would read xowwvov 6) Tv ratpioy yeyovera Giver 
He was partly led to this by the fact that zatpgew (for zaTépwv) 
was (apparently) the only MS. reading he knew. 

a8. H. Steph alters ri to ra, Schanz rejects it; Wagner reads 
xpoojKov for zpoojxovra—all quite unnecessary changes. 

e1. Most interpreters take ob A€yw G&vexa to mean “with a 
view to the object of our discussion.” It seems more natural to 
take (rovrov) 6 Xéyw to mean “what I mentioned just now.” 

e2. zairdy wafos: ie. national deterioration and decay— 
The plpf. cvp8eS8yxe—in which Schanz may well be right in 
introducing the augment—does not imply that the proces of 
deterioration took place at Athens sooner than in Persia; it marks 
the time of the events as previous to that of the verb cipymévo: ict, 

e3. For A’s dyovot, L and O have dyayoure ; 

e5. The chief difficulty in this passage is in the apparent 
inadequacy of xaA@s cipnyevoe as an introduction to the sub- 
ordinate os A€yeper. All through the paragraph the idea of | 
fitness and correspondence has been prominent: this may imeline us — 
to read into xaAds the notion “aptly,” ie, in this case, “soas to 
give an indication.” (Ficinus puts in “demonstrant.”) This is 
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better than, with Schanz, to suppose a lacuna after tovvTedOev (to 
which he affixes a mark of interrogation, having previously made 
00 Aéyw evexa depend on dpare, and accepted Badham’s ov yap ; 
for yap before éwe.d7).—Hug proposed 7) ydp ; Ritter té yap; Ast 
at one time was for rejecting TOs . . . TovvTetHev ; Wagner sus- 
pected of mpoy. . . . eipnpevor 

70044, tiwv Kips: as we might say, “master of the 
situation” ; tuvwy is neuter.—The tpdrov Tuva apologizes for the 
apparent contradiction in xy edovAevoe. (Some take tTiwv to 
be mase., and supply vopwv.) 

a7. wept tiv povoixyv: cp. above on 685c2, The danger 
of innovations in music is described in much the same way at Rep. 
424 bed.—-zporov: he is here answering the question “what laws 
have you in your mind?” not “what laws were they slaves to?” so 
that rp@rov gives the logical and not the temporal order, “in the 
first place.” Though the so-called slavery did not begin with 
the music, the first indication of the lawless temperament was, he 
says, visible in this domain. How significant and how important 
a tendency to lawlessness in music is, can be seen by readers of 
Book II. and of the above-cited passage of the Republic, where 
Plato emphasizes its importance as a main element in the influences 
formative of character and disposition. But there was more in it 
than that, as we shall see at 701a: along with and as the result 
of the presumption of the uneducated mob to disregard the 
established rules and criteria of musical art, the mob grew conceited, 
and this conceit, politically speaking, poisoned their freedom, and 
made democracy dangerous. Men no longer had a proper respect 
for the judgement of their superiors. 

a9-c 7. Suppynpevn . . . €yfyvero, “our music in those days 
was divided into definite kinds and styles; one kind of song was 
used to address the gods, and was called tyvor; as a counterpart 
to this came a different kind of song, which might well have been 
called Opijvor; of a third kind were raiwves; still another—so-called, 
I take it, because describing the birth of Dionysus—was named 
diOvpapos. And they used this very word voyou to describe a 
fifth kind: these they further distinguished as kiOapwdcxoi (for 
the lyre). Now these distinctions of kind, and others like them, 
were binding; you could not set any song to any kind of tune 
_ which did not belong to it. Moreover the authority to take 
cognizance of these rules, to pronounce judgement in accordance 
with them, and punish those who offended against them, was not 
the catcall, or the discordant outcries of the gallery, as it is now, 
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nor the clapping of hands either, to signify applause. No: the 
educated part of the audience had made it a rule, as far as they 
were concerned, to listen in silence throughout a performance, 
and there was the reminder of the official’s rod to keep order 
among the children and flunkeys (their attendants) and the mass 
of the populace.” 

bl. «dy and cxjpara here seem used in the same sense as 
efdos and tpdroe at Rep. 424¢ cidos yap Kady povorkijs 
petaBddrrewv edrAaBntéov as év 5AM Kuvdvvetovta* oddapod yap 
KLVOUVYTAL MOVTLKHS TpOTOL GvEev TOALTLKOV VOLO pMEeyioToV. 

b 2. Of the two readings rotrm A and rotro L and O, the 
former is manifestly the correct one.—On the other hand I think 
a corrector of O was right in changing the a\Xo after efjv into 
dAAw at b'7. The original scribe was misled by familiarity with 
the phrase dAXo eis GAA “indiscriminately.” If A L and O— 
and dda rad avriypada, ace. to the scribe of O—are right, we 
must suppose Plato to have been guilty of a vulgar error. (So 
also in the case of Aristotle, De part. anim. 663 b 31.) 

b3. dy éxadAeoev and perhaps pddira imply that the term 


Opijvor, as thus applied, did not date from these early times. 


b5. The ofuax possibly does not imply doubt in the speaker’s 
mind as to the subject, but as to the reason for the name 
d:0vpapBos. The apposition is a strange one, anyhow. (Can 
yéveows possibly be used in the sense of “a production ”—“a 
Dionysiac product” ?)—védpovs: the so-called Nomes must have 
been, as Wagner and Apelt say, something like the German 
Chorale, and, from their solemn character were necessarily accom- 
panied by the lyre—This use of the term Jaw in music seems to 
Plato, in a way, to clinch his argument; cp. below 722e1 and 
7996 10 ff., Plut. De mus. 1133b¢e.—The applicability of words 
denoting fixed standards or rules to music is evident in many 
languages. E.g. our canon (Gr. xavwv) denotes a composition 
written strictly according to rule. (Grove’s Dict. of Music, s.v. 
canon.) It is amusing to read at Arist. Probl. 19. 28 (919 b 38) 
that the véuor which were sung were so called because, in illiterate 
ages and peoples, actual laws were sung—like versified Latin 
gender rules. 

b6. Gdnv ds Tiva Erépay, “regarding them” (i. the Nomes) 
“as a special kind of song”; merely a _variety of the previous 
@dqs Erepov «idos. (Ritter pronounces ws, and Apelt eTépav, as 
inexplicable, and the latter proposes to read iepay for érépav.) : 

b 7. See above on b 2. Hen 
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cl. tovrwy depends on xtpos; Ast well compares a similar 
gen. and infin. with xvpios at Dem. Adv. Aristocr. 689 (sub fin.) 
T) Kupiy Tov Pdpwv yevopevp tTa€ar.—I have thought it well to 
put a comma after tovtwv. For the loosely connected epexegetic 
infins. ep. below 790 ¢ 3, Rep. 416 a6 (with Adam’s note), 443 b 8, 
Gorg. 513 e (with Thompson’s note), Tim. 33.4, Phaedr. 242 b. 


700C 


c5. trois pev yeyovdo. wept waidevoww: a vague phrase for - 


what we should call “the cultured classes ””—“ those who moved 
in educated circles,”—yeyovevat mept =the Lat. versari in; for a 
similar phrase cp. Phil. 33¢5 kat pay TO ye erepov elSos Tov 
mdovav 0 THs Wux7As adths épapev etvar did pvipns wav eos 
yeyovds, so Theag. 130 b du’ arrexGeias éyeyover. (Ast and others 
take the words to mean the body of teachers and educational officials 

—*those engaged in education.”)—For maidevorus in the sense of 
culture cp. Prot. 349.43 maweboens Kal apeTns diddoKadov, Tim. 
532 érel peréxere TOV KaTa TaldevoLV OOOv. 

c 6. avrois: emphatic, “with their own ears,” Riddell howevef, 
Digest § 222, takes it as a mere “ pronominal ambi 
... OxAw: ep. Rep. 397d 7. 

dl. ravr’: adverbial, “in these respects”; it goes with 
apxerOar.—oitw tetaypévws, “so strictly.” (If any alteration 
of the text is to be proposed, I should venture to suggest tor’ 
for ravr’.) 

a4. dices . . . ySovns, “ignorant, in spite of all their 
poetical gifts, of what is right and proper in the Muses’ domain, 
frenzied victims of an unhappy itch for pleasure.” This censure 
applies to both words and tune. Aristoxenus, as quoted by 
Athenaeus (xiv. 632 b), echoes it thus: kal ra Gearpa exBeBap- 
Bdpwrau Kat eis peyaAnv diapGopav rpoeAnjAvdev 1) ravdnpos 
airy povorxy. See also the quotation from the same author 
made by Plut. De mus. 1142 b, where Telesias of Thebes is said 
to have forsaken the old school of Pindar and others for that of 
Philoxenus and Timotheus, with disastrous effects. 

a6. Kepavvivres xtX.: cp. Plut. De mus. 1133 b od yap e&qv 7d 
raavwdy ovtw roveic Par Tas K’Oapwdias ws viv, oBdE peTahéperv TAS 
dppovias Kat Tods pudpors. 

el. povoixjs . . . opOdryta, “without intending it, they 
were guilty of so far slandering their art as to assert, in their 
folly, that there was no such thing as right or wrong in music : 
the one proper criterion was the pleasure of the hearer, be he 
gentle or simple.” 
 e@3. cite BeAtiwy cite xelpwv av ein tis: thet syntax is 
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peculiar; dy ey seems to be the reported-speech form of the 
iterative av av :—6 kpivov av iv PeAtiov tus, “the arbiter would 
be (on occasion) a man of some consideration”; this, quoted from 
somebody else’s mouth, might be (671) or (ei) BeAtiwy tis ein av 6 
kpivwv. It is not parallel to the eizep... wewHotuny dy at 
Prot. 329 b (which is itself not free from suspicion), for that is in 
direct speech, and the main verb is a present (Goodwin, M. and T. 
§ 506). . 

e4. It is clear from the context that rouwrai and roujpara 
are here used of musical composers and compositions in the first 
place, though the same artist “sets” (€rvAéyer), to the hetero- 
geneous musical medley, words of an equally extravagant kind 
(rovovrovs). 

e5. rapavopiav: at the same time that these lawless poets 
gave the mob (ot zoAXo/) an unfounded conceit in their own 
judgement, they discredited the principles on which alone a true 
jtidgement could be passed. 

701 a3. Gearpoxparia: as we might say, “Tom, Dick, and 
Harry usurped the critics chair.” Cp. Hamlet 1. ii, 26 “the 
censure of the which one” (ie, “the judicious”) “must in your 
allowance o’erweigh a whole theatre of others.”— 6d) O et s.v. A2: 
av A,” Burnet. 

a 3-a 7. “For even though a democracy had arisen, if confined 
to music (€v aiT7 pdvov), and to properly educated men, it would 
have done no great harm; but, as it was, it did not stop at 
music, and the notion that every man was an authority on every 
subject, and was above all rules, this. was the notion which got 
the upper hand among us, and Education had to give way 
to it.”.—For this sense of cvvedeoreto cp. 690b8f. ererOar 
pev Tv dvervetypova .. . Tov dé hpovovyta HyeioGai Te Kat 
dpXELV. 

a4. “airy L (ut vid.): éavt7 A O,” Burnet.Again at a5 
A and O have tpiv,a manifest error for 7uiv, but no good MS, 
has the latter, and some omit the pronoun altogether. 

a7. apofo.: without the right kind of fear, that is, of which 
we heard so much at the end of Bk. I. Pope expresses a good 
deal of the same idea when he says “For fools rush in where 
Angels fear to tread.” 

a8. 7d yap «rA., “for what is it but shocking impudence, 
when a man disregards the opinion of his betters out of a self- 
conceit that is begotten of liberty grown over-bold ?” 

b 2. droreroApnpévns: Ast cps. Plut. Galba 1064 (ch. 25) 
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dea THY OALyOTHTA TOY aroTeTOApHpevwv (of men engaged in a 
desperate venture). 

b6. eropévyn taity hevyew: for éropéevyn taiTy 1) éAevOepia 
Tov pevyew ; a remarkable instance of the power of leaving out 
words recently uttered in a parallel construction. 

b7. L (and two minor MSS.) have vovOérnow here for the 
vowobernow of the rest. Badham restored vovférynow as a 
conjecture. (The same restoration may probably be made at 
Plutarch, Galba, ch, 18, where we read €ddxer yap ovK adrds 
doo repeiv povos GAXa vopobereivy Kal diddoKew Tos pe? abrdv 
avroxpdropas. ) 

b8f. eyyts Tov Tédovs odowy, and rpds aire 75) TO TéAeu are 
metaphors from the stadium. Freedom is running a race to 
perdition, and the two stages described are the semi-final, and the 
final. . 

clff. zpos... xaxov, “in their final stage they are con- 
temners of oaths, and pledges and of everything sacred and divine, 
and they present (to the world) the spectacle of the Titanic nature 
of which the old stories tell us—how they had to return to their 
old quarters, and pass a cruel time of unending woe.”—Or, if 
erel émi be read, “for they had to return etc.” (H. Steph. puts 
in Gore before éri ; Ast said dare should be supplied in thought ; 
Stallb. said it was not needed at all; Schanz writes ddixopevors, 
but all, apparently, take the words to refer to the degenerate 
“liberals.” The only possible explanation of the waAcv (in that 
case) that occurs to me is to suppose Plato to share the view 
expressed by Dio Chrys. xxx. p. 550 6te tod tov Tirdver 
aipatos eopev nets dravtes ot dvOpwror (whence the enmity of 
Heaven).)—riv Aeyopevny is “as related in the old stories,” and I 
believe emi ra avTa . . . kaxov to refer to the Titans, and to 
depend on something to be supplied in thought from Aeyopérny. 
In the form of the story here referred to the Titans were punished 
for some offence by being sent to Tartarus. They escaped, fought 
with the Olympian Gods (their superiors), were beaten, and sent 
back to Tartarus (or worse), to stay. It is a state of eternal 
punishment like this to which those who abuse their liberty are 
condemned, kat pupovpevors then means, by implication, “and 
giving a representation of their fate.” (Possibly an éwet has been 
lost before éwi; cf. Prot. 353 a 2.) 

c3. €. kal pupovpévors: these datives like otow go with 
ylyvour av, but would sound like absolute datives.' 

c6. éxdorore dvaAapBavew =“ constantly pull up.” 
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c7. Kextnpévov and depdpevov agree with the subject to 
dvaAapPdverv, ie. “oneself,” and the ordua is one’s own mouth 
which speaks the Adyos (Stallb. takes ay. 7d or. to be “unbridled in 
mouth,” and to refer to the Adyov)—with a glance at the previous 
metaphor—, then directly, the Adyos itself is pictured again as a 
runaway horse. Op. Prot. 338 a éepetvar kal yxadaoar Tas Hvias 
tots Aéyous, Eur. Bacch. 385 axaXdivwv oropatwv avopov T adpo- 
civas 7) TéAos SveTvxia, Aristoph. Ran. 838 aydAwwov ordpa; so 
we talk of “letting one’s tongue run away with one.” 

dl. dré twos dvov meceiv: probably no more than a 
picturesque and familiar expression for “get a fall” Some 
commentators take the proverb to imply clumsiness, others blindness 
to one’s own advantages (cf. Ar. Nub. 1274). A Land O have vod, 
O? 6vov. The mistake was probably not accidental, but due to a 
misunderstanding of some grammarian’s note to the effect that 
often—e.g. in the passage from the Clouds—dam’ évev was meant to 
be heard as did vod. 

a2. ydpw évexa: a clear case of conflation. I should follow 
Vat. 177, Schanz, and others in rejecting évexa. Boeckh p. 197 
says: “Tllud autem cognovi, numquam iungi duas praepositiones 
éx tapaAAyjAov, nisi quarum alterutra possit absque casu scribi, 
ita ut adverbii teneat locum.” (The passages cited by Stallb. in 
defence of the text admit either of special explanation, or of a 
likely emendation.) 

d7. chéfapev: 693b3. Of the three objects, the first two 
correspond accurately enough to the Liberté and Fraternité of the 
early French Republicans ; but the mind in Plato’s state is shown 
chiefly in the renouncement on the part of the multitude of any 
claim to intellectual Kgalité. See especially 689 b2f., where the 
absence of the disposition to obey the wise is called dvova, 
693c¢ and Rep. 431d fi. 

el. rovtwr évexa 57, “it is to secure these objects that, ete.” 
—The ace. pl. roAcreias has, in the place of the do or dirras 
which we should expect, rv te 6. kal tiv €X. in semi-agreement 
with- it. Ficinus translates “duas gubernationwm species,” and 
somewhat so, to preserve the order and emphasis, must we trans- 
late in English. But this does not prove that Boeckh (p. 197) is 
right in holding that Plato must have written dvo ein roXureéas. 
There is no need, indeed, of the passages he quotes (e.g. below 735 a 5) 
to prove that such words would be correct and natural Greek. 
But no one has a right to forbid such a construction as that in 
the text. There is nothing more illogical in it than in, eg., Tod 
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Te o£€0s dpa Kal Bapéos cvyKepavvepévov at 665a1; still closer 
parallels are Gavpdcovres dAXos dAAw éAeyov (Symp. 220 ¢ 6), and 
kal at dAAat Tacat obtws Td abTHS ExdoTn epyov epydferan (Rep. 
346d 5). 

e 3-8. AaPovres xrX.: Exarépas is gen. sing. ; TOv pev is “in 
the case of the Persians,” tov dé “in the case of the Athenians.”— 
AaBovres is subordinate to Kareidopev; “we perceived that, when 
we found” or “got” (in either the one or the other, etc.); tore 
resumes the participial clause.—éAcvbepid(ely is ased, as at Ar. 

- Pol. 131448, of a self-assertive, pushing sense of ‘freedom. — 
Ritter appositely compares Ep. Vili. 354 e SovAeta yep kat éevOepia 
brepBarrovoa pev EKATEPA Td KAKOY, EMPLET POS be ovo". Travayaov, 
and reminds us how near the two passages come to the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the right mean. 

e6. dyayovtwv (so L, O and the tnargiy of A) is intrans. ; 
“when they marched, moved, pushed on”—a* military term. A! 
and the margin of O have Sad tov, from which Schanz con- 
jectures the original reading to have been dyav tévrwv. Many 
other alterations have been proposed of this passage, as may be 
seen from Schanz’s critical note. 

e7. ovre Trois ore Tots: cp. 721b3 yphpact pev Toco Kal 
TOTOIS, TH Kal TH Se dtipia, Rep. 546 c¢ ioopjKy pev TH, Xen. Rep. 
Ath, 2. 8 rodro pev ex Tis, TotTo de ex THs, Theaet. 167e ev 
pev7@... ev de 7@. The pure demonstrative use of the article 
is unusual outside Homer and the tragedians (eg. Aesch. Suppl. 
439 7) Toiow 7) Tots TOAEHOV aiper Oat peyar). 

702a2. ai7ov: its position, and the y’ both help to make 
this word emphatic ; “and that’s the reason why.” 

a6. Adyous, zeugma; we must supply from ¢GeacdpeOa a 
verb to fit it. 

a8. wodis ... kat idia: in the first two books we were 
dealing with the latter subject—i.e. the way laws can help to 
make a good man—and in the third book with the former—the 
right way to ordain the constitution of a state. The mention of 
this subject is a dramatic introduction to Cleinias’s subsequent 
communication. The following question clinches the matter ; for 
the Ath. asks if there is any test to be applied which would gauge 
the success of their attempts, and the soundness of their theories. 

b4. xara téynv twa: in the same sense xara Gedy is used at 
682e10 and at Huthyd. 272e1 Kata Oedv ydp twa ervxov 
KaOynpevos evrava ; so at b7 Kard tia ad Kaupov. 

c2. Kal mpds (adv.): ep. Laws 74648 Kai mpds ye tas roXe- 
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puKas tages, Gorg. 469b1 Kal édXeevov ye ™ pos, 513b6 Kal V. pL. 
AN, 7? IluptAdprovs Y¢ ™pos, Rep. 328 a6 kai pos 3 mavvuxida 
TOUT ove w, 466 e Kai a pos ye G£over tév Taldwy eis TOV TOAEHOV 
boot ddpol, 559a2 kal rpds ovdev ayabdv evotoat Spacw, Huthyd. 
294a kal ot ye mpos, Men. 90e€ cat dpabia ye rpés, Prot. 321d 
mpos 6€ kat at Awds pvdAakat doBepat trav, Soph. 234 a dpi, cat 
mpos ye Oadarrns, Menex. 249 kal mpos ye &AAwv (-o1s) TOAAGY 
(-ois) xdpw €xw. It will be seen that only three of these passages 
have no ye. In other authors the ye is left out as often as not. 

c8. euol re kal ipiv: the advantage to the three speculators 
would be—ultimately perhaps—the opportunity of putting their 
views to the test of experience (see Timaecus 19), but, at all 
events, immediately the opportunity of seeing the general prin- 
ciples, above arrived at, applied to concrete instances, and embodied 
in actual laws. In either case they would be putting their 
theories to the test. 

dl. ex rév eipnpevwrv: possibly this refers only to the con- 
versation which had already taken place—possibly to the whole 
of the conversation on the subject on which they were then 
engaged. The former explanation suits the context better, but 
the word exAefavres is in favour of the latter.—r@ Ady@, “in 
imagination.” 

d 2. ofov “imagining ourselves to be.” 

a3. erioxeyis, inspection, ecamination, as at 849 a, rather hess 
inquiry, as at Rep, 456; “we shall be able to look at what we 
want ”—i.e. a test of theie: theories. 

6. ov wédeudv ye erayyédAeis: “idem proverbium habes 
Phaedr. 242 B ubi schol. et tov dya0a dyyeAdbvrwv, epvjoOy 
taiTys Kal ev Te Tpitw TOV Népowv, dein rpdcavtes est i. g. andes 
ut interpretatur Hesych.” (Stallb.) 


BOOK IV 


70441. “ Well, what are we to understand that your city is 
going to be?” (“I don’t mean,” he goes on, “ what it is called 
now, or what name is going to be given it, but, is it going to be 
a coast town, or an inland town ?”) 

a4, Kai 6 Katorxurpds avris, “ the mere circunstances of its 
founding ;” e.g. who founded it ? or how was it done? Plato later 
speaks of this imaginary city as 7» Mayvitwv rédis 8600 6, 
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946b6,969a5. Thenames Bipoa and NedroXrs and KAafopeval 
would fall under this head. 


a5, worapov Tivos... éerwvupia, “a name taken from some 
river.” Cp. 626d 4 ris Peo érwrvupias d£sos. 
bl. rpocGein tv aitav dypyny ... wore, “will confer on 


the new-born city the sacred sound by which they themselves are 
called ”—almost “their own special associations” ; pyjyy, in such 
a connexion, has a flavour of sanctity.—As I think that attdv 
refers only to zotapos, kpijvyn, and Geos, and not to KarorKwrpds 
and toros, I would remove the comma which Burnet puts after 
Tomm. We can get an imaginary doi for katouxurpos and 
Toros out of poo Gein.—(Apelt, Eisenach prog. 1901, would read 
yevvopévyn for yevoevy, an attractive suggestion which removes 
all difficulties in the construction ; tpooGeim would govern todTo 
and yevv. would govern ¢jynv. H. Steph. would put in doén (Fic. 
“dabit ”), Hug rovoin, after toros ; Schanz would reject Tv attov 
ypnv—all alterations for the worse.) 

b6. kata tatra aidtiys, “on that side of it,” ie. at the point 
of the coast which is nearest to it; this kara Tatra is represented 
in the answer by tarp. 

cl. rept adtiy: ep. above on 685 ¢ 2.—F rom this sentence, and 
that at c 8 below, we see that ri de; (“ what about ?”) may be used 
with a variety of constructions. Cp. Gorg. 509d, Rep. 470a, 
Phaedo 78d.—Atc¢8 Schanz follows Schneider in reading ri de ; 
Te, 

c5. It is clear from the context that od ravv is here an un- 
qualified negative ; “ None whatever” (Jowett). 

c10. 6A, Eusebius’s reading, is much better than the 6Ay of 
the MSS. It is the fact that Crete as a whole is mountainous 
which is in point here. This statement does not exclude the 
possibility of there being some level spaces in the territory. To 
say that “every yard” of the new territory is like Crete would 
be nonsense—as if Cretan soil had a colour or texture of its own. 

dl. The fem. adj. may be meant to agree with yapay (under- 
stood), see ¢ 6, or possibly with pvovv from the previous line. 

d3. od... aviatos . . . mpds: lit. “not hopeless for,” i.e. “not 
unfavourable to.” For the same use of mpés cp. Rep. 433d 
évaptArov (rH Topia) tpds apeThv TéAEws, and Symp. 179 a évOcov 

. . Tpds aperHv. ; 

a4. ci... eweddXev civar: lit. “if it had been going to be,” Le. 
“if we had had to face the prospect of legislating for a sea-port 
(it would have been beyond human powers).” Below, at d 7, 
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ei pay . . . ewehrev .. . EFerv means “otherwise it must have 
acquired,” lit. “if it was not to acquire.” The latter use is a 
quasi-auxiliary one (Goodwin, M. and T. 428 a); in the former the 
verb is more alive—has more of its own proper meaning. 

d5. For ée. without av cp. Goodwin, M. and T. 415 ff. 

d6. wokdG . . . )0n Kal roixida kat gpaddrAa: lit. “many 
ways as bad as they are refined ”—“ many dangerous refinements ” ; 
motkéAos here, like roikiAAw at Eur. Cycl. 339, has the notion of 
“ over-civilized,” “over-complicated,” ‘‘over-refined” (not “ dis- 
cordant ” as Jowett). Cp. rep. 557 ¢ werouxtApevyn raow 7Oecw. 

d7. rowitrn pices yevouevn, “in consequence of its natural 
position”; we should merely say “in consequence.” The 
redundancy is quite in Plato’s style. Cp. eg. Rep, 505 b 7) ravra 
Tara poveiv dvev tod dyabod, Kardv dé Kal adyabdy pdev 
povety ; 

48. rapaptO.ov ve, “there is comfort in” (Jowett).—Stallb. 
well cps. Cicero, De rep. ii. 3 and 4, where he talks of the corruptela 
ac demutatio morum in maritime cities, and praises Romulus for 
putting Rome away from the coast. 

705a1. dcov evAipevwrépav: ep. above b8. The better the 
harbour, the more dangerous it was.—dépws 6€ xTA., “however, 
we will make shift to do with it as it is” Ast and Wagner 
wrongly take these words to mean, “so much the better that it is 
(removed from the sea)” but this entirely neglects the duws dé. 
This clause is almost parenthetic—“not that I insist on any 
alteration” ;—the yap in the following sentence goes back to the 
eyyvtepov tov S€ovros THs Oaddooys, the danger of proximity to 
the sea. 

a2. 7d pev map éexdortnv ypépav 706: spoken probably not, 
as the modern reader would be inclined to take it, of the visible 
charm of the sea, but of the convenience to daily life of a varied 
and well-stocked market. Cp. Modern Painters, pt. iv. ch. xiii. 
S17 ff, 

a3. ovrws= “in a deeper sense than the superficial meaning of 
the words”; i.e. there is something morally as well as physically 
distasteful about the sea. The words dApupdv 76 yerrovnpa occur, 
we are told, in a poem of Aleman. 

a4, d:a kamnAeias does not go closely with éumymAaoa, but 
is ‘a quasi-adjectival adjunct probably to xpyyatwpod alone; cp. 
Rep. 371 d and Soph. 223 d, where €uzropor are distinguished from 
KamnAou: the former travel with their goods (and probably sell 
wholesale) ; the latter tSptevor ev dyopd .. . (rx€d6v Te of do Oever- 
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Tate. TA Twpara Kal axpelol te GAO Epyov rpdrrewv), buy from 
importers, and sell, retail, to natives. 

a5. 70) radipBora Kal amora, “shifty and dishonourable 
ways,’ “trickery and cheating.” The word radiuBoros, which 
seems to have obtained considerable currency in later Greek, is 
explained by Ruhnken (Tim. p. 148), following Harpocration, 
as originally applied to something thrown back on one’s hands— 
particularly a slave. Dio Chrys. xxxi. 321d couples the word 
with raXiumpatos. Here Dio seems to use the word in the sense 
of “good-for-nothing” (cp. our phrase “an old shop-keeper,” and 
Unele Remus’s “the same old two-and-sixpence” ), but previously 
on the same page he says a healthy nature has nothing raAiuBodov 
or dvayepes about it, where the words evidently mean shifty and 
spiteful respectively, as the following words identify the char- 
acteristics with dmary and zovypia. The meaning shifty is 
vouched for by Timaeus’s interpretations roAvpetaBords te Kat 
ert pug yvoun pa) pévwov. Both meanings are well attested by 
Ruhnken’s quotations. mdéAw in composition, like our back-, has 
often a sinister significance (cp. raAuvtpiBys at Soph. Phil. 448, 
taXiyyAwooos Pind. N. i. 88, radtyxotos,—backword, backfriend, 
backslide, backbite. Dio in the above passage may well have had 
Plato’s words in mind: he says, aAAd rots pev Karjovs Tods 
€v Tois péTpots KaKxouvpyovvTas, ois 6 Bios eotiv aitdbev, ard 
ainxpokepdeias, puceite Kal Kodd(ere (?ard atoyxpoKepdeias 
spurious). 
a8. rapapiGiv ... mpds Tatra: probably not “an assuage- 
ment of these fears of ours,” but ‘‘an abatement of these dangers.” 
Cp. Thue. v. 103 eAmts S¢ xwdtve rapaptdvov otoa, and Plato, 
Oritias 115 b mapapiOva +tAnopovns. The word is used at 773 e, 
and elsewhere in the Laws, in the sense of ‘‘incitement to,” and so 
Athenaeus 640e uses it when he misquotes Plato’s rapapidva 
arAnopovas as TapapvOva 7Sovis.—kai 7d wdypopos eivai, ‘the 
very fact that (it) produces all kinds of crops.” 

b1. Schanz’s faith in A is here justified. Its original reading 
was undoubtedly d7Aov as ovKk dv toAvopos dua, and so Schanz, 
rightly, as I think, L O, Eus., and Stob. follow a text which reads 
SjArov as ovk ay rordvpopds Te in Kal wappopos dua, and a 
corrector of A (so Schanz), or (as Burnet) the original writer, has 
altered the shorter into the longer form—changing roAvdopos to 
wdpcopos, and adding the missing words in the margin, so as to 
come before that word. (Stob. has tvs for te.) The dpovoréXevtov 
provides a likely explanation of the omission, but the shorter form 
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gains so much in lucidity as to make it preferable. For the 
omission of ein cp. Rep. 371a1 dv av avrois ypeta. 

b4. xaxdv goes with eis yev. kal dix. 40Gv Krjorv, much as 
aviaros was used with pds dperns krjow at 704 d.—av? eds &: 
cp. Rep. 331 b, Phil. 68 c. This phrase, though often used with 
superlatives, or expressions equivalent to superlatives, does not in 
itself mean “prae ceteris” (Ast), or “above all” (L. & 8.)—here, 
for instance, it could not be so translated—but it is like our 
“taking one thing with another,” “taking it all round.” The 
similar eis rpds eva, however, at Laws 738 e and Epin. 976 e, has 
acquired (from its constant use in comparison) just this sense of 
“above all.” Cp. 647 b, 738 e. 

b6. év rots rpdcbev Aéyous: at 696 a od yap pH Tore yévnTar 
mais Kal avip Kal yépwv ex Tavrns THs Tpopis, Siadepwv mpds 
dpernv, where the tpopy referred to is the xaxds Bios dv ot rev 
Siabepovtws tovolwov kal Tvpdvvwv waides TA TOAXG COorwv. 

c 5. mpds Ta Tov evrds TOV TAoiwv péepy: there is a slight 
redundance here. Badh. insists on correcting to rpds tavrés, and 
Schanz follows him. But why might not Plato say “for the parts 
of the ships’ interiors,” instead of ‘“ for the parts inside the ships,” 
or “for the inside parts of the ships”? Cp. Prot. 334 b, where 
Ta eLwbev and Ta évtds Tod odparos are used for the exterior and 
the znterior of the body, and Phaedr. 247 ¢ ai 5¢ Oewpotor ra Efw 
Tov ovpavod (not “the things beyond the ovpavéds,” but “the 
outside of the odpavds ”). 

c6. There is a Platonic redundance also about the éxdorote 
(“always”) following on dvayxaiov (éoT?). 

c7. kal Tatra... THs pioews, “that natural feature of the 
country also is a good one.” 

c 8. ri dy; “how so?” 

c9. “It is well that a city should find it difficult to follow its 
enemies’ example to its cost.”—For the double ace, ep. below on 
742 e 3. 

d2. Schanz says that A reads 6% 71, and this seems to me to 
lead up to the Ath’s. answer better than the usually received &) 7é. 
It is “ Have you anything that has been said, in your mind, when 
you say that?” To which the Ath. answers, in effect: “Yes; but 
it is something that was said some time ago.” 

d3.. What he means by pvAarré pe is further defined at e 1 ff., 
ie. “take care that I do not fall into (1) the error of putting 
something else before virtue, or (2) that of exalting one kind of 
virtue at the expense of the rest.”—I. Bruns, p. 170, of course 
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regards this reference to Bk. I. as the work of his ‘“‘ Redaktor.” 
The mention of Crete which follows suggested the interpolation 
to him, he says, and he further remarks that, inasmuch as avépeia 
alone suffered as the result of the “bad imitation” in question, 
the interpolation “does not fit.” But, though exclusive care 
for one virtue is wrong in a legislator, it must surely be right 
for him to oppose the stifling of any one virtue, when it is 
threatened. Thereby he is avoiding the first of the two dangers 
mentioned above, ie. that of setting Siebert else higher than 
virtue. The following words TovTov yap .. . TOV mpoeipnpevov 
—which Bruns apparently does not include in . the “interpolation ” 
—show that Plato is here thinking of that first danger. 

d5. éXeyéerny: for the termination cf. Curtius, Gk. Verb i. 80 
(p. 54 Eng. trans.). 

a8. 7d d€: adverbial, “ whereas”; cp. 642 a 3. 

706a1. dry dv... povw: this sentence was a puzzle to the 
seribes of our earliest MSS. and is a puzzle still. A originally 
wrote TovtTwy, KaAGv and pov, L and O originally wrote rovrwv, 
and xaXdv, and O wrote pévwv. In A and O rotrwy is corrected 
to rod rGv, and a late hand in A gives rv alone; O corrects 
povev to pov, and A pdovp to povwv, and a late hand in A has 
povov. One way out of the difficulty is, with Schneider and 
Schanz, to write (6tm dv wuvexds) TOv del KadOv Te cUVernTaL 
povov. Stallb., the Ziirich edd., and Wagner read tovrwv ray det 
KaAdv (the two latter read povov for povw). Burnet is the first 
to print L’s and O’s xaAdv. (Ast commends xaddév in his note, but 
does not print’ it in his text.) This, I think, with A’s original 
tovrwy and povm, gives the best reading of the passage. The 
awkward tovtwv, which depends on é6rw pov, is used generally of 
objects of legislation; dr, with which pdv@ agrees, is dat. after 
ovverntat, Wemay translate: “only at that among the objects 
of legislation which is attended throughout its whole operation, and 
on every occasion, by some laudable result.”—TI believe, with Ast, 
that the mp@rov Wetdos was the conversion of xaddv to Kadév. 


The case seems to demonstrate the independent value of L and O. 


(Ritter, accepting Hermann’s ingenious tod 6dr av o. rov det 
KaddGv, reads povov for povy; F.H.D. prefers Hermann’s solution.) 
—For the dikny rofdrov cp. 934b xpi) . . . Tods vdpovs To€drov 
pay KaKxod oroxd(er Oar Sixnv rob te peyeOous xrA.—We find del 
wvvex@s together at 807 e (and Hat. i. 67)—hence Winckelmann 
would read here owvexds del TOV KaAGr. 

a2fi ru dAAw otpravra are “all the -other objects of 
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legislation,” and tov mpoepnyevov at a4 are “the aforesaid 
objects,” ie. that the law should promote (1) virtue, and (2) virtue 
im general. 

a4. dv Tvyxdvy: a very vague expression, So we might say 
“is to be got by it.”—riv de 6). . . ylyverGou, “the dangerous 
imitation of one’s enemies, to which I. referred, arises in the 
following way.” 

a7. After the apologetic parenthesis. the €Aeyov yiyver Oar 
construction is abandoned, and direct narrative is substituted. 

a8. yap 51 like (the suggested) 81) ydp at 638 a 7, “ for instance,” 
“in fact.” 

b7. av... cuviveyxev: so put because the Athenians did not 
then become a sea power. The difficulty with Minos and the 
Minotaur was got over in another way. (Plato mentions the 
story also at Phaedo 58ab.) The ydp before av, to which Stallb. 
takes exception, explains and justifies the application of the adj. 
Kaknv to pipnow in abd, 

cl. povivev is in strong contrast. to the following ruxva 
aromndavras (“making constant starts”), dpopsKxds ... droxwpeir, 
and pa) ToApavtas droOvyjoKew pévovtas. Plutarch twice quotes 
Plato’s povivwv érdvrav: at Themist. ch. 4, and at Philopoemen ch. 14. 

c 2. dpopixds Taxv, “as fast as their legs would carry them.” 

c3f. doxety is in direct, eixuias adbrois yiyverOar rpopdoes in 
loose dependence on the e@ic Ojvau in ¢ 2. 

c6. Both the 6) and the tuvas are scornful—ovx aioxpds, ds 
pac, pvyds: perhaps Plato had ‘in mind Archilochus’s dois 
exeivn eppeTw* e€adtis KTHcopar od Kaxiw (Bergk, Anth. Lyr., 
Archil. fr. ; cp. also similar confessions in fragments of Alcaeus and 
Anacreon, and in Hor. Od. ii. 7. 10). 

c 6-8. What is wanting to make,this passage intelligible is 
(1) the discovery of a poem (such as those referred to in the last 
note) in which the words ov« aioxpas pvyds occurred, and (2) 
another poem in which the words of the author of the first one 
were spoken as “worthy of infinite praise” (eg. a€v émarveio Oar 
puptomupidkis), As it stands it seems remarkable that so much 
should be made of phrases or expressions applied to the conduct just 
described. (Does p. mean “words of command”? F.H.D.). If, 
with Schanz, we reject pjyata, our mind is naturally fixed, all 
through, mainly on the conduct and habits (eQurO@jvar ¢2, €On 
eGifeww d1) of those who use a navy. .On the other hand it is 
hard to see what could have induced any scribe to put in pyyara 
if it wasn’t there, while the elaborate petwous of ovk af... . 
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tovvavriov is almost equally out of place. Another correction of 
the passage which is attractive—especially if fjijara be retained 
—is that made by “ Coraés ad Plutarch. Vol. i. 208. 20” (Stallb.) 
of ravra to rowatra. Stallb. defends ratra by referring to Phil. 
16¢ raitnv dipnv rapeésocay, and—for the absence of the art.— 
Phil. 6547 and Laws 7021 (0 too 685e4). (If the suggestion 
that we are here dealing with a poetical quotation be accepted, 
perhaps the poetical Axjatra—as F.H.D, suggests—was what Plato 
wrote.) 

c8. Ast is probably right in writing toAAakiprpiwy as one 
word ; ep. Theat. 175 a4. 

d2. 70 tOv woditév BéeATiTOV pépos: the assumption that 
soldiers are the aristocracy of a state is more explicitly made in 
the Republic. 

d4. air@: a kind of “ethic” dat.=“in his” (ie. Homer's 
“representation,” “according to Homer”; cp. Rep. 389e ofa kai 
“Opjpy Avopmdns AéEyer, and Ar. Poet. 1456 a 27, and Pol. 1339 b 8. 

5. xatexopevwv, “hard pressed”; cp. Xen. Cyn. 9. 20 
plrrovor S¢ kal cis tiv Oddatrav édv KaTéXwvTaL. 

elff. & 96-102. The chief difference between Plato’s quota- 
tion and our Homeric text is that he has roAéuov (e 5) in the 
place of our wéAcuov. If Plato wrote the gen. he must have 
meant “lay hold on,” “take earnestly to,” fighting. At the 
same time Thue. at i. 112 uses eryov tov roAéuov in the sense 
of “stopped” fighting. — Other variations are évoéApovs for 
évooeApous, €Axew for éAkéyev, eASopevowws for erixpatéovor, 
and of dyopevers for dpxape Aadv. In all points, I think, our 
Homeric text is better than Plato’s, 

70745. The MSS. read da cwrnpia tyds. Badham would 
read gwrnpias, taking dua adverbially with mpds rovrois, and 
Schanz and Apelt follow him. Although dpa cwrnpia tipas may 
be possible Greek for “ honours conferred in the hour of deliver- 
ance,” yryvopevns in b1 must go with owrypias expressed or 
supplied—it cannot, as Stallb. wants, go with ¢épetixjs—and 
Tyas in the sense of price takes a genitive naturally; also the 
temptatation to a scribe to.put a dat. after dua is a strong one. 
On these grounds I accept Badham’s emendation—The dya, 
though perhaps improving the rhythm of the sentence, seems 
somewhat redundant; but ofa1, which Apelt would substitute for 
it, is out of place in such a decided expression of opinion—We 
may translate: “Again, cities which owe their power to their 
navies do not confer the reward for their deliverance upon the 
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heroes of the fight. The'victory is won by the arts of the pilot, 
the boatswain and the rower, and by a miscellaneous and dis- 
reputable crowd (who exercise these arts), and there can be no 
proper bestowal of honours upon indwiduals.” 

a6. tH Kaldor TOV TorAcuiKGv: TP KaAA, is neut., and Toy 
wo, mase. ; lit. “ the noblest element among the fighters,” For the 
generalizing use of the neut. cp. 73le tupAoctrar yap mept 7d 
pirovpevov 6 prdav. (rots kaddiorois here would have sounded 
like “ the handsomest.”) 

bl. ravrodarav kat od rdvu orovdaiwy avOpdérwv : Heindorf 
on Phaedr. 248¢ has collected passages from Greek and Latin 
authors where “sailors” is used as a term of abuse.—The kai 
before wavrodamGv, which is in all the MSS., was omitted from 
all printed texts before Stallbaum’s, and is again rejected by 
Schanz. Ast omitted the did before kuBepyvytixns and put it in 
the place of the xaé before ravrodar@v. This greatly simplifies 
the construction, but impoverishes the sense—The extraordinary 
€petpixys of the MSS. was corrected by Ald. 

b 3. The importance of bestowing public distinction has often 
been urged already—e.g. at 63le TywOvTa opOds . . . Kal arupa- 
(ovra, and 632¢ Kal Tysds dotivas adtois amrovenew Set, and more 
particularly at 697 ab réAw . . . Tv péAAOVTAY oMler Oat Te Kal 
evoarpovnoey eis Stvayiy avOpwrivyy Se? Kal dvayxaiov Tysds Te 
kal atysias Siavépew dpOus. Cf. Dio Chrys. xxxi. 321 ri yap 
eotiv iepwtepov Tunas 1) XApiTos ; occurring in a passage where a 
corrupt distribution of public distinctions is denounced as a 
“ debasing of the moral currency.” 

cl. The Ath. does not say that Artemisium and Salamis had no 
part in the deliverance of the Greeks from Persian despotism, but 
that they did not either begin or complete that deliverance. After 
all, he adds, mere preservation is, from our present point of view, 
not nearly so important as the effect of one or the other style of 
fighting upon the character of the citizens. 

c2, As at 698e4, Schanz rejects the ev before Mapa@dv.. 

c7. cou (dat. ethicus) indicates that the fresh point is in 
Cleinias’s favour. : 

1. droBXerovres . . . Hyovpmevor: the participles here, as 
often, contain the main ideas: “The truth is, our object in 
these inquiries, whether into the nature of the country or its 
institutions, is to secure the right sort of constitution, for 
we don’t think, as most men do . . .”’—-7oAcrelas dperyv: not 
as Stallb. “ civitatis virtutem”—that point comes in later with 
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os Bedriotovs yiyverGai—but “the excellence of its political 
arrangements.” 

d3. povov, “above all other things,” “of all things the (most 
valuable).” 

a4, yiyverOai re kai eivar balances the oyiferGai te Kai eivar 
of d2f., just as xwpas picw is balanced by vépwv tabu. 

d5. In effect the same lesson was taught at 687, where 
national preservation and independence is declared not to be 
enough to ensure real happiness to a state. Cp. also 628¢6 dpa 
oy Od TOU dpiotov évexa TavTa av Ta vopipa THein was ;—The 
whole of this noble utterance is clothed in carefully chosen and 
marshalled words (cp. Gorg. 512 d). 

d8. tiv airiy: the same, ie. as was advocated éy tots rpocbev. 
—For the metaphor Stallb. well compares Soph. 237b rov de 
Abyov, 7 BeAtirra dieLewo1, oKoTGv airs Te (OL Kape KATH TavTHY 
TH ddov aye, and Polit. 268d dt xa érépay dddv mopevOijvai 
Tiva. 

a9. xatotxioewy (for which L and .O have xatouxjoewv) and 
vowob_ec@v correspond more or less to xépas dicw and vopwy 
Tafw respectively at d2; cp. also xatoxiferOai te Kal vopo- 
Gereio Oar at 7081. 

dll. kai rodv ye: se. BeAtiozryy. 

e4. 7 kata: it is curious that both Ficinus and Cornarius 
should have missed the force of these words and taken 7 as or 
(with wérepov). 

e5. tpiy ... eis tiv Xvpav Katwxwpévovs, “ have settled in 
your country”; in vpiv he includes the rest of the Cretans—not 
Megillus. 

708 al. 75 8 5)... 7a viv; “but pray whence do you 
expect to draw the troop of citizens with whom we have to deal 
on the present occasion?” (“the recruits for your present enter- 
prise” Jowett), 7d wapdv qualifies orpardéredov, and Ta vov 
qualifies rapov. If +d zapov be taken adverbially, ra viv is 
superfiuous, and the article is wanted with orpatéredov—which is 
used as an alternative for the ews of e2 above. Cp. 687a5 
where the word stands for the whole Dorian population. —jpiv 
goes better with zapov than with Aéye; perhaps it is as well to 
mark this, as Schneider does, by putting commas on each side of 
Aéye. Burnet is right anyway in rejecting the single comma 
after A€ye which stands in all editions except Schneider's. 

a3. A is clearly right in reading yevjoeoOa1, where L and O 
have yiyverGur, Ata5d all the MSS. have rpoodéfacGu1, which 
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Ald. altered to the fut. (and so Schanz), Here, however, the aor. 
is probably correct. It may be used, without av, of the moment 
when the colonists, or rather their leaders, “made up their minds 
to welcome” Peloponnesian comrades; but, more probably, we 
ought to read pddurr* dv por in a4. 

a6. ws e£ "Apyous eiciv, “ that there are (some colonists) from 
Argos (in Crete).” 

a7. With 7rd Toprvvixdy (yévos) we must supply in thought 
“is from those parts.” The Peloponnesian Gortys seems to have 
been in Arcadia, not in Argos, 

a8. ravrys: ep. Rep. 544 ¢ 9 Kpyrixy te kat Aaxwvenr airn, 
and Gorg. 472b tovro 7d kaddv avéOnpa; “the distinguished 
city of Gortyn.” In classical times, however, the Cretan Gortyn 
or Gortys was better known than the Arcadian one. It is men- 
tioned at B 646 and y 294. 

b2f. drav pa... ylyvyntar... oixifyrar: Stallb. cites 
a parallel from Gorg. 505e to this “explanatory” asyndeton : 
iva ow TO TOD Krixdppov yévntat, & mpd Tov dio avdpes EAeyov, 
els Ov ixavds yévwpat. In both instances we may think (very 
likely wrongly) that the sentences would have run better if 
yiyvntas and yevnrae respectively had been absent. 

b4. For roXopxety in the figurative sense of ‘hem in,’ 
“bring pressure to bear on” cp. Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 13 and 17, 
and Alc, If. 142a, 

b 8. dpdnv kpeirrove kpatyOeioa todepy : Kpeirrove agrees with 
moX€u (not, as Schneider, Wagner, and Jowett, “ conquered by a 
superior power in war ”), but it may be doubted whether Plato meant 
“(completely overpowered) iz an unequal contest,” or “by an 
irresistible attack ”; I think the latter—Cp. Milton, Par. Lost, vi. 
454 “ Against unequal arms to fight in pain.” 

cl. ry pév, “in some respects,” TH 5é, “in other respects.” 

c3. éxer: the “pregnant” use of éxe: in the sense of rapéyen ; 
ep. Thue, ii. 61. 2 75 pev Avroty exer Hn THY aicOnow éexdory. 
—kowwvov tepov dv: there is an anacoluthon here; ov must 
agree with yévos, which is acc., but it may be doubted whether if 
a fem. noun had been in the place of yévos we should have had 
otcav here; dv (and dvéxerar) proceed as if yevos had been the 
subject of a previous direct statement ; ov is “since it is.” 

c4, For dAAas with a gen. of comparison cp. _Gorg. 512d 6 opa 
py GAN Te 7S yevvaiov Kal 7d dyabdv y Tod oMlew TE Kal 
ower Oar. 

c5, The & is adversative to evrerds avéxerar, “ biota of 
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that the disaffected body, whose withdrawal is sometimes due to 
bad laws, and which wants to go on living in the same ways which 
were fatal to it before, because it is used to them, etc.” This 
is better than to take rd 6’ adverbially. It is wrong to supply 
yévos with éotagiakds, I think. 

d1-7. “On the other hand, while a miscellaneous con- 
glomeration of colonists has not, as a body, prejudices which 
hamper the lawgiver, it takes a long time and great effort to 
bring about true union in such a case.” The & in d 1 corresponds 
to the pév in c2. Then follows a consideration on the other 
side: “after all, we must face the (last mentioned) difficulty, re- 
membering that the work of a lawgiver and founder must in any 
case demand exceptional ability and virtue.” 

a3. cuprvetoat, “coalesce.”” So Ar. Pol. v. 3 cracwtuKdy 
b€ cal 7d py pddvdov, ews av cvpmvedon—exactly the same 
observation as that in the text. 

d4. The MSS. have xa@ éva cis ».. For xa éva Stallb. 
would read xa” ev, and Herm. (pref. to vol. vi.) kafevra. I suspect 
that the correct reading is xa’ éva eis, with commas before and 
after, —“ man by man ”—a phrase similar in form to av@ evds &v 
at 705 b, and mpos eva eis at Demosth. 0. Mid. p. 557. The case 
of eis is a difficulty, at first sight a fatal one; but perhaps the 
cacophony of xa” éva éva led the writer to proceed as if the 
sentence, like the preceding one, had a finite verb. No cis is 
wanted with tavrov cvpprvojoat (“to pipe the same tune ”). 

6. dvrws (the reading of the text of A and of the margin of 
L and O)—“in the nature of the case ”—is better than L and O's 
épos—“after all”—but the latter would give a tolerable sense, 
which ovrws, the third MS. variant, would not. 

a7. If the MS. reAedérarov is correct, the meaning is that 
“Jaw-giving and city-founding is a sovereign specific for manly 
excellence.” (Cp. Oritias 106b ddppaxov ... TedAedtarov Kal 
dpirtov appdkwv, ériotipnv.) This leaves dvdpov in an 
adjectival relation to dperyv ; but why should “manly” excellence 
be specified, and what connexion has such a statement with what 
has gone before? I think Badham was right in reading reAew- 
tdtwv, but I would not, with him, read éorw and take the 
sentence to be a question.—For the connexion with what has gone 
before see above ond 1-7. (If it were a question I should prefer 
the MS. reAcérarov—‘is it such a specific as we assume ?”)— 
For mpés in the sense of “(to be good) at,” or “in reference 
to,” ep. Ale. I. 120 redéovs . .. mpds adperyv, Prot. 318 ¢ 
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BeAriw pds ypadixjv, Phaedr. 263d texvixwrepos . . . mpods 
Aboyovs. 

d8 ff. “I don’t doubt it,” says Cleinias, “but I don’t quite see 
why you say so just now.” Then the Ath. pulls himself up short, 
—much as he did in Bk. III. at 686¢7,—as if suddenly struck 
by a consideration which would modify his previous statement. 
This dramatic device would not be necessary if his two interlocutors 
had been men of greater intellectual power than they are repre- 
sented to be.—F. Doering (p. 17) argues that the whole passage 
from eikds to paxp@ at 712a7 is an interpolation—written at an 
earlier time while Plato still held the views maintained in the 
Republic. Zeller held that the passage was not Plato’s at all, but 
a hash-up of the passages in the Republic where Plato says his ideal 
state can only come into being if either philosophers become kings, 
or kings philosophers. He relies much on the occurrence of the 
words pvijpov, edpabys and peyadorperys in 709 e, as compared 
with Rep. 487a. But the idea of the passage in the Laws is not 
the same, but one more in keeping with the practical tone of the 
treatise. He does not suggest, as he did in the Rep.—473 b ff. and 
elsewhere—, that philosophers should be made kings, or kings 
philosophers, but that a well-endowed and well-disposed despot 
might be so fortunate as to secure the services of a vopobérns 
G&vos eraivov (710¢ 8). 

What the Ath. says in this passage is: ‘‘ After all, are we not 
in danger of expecting too much of, and of attributing too much 
to even such Oeio. dvdpes as we have postulated?” Cleinias’s 
question has made the Ath. pause, and “go back on ”—éravudy— 
the subject of the legislator ; and he is suddenly impressed with 
the view expressed later by Dr. Johnson, as to the “small part” 
played by “laws” in curing the “ills that human hearts endure.” 
We may imagine a short interval of silence after Cleinias’s question. 
Then the Ath. says: “I fancy the result of my reconsideration of 
the matter of the vouoféra: will be that I shall say something 
actually (kat) derogatory to them as well (Gua). But if my remark 
is at all apposite, no harm will be done. After all, why should I 
mind? It is pretty much the same with all things human.” 

el. It was perhaps the contrast between this remark and the 
high compliment just paid to lawgivers that led to O’s variant of 
érauvav tor éraviy. 

e2. mpds Karpov twa, like eis twa... Kaupov at 926e9, 
“not unseasonably,” “to the point.”—Ritter takes the whole 
passage quite differently ; i.e. “I think I am going to point out a 
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practical difficulty (rv patAov); but if we develop our theory in 
view of its application at the right moment”—i.e. the kavpds 
referred to at 709b 7 as the right moment for the application of 
skill. But Aéywpev here must refer to épeiv—Stallb. takes te 
padAov to mean “admodum vulgare quiddam.” 

e3, For ovdev rpayya (err) cf. 794 e6, and Heindorf’s note on 
Hipp. Ma. 291 a—évoyxepaivw is indicative; cp. Eur. Med. 873. 

709a7. A probably read dxa:piou, though the last letter .is 
erased ; the vox nihili oxewpiar which occurs in its place in one 
MS. of Stobaeus, Hcl.—a mistake, as Meineke says, for the late 
TKawwpiat—confirms this. Following on Aowdv te eparurrov- 
Twv, akatpias makes an impossibly harsh anacoluthon, and we 
must either, with Ast, reject the te or, with Stallb., read axaspias. 
I prefer the latter. At Symp. 188b Plato says that Ao.poé and 
many other diseases of different kinds are engendered by unseason- 
able weather. Asi’s rejection of te would make it appear that the 
Aowot had caused the dxacpiac as well as the vécou.—ypovoy ert 
modvy and modAdkis are almost adjectival=“‘lasting,” and 
“frequent.” —évavtév moAAdv, “recurring year after year.”— 
TavTa ... mavTa mpoidwy, “in view of all these possibilities.” 

a8. déeev dy eireiv: perhaps “would venture to say” (Fic. 
has “non verebitur exclamare” ); but the expression is peculiar. 
Stob. has dpfeev, Stallb. conj. a€udceev ; Heindorf thought the 
error lay in ¢imeiv, and would substitute <irwy for it. Ovynrdav, 
the variant in L for Ovynrdv, is probably the genuine reading. 
Fic. has ‘‘mortalium neminem.” 

b2ff. 16 8 corw ... dv Ocinv. 7) Tos; “But the fact is 
(7d 8’), while one may say all this with apparent truth about 
seamanship and navigation and medicine and generalship, there is 
at the same time something else which may be equally well said 
on the very same subject.” 

Cl. “ What is that ?” 

Ath. “That everything is (not Chance but) God, and that God 
has two auxiliaries by which all human affairs are managed, 
Chance, and Fit Occasion’ That with these, however, we must 
not forget that there is associated a third, of a gentler nature, 
namely Skill. I call it a great advantage that skill in navigation, 
rather than the opposite (7) jj) should co-operate with the ripening 
of the occasion in a storm.” 

Stallb. takes 76 in b 2 to be the obj. of cirév7a and to mean 
“this,” and ravra Tatra to be “per asyndeton additum” to the 
previous words, comparing eg. Rep. 598b oKxvtotépov téxtova, 
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Tovs dAAovs Syprovpyovs. It seems better to take 76 adverbially, 
particularly because révra tatra seems, from its position, meant 
to be the obj. of eirévra.—éorw in both sentences stands for 
eLeorw, 

b7. I take eds (uev) ravra (eori) to be a doctrine opposed 
to that expressed at b1, tvxas 8 eivar oyeddv aravra, Cp. 
Aesch. Frag. 65a Dind. Zevs ror ra wévra. It is usual to take 
eds as one of the subjects to duaxvBepvaor, and to identify tix 
and xatpds as the second guiding agency. (Badham alters ravra 
to mp@ros and @Oeov to Gedv—naturally enough, if the usual 
view is correct.) But Luck and Fit Occasion are two distinct 
influences. 

b 8. sepmérepov: here too I would desert the ordinary inter- 
pretation, which supplies eori with *puepwrepov, and makes 
cvyxXwpioa: depend on it—“mitius est concedere,” Stallb. I 
believe that, by a very mild anacoluthon, the construction (after 
Aéyetv) is varied from ws with indic, to an inf, (ev). To 
describe the admission as 7jepov is so extraordinary that Badham 
would read perpidtepov. But, used as an adj. describing the 
nature of réyvy, as contrasted with the two other agencies, it is 
apt, and recalls the contrast described at Rep. 410d f. between 
the oxAnpdrns of the nature whose body only has been developed, 
and the smepdrns of the dirdcodos picws. Téxvyn then represents 
man’s share in the work of the universe ; luck and “ripeness” are 
not in his hands, but sll is. I would therefore put a comma or 
colon after rdvra, remove the comma after Ka:pds, and substitute 
a colon for the full stop after ovpaavta.— Dans les champs de 
Yobservation le hasard ne favorise que les esprits préparés,” 
Pasteur, Vie p. 88. 

cl. kaip® yewwovos cannot (pace the dictionaries and the 
translators) stand either for “in a time of storm,” or “on the 
occasion of a storm,” or (as Stallb.) “at the exigency of a storm ” 
(quum tempestas exigit atqyue postulat), nor even “at the critical 
moment in a storm.” All these usages would demand, in classical 
Greek, a preposition with capo. As at p. 752a1, cvAAaBéer Oar 
(used absolutely) means “to co-operate,” and it naturally takes a 
dat. of the person helped. Here the third ageney (réxvy) is 
represented as helping the second (xatpds) We could get on 
without yepovos (“in a storm”), and 7 pH (conversationally 
added to kuBepvynrixijy in the sense of “rather than the opposite ” 
—this is perhaps better than to take 7) pa with ovAdAaPBéeoGax, 
ie. “rather than that it should not”), but an Englishman’s faney 
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is hardly enough authority in such a case. Badham rejects both 
XetOvos and 2) pa and Schanz follows him. That one version of 
Stobaeus apparently omits ya does not give much support to the 
latter omission. (L. & S. actually take xv. as the obj. of cvAX.) 
[F.H.D. would read ev xaip@ and trans. “to intervene in a storm 
at the right moment.” | 

¢5. I strongly suspect that xara tov avtdy dy €xou Adyov is 
a commentator’s amplification which has wrongly found its way 
into the text. If this was so, Ast’s kat év tots dAAos and 
Schanz’s xdv rots GAAous are unnecessary. 

¢ 6. tavTdv TotTo: ie. the péya wAeovéextnya just spoken of. 
In other words, “law-making as much as any task needs siz.” 

c7. The asyndeton is of the usual “explanatory” kind.— 
ei peAXor: most editors (including Schanz) follow Stobaeus in 
accepting the easier reading «i péAAev here, though A and O and 
some inferior MSS. have «i péAAou. The opt. should be retained ; 
it carries back the mind to the mention of other favourable 
cireumstances—of position and soil—made at 704 a ff.—“ which 
ought, as we saw above, to be enjoyed by a city, if it is ever to 
be a prosperous one.” At Rep. 490a there isa similar opt. ina 
dre clause dependent on droAoynodpeOa—éri. . . repvKas ein 

-. Kal od« émipéevor, where Adam says the opt. represents the 

“philosophic imperfect” in direct speech—* was,” ie. “is, as we 
saw” and where Ast and Madvig change arodoyynodpeba into a 
past tense. Adam also cps. Charm. 156 b 8, where Madvig emends 
a similar opt. by inserting an av. 

c8. ddyGeias éxopevov: for ddA, a form of periphrasis often 
occurring in the Laws; e.g. 677 ¢ 5 réxvns exdpevov for texvekov. 
It probably goes predicatively with rapameceiv. 

c9. deiv is used much as at cl ; we may supply in thought, 
“we must allow” before it, from dotéov. 

a2. The MS. reading is apparently dp0as 71, rapdyv, and so the 
early editions. Correctors of A, L, and O give a variant rap 
for wapov. Boeckh first put a comma after 6pOds, and wrote ri 
for tv, and all recent edd. except Schanz follow him. But the 
words will not bear Boeckh’s translation of té rapdv aito di 
Tvxns—* ea quae modo contigerint fortuna...” The utmost 
we can make of them is to suppose a “double-barrelled” question ; 
eg. “they would be justified in praying, wouldn’t they, for what 
particular thing would it be, the presence of which would render 
nothing further necessary except their skill?” mdvv pev odv 
answers the first question only, but KxeAevopevor . . . eireiy in 
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d5 seems to refer to the second. H. Steph. gets the requisite 
sense by reading 6p00s tt 0-rapov, and so does Wagner's 6, rv for 
ti; but Schanz’s reading does this with less alteration of the text. 
Heindorf had already objected to the MS. émcdéou as an impersonal, 
and Schanz reads éridéov (leaving 6pO@s ti as in the MSS.). We 
may translate this: “would be justified, wouldn’t he, in praying for 
something put in his hand by chance (and) likely to need nothing 
but his skill besides.” Ritter well reminds us that 6p0ds carries 
us in thought to the ill-advised prayers spoken of at 688 b 6. 

a6. rv abrdv edxiv eireiv, “to say what it was they 
prayed for.” 

a8. Stallb. says we may supply av with Spaceev from the 
Ath.’s previous sentence. Better than this is to suppose, with 
Schanz, that 6) is a scribe’s misreading of dv, or—better still— 
that dpdéocet is what Plato wrote, the final ev being due to the 
following ¢y. 

d10. ri is governed of course by d0pev, not by éxourav. 

el. éx tov AourGv: perhaps “ with your remaining resources” 
ep. 710a1 tov dAdwv drapXovrev opedos civat ru. For this use 
of éx ep. Rep. 365d cuvioporias wt ova £oper, eiviv re revGovs 
didaokarou. . . e€ Sv Ta pev meloroper, Ta 8€ BracdpeOa; Ast 
however says it means “henceforward”—as: it apparently does at 
Ep. 316d 8—and he is possibly right. 

e 3-6. Ritter’s arrangement of this passage, which Burnet has 
adopted, not only involves less change in the words than any— 
except Hermann’s—but gives the most natural continuation of the 
dialogue. The MSS. make pépe . . . 7} ydp a continuous speech 
of the Athenian’s: to this Cl. answers Naf, and the Ath. goes 
on again with rdée. Besides giving the question ri perd Tour 
ktX. to Cl., Ritter, following Schramm, alters ; dpa‘ to dpa ; (pa 
is the reading of L). (Schanz adopts Stallb.’s ‘alteration of v7 yap 
to ri yadp—which he gives to Cl., and with him rejects Nat To 
this Ritter properly objects that 75 wofov; and not ri ydp; is 
always used in the Laws in such a case. Besides, Stallb’s ri yap ; 
is—as he himself says of Schramm’s ingenious tov vowobérny ;—~ 
“justo audacius.” To Hermann’s arrangement, which gives rod 
voy. ... 7 ydp; to Cl, and begins the Ath.’s answer Nat 
rode; the objection is that Nat answers one question, and rdde 
another. 

e4, Burnet differs from most recent edd. in adopting As 
correction of Ppdfwyev to the more suitable ppdfopev. “In 
saying this we are speaking for the lawgiver, are we riot?” 
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(Stallb.—reading ppafwyev—takes this question to mean: “ Shall 
we give this answer on the part of the lawgiver ?”) 

e6 ff. See note on 735d 3. 

e7. véos: youth is not one of the requisites in the case of 
the philosopher-king postulated at Rep. 487a. It is necessary 
here. An older man would not readily accept the philosophic 
lawgiver’s guidance. 

e8. ev Trois rpdcbev: ie. at 696b4,d,ande. The cwdpootvy 
he speaks of here—as there—is the gentlemanly self-control and 
self-respect, without which any great powers of body and mind—or 
even character—might be felt as oppressive by the rest of the 
world. 

710a1. The MSS. have ry rupavvovpevy Yiyy. I have no 
doubt that Dr. Hagenbutte was right in substituting rupavvov for 
Tupavvoupevy. The scribe doubtless had in mind the previous 
Tupavvovpevnv ToAuv, and the quite different rupavvovpevy Pix 
of Rep. 577e. Ast says rupavvovpevyn is middle, but even if the 
middle were ever used—which apparently it is not—Plato would 
not use four lines below the same participle in a passive sense. 
Stallb. says rupavvoupevy =Tvpavvixy ; it certainly has not this 
meaning at Rep. 577d, and the meaning is not apt here—eav 

. elvai ti, “if any good is to come of his possession of the 
other virtues.” (This is better than to take Yvyn as the subj. of 
péAXy, and tOv aA, im, as a gen. abs.) 

a3f. “I think it is cwfpootvy, Megillus, which the Ath. 
says must be accessory.” —7 yap ; is addressed to the Ath. 

a5. “Not the philosopher’s cwppocivyn” the Ath. answers, 
“but the cwppocvvy of daily life” Cp. below 968a 1 and Phaedo 
82a11ff. with Archer Hind’s Appendix 1 to his edition of the 
Phaedo on Snpotix? Kat roAurixy apery.—Cp. also the distinction 
at Phaedo 61a between the popular idea of povoixy and the 
philosophic one.—In disclaiming here the higher and “ forced ” 
significance of the word, Plato is not rejecting the view of any 
other philosopher, but is claiming the right to define a word 
specially, when the argument has a special object in view. He 
withdraws ie. from the position adopted by himself e.g. at’ Rep. 
430d ff., and, implicitly, even above in the Laws at 689 aff. For 
the ovppwvia there called the highest’ copia (16) is the agree- 
ment, between the different elements in man, as to what is best 
and most desirable, and that is much the same as the cwhpootvyn 
of Rep. 430f. 

a7. Trois pev axpards exe mpds Tas Oovds ... Tots de 
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éykparos: a similar notional anacoluthon may be seen in the 
addition of re kal dripiac at 696d 11, and of 7 pH at 709¢2. 
In all three cases it is necessary to picture to oneself both opposites 
in order to understand the nature of one, and the distinction is 
loosely spoken of as if it was the distinguishing mark of one 
member of the pair. In much the same way we use the word 
distinction in the sense of distinguishing mark. (Schanz would 
reject the ro’s pév and rofs dé clauses as a commentator’s explana- 
tion, and Badham would change trois pév into Tod pa and reject 
the tots dé clause; but this might be taken to imply that all 
children and animals were temperate, and this, no doubt, Plato 
wanted to avoid.) 

bi. édapev—at 696 e 1.—For povoto Oar with a gen. cp. Tim. 
46 e povwleica ppovicrews, 

b4, ravrnv tiv plow: ie. THY cdppova picw (Polit. 307 c). 

b5. For the plural ¢icecw Stallb. (as against Zeller, who 
finds fault with it) cps. Rep. 410e rovtw tw dive, and 424a 
pices ayabas eurorel. 

b 6. Badham supposes that dpurta is a misreading of pawra. 
The latter, besides getting support from the p@ord te kat tayxioTa 
at 8, and from téxos kat paordvy at 711a2, may be thought 
mgre significant and expressive; but the dueivwv in b 8 seems to 
me to put apurra beyond a doubt. 

b 8. dudBeccs, “ process of settlement.” Verbal derivatives in 
Greek retain the power of representing the imperfect as well as 
the perfect and momentary tenses of the verbs from which they 
are derived, 

clf. Cl. “ How, or by what arguments, could a man ever get 
people to believe that ?” 

Ath. “ Why, it is easy to see that it is in the nature of things 
that that should be so.” 

c5, H. Steph. restored ef tépavvos ... evrvxys from the 
Ath., to whom the MSS. give it, to Cleinias, and Ast saw that St. 
had gone a word too far, and correctly gave evrvxis back to the 
Athenian. 

c7. The xatd which, logically speaking, should be repeated 
before 7d yeveoOar is omitted for rhythm’s sake.—For this use of 
kard Stallb. eps. Phaedr, 229 d od ravv edruxots avdpos Kar ado 
pev ovdev, dts & 

dl. I think Stallb,, the Ziir. edd. and Schanz are right in 
adopting Ald.’s emendawent of the MS. atr@ to atrdé.—rdvra 
oxeddv KTA., “ what more could God do for a city ?” 
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d3. detrepov, “second best”; for “best of all” had been 
implied in the preceding dvahepdvrws.—rwves answers to an English 
“ say.” 

d4. tpirovS’ ad. . . évavriov: wraidrws seems to go with kara 
Aéyov, and not to stand for the demonstrative torovt, which is 
omitted with yaderrepov, as at Lysis 206a ovxoty dom av 
peyaravxorepoe Gow, Sveadrwrdrepor yiyvovrar; ‘It would be 
third best, and so on in proportion—more difficult, the more rulers 
there were, and vice versa.” 

d6. dpiorny . . . woAw, “the best kind of state”; an ex- 
pression more natural in Cleinias’s mouth than the more technical 
moXureiav. 

a7. pera... ye, “with the help, of course, of” ; for perd thus 
used ep. 720 d 7, 738d 7, 791 a 7,862 d 5. 

d8. <is rovro: ie. cis THY Gpiotny ToAW. 

el. devrepov: not, as above at d 3, “the second best thing,” 
but adverbial— in the,second degree.” —I agree with Hermann in 
thinking that kal rd tpitov ék Synpoxparias is not from Plato’s 
hand. (1) m@s Aé€yers comes more naturally as the end of 
Cleinias’s speech than as a parenthesis; (2) an indication that the 
words did not stand in the original is to be found in the tuvos 
in e 4, which is a sort of apology for the introduction of a new 
element into the consideration. (3) ovdapds is too strong a negative 
for the circumstances ; for according to the text the second of the 
three polities enumerated is the only one that the Athenian alters. 

e3. mporov: adverbial, like devrepov above; “in the highest 
degree,” i.e. “most (easily and quickly).” 

e 4, BaotArKjs: it has been explained in Bk. III. that the 
best form of hereditary kingship is that where, as at Sparta, there 
were two kings at a time. 

e5, For variety’s sake the form of the expression is changed, 
and 7d réraprov, like Sevrepoy at d 3, is “the fourth best thing.” 
—Burnet does well to put a comma after dAvyapyia as well as 
before it—rod rovodrov = “the best form of state.” 

e6. mAciorou. . . Suvdaorar: for the leaders of the demo- 
eracy are not only less numerous, but less secure in their position 
as duvdorat, than the members of an oligarchical class. 

e7. 57 is almost “remember.’—ratra is the rod tovotrov of 
e 5, Le. 7) dpiorn toXuteia. 

e8f. pice as we should say “ providentially.” (Wagner takes 
it closely with aAnOjs, but it goes better with yévyras).—Koww— 
so Ald. for the MS. xovv7—goes closely with wzpés in the next 
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line: “a kind of force which he shares with the holders of supreme 
power.”—The ts helps to express that the kind of force is unique, 
and not to be confounded with mere station and dignity—and is 
against Badham’s rather attractive substitution of yvmpy for poyy. 
(rus would then be “ more or less.”) 

711al. rovro: an extreme instance of the boldness with 
which Plato uses neuter pronouns. It stands for ot €v ty mode 
paduora Svvdpevot, “this element.” ) 

a4. ads; does not ask for the grounds of the opinion just 
expressed. It is: “What do you say? I can’t take it in.” 
“And yet I have said it often enough,” answers the Athenian. 
“Tt is because you don’t realize what tupavvis is.” “No,” says 
CL, “and I don’t want to either.” There is a little impatience 
in the first part of the Ath’s. answer—caused perhaps by the tone 
of the question at 710 elf. 

bil. “Can’t you see that the facility I pointed out is involved 
in the notion of a despotism ?” , 

b7. Burnet, by putting commas after émirndedpara and 
voAiras, shows that it is unnecessary with Stallb. to supply eGeAjoy 
with zpotpererOa1.—the two édv te clauses being amplificatory to 
Orpmep, and divided, to balance the sentence properly, by 
mpotperenOan Tors roXiras, 

b8. izoypapovta +O mpatrev: “metaphora ab iis repetita 
qui pueris ductus literarum praescribunt” Stallb., who eps. for 
the whole passage Claudian’s “regis ad exemplum totus com- 
ponitur orbis” (De qu. cons. Hon. 299), and Cic. Legg. iii. 14.— 
The ancients had not formulated the idea of the sovereignty of 
“public opinion.” 

cl. érawotvra and tiovra are, in idea, subordinate to 
mpotperer Oat, but the syntactical construction is of the loose order 
common in the long and somewhat straggling sentences of the 
Laws—the intervening troypdpovra being explanatory of 
Topever Bau, 

c3. Kat 7s otdpeba . . .; we should say: “But what makes 
you think that .. ?” A and O originally wrote ofépme@a, but it 
is corrected by the first hand to oiépeOa. Schneider reads xai 
ws ol6ueBa, “et putamus fere’; Badham goes still further, and 
by reading 70s <odx«> oidpeOa makes the sentence into an emphatic 
assent. So does Apelt (p. 7), who would read «ai mpés (adv.). 
But the reading of the text best fits the course of the conversation. 
The emphatic word in the question is taxv. The conservative 
Dorian cannot easily imagine any change of view as rapid. The 
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Athenian contents himself with answering that, at any rate, there 
is no other way half so rapid as the way he has pointed out; and 
then—to familiarize his hearers with his views—he states the same 
thing again in slightly different words. 

It seems clear that Plato means to represent his two minor 
interlocutors as unconvinced at this point. It will be remembered 
that Socrates’s young companions in the Republic felt that the 
posstbility of ever ‘establishing the ideal constitution was the doubt- 
ful point. The Laws sketches a less “ideal” state—one which 
deviates less than that of the Republic from ordinary conditions. 


But in any change a dead weight of prejudice has to be overcome, 


and a Dorian conservative is a natural mouthpiece for the 
expression of such a prejudice. 

1. GAXda 768 Eori 7d Xadrerdv yeverOau, “but here is where 
the difficulty lies” For the inf. ep. Rep. 521 a eore coe dvvary 


yever ar rodis €b oiKkovpern. 


a2. ddiyov .. . €v tH TOAAG xpovy, “rare in history.’”— 
TS yeyovds seems natural enough after yevouevov av and yaAerdv 
yeverGar; Schanz thinks it comes from a later hand than Plato's, 

a6 ff. Cp. Rep. 499 be... 1%) tov viv ev Sdvvacteias 7) 
BactXreiats dvrwv deo 7) adtots EK Tivos Delas erutvoias dAnOiv7As 
prrocodias ddAnOuvds Epws eumreon. 

a8. kara tAovTwv brepoxas Siapepotoais 7) yevOv: the geni- 
tives are best taken as genitives of definition. The “ distinction ” 
which gives the authorities a commanding position is one either of 
wealth, or birth. If, with L. & S., we translate kat’ im. 7X. as 
“ (distinguished by) excess of wealth,” the zeugma involved in the 
addition of yevov is very harsh. 

el. riv Néoropos ... ficw, and ty Tod Adyew pomp: the 
weapon of the demagogue, among other “ powers,” is to be pressed 
into the good cause. Naturally it must be wielded by one whose 
temper is the opposite of the demagogue’s. This reference to 
Nestor takes the place, in the enumeration of “ powers,” of 
democracy. 

e4. ef’ ipov dé ovdapds: this may well be understood as 
vouched for—like the emi Tpotas yéyovev—by the common voice 
(s facv), not as Plato’s own statement. The positive, as well as 
the negative, view thus expressed is left open by the next sentence 
beginning «i & ot. 

25. ypov MSS. Stallb. rightly argues that 7)0v tus in Plato’s 
mouth would not mean “one of the present generation ” but “one 
of the present company,” and holds that, as we cannot credit his 
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modesty with the latter meaning, he must have said ep’ pov 
here. I suspect that what Plato wrote was piv, and that the 
scribe’s eye was caught by the sov in the preceding line.—R. 
Hackforth, The Authorship of the Platonic Epistles, p. 153, 
surmises that Plato here has in mind the young Hipparinus, the 
son of Dion. This conjecture, he says, if correct, would fix the date 
of the composition of Bk. IV. at 354-3 B.o. 

e8. cupmrdons Suvdpews . . . wept: ie. “whatever the form of | 
the government be,” or “in whosesoever hand the supreme 
power may lie.” 

e8ff. drav . . . cuprécn, “quando aliquo in homine 
prudentiae et temperantiae conjuncta fuerit potentia summa” 
(Schneider). The ¢dpovetvy indicates especially the part which 
might be played by the ideal lawgiver. (In the very similar 
passage in Rep. 473d2 I would suggest that the comma be 
removed after ovyréoy and the difficult rodro be taken adverbially, 
“in this way”: Kal TovTo eis tavTov cvprery Svvapis Te TOAITLK 
Kat drArocodia.) 

71243. Tov ToLwtTwY: i.e. TOV dpioTur. 

a4, ratra pev obv... paxp@: cf.on 786b6 below. “ Fancy 
that in this oracular deliverance of mine you have been listening 
to a story when I declare that, whereas in general” (lit. “ one way ”) 
“it is,hard for a city to get good laws, yet, if only things happened 
as I say, it would be the simplest thing in the world.”—x«xai, I 
think, does not put a fresh point, but is explanatory of Kexpnopy- 
5700. I have removed the comma between the two imperatives. 
—xaarepei does not, like ka@dzep, go closely with the adjacent 
noun or adj., but with the verb, ie. with the whole sentence ; 
here we may translate it “fancy that . . .”—-u00ds tis: ep. 
841c6. According to Plato, conviction does not follow only 
from logical proof; the mind may accept truth “embodied in a 
tale,” or delivered as an oracle. Stallb. eps. Phal. 44c¢, Polit. 
304 cd. 

.a8. The connexion of thought is very hard to trace, but 
I do not think it is absolutely necessary to suppose a lacuna 
here, or to accept Susemihl’s alteration of ros; to kaAds. This 
remedy, as Susemihl himself felt, renders the zeupdpea too 
abrupt, and he was obliged to put in 6) after that word. ds; 
does not refer to the three preceding lines, which need no explana- 
tion, but to ratra . . . KexpnopwdjoOw which does. The Ath. has 
said, in effect: “a truce to exact arguments, and historical 
parallels; fancy that what I have laid down is a story, told by 
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the mouth of an oracle.” ‘,Why?” says Cleinias. Then, with 
a natural explanatory asyndeton, the Ath. answers: ‘“‘ Because 
I want to bring your city, Cleinias, into the story, and like 
three grey-bearded children as we are, to make up its imaginary 
laws.” 

bi. I take it that we must supply p0Oov in thought with 
Tporapporrovtes.— Adyw—)( epyw—has also the piOos in mind : 
the laws are not to be real ones; rAdrrecy is also chosen as being 
a word associated with fiction. 

b2. The raééa of L and O and the earlier edd. must have been 
written by someone who had in mind the passage at 789 e, where 
the physical moulding of the still “soft” infant is recommended. 
Stallb. was the first to recall the reading of A on Bekker’s and 
Bast’s testimony. He rightly explains the “childishness” of the 
proposal to lie, not, as Hermann held, in the comparison, suggested 
by wAdrrecy, to children’s wax modelling, but in the make-believe 
that they are real lawgivers. (Herm.’s ref. to 746 a8—though 
throwing light on our passage—does not prove his point.) 

b 5. Burnet’s suggested éraxovcas is certainly an improvement 
on Land O's traxovcas. Cp. Thompson’s note on Gorg. 487 ¢ 5. 

b8. After the solemn invocation, which seems to promise a 
real start, comes another digression: on the applicability of the 
ordinary classification of polities. None of the names—Democracy, 
Oligarchy, Aristocracy, and Monarchy—seems fully to describe any 
existing polity, and, what is more, it would be a bad thing for it 
if they did, for they all denote the preponderance of one element 
in the state, to the detriment of the others. Nomarchy or—since 
all good laws are inspired by Heaven—Theocracy would best denote 
the perfect roAirefa. Thus the digression brings us round to the 
spirit of the Invocation, and the place of Religion in the state is 
defined, and its importance explained.—zoArtefav: already, at 
a2, woXireia and vdpor have been placed side by side as objects of 
investigation, and although the whole work is styled Nojov, as 
contrasted with the earlier work [loActe‘a, the two subjects are 
felt to be closely connected. In the present work, however, it is 
naturally the dpurrou voor that are the main subject. 

€2. ofov 51) ri Aeyers PovdnOe’s ; “In what sense do you 
mean your question to be taken ?”—The repeated ofov in the next 
question would in English be: “Do you mean, is it to be... ?” 

43. ovrws, “straight off,” “on the spur of the moment”; 
amplified below at e3 into otrw efaidvns. 

d4. kat yap tvpavvids: the kai reminds us that tupavvis had 
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been expressly excluded by Cleinias. Even that element is to be 
found in the Spartan constitution. 

d5. Gavpacrsy os MSS. As Plato elsewhere says dpaj- 
Xavov dcov, Gavpacrdy dcov, but dynxXaves os and Oavparras ws, 
and the like, Schanz is probably right in reading Oavpaords here. 
Gavpacrd os occurs in Soph. fr. 963 (Dind.), and in a probably 
spurious line in Eur. Iph. Aul. 943; but even supposing this to 
be natural Greek in Plato’s time, it would not legitimize Javpacrdv 
ws, for Pavpacra is used as an adv., Javyacrdv never. 

d6. kai tis... haiverar . . . Sypoxpatoupern €orkevan : 
seeing that all the MSS. give dypoxparoupery, it is very tempting 
to adopt H. Stephanus’s alteration of the MS. xaé tis to Kairos, 
especially as (1) Heindorf and Cobet disbelieve in ¢ouxey (in the 
sense of videtur) with a participle; and (2) atverau eouxévar 
involves in that case what seems to us an awkward redundancy. 
It must be recognized on the other hand (1) that, if kairo. had 
been written, it is almost impossible to explain its alteration to 
kai Tus, whereas (2) the alteration of Syyoxpatoupevy to the dat., 
in the neighbourhood of éovxevas, is readily conceivable. As to 
the objection taken to éorxe with a nom. participle, though at Crat. 
419 c (bis) many editors, including Burnet, have followed Heindorf’s 
suggestion and altered KexAnpeévyn eorxev to KexAnpéevy eorKev, and 
though, at Politicus 277d, one MS. reads €ouxa .. . kuvqoae for 
cova . . . Kivyoas (so Burnet), at Orat. 408e all MSS, and all 
editors read €ouxe . . . Katddndov yevopevoy av. The reading in 
the text was suggested by Winckelmann in his edition of the 
Euthydemus p. 74, and adopted by Stallbaum. Cp, also below 
948b7 €ouxev .. . dtavootpevos,—Aristotle, at Pol. 1265 b 33, 
seems to be quoting this passage along with some comments on it. 
—Immediately afterwards Aristotle refers to the opinion expressed 
at 693d as to the desirability of mixing despotism and demoeracy 
to form a proper polity ; a subject cognate to our present one. 

e4, I think Madvig is right in reading dvepwrnOeis for the 
av ép. of the MSS. 

e6. Hermann’s kayo daivoyau for the MS. xaradaivopat is 
attractive, but not necessarily right. 

e 7..d7op@ is here used as at Polit. 262e for ov divapat, and 
with the same construction. There is no need, with Schanz, to 
suppose that we ought perhaps to read tiva .. . eiw (or to 
suppose Sei to have fallen out between tiva and ducyvpufopevor). 

e8. For eireiv in the sense of call, pronownce to be, ep. Soph. 
225a12 ti tis... dAdo ciryn TARY dppurByryTLKOV; 
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e9. dvrws yap «trX., “that is because,’ with a bow 
(G apurror), “you really live under constitutions. None of the 
arrangements we have just named are constitutions. They are city 
settlements in which one component part rules, and the rest are 
slaves, The name specifies the ruling part in each case. If you 
had to name your community on that principle” (lit. ‘after any- 
thing of that kind”), “the right thing was for its name to 
designate the only real master of rational beings, and that is their 
God.” In other words, ‘‘if it was to be a ‘-cracy,’ at all, it 
must be a ‘ Theocracy.’” 

71343. A has rd rovovrov, and Schneider and Schanz are 
content with this. Stallb. (in his notes) will have nothing but 7d 
Tov TovovTov, which is in O and some minor MSS. In both cases 
76 would have to be taken to mean 70 dvoya, and this assumption is 
a violent one. L has «izep tot tovotrov—the gen. of that after 
which a thing is named; this is better, but Burnet’s eirep tov 
Totovrov is much better still, and gives just the sense we want. 
Possibly the reading +5 rod either got in by mistake, from the 7d 
tov Seordrov just above, or was a deliberate adaptation to the rd 
Tov dAnOas below ; and A’s reading may well have been a correc- 
tion of that.—Perhaps xpyv and ede are “ philosophic imperfect,” 
as Adam calls it on Rep. 490 a 7, and if so, they should be translated 
by presents—I think Ritter (D. des Inhalts p. 31, cp. Comm. 
p- 110) puts too much into tiv wéAvv when he translates it “den 
Musterstaat.” méAww is used loosely in the place of roAuretav.— 
L and the margin of O have dAnOots for adAnOas—an. ecclesi- 
astically minded correction. 

a4, I have no doubt Ast was right in rejecting the tov which 
comes in the MSS. before voty. Stallb. defends it. as meaning 
(mentem) ad eam rem necessariam. 

a5. tis 8 6 Oeds; the question, one may fancy, of a religious 
partizan. The Athenian avoids answering it directly. As Ritter 
says (p. 110), the real answer would have been 6 véyos, but the 
Cretan was not ripe for such an answer; and there were modifica- 
tions to be made. éupeAds ws hints that the subject is one 
which needs careful handling. 

a6. In the ptm and the ere (if genuine) and the rpoc- we 
may see a further reference to the 06s tis Ae Peis at 712 a 4.— 
Schanz says A has yé ru (for y’ érz) ; at all events at 684d 1 the « 
of ye is not elided before ¢rv. 

a8. Wagner, Schanz, and Burnet are probably right in adopt- 
ing Schneider’s distribution of this difficult passage between KA. 
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and AO, The MSS. give ovxoty ... dpav to the Ath, and 
mavy pev ovv to Cleinias. Herm. transposes the two passages, 
making ovxotv . . . dpay (not as a question) the beginning of the 
Ath.’s next speech. But rdvv pév ody is not apposite in Cl.’s 
mouth. He cannot be expected to see at once that a w0Oos will 
help them, But it is likely that he should be rather puzzled by 
the suggestion, and ask : “Is that the way we have to proceed ?” 
a9. eumpoobe: ie. in Bk. III. 678 ff. 

b1. The place of rovrwy makes it clear to the ear that roAcwv 
is governed by the comparative mportépa. 

b 3. It would be interesting to learn the origin of L and O’s 
strange variant of adpurtoxparteiras for A’s apurra oixetrar—which 
L and O have in the margin.—ijs pipnpa €xovoa: ep. Eur. Hel. 
74 dcov pipnp’ exes ‘EXevys. 

b 5. Cl. is reassured by this orthodox allusion to the good old 
times of Cronos’s reign. 

b8. Kal rdv ERs Tepaivwy av pvOov, “yes, and if you tell the 
story right through...” 6 €&js pvos, which, in most con- 
nexions, would mean “the next story,” here must be taken to 
mean “the whole story from point to point,” not merely some 
incidents in it. Cp. Gorg. 454¢ tod é€js évexa repaiver Oar Tov 
Aoyov, where €€js wepaiverOar means “to be brought duly to its - 
conclusion,” no step being omitted—The older edd. give this 
speech to Megillus. H. Steph. so assigned the previous speech 
(at b 5) as well. 

c5. Kabarep ipets SueAnAVOapev: i.e. at 691¢ 5 ff. otk éor’ 

. Hpavurey avris ; 

c6 ff. ixavy . . . diovkotoa adtoxpdtwp ravra, pay obdx BP. 
Te kal 4d, pecrovobat: the participle is here felt to be the 
principal verb. It would be hard to find a case of a bare ixavds 
pa) qovetv in the sense of “able to avoid doing.” 

c8. The MSS. have édiorynto: the last syllable of this 
enormity may here be explained by the assumption that ediory 
Tore, as Julian quotes it, was the original reading—just as at d 7 
A (ace. to Schanz) has epiornto tov for ef. 7> Tv. Hermann first 
put 7dre in the text. 

43. woipvios is, in effect, still under the government of 
epiorn, for which dpopev is a substitute. —ovd Bots xrdA.: the 
asyndeton is of the ordinary explanatory kind. 

a5. rairév, like totro at 686¢4, ratv7 at 700d 1, radrév at 
Phil. 37d and Polit. 308 e, is adverbial: “in like manner.” 

d6. One MS. and some early editions read tairdv dpa Kai 6 
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Gcds 8). This mistake perhaps led, by imperfect correction, to 
the dpa «at which the best MSS.—but not Julian—place before 
diAdvOpwros. Assuming, with Hermann and Schanz, that 
Julian’s text was correct, I conjecture (1) that someone wrote 6 
Geds apa because of 6 Kpdvos dpa at c5, (2) that someone else 
transposed dpa and 6—either inadvertently, or on purpose, and 
(3) that some hasty corrector of this transposition brought along 
the kai as well as the épa.—Schramm ingeniously suggested that 
dpa. kat stood for ¢dpa kal, but such a superfluity of expression is 
unlikely.—Stallb. first rejected the cat (before ¢uA.), but afterwards 
defended both dpa and xai—He was very possibly right in 
rejecting the following rs—for which Herm. substitutes rdre 
as at c 8. 

a7. paotévys: a kind of zeugma; with adrois it means 
“ease,” and with ypiv “comfort” or “relief ”—as at 779 a. 

el. With aido . . . rapexdpevov Stallb. well cps. Prot. 322 ¢, 
where Plato calls aidws (mercy) and dikn kdcpou te Kai derpol 
pirias cvvaywyot. 

e2. After aid@ Julian has cat 51) dpOoviav; A has kat edvopiav 
kat apOoviav, €Xevbepiav, a well-vouched variant for eivopiav 
(L, O and A? in margin), looks like a deliberate alteration of 
Plato’s text.—Stallb. thought the alteration due to the mistaken 
idea that there was a tautology in evvopiav Kat apOoviay dixns.— 
Inasmuch as Plato afterwards represents good laws as taking the 
place of these divine rulers, it is natural that he should give a 
hint of this beforehand in mentioning their benignant action in 
this direction. etvopiav and dotaciacra are the two most 
important words in this description. They represent severally 
the two branches of the inquiry which have been kept constantly 
before us, ie. vouofecia and moArteia. The inevitability of 
otdots in a false roAtreia, with the wrong sort of laws, is explained 
below at 715ab. 

e3. With Ayer 4b: Kal viv ofros 6 Adyos, &dnOeta XPS prevos 
begins the practical application of the pt0os. The moral is: (1) 
that the only possible ruler of a community is the Deity, and (2) 
that law, the modern substitute for the daéuoves of the Golden 
Age, is also of divine origin.—Julian has dowv . . . apyer, and, 
in e 6, dvdyv§ts. 

7I4al. ri Tov vod diavopijv éxovopdfovras vopov : whereas, 
of old, obedience was paid to the Deity in the person of his 
ministers, the daipoves, it is now due to the “immortal,” i.e. the 
divine in us, and that is the intellect, represented in the person of 
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its ministers. These ministers we may call not datpovas but 
vov Siavoyds, “the arrangements” or “appointments made by the 
intellect,” and to which we give the name of laws. For the divinity 
of vovs cp. Rep. 501 b with Adam’s note; also Zim. 90a where he 
calls the vots a daiuwv. I take tod vov to be not an objective 
gen. denoting the thing distributed but a subjective gen. denot- 
ing the maker of the arrangement, which arrangement is the law. 
Not only is véjos connected with the idea of véwev, but I think 
Plato’s fancy played with the verbal assonance between daipovas 
and dvavouds. (It will be remembered that at Aesch. Hum. 727 
the former word got into the text by mistake for the latter.) 
vous in its highest form—the trained philosophic intellect—is thus 
enthroned as the supreme authority in polities and law.—Cp. Cie. 
De legg.i.§ 17; penitus ex intima philosophia hauriendam iuris dis- 
ciplinam, though Cicero’s philosophy is not the same as Plato’s, 
when he goes on to say (§ 18) est ratio summa insita in natura, quae 
iubet ea quae facienda sunt, prohibetque contraria. Hadem ratio 
cum est in hominis mente confirmata et confecta, lew est. When 
Cicero connects the Gk, vouos with véyeuv, as being so called “a 
suum cuique tribuendo,” he is very possibly thinking of Plato’s 
association here of diavoysy with vouos, but he leaves Plato’s rod 
vov out of sight—Below, at 715 cd, Plato almost in the same 
breath speaks of magistrates as being umnpérar Tots vopors, and 
of their service as being Tv TOv Ge@y trnpeciav, and calls special 
attention to the fact that serving the laws and serving the Gods is 
the same thing. For the fancied etymological connexion of vovs 
and vopos ep. below 957 ¢ 6. 

a2. avOpwros (as contrasted with av7p) points the distinction 
between human and divine leadership. 

a3. 7ovev Kai ervOvpuav: a hendiadys =“ coveted delights.” 

a5. oréyourav dé ovdév: ep. Gorg. 493) ff., Rep. 586 b.—If 
arAnorw voojpate had been the original text, no one could haye 
thought (pace Ast) of putting in xax@—or, as Heindorf conjectures, 
kak@v—between the two words—as if there could be an éarAnorov 
voonya which was not kaxév!—but if Pl. wrote drAjotp Kax@ 
cuvexouevynv, it is quite conceivable that a commentator should 
remark that by kax@. he meant vooypars, and that, after the two 
words had become rivals for the place, both should be ineluded in 
the text. Hence I feel sure that Herm. is right in rejecting 
the latter word. Stallb. well cps. Gorg. 507e, where the same 
selfish indulgence is called dvjvuTov Kady. (Ast doubtfully, 
and Stallb. confidently, take voojpare to be “per appositionem 
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additum” = 0s vorjpartt. Cp.717 ¢ below dmorivovra Savetopara 
exipedeias.) 

a6. woAews 1) Tivos idwTov: this selfish, masterful) spirit. 
may be shown either in publie or in private life. 

a7. 0. vuvdy éXéyouev: ie. odk eat. GwTypias pHxavy» is 
another way of saying ovK ¢«oTw KakOv avtois otde TovuY 
avapvéis —some confirmation, as Stallb. says, of the reading 
audpv§ts. 

b 3. A possible objection is here raised—Ritter suggests that. it 
may well have been raised by some contemporary whom Plato is 
here confuting—that there are laws and: laws, that laws are any- 
thing that. states like to make them, and that law is merely an 
instrument to secure to the ruler his power and ascendancy, and 
that the sanction of law is merely its adaptability to. this end. 
Those. who hold this view make right and wrong depend on 
positive law, instead of judging law. by a separate standard of 
right and wrong (c 3. xai Tdv pice . . . ovTw). 

b7. wéAw: though the following words: prove that there is 
a reference to the early part of their conversation, no doubt. Plato 
was thinking of the constant. recurrence in his: writings of the 
great question as to the nature of right and wrong, and the 
- sanction of morality, which had been introduced e.g. in much 
the same terms in Bk. I. of the Rep.—The repetition of ro in 
L and O. before déuxov is the mark of an inferior text. 

b8. mpos woAcuov: in other words rpds avépeiav, The 
reference to so recent a conversation is legitimately vague.— 
The reason why this question is so important (rept d€ Tov 
peyiorov) is that our opponents not only deny that laws have 
anything to do with virtue, but declare that what we call virtue 
is only legality—i.e. the interest of the stronger, 

2. Schneider’s ravry ideiv, for the MS. ratrns deiv, is a 
highly illuminating emendation. tavty is not an adverb, but a 
dat, governed by cipepov ; for ideiv in the sense of “look to,” 
“make it our object,” cf. Aesch. Hum. 540 Képdos iddv. The 
tense perhaps. signifies. habit.. (Cp. Goodwin, M. and T. § 159.) 
It was possibly because a pres; would seem more natural to us 
here that Schanz preferred his palaeographically more remote 
typeiv for detv, (Stallb. is quite satisfied with the MS. det, and 
would supply PAérevv with it ; Herm. strongly supports Schneider's 
emendation, and Badham appears to have made it independently. 
Herm. eps. Soph. Aj. 1165 oretoov Koihynv Kdrerov. tw’ ideiv 
70, where ideiv means “to provide”; as however (ety takes 
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the place of the preceding PAérewv, the slightly different “look 
to” suits this passage better.—We must repeat deity with ideiv, 
“that they have got to have in view the interest of that form 
of government, and to secure its permanence and integrity.”—The 
dws clause is exegetical to ovpdépov, and sounds the more natural 
because it might itself depend on ideiv, if necessary. It is 
repeated in another form below at d 3. 

c3. tov diver dpov tov Sdixaiov: though at b6 7d dixacov 
kai adukov may have been meant to include positively enacted right 
and wrong, these words show that the larger question of right 
and wrong in the abstract, as we should say, is the main subject 
of the dudurByrnos. “And they say that these words best 
define justice as it exists in nature,” ie. that outside positively 
enacted law, right and wrong do not exist. 

d3. “Genitivus tis apyjs e voce cvpdépov pendet, ut dativus 
éavT@ pro genitivo positus sit” Ast.—rod pévew, “with a view 
to its continuance.” Cp. 876e3 tod payrote Baivew ew Tis 
dixns, Gorg. 457e5 tov xatapaves yever Bau. 

d6. rav7’ is taken by Wagner to mean “this course of action,” 
ie. the punishment of the taw-breaker. But clearly rat’ is tatira 
Ta TeBevra, and “ using the term rightful for them ” is an amplifica- 
tion of @s adikovvra, which gives the justification of the punish- 
ment. 

d9. It seems equally clear that here too tavr’ means “these 
enactments.” Ast and Stallb. take it as adverbial: the former 
translates it by “propterea, idcirco,” the latter says it means the same 


as oUTw kat tatrn. The sense which they and all other inter- 


preters appear to get out of the sentence is: “ that is how it will 
always be with justice.” But the Ath. could never say that, and 
it by no means agrees with what precedes and follows. What we 
want, and what he says, is: ‘These positive enactments will 
always claim the merit of rightfulness, and that is how they will 
do it” (ie. by penal enforcement)—For ovrw kal ravry ep. 
681d 6.—For the art. with d/xasov cf. 680d 9, 659 b 3. 

11. rotro is the superior strength of the maker of these laws. 
They are made by Td xparoty (above ¢ 9) and superior strength was 
one of the dfidpara Tod te apyew Kal apyerOar of 690 a— 
Schulthess’s dfwwudrowv is evidently right; the MS. déiucnpdrov 
is a careless misreading. 

e 3, For tov & ep. below 871e3 and 866d 7. 

e6. eurddia érepa Eerépowrr: a repetition of 69043 Kal dre 
mepuxdta mpdos GAAnAG évavTiws. The mention of dfudpara as 
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possible €urodia is a subtle way of discrediting the particular 
a£iopa immediately referred to. 

W15alf. cai efapév rov... ws fdvat, “and we said, I 
think, that Pindar would have it to be by nature, (thus) legalizing 
extreme violence, to use his own words.” The assertion made at 
690b8 was that Pindar said that “club-law” was “ according-to 
nature.” From the fuller quotation at Gorg. 484b, we can see 
that Pindar used the word dyex of the action of that “ Law which 
none can gainsay” (vduos 6 mdvtwv Bacrdreds). Probably it 
means there “‘ takes” (in the sense of “that those should take who 
have the power”); here Plato uses it in another sense of “ takes,” 
suggestive of forcible wresting of the truth. So he applies to Pindar 
himself his own words dixarav 7d Biawratov.—ds ddvar: cp. the 
@s paiverGor in a similar position at Rep. 359d 7; Goodwin, M. 
and T.§ 755. “ As we are told that he said.” (Badham rewrites 
the passage.) 
» a4. rorépois tuiv, “to which side”; i.e. to those who hold 
that voyuos depends on force, and act on this belief, or to those 
who believe in rijv Tod vouov Exdvtwv apxiv adAX od Biavov 
mepukviay 690¢3. As the Athenian puts it towards the end of 
his next speech, the two classes are (1) those who hold that men 
are above laws, and (2) those who hold that laws are above men. 

a8 ff. “ Where office is a thing to fight for, the winners get 
the government so absolutely in their own hands as not to leave a 
scrap of power with the losers, in this generation or the next; 
and moreover” (re... d€, cp. 649b5) “both sides watch each 
other constantly, to make sure that no man shall come to power 
-who will raise a hand against them to avenge former wrongs. 
What I say is, that is not a polity, and no laws are proper laws 
which are not made in the interest of the whole community. 
When laws are made in the interest of part of the populace, I 
call those people not citizens but schismatics, and I call their 
claim to have right on their side a lie.” 

For the general sense of the passage cp. 875a 5-8, and the 
éavty Pirnv of 693 b 3. 

all. rapadvAadrrovtes: ie. each party, as its turn comes. 

b1. ddixdpevos: the participle, as often, contains the main 
idea in the sentence. The “rising against” the party in power 
would not be serious unless a position of power had first been 
obtained. 

b 2. ravras, “such combinations.” 
b4. eréOnoay, like eoderépiray at a9, I take to be a gnomic 
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aor.—For dco. pi) ovpmrdons KTXr. cp. Rep. 420b ov pay mpds 
tovTo BAEmrovtes THY TOAL oikifoper, Smws ev TL Hpuiv €Ovos ErraL 
Suadepovrws evdaipov, GAN Srrws dtr padrvora AH 1 TALS. 

b5. I. do not see that anything is gained by the Aldine 
oracwrTetas and roduteias for the MS. oracudtas and roXiras, 
—Cp. 832¢2 rovrwv yap 5) rodureia pev ovdepia, orarwretar 
6¢ macat éyowr’ dv opOdrara.—Whether, with Ald., we take 
rovrous to refer to vdpuous, or, with the MSS., to rivwv, there is 
something of a mapa mpocdoxiay about the sentence. Again, 
whether tovrwy in b6 be taken to refer to vdjoc or not, at all 
events dacw mnst have a personal subject, and that with any 
reading will have to be got out of rwwyv. Besides, I do not think 
TovTovs in b5 would ‘have been put in at all unless it were to 
call attention to the change in the object of the verb, and show 
that the speaker is now talking of the twwyv, not of the voyovs. 

b7. tH of 76Xe is a genitival dat. 

cl. icytv xrX.: the usual explanatory asyndeton. 

C2. roils reOcior vopors: it is significant that in the Laws 
prominence is given to positive enactment when the author is 
speaking of the principles on which rulers are to be selected. Cp. 
Rep. 412 d éxXexréov . . . Towotrovs avdpas of av oKorovew 
npiv parurra paivwvrar rapa mavra Tov Biov, 6 pev av TH TOdEL 
HyjTovras cvppéepery, racy mpoOvpia roveiv, 0 8 av pa, pydevi 
Tpomm mpagar dv ebédevv. 

c3. viKGa: a reference to the ot wxyoavres at a8; there isa 
victory to be won by prospective rulers; to gain this prize they 
must excel in submissiveness to the laws. : 

c4. rv tov Oedv trnpeciov: I agree with Ritter that 
Schulthess’s véywv (so Ast and Schanz), and Orelli’s Qeopov (so 
Wagner and Stallb.) for @eav are mistaken. There is an un- 
Platonic poverty of thought in such a statement as: “The man 
who obeys the laws best is to be made chief servant of the laws.” 
At 762 e we are told that the highest distinction falls to the man 
who well serves the laws ws tatrnv tots Qeois otorav SovAciav. At 
713 e we were told that no city is safe under any other rule than 
the divine. Laws are the modern representatives of the da/poves 
of the Golden Age: they derive their authority from the divine 
element in us; obedience to them is therefore obedience to the 
Gods. I see nothing to invalidate this explanation in the fact 
that, immediately below, he says he has called the magistrates 
brnpetas Tois vopos. He has just explained that the two terms 
“servants of the Jaws” and “servants of the Gods” are 
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synonymous, (Bury would read refevrwy for Oe@v.)—Soréov 
eivat: Badham says this was put in because it was felt to be 
confusing to have to wait so long for the dzodoréov efvar at the 
end. No doubt; but it is more likely that Plato put it in than 
Bdh.’s “librarius.” 

5. 7H 7a SetTepa Kparovvt.: a reference to the “ victory” 
spoken of at c3; “to him who bears the second palm,” Jowett. 

e6ff. “But I do not now call men who are entitled rulers the 
servants of the laws because I want to say something striking: I 
believe the safety or ruin of a state depends on whether they are 
this or not.”—Ritter thinks there is an indication here that the 
expression had been publicly criticized. 

d4. deordrys: Stallb. cps. Hdt. vii. 104 eAevGepou yap edvres 
ov mavra eAcvOepo. ciciv: exerts yap ou Seaordtys vopos, TdV 
brodermatvovet TOAAG Ere padXov 7) of Tol ve. 

d7ff. Cl. “You are right there! You have an old man’s 
penetrating vision.” 

Ath. “Yes; men are at their blindest in such matters when 
they are young, and wide awake when they are old.” 

Cl. “Very true.” 

Ath. “What next? May we not imagine the colonists 
assembled in presence before us, to hear the rest from our lips ?” 

Cl. “ By all means.” 

Ath. “‘Friends,’ I would say to them, ‘as has been said of 
old, God, who holds the beginning, the end, and the middle of all 
existence in his hand, through all the revolutions of nature goes 
straight to his end’” 

(Possibly an echo from this much quoted passage was in 
Cowper’s mind when he wrote: ‘‘God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.” 

e8. 6 radaids Abyos : the Scholiast on this passage Says : 
madasdy dé Adyov Agvet TOV ‘Oppuxdy, ¢ os eat ovTos* Zebs apX’, 
Leds peooa, Aws 8 éx mévra réervkrar, Zeds rvOpajyv yains Te Kat 
ovpaved dotepdevtos. Eusebius, P.H. xiii. 12 has preserved 
another Orphic fragment to the same effect: dpynv aitds éxwv 
kal peroatov nde preter 

716a1. The Scholiast says that edeiy (which is well 
established, as against the variant ev@eiav in some of the quota- 
tions, and the early editions) means xara dixnv, and that mepuro- 
pevopevos means “moving in a circle,’ and so aiwviws—the circle 
being a type of immortality. It is a dark saying; no doubt 
ev0cia symbolically contains the notion of moral rectitude, but if 
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it is merely an alternative for kara dixny, Plato would hardly have 
added rq d€ det ovvererat Sikn KtA. mepimropevdpevos (cp. Tim. 
33d 1f.) is probably meant to bring before our minds the revolu- 
tions of the heavenly bodies. The apparent irreconcilability of 
the two truths is meant to have the form of a paradox, a divine 
mystery. In the Aristotelian treatise Ilept xéapov 401) this 
passage is quoted with zopevdpevos, but all other quotations and 
all MSS. give the compound verb.—For the numerous quotations 
of this passage see Stallb.’s note.—zepaiveww is used absolutely ; its 
opposite is ovdev repaivovew Rep. 426a; so mepaiver d ovdev 
9 TpoOvpia Eur. Phoen. 589. 

a2 ff. ro dé det xrX., “and Justice always goes along with Him 
and punishes those who forsake the divine law; and any man for 
whom good fortune is in store follows Justice in close attendance, 
modest and sedate in mien; but any man who is puffed up with 
pride—whether he be big with the sense of wealth or rank, or 
foolishly vain of youthful beauty—and kindles in his soul the flame 
of wanton wickedness, claiming to be above all rule and guidance, 
and fit to rule others instead,—such a man is abandoned by God ; 
and in this lost state he takes to himself yet other abandoned men, 
and with mad antics sets himself to work a general havoc. Many 
men make a hero of him, but before long Justice visits him with a 
full retribution, and he involves in his own downfall the utter 
ruin of his house and country.”—7@ 6d... tTiwwpds: Stallb. 
shows by many quotations from ancient commentators that Plato 
is still following the Orphic line of thought as expressed e.g. in 
Tapedpos yap 6 vouos Tov Ads, and 7 dixn éoriv drabdds Tot Avés. 

a3. fs... €xdpmevos ovvéererat: the repetition of the word 
cuvererar suggests the thought that the company of Justice means 
the company of God, whereas he who abandons Justice kara- 
Neirrerar Epnpuos Oeod (b 1). 

a4. Because Eusebius has no kat before Kexoopnpevos, and 
because in A kal kexoopnmeévos is written in the margin, Schanz 
regards xex. as a gloss on razreuvds, and excludes it.—d6 dé tis: 
so all MSS, and some quotations. Theodoret, Cedrenus, and some 
MSS. of Eusebius have ei 6€ rus. Plutarch, De Is. et Os. p. 477 has 
a modification rather than a quotation of the passage, which 
begins et d€ tives. Boeckh, Ast, Stallb, Herm. and Schanz adopt 
ei O€ tus. It is evident that this suits the passage; xataAeirerac 
in b 1 is the main verb, and the @Aé€yeras clause is a dependent 
one. The explanation of the MS. reading seems to be that Plato 
is archaizing here on purpose, and uses 6 tes, the Epic form of 
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dares (ep. in Agamemnon’s solemn appeal to the avengers of perjury 
at I 279 rivvcdov ris kK’ eriopkov 6pocoy—a passage which 
may well have been in Plato’s mind at the time); so that 6 dé tus 
(as it should be written) stands for adAX’ doris (or doris Sé, which 
Badham would write here).—-Plutarch further modifies pleyenal 
into pAeyopevor, which suits the rest of his passage. (H. Steph. 
altered pr€yerar to pAcydpevos.) 

a5. I think it is best to take 7) ypyyaow .. . dvoia as sub- 
ordinate in sense to <fapeis trd peyadavyias; they are illustra- 
tions of the various forms which peyaAavyia may take. 

b 2. The same idea lurks in the metaphorical oxipr¢ that is to 
be found in the modern English slang term “a bounder.” 

b3. eogev and ¢ eroinoey are gnomic aorists. 

b5. mpds tat’ oby ottw duaretaypeva, “in the face then of 
this dispensation.” 

b6. dpav 7) SiavocicGar: the answer det SiavonPjvar ws 
évopevov . . . would correspond more exactly to the question, as 
Badham would write it, with the 7 omitted, but the more inexact 
correspondence is quite Platonic. (Bdh. would also reject de? 
SiavonPjvar in b9.) Schanz rejects both 1 and diavoeio Oa. 

b 8. Madvig (followed by Schanz) would remove the emphatic 
asyndeton by reading éru ws, This spoils the sentence; even 
Heindorf’s detv for dei weakens it. 

clff. pia xtX., “there is only one, and it finds its only 
expression in the old saying that like will love like,—if it is itself 
within the proper bounds; things that know no bounds love 
neither each other nor those which do. Some men say ‘man is 
the measure of all things’; in a far truer sense it is God who 
really sets the bounds by which all things human (piv) are 
measured and judged.” 

cl. The selection of the word dxédAovfos suggests the same 
metaphor as was presented by éyouevos ovvereras, and by Tov 
cwakoArovOnodvtTwv. Company in a journey implies unanimity, 

c3. The addition of the words ovte petpip shows that the 
speaker is not so much adapting the old proverb as limiting its 
scope. It always has been applied freely to the association of the 
wicked (e.g. Od. xvii. 218, and Arist. N.H. ix. 3. 3); Plato says the 
natural liking of each other is confined to the good. He uses for 
good the word pérpuos, which suggests “within certain limits,” and 
this suggestion helps the further deductions of his argument.— 
Whereas Aristotle (J.c.) warns us of the evil results of loving a bad 
man—i.e. the becoming like him—Plato holds that not even when 
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you have become like a bad man can you love him, All wicked- 
ness is represented as djerpia, “extravagance” or “excess,” which 
must arouse universal dislike. At Polit. 284 e, after defining the 
two criteria of size, ie. (1) the relative, and (2) the absolute, Plato 
paraphrases Td pétpiov by Kal Td mperov, Kal Tov KaLpov, Kal TO 
dedv, kal wav? éréca eis Td perov arpxicOn TOY erxXaTuv. 

c4, rdvtwv yxpynydtwv peérpov: “Tangitur effatum illud 
Protagorae . . . de quo v. Cratyl. 385e, Theaet. 152a” Stallb. 

c6. rovoitw is equivalent to “the author of limitation,” and 
the following tovotroy to “one who puts a limitation on his own 
conduct and behaviour.” —eis Svvapuv ote padura: so at T71e 
OTe padurra ... kata 70 Stivarov, Rep. 458 e, Polit. 279 ¢ Kara 
Stvapuv OTe padurra 800. Bpdxewy. A similar redundancy occurs at 
Rep. 427 e eis Stvapw wavre Tpomey, Phaedr, 257 a eis 4)peTepav 
Svvapuv OTe kadriory, and 273 e mparrev 7d Tay eis Sbvapuy. 

dl. 6 pev cidpov pov : copporbyy is the virtue most 
clearly to be identified with ¢€ €pper pia. 

d3. kal dducos MSS. There is no point in adding décxos to 
the two preceding predicates, and Burnet has adopted Ritter’s 
insertion of 6 before it. To make it clearer that kal 6 dduxos and 
kal Ta GAA’ stand for the rest of the vices, I have put a comma after 
Sudopos (which, as above at 679b, means “ hostile”). Schanz 
rejects kal aduxos, Faehse reads xai aOeos, and Stallb. suggested 
Kat adtAos for it. 

d5. The addition of aAnOeoraror signifies that Plato is not so 
much gloating over the confusion of the wrongdoers, as expressing 
delight in the grandeur and beauty of the philosophical truth, and 
the ennobling of religion above the position which it held in 
popular notions. 

a6. Burnet rightly adopts Schanz’s det for the MS. de?, which 
Stallb. rejects and most edd. turn into 4). 

e2. rovrwv ravavria répuxev : ie. not only is a knave’s offering 
an abomination (and his selfish prayer an outrage) but it will be 
the worse for him that he has offered it. Stallb. has collected, in 
his note on the following words, many similar passages from 
ancient authors. 

717a1. For the ré with dp0dv cp. above 714 d 9, and 630 d 9, 
659 b and 691 b 11. 

a3. Suidas, in quoting this passage (s.v. papa xepady), has 
evkatpotatos for the MS. éyxaipéraros. Cp. Phaedo 78 a (ovK eorw 
eis 6 Te dv evKarporepor [v.l. dvayKatdrepov] avadiocKoure XpHpara) ; 
probably in both places a profitable expenditure is being spoken of. 
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This meaning is perhaps more likely to attach to edxacpos than to 
éyxatpos. I think we should read the former. 

a4. avrot, “which belong to it,” ie. “which would be used 
to hit it.” Stallb. eps. Phaedr. 230 d ris euns e£ddou 7d dppakov 
(so too 274 e pvjpys te Kal codias Pdappaxov), where the gen. 
stands for the advantage secured by the drug. The meaning is here 
helped out by the immediately previous gen. with oroyd(erOau. 
Ast says avrov depends (only) on édeovs (the aiming at it), by 
“trajectio verborum.” This is mere hocus-pocus ; standing where 
it does airovd must go with BéAn. (It is conceivable that we ought 
to supply it again with feos, but I think it is better not to do 
so.—Badham, followed by Schanz, would read at for avrov.) 

a5. trois BéAeor: a genitival dative. Plato is fond of such 
datives; here there is the special reason for it that a gen. with 
eects commonly denotes the object aimed at. Here it means 
“the means of discharge suitable to the missiles.” (Ast takes the 
dat. to be an instrumental one.)—ra roi’ dv Aeyopeva dpOdrara 
éeporr av; lit. “the called what (missiles and engines) most 
rightly would be carried?” i.e. “What shall we name as the 
weapons (most proper) to be carried?” The principal verb is, as 
often, in the participle.—¢épouro continues the metaphor of PéXn. 
—rd, which, in idea, includes épeovs as well as BéAn, does not go 
closely with ota, which is predicate to Aeydpeva, As, eg. at 
Polit. 282 e 5 we have A€yopev eivar kdétaypd Te in the sense of 
“we use the term xdtayua to denote .. .,” so here Aeyopeva, 
which is equal in effect to Aéyoumev av, means “what names shall 
we give to...?” Schanz’s ¢epdpeva for Aeydpeva, which 
simplifies the sentence, impoverishes it, and lays too much stress 
on the metaphorical féporro.—The same objection holds against 
Richards’s yryvdépueva and Bury’s revvopeva, for Aeydpeva.—opOdrara 
goes with Pépocro, not with Aeydpeva. 

a6 ff. rpadrov pev,... vuvd7: this, for us, too succinct account of 
the various ritual by which the different divinities are to be 
worshipped presents many difficulties, and has been, in several 
details, variously interpreted. All editors but Schneider and 
Burnet adopt the Aldine alteration of the MS, ra dé in b 1 to 
trois de. Familiarity with the phrase of dvwGev Oeoé led to this 
change, and those who make it take toils éumpooOev pyOciow as 
neuter and governed by avtidwva. But the passage in Plut. De 
Ts. et Os. cited by Ast and Burnet gives unmistakable support to 
the MS. reading. Plutarch says ta 8 avtipwva tovrwv daipoor 
drodiéwow ; both dvwbev and avridwva are sometimes found with 
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gen. in the place of the commoner dat. Light is thrown on the 
subject by Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. p. 197 cited by Ast: xal trois 
piv ovpaviow Geots repitta Overy, rots && yOoviors apria.—Ald.’s 
other change of the MS. dpwreia to dpwrepa is confirmed by 
O and has been universally adopted. Further, at b1 Burnet 
rejects Ta wepitTa as a very natural commentator’s explanation of 
7a TovUTwy GvwHev, Which was enough for Plutarch. With Plutarch 
the two kinds of offering are, for the higher gods ra Sefua kat 
wepitra, and for the lower—whom he wrongly calls daipoves, 
instead of xOdvioc Geoi—ra dvtidwva totrwv: I should like to 
see a further advance on these lines in the rejection of xat devrepa 
(in a 8). This seems to me just as likely to be a commentator’s 
addition. It still remains a puzzle why Plato should have so very 
markedly (zp@rov pév) put the inferior honours: of the second 
class of deities in the forefront of his enumeration. It looks as 
if he were condemning a tendency to put the xO6vc0+ Geo? first. 

a7. Tods Tv TOAW Exovras Geovs: apparently the patron god 
of the city, even if not one of the “Olympians,” was put into the 
same class with them as far as ritual went. 

a8. dprua [xai devrepa] cal adpurtepd: Ast says Tyuds in a 6 
is in apposition to these words, Stallb. that these words are in 
apposition to tyuds. I incline to Ast’s view; dprua xrA. are the 
emphatic words : “ As for the honours which, next to the Olympian 
and city-patron deities, you pay to the gods of the world below, 
you will be acting correctly if you give them the inferior honours, 
and the former the superior.” (Schneider seems to make a fresh 
sentence begin with ra S€ rovrwv avwGev, and to treat Ta wepitra 
x7A. as its predicate. I do not think defia in Plutarch and 
dpurtepa here are used in the sense of “of good” or “evil 
omen” (Jowett), but literally, like dprua and zepurrd, the 
symbolism being in both cases implied. 

b 2. Here we have another instance of the redundancy observed 
above at 716¢7. It seems unnecessary, with Bdh. and Schanz, to 
reject EuspooGew; he says “just above” instead of “above.” Cp. 
however 683 e 5, 86148. 

b3. Opyraforr’ : the act. dpy:dfw at Phaedr. 250c, Laws 910¢ 
(I think), and in Plutarch, Nwma ch. 8, means (like teAetv) perform, 
celebrate (reXeT Iv, Gvoias, Touwds, Xopetas); at Phaedr. 252d and 
Eur. Bacch. 415 it is used absolutely, without an object, | in the, 
sense given in Suidas sv. épye@ves* opyut(ew 8€ éore Ta TOV Dev 
Spyta teAciv. (So too Photius and Gramm., Bek. Amnecd. i. p. 
287.) Thompson on Phaedr. 252d says “ opyvdfew Ge@ is the 
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usual construction,” but I have not been able to find any instances 
of it, unless Ast’s opyvdéor be adopted here. At b4 idpipara 
opy-atoueva. implies a transitive use in the sense of “serve” (a 
shrine), or ‘‘worship” (a statue) In late Greek (Plutarch and 
Lucian) there are two transitive uses of the word, (1) “ worship ” 


(a god), and (2) “initiate” (a worshipper). Schanz follows Ast in- 


reading opyta(o., but in the case of a word with such various uses 
and constructions we have no right to do this, and a middle 
opytdfer Gar with a dative of the deity honoured may well take 
rank among the rest of them. 

b4. eraxoAovOo?: this is the reading of all the MSS. but 
one (Bekker’s v), which has éraxoAovGeiv with -of over it. 
The earlier edd. including Ast and Stallb. unwarrantably altered 
this to éraxoAovGe?. Either the author, or a transcriber, thought 
another av unnecessary after that with the immediately preceding 
verb; it can hardly be an independent wish.—avrois: it is 
hard to say whether this is masc. or neut.—idpvpara: if adrots 
is masc. this would most naturally mean statues (as at 931e. So 
Schneider); if neuter, “those observances,” idpipatra would 
mean shrines.—‘ Next after these deities will come the statues 
of each man’s household gods” (i. his dead ancestors) “ the 
worship of whom is to conform to the (public) regulations.” Cp. 
910¢. 

b6. The form of the sentence is changed; instead of yoveis 
(Ovres Tipmpevor we have yovéwy Tiwat (ovrwv. It is assumed 
that parents stand to their offspring in a quasi-divine relationship. 
—ds Oéuis MSS. Ficinus in his translation begins this sentence 
“quibus fas est,” and I think Hermann argues rightly that ois 
and not ws ought to stand here. It is more natural to leave out 
the éoré with Géyis if we have ojs, than if we have ws in the 
sense of nam; in other words Oéus, standing where it does, needs 
the support of a more emphatic word than os. 

b8. Like the Latin antiquior, the comp. and sup. of mpeoBus 
are used of superior obligations; there seems to be the same kind 
of punning use of peo Svs here that there is in the case of raAauds 
at ¢5.—vopifew 6€: d€ without any clause before it to which 
it is adversative is here “moreover,” as in kal... 64—It is 
easy to supply “he ought”’ from the preceding Quis (€or), 
though the ois belongs only to the previous clause. (Ast 
apparently felt that the ois ought to be carried on in thought as 
well, and therefore preferred ws.)—‘‘ He should consider, more- 
over, that all he has in his possession belongs to those who gave 
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him birth and nurture, and should make his property minister 
to his parents’ service to the utmost of his power, whether of 
purse or person, or mind, and thereby repay the debt of cares 
and pains which they have bestowed upon him—an expenditure 
made of old for his youthful development, which moreover the son 


repays to the old when age has brought them to need the repay- 


ment sorely.” 

c2. Both éexeivors and xara, divapw racav go with trnpeciay, 
not mapéxewv. For the dat. St. cps. 631d, 633¢, Crat. 437 ¢, 
Parm. 128 c¢. 

c3. devrepa and rpita are governed by wapéxew: the clause 
explains that rdvra @ Kéxtyntar Kat exer includes all powers of 
body and mind, as well as external property. 

c4. daveiopara is in apposition to érupedcias and @divas, 

c5. wadauas . . . taAaois: there seems to be an intentional 
repetition of this word: the debts are of old standing, and the 
creditors are old when they are repaid. Under these circum- 
stances the unusual and poetical raXavds in the sense of aged (so 
at Tim. 22b, and Symp. 182 b) does not seem out of place-—There 
is a further verbal antithesis in the conjunction raAauds éxi véous. 
véeows, I think, is neut., and refers to the acquired possessions and 
powers of which mention has just been made: “loans granted of 
old on the security of what was young.” The man who has 
incurred the debt is all through spoken of in the singular. 
(Ast translates “ pueris mutuos datos,” Stallb. “pueris tanquam 
impensas,” Wagner “wegen der Kinder erlitten,” Schneider “in 
parvulis elocatas,” Jowett “in the days of his infancy.”)—The 6¢, 
which Ast and Apelt object to, seems to present no greater 
difficulty than that after voyifew in b8, and it has much 
the same meaning here. (Objecting to this 6€ and the 
unusual sense of raAaois, Apelt conjectures durAaciws for de 
maXavots; but when a man has been told that his whole possessions 


_ mnust go in payment, “twice the debt” seems a limitation. <A 


modern actuary would think “twice the loan” a poor return 
after thirty years.) 

c7. Kai erxnKxevat, “and always to have had”; the addition 
of the perf. expresses the abiding effect of a transgression, even in 
word, against filial piety. 

di. There is a similar conceit to those noticed above in the 
use of rpéo Bus, véos, and waAauds, in the juxtaposition of kovpwv 
and Baputdtn; cp. 935a ek Adywv, Kovpou mpdypatos, Epyw 
pion te Kal €xOpar Bapiraras y(yvovrat Plutarch, quoting Plato 
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at De garr. 505c¢, and De ira cohib. 456d, and Conviv. disp. 634 f 
and De cap. ex in. ut. 90 c, mixes up the two passages. 

3 ff. Ovporpevors . . . Suahepdvtws, “therefore a son should 
bow before a parent’s anger, even when vented in resentful word 
or deed, and should make allowance for the special provocation 
there must be in the (mere) thought that a son should have done 
the wrong.” 

d8. pare trepaipovta . . . ériMecav: Herm., Schneider, the 
Zur. edd. and Burnet, are the only edd. who have left this passage 
as it is in the MSS.—barring the alteration of yevvijras to 
yevvytas.—Stobaeus has rdv eiOupévov dykov: Ficinus, “con- 
suetam magnitudinem eacedere”—if this was the right reading 
drepaipovra was used transitively in the sense of exaggerate, but it 
seems best to follow the MSS. and take trepaipovra intransitively 
in the sense of exceed.—The acc. part. supposes cwdpovectara 
Odarew kddAXdortov éore to have gone before. 

el. dv=rotror (i.e. TOV dyKwv) ois (instrumental dat.) ; so at 
Prot. 361e2 dv evrvyxavw stands for rovrwr ois evrvyxdvw, and 
below at 72144 tspov dy stands for timo afs.—ribnus, as at 
947 e and Menex. 242 ¢ 2, is used in the sense of “bury.” (Ficinus 
translates “quae maiores genitoribus suis struebant.”—Apelt would 
read ériunoav for érifecav ; the tense is against this.) (Badham, 
followed by Schanz, reads trav eiOicpévwv dyKov, and Tois yevvntais 
—only he did not correct the accent of yevv7jrats—Cod. Voss. and 
H. Steph., followed by Ast and Stallb., put in eis before rovs, 
and Ficinus’s translation supports this.) Care, he says, should be 
taken that family traditions in such matters should be upheld ; 
otherwise the later members of the family would feel themselves 
slighted. 

e2. Kar évavrdv is a quasi-adjectival qualification of em- 
peAcias—attentions paid to them on the anniversary of their death 
—or possibly of their birth. 

e3f. rq de po) wapadeirew . . . rapexopevov: we should 
have expected pmdev instead of pj, but apparently mapadeirew 


717d 


is here used, like éxAcizevv, intransitively, and with a participle , 


agreeing with its subject ; cp. Menex. 249b % méAus Tovs Tedev- 
THTaVTAS Tyo obdEroTE EKAciTreEL. 

718 a3. vénovta—like Tapexopevov—is subordinate to mapa- 
Aetrewv. “ Above all honour them constantly by diligently keeping 
their memory fresh, and grudging the dead nothing of the proper 
expenditure which fortune has put it in your power to bestow.” 
Badham reads 76 for 7, and totro for rov7w, and follows Stobaeus 
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and Ast in omitting re after dardvys. Stallb. and Schanz agree 
in the latter point. This makes a weak conclusion. What the 
MSS. say is: “ Above all, never forget them, and don’t grudge a 
penny you fittingly spend in their honour ;” the other is: “ Above 
all show that you never forget them by spending a proper sum in 
their honour.” 

a4. Stobaeus omits the dy after aééav. 

a6. Here ends the imaginary exhortation, and the description 
of the “armoury” of ceremonies by which the favour of all 
superior beings is to be propitiated. For the right behaviour 
towards equals and inferiors we are referred to the laws themselves. 
—The antecedent which has to be supplied to @ is an adverbial 
acc. tatta, qualifying 7 dueEodos .. . Tiv wodw... paxapiay 

. aroteXe?; “as regards those things.” (Schneider takes this 
tavra to be governed by weiMovoa.) a and éca are themselves 
governed by dzoreAovyta, which is subordinate to padpuvdapevov, 
which in its turn is subordinate to Kkoopetv. 

a7. mpos Oeov, which Ast would reject, means, as Stallb. says, 
divinitus constituta ; cp. Od. € 207 wpds yap Ads eiow dmravtes 
Ecivol Te tTw XOoL TE. 

a8. kal épsAias stands for a more regular kal édcas 6ptdias 
—“ (what) relations with all of these.” 

bl. dadpuvdpevov .. . koopetv: ie. the fulfilment of these 
various social obligations will give his life orderliness and charm. 

b2. tov vopwv atitav » diéEod0s droreAc? is apparently 


~ equivalent to of vopot adrot dueLeAOdvtes amoreAover (cp. below 


768d 5).—Ficinus translates “legum tpsarwm tractatio demon- 
strabit.” This suggests to Ast that perhaps de(fer cat has fallen 
out after diefodos.—As Ritter says, the we/ov~a here does not 
refer to the prefaces spoken of below. This class of laws requires 
no preface. 

b7. Soxe? pow... apxerOar: I agree with Apelt (p. 8) in 
thinking that it is too much to expect that this can mean “it 
seems to me the right thing for him .. . to begin,” and accept his 
suggestion that defy has fallen out before Sefyya.—rovrwv répe: 
this I take to be a variety of expression for a simple gen. Cp. on 
676 c¢6. 

cl. 7a Aowra ravra cis Sivapw Se&eAPdvtTa: it will be 
noticed that the subjects of how to behave to (1) children, (2) 
relatives, (3) friends, (4) fellow-citizens, and (5) €€vou are all dealt 
with in this order below at 729 a—-730a. It seems then that the 
best explanation of this difficult passage is to suppose it to be a 
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statement of the author’s intention of dealing with these subjects, 
here (718 a6 ff.) postponed, later on in the general preface, before 
coming to the actual legislation about them. 

c4. I think we ought to follow Ast in assigning this question 
to Cleinias. The Ath. has said that such a discourse must not be 
év oXHpatt vouov; it is natural then that Cl. should ask “what is 
the proper form for it?” If with other editors we take it asa 
“rhetorical” question and put it in the Athenian’s mouth, we are 
met by the difficulty that in all other such questions as are cited by 
Stallb.—Symp. 178d, below 720a6, 722d, and 723 b—the verb 
is in the first person. 

c 6 ff. “It is by no means easy to confine its delivery within the 
bounds of what you may call a single pattern; but let us look at 
it somehow in this way, and see if we cannot get a definite notion 
about it.” 

c9. 70 wotoy refers in grammar to te in ¢7, but the Ath.’s 
following disquisition is rather an explanation of otTwoi tia 
tporov, which = ottwot Tus. 

c10. avrovs: Wagner says, either we must suppose atrods to 
refer to tots vopovs, and give evrevGerrarovs an active sense, or 
take avrovs to be a scribe’s mistake for dorovs. He is not right, 
however, in saying that the people have not been referred to, At 
¢1 we had ékeivous ofs vopoberioet, and Tov vépwv only came two 
- lines later. That evmev0s should be act. is very unlikely, as it has 
recently (715 ¢ 2) occurred in a passive sense.—dorovs makes good 
sense, but it would want an article before it. 

¢1l. tovro rovetv, “to produce this result”; ie. “to incline 
them,” or perhaps “to persuade them towards virtue.” 

d2. ra... di) AexGevra: not, I think, (as the Scholiast) ‘the 
speech just delivered ”—i.e. that beginning at 715 e 7—but “just 
what I mentioned ”—i.e. at 718 b 5.—€0o€ey is a “ conversational ” 
aorist, which we should translate by a present. 

d4. The first thing to note about this perplexing passage is 
that the vulgate AaBopeva, padXov 8 has no MS. authority. In 
A we have paAAov«+6’, the & in an erasure, and in both A and 
O AaPBdopeva is given in the margin, clearly as an alternative to 
parrov &. Burnet adopts the alternative, and this gives a 
construction, though a harsh one: eis 76 goes with dove, and 
there is a threefold change of “person” within the three clauses ; 
the subj. of rapaivy is (I think) 6 vopobérns, AaBopeva agrees with 
the antecedent to repi Gv; the subject to axovew is the man to 
whom the vopolérns is speaking. O. Apelt (p. 8) takes a similar 
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course in reading peradaPovra (“getting hold of”), which he 
thinks more likely than AaPopeva to have been corrupted into 
padrov &. (This I doubt; AaBopu. might very well have been 
so written in early cursive as to be read as waAAov—pauou—and 
the three letters replaced by «+6 might well have been eva.)— 
We may translate: “It seems to me, then, that just the discourse 
I spoke of would do something towards making a man listen in a 
civil and even kindly mood to the subject of the lawgiver’s 
exhortations,” i.e. the actual enactments, “as they would fall on a 
mind not altogether unprepared.” (Madvig, followed by Schanz, 
writes @uy Wvx7, padrdAov 8, Badham AaBopueva padrdrAov Se 
Tpacias, ypepwtepov Te aya roveiv, Stallb. would insert wepativevy 
(to go with eis 70) after wapaivy, Ritter contents himself with 
altering TO in d3 to ra.)—dore xtX., “in fact it will be a very 
welcome result, if he brings his audience, by making them, as I 
say, more kindly, into a more docile frame of mind, however 
little he may do in that direction.” 

a5. Vermehren is doubtless right in reading pnp t for the MS. 
gnoi: the repetition of evpeverrepov is marked, and é7ep dai is 
very otiose. 

a6. Badham’s zdvv for the MS. wav is right here, I think 
(the case at 801 b 10 is different).—Cp. 723a4 did thy edpeverav 
evjabeorepov ; in both places it is implied that goodawill towards 
instruction conduces to receptivity, and should precede it. It - 
is just this inclination which the following words describe as 
wanting. The reason is that heaven has ordained that the “ first 
step” in the road to virtue shall be a hard one. Hence the 
special need that the benefits to follow on this step should be 
clearly set forth. 

e2. Both at Rep. 364cd, where the passage (Hes. Op. et D. 
287 ff.) is quoted, and here, there are variants from our text of 
Hesiod. For oA‘yn pev 58ds Plato has at Rep. 364 dein pev 686s, 
and here 7) 660s Aeéa, a great improvement, as 6A‘yy only says the 
same things as the following words—which are here paraphrased 
by pada Bpaxeia otoa. So too is ixnar for ixyras, of which the 
subject is not clear. Even the dépeuv (for wéAevv) in v. 292, in the 
sense of “‘(easy) to endure,” may be correct. The two last variants 
are not supported, as Aé‘y is, by the quotation at Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 
20. It was a favourite passage with Plato; ep Prot. 340d and 
Phaedr. 272 c. 

71945. ai7d MSS. ; for this Bdh. proposed ad (and so Schanz). 
O. Apelt (p. 9) thinks it more likely that ad should have become 
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av7d if tefevar followed it rather than Oetvas, especially as riOe 
immediately follows. But I think Burnet is right in leaving 
aivtd unaltered. rovro would be quite regular: avd is slightly 
anacoluthic ; it implies a causal force in the preceding clause, 
something like ‘“‘since this is the effect which the previous 
argument has produced upon me, I should like to lay it before 
you.” ad is certainly not wanted. 

b 4. Because the first hand of A bas not peév (before 6:)) Schanz 
omits it; L and O both have it.—opuxpo ... rpdcGev: i.e. 656. 

b 6. zovety in the technical sense of “utter as poetry”; Land 
O have Aéyew for it—ov yap dy eidetev: Ast would remove the 
av; either, he says, we ought to have cidévar, or—dru being 
supplied in thought—e«ideiev. But this very passage shows us 
that there is a third alternative: as in ws .. . dei, we may have 
the tense used by the original speaker; here this was ov« av 
eidetev, “they would not be likely to know”; od yap «idevar or ov 
yap «idetev would be “because they did not know.”—ti ror’ 
evavtiov Tots vouous dv éyovres: here the part. Aéyovres is the 
more important verb, “for they would have no idea what of their 
utterances would be against the law and do harm to the state.” 
This is better than to make ti wor’ go with BAdrrovev av. It 
is the ignorance of the nature of their own utterances, rather than 
the ignorance of their effect, which makes the poets dangerous. 

b9 ff. It is a rich piece of Platonic humour which gives the 
much decried and dangerous poet the task of teaching the vouoférns 
his duty. ‘‘ We poor poets,” he is made to say, “have to suit 
our words to the chance ideas of our characters; you lawgivers 
have to be quite sure what is right, and why: if you are not, you 
have no right to dictate to others.”—All through this speech the 
Ath. is speaking on behalf of the poets (trép tOv rownTorv), and 
at times he assumes the person of a poet; so at cl avtov apov 
means “‘by us poets ourselves,” and at d7 é¢yw means “I, the 
poet.” —The poet, as the master of the way of saying things, is the 
natural adviser of the lawgiver in the matter of the wise and 
conciliatory representation of his laws to the minds of his subjects. 
Plato shows by his frequent quotations from poets how much he 
values their power of expression. 

c6. vo.wv : again used in the technical sense. 

2. dvo repli evds: ie. dio Adyovs, in explanatory apposition to 
tovto. Ast rejects rovro in d 1, which Ficinus does not translate. 

d4. vvvd4;: the reference is to 717d 7, where the vopodérns 
had stipulated for a perpia tady. 
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d6, mpoordérres used of the legislator’s constant injunction, 
exyveoras “timeless” (aor.) of his arguments in its support. 

d7. «i pev yuvy po... . ein, “if one of my characters was 
a woman of great wealth.” f 

d8. ev tT} roujpare: this goes with ein almost as directly as 
with dvaxeAevouro. Ficinus takes it only with the following 
eratvoinv, and so does the MS. of Stobaeus, Many wrong- 
headed alterations of roujpate have been made, eg. ypdppate 
Ast, erurtipate Winckelmann, prvijparte Stallb., voojpare Haupt, 
TpoonkovTt pvnpatt Richards, (rw) oixjpare Apelt —by editors 
who failed to see that the “poet” is speaking here of what his 
character in his poem would say. 

e1. In éravoinv the poet speaks as if it were he who expressed 
the opinions of his characters—while the following éraweoas, like 
dvaxeXevorro, fixes the responsibility on the character in his poem 
—conscious all the time that the former view is the correct one. 

e 3, Tov avrov: this may be correct—ie. Tov aitdv TH vopobe 
Ty, “the same kind of tomb that you, the lawgiver, would enjoin” ; 
but I am much disposed to accept H. Richards’s suggestion that 
we ought to read tovovrov here.—The MSS. and that of Stobaeus 
have éravvéoou; Bekker was most likely right in reading the now 
discredited form érawéoat (cp. 773¢8). Bdh. proposed éracvoin 
got, which would help to explain tiv aidrév.—vdy is evidently 
used in the sense of vvvd%, which Schanz suggests for it. 

e5. Le. as a lawgiver you have no right to use the term perpiov 
unless you define it. 

e7 ff. Having established the fact that the voyobérns is able to 
recommend the law by argument and persuasion, he now proceeds 
to explain the best way of doing it. This speech is very conversa- 
tional in style, but quite clear. Stallb. is right in marking a 
break, and a fresh start, after Oepamevew. “I ask then, is our 
dispenser of laws to put no such preface in the forefront of his 
ordinances? Must he say straight off what has to be done or not 
done, name the penalty attached to transgression, and pass on to 
the next law without adding to his enactments a single bit of 
conciliation or persuasion? Why, just as doctors for instance are 
in the habit of treating us, one this way, and one that, when we 
are ill (exdorore)—just call the two styles to mind, and then we 
can appeal to the law-maker—just as children would appeal to the 
doctor to be as nice to them as possible. Give you an instance ? 
What I mean is, there are doctors and doctors’ men, who bear the 
name, you know, of doctors themselves.” “They do,” “ And they 
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are all so called whether they are free men, or slaves who pick up 
their skill by listening to their masters’ directions and watching 
their proceedings, learning by rote and not’ by ‘principle, which is 
the way the free-born doctors themselves learn, and the way they 
teach the members of their school. You grant the existence of 
these two kinds of doctors?” “Certainly.” 

e8. For mpoayopedy O has -ever and A? -etov; in O -e is 
corrected to -7 and there is a marginal note saying “all copies 
have the subjunctive”; in ¢pa(y and tperyntar both A and O 
have the subj., which A corrects to opt. and O (in pa only) to 
the pres. ind. — Ast, not recognizing that the subjunctives are 
deliberative, reads opt. and puts in av. 

720a1. rots vowoberoupévors: the expression 1) vopoberoupevy 
7oXs at 701 d 8, and still more rods vv vopobeTovpévors at 857 ¢ 6 
prove that the part. here may be masc., and denote the people for 
whom the laws are made (so Jowett), but I think Wagner is right 
in taking it to be neuter, and to mean “enactments,” as at 785 a. 
The latter meaning fits in with the zpoo- in rpoodid6 better than 
the former. 

b2. I believe that all commentators and translators are in error 
in thinking that Plato admits the possibility of the empirics being 
free citizens. From kar’ éritagésv to dé px) applies solely to dovXon ; 
the previous words mean : “ Yes, (we call the whole lot doctors”) 
whether they belong to the free-citizen kind, or the slave kind ”— 
then follows a description of the slave kind. This is also clear 
from b 4 and b 5, as also below at 857 cd. 

b 5. otrw seems to us pleonastic; it serves to give a unity and 
emphasis to the part of the sentence containing peyabjKacr and 
duddoKovor. The course of learning and teaching systematically 
(kata piccv) in medical schools is oppostd to the random picking 
up by their slave assistants of bits of doctors’ skill—With tods 
avtav raidas Stallb. cps. of (wypdpwv raises 769b1. Cp. Rep. 
408b6 avy Kopipors, edn, Eyes “AckAnriod raidas, “ quite 
philosophic practitioners you make them out to be!” where there 
is a slight pun, as Machaon was really Asclepius’s son, L. & 8. 
s.v. I. 3 and the biblical phrase “the sons of the prophets.” 

c2. Kat: we should say “or.” 

¢3, 4. Schanz says one éxdorov must go. But if the second be 
omitted the sentence runs awkwardly : if the first was not originally 
there, who would think of putting it in? €xdorov tov oikerov 
bears a very relevant sense. The slaves were not treated as 
individuals, but in the lump. 
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c5. od’ drodéxerar: ie. he would cut his patient very short 
if he showed a disposition to explain his case or to ask for an 
explanation. ; 

c7. I cannot but think that Plato wrote av@adys here, and 
that some early scribe wrote -@s because he had so recently had 
three consecutive words ending in -ws. If the MS. text be 
retained, it might be as well to put a comma after tvpavvos, to 
show that av@adas goes with mpoorafas. “He writes him a 
second-hand prescription, with a cock-sure air, issuing his orders 
like a tyrant whose will is law, and then rushes off to the next 
slave-patient.” (a@adas will hardly bear the meaning ‘with 
the absolute air of a tyrant”; Jowett takes av@. with oixerar— 
“rushes off with equal assurance,”) 

c8. Kai paotwvyv xrX., “and by so doing lightens his master’s 
professional labours ””—i.e. by relieving him of his slave-patients, 
(Jowett unaccountably translates: “and so relieves the master of 
the house of the care of his invalid slaves.”) 

dl. as eri rd rAciorov leaves it open to us to suppose that a 
physician now and then treated the case of a slave. 

3. éferalwv ar dpxfs Kal xara piow: terms which suggest 
a philosophical, systematic investigation ; for the latter ep. above 
b4.—rT@ Kdpvovte Kowvotpevos xTA., “taking the patient, and his 
friends as well, into his confidence.” 

d5. tov vorotvvrwy : a curious change of number. 

d6. erérafev : gnomic aor. 

a7. For pera “by the help of” cp. Rep. 560d trepopifover .. . 
pera ToAXOV Kal avoeAdv ercOvpcov, and ep. Theaet. 180¢ 8 and 
above 71047, 738d 7, 79147. 

el. droreAciv seems by all interpreters to have been taken 
absolutely, in the sense of “make (him) whole,” or “complete (the 
cure).” I do not believe this use to have been possible, The 
analogy of 767a9 irep av Kpivwv tiv diknv droreAp suggests 
that dzoteAciv could be used with a participle in the sense of 
“finish doing, succeed in doing”; I would therefore remove the 
comma which all texts insert before droteXeiv—“ does his best to 
restore him to complete health ”—lit. “to succeed in bringing 
him to health.” : 

e2f. re... Kal yupvaorys yupvdtov: the suggestion of 
another analogy, which the reader is left to work out for himself. 

e3. dixy .. . drepyatopevos; “(would you prefer that he 
should) perform his one function in two methods, or confine himself 
to the worse method of the two, and make his patient hate him?” 
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ellff. dp ov... tafeow; Badham, in rewriting this 
sentence—from t1v to taééeo.v—changes half the words and puts 
in two fresh ones. Ritter also would rewrite it, though less 
drastically ; leaving us the alternative of keeping the MS. text, 
if we will supply, in thought, rééiv with rijv. None of these 
courses are necessary if we recognize (1) that rpdérnv is not the 
attribute of dpyijv, but, like the tpwrov in the previous sentence, 
the rpwror below at a6, and the rpwrov at a 9, is predicative, and 
goes with the verb; and (2) that mepi c. gen. is, as Ast says on 
676 c 6, “genitivi circumlocutio.”” Will it not be natural that he 
should first regulate by his ordinances the first stage of production 
in civic communities ?”—r)v wept yevérews apyiv TpOTHV TOAEWY 
mepe is expressed in the next speech of the Ath. as apy) Tov 
yeverewy Tacos T6heot—the dat. being another “circumlocution ” 
for the gen. 

721a6. “We may conclude then that in every state, if it is 
to be well regulated, legislation should begin with the subject of 
marriage.” 

bil. tpidékovra: the chief point emphasized in the specimen 
preface which follows at b 6 is the necessity that by thirty-five every 
man should have taken to himself a wife. Where the marriage- 
law occurs in its place among the other laws (772 eff.), the chief 
point dwelt on in the preface is the need of cireumspection, on the 
part of the man, in choosing the family to which he is to ally 
himself. In neither case is any fear expressed that marriage may 
take place too early. Thus it will not be felt to be a very 
important inconsistency that, although here, and at 785b, he 
names 30 as the earliest age at which a man should marry, at 
772 e he would allow a young man to begin to consider the question 
at 25. There is a similar inconsistency between Rep. 460e, 
where the time when a woman’s child-bearing is to begin is fixed 
at 20, and Laws 785b, where he allows a girl to be married as 
early as 16.—Thirty was the usual age for a man to marry 
according to Greek ideas, though Aristotle advised him to wait till 
37 (Pol. 1335 a 29). 

b 3. The reading in the text is that of L and O; A has ride 
kal tyde; Ast read ryde dé Kai 775, Heindorf, followed by 
Schanz, t7 5¢ kal 77. This last may seem to us more natural, 


but the very peculiarity of L and O’s reading marks it as genuine. 


It was likely to be corrected, and is quite unlike a correction of 
anything else. 
b 8. Schanz holds that pioet tivi is spurious, being originally 
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a commentator’s explanation of éorw 7; but the two phrases do 
not mean the same thing: “There is a sense in which mankind 
is by nature partaker of immortality,” i.e. “ Mankind enjoys by 
its nature a kind of immortality.” 

cl. wacav, “of every kind,” a not unusual use of was ; ep. 
723d 1.—The kind spoken of in the Phaedo is for the time left 
out of sight. One of the kinds of this desire is, he goes on to 
say, the wish to know that one’s name will not be unheard after 
one’s death. A desire for fame is thus seen to be a kind of desire 
for immortality. A further motive is adduced at 773e (where 
the thought of this passage recurs), ie. the individual’s part in 
the service of heaven does not lapse, if he leaves children to 
represent him. 

c2. yévos otv dvO@pwrwv: Plato speaks of mankind as if the 
race had a sort of collective consciousness of the possibilities open 
to it, and as if it had what in an individual we should call an 
instinctive desire to prolong its existence. There is a sense in 
which every parent of a living child shares in the race’s im- 
mortality. Cp. Symp. 206¢c6 and e 8, 207d 1, 208b5, Aristotle, 
De anima 415 a 26 ff. 

3. Ts suppres ToD TavTds xpdvov: a marvellous phrase, in 
which the unusual gen, suggests a specially close relationship 
between time and the human race; some such a relationship we 
may fancy to have been in Plato’s:mind as that between space 
and the material world unfolded in the Timaeus.—Cp. also Tim. 
37d-38b, where Time is called “a moving image of eternity 
that abides in unity.” 

c6. yevéoes: an instrumental dat. Reproduction is the means 
by the help of which the race secures the blessing of immortality. 
(Schneider’s “ortu” is insufficient.)—‘‘So the race of man is 
time’s coeval twin, bound to it in a fellowship which will never 
be dissolved. The fashion of mankind’s lasting is this: it attains 
to immortality by a reproduction of itself; for, as generation 
succeeds to generation, the race is one and the same throughout 
the ages. From this succession it is impious for any man to cut 
himself off, and that is what that man deliberately does who 
neglects to surround himself with wife and children.” 

a4. A good instance of kai... 5é “and besides,” “and 
moreover.” <A omitted the xaé at ion writing, L and O have it. 

a 5. év ™ mwoAe, “in public.” 

d8. avrovs: ie. laws (in general)—otrw is explained by the 
following dia 7d we(Oew KrA., 
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el. 7d cpixpotatrov, “at the very least,” qualifies diAovs. 
Ast and Stallb., by putting a comma after yiyveoOa1, obscure the 
fact that tr pes also goes with diurAovs. (Schanz would reject 
TY pakee TS Tpxpdtarov, and others would emend it.) The 
added rots pjxeowv rounds off the sentence and helps to show how 
tT) pHxKet is to be taken. 

e5. ypdappara is here used in the sense of statutes, written 
laws ; so below 823a 1, 858e 4, 92244, Polit: 302 10. 

e 7. jor seems best taken as an ethic dative. 

722a1. «i yiyvoiro éxdtepa: apparently “if both sorts were 
in existence,” i.e. “ were possible.” dido¢ro would seem the natural 
verb here. 

a2. All the early MSS. wrote épotunv for aipotunv.mod pay 
ag\AGd xtrX.: ie. “after all, what is important is that Cleinias 
here should approve of the legislation now produced; for it is 
his city that is now contemplating the task of putting such laws 
into practice.” 

a4. tots Tovovrois vopots, “such laws as we make,” not “such 
laws as you have described as preferable.”—I cannot help thinking 
that vopuors ought not to be in the text, It is not “ laws of sucha 
kind” that the new Colony was thinking of profiting by, but merely 
laws of some kind or other. This Megillus would naturally denote 
by rovotrous, ie. yeypappévors, TeOepevors vopors, “ legislation.” 
Some commentator perhaps put in vdyors at the side to explain 
rovovTors, and it got into the text by mistake. 

a6. These words,’I think, not only convey Cleinias’s thanks, 
but his approval of Megillus’s choice of the longer form of law. 
“ You are right, Megillus, and I thank you.” Cp. 723¢1 Kadds 
... Ooxeis por TO ye TorotTov eye. 

a7. ypappdarwv: not, as Ast, Lex, in the same sense as above 
at e 5, but simply in that of “written matter.” It is “too foolish” 
to “take account of” the mere length of a law—‘‘length,” says 
the parenthesis, “is in itself neither a vice nor a virtue.” 

bl. ra 8 xrd.: this d¢ corresponds to the pév in a 7, Ta 
here, though not in the previous parenthesis, should, I think, 
have ypéppara supplied in thought. The written matter of the 
longer of the two kinds of laws, which was to be “at least twice 
as long” as the shorter one, is of more than twice its practical 
utility. In fact the case is analogous to that of the two kinds of 
physician above mentioned. In that case the superiority of the 
better one was “great” (720 e 6). 

b2. duddopa eis dperi tis xpeias (cp. 969¢3 mpds dperijy 
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cwtnpias), lit. (pace Ritter) “superior in the matter of the excellence 
of their usefulness.” Cp. Gorg. 480a1 ris 7) peydAn xXpeta eori 
THs pytopixys ; (Ritter says it means: “the one class exceeds in 
excellence by more than twice the usefulness of the other class”— 
a very roundabout way of saying that one class was more than 
three times as useful as the other.) 

b 4. mpds rovro 8¢, “yet in the face of this,” “yet for all this” ; 
so L and O. pds tovrw, the reading of A and the margin of 
L and O, is out of place; what follows is in no sense an additional 
point. 

b5. e€dv: the participle contains the main idea of the 
sentence. It does not seem ever to have occurred to any of the 
lawgivers that, all the time during which they have been em- 
ploying nothing but force, there was another course open to them ; 
ie. “as far as the uneducated state of the masses would permit,” 
they might use persuasion. (Wagner must be wrong in taking the 
kaQ’ écov clause with what follows.) 

cl. I am inclined to adopt Ast’s emendation of dvdyxnv for 
the MS. pdynv; if the initial a were faint, » might easily be 
read as p, and ayx be read as ay. The only defence of the 
MS. reading that seems possible is the assumption that zevGo? 
KEpaVvVOVTES paxynv is a poetical quotation. Bdh. and Stallb. 
suggest dp xiv, and this Schanz adopts. 

c6. viv: I do not feel sure about Schanz’s alteration 
of the MS. viv to vuvd). The following 6:- may well have 
helped a -87) to disappear, but voy is not out of place. The 
reference is not to any recent part of the discussion about laws, but 
to the whole discussion. In English we should say “to-day,” or 
“on the present occasion,” not “ Just now’ > in such a case. Cp. 
below e 4 7) vtv diarpifx) yeyovvia.—kara Gedy twa: Porson (on 
Eur. [.A. 411, Adversaria p. 251) pointed out that Oe@v tus and 
not Oeds tis was usual in tragedy, but it is not so in Plato. For 
the phrase kata Oedv cp. above 682 e 10, where it is also used 
of a felicitous turn of the conversation. 

c7. yeyovds is not (as Jowett) “which comes into my mind,” 
but “which has been brought out,—emerged.” The three old 
men have talked through four books before making any laws. 
This means (e5) that, before making a law, we must be clear 
about the principles on which it is to be made. The further 
analogy of musical véuor, which has been before us already, 
suggests that some science (evrexvov d 5) must go to the fitting of 
the prelude to the piece proper. The style and tone of the prelude 
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to one law is as different from that to another as the two styles of 
the two physicians described above.—oyeddv yap... dpxer Oar, 
“since the time when we began our discussion about laws, 
dawn has passed to noon, and here we are in this delightful 
resting-place, (still) uninterruptedly (ovéév dAX’ 7) discussing laws, 
and yet it is only just now, I believe, that we have begun to mention 
any laws.” 

¢ 8. €& ewfcvod is not, as Stallb. says, epexegetic of e€ dcov; 
it is literally ‘‘from (being) early morning (it has turned to 
noon).” 

c9. ovdev dAA’ 7: Schanz says A has aAd’. Even eg. at 
Phaedo 76a6, and Soph. 22641, where most editors read 
aX’ 7), Burnet reads add’ 7. 

a3. If, with Ast, we were to transpose mdévrwy and kat, it 
would make the construction much more straightforward, but it 
would leave out of sight the fact that Adyou, like roujpara, are of 
various kinds—epideictic, forensic, etc. We may repeat the 
mavrwv in thought before dcwv. 

d4. cyeddv ofov ties avaxuyjoces: Stallb, thinks that these 
words mean ‘‘ what you may call stirrings-up of the audience,” but 
the ofov points to a more special metaphor and it is better, with 
Ast and L. & S., to translate “a kind of preliminary sparring” 
(a metaphor from pugilistic encounters). The point about the 
mpooipia on which Plato enlarges here is that they are designed to 
_ bring the audience into the required frame of mind, and so secure 
a welcome for the law which is to follow; and he says this de- 
finitely in the following words éxovcas xrA. 

5. éxovoa .. . repaiverOa, “bringing to bear a systematic 
method of procedure, auxiliary to the ensuing performance.” 
évtexvov emvx.: lit. “a way of setting to work according to the 
rules of the art.,—Adam on Rep. 532a3 notes that wepaivecy is 
the regular word for “to perform,” specially of music. Here it is 
used of other “ performances” as well. 

d6. The analogy is here extended from Aéyou and roujpara 
to the realm of music, and again, as above at 700 b (and below at 
799 e) Plato takes advantage of the musical use of the word vdpoe 
to illustrate his point. Cp. Ar. Rhet. 1414b19 dep ev rowjoes 
mporoyos Kal ev avAnoe tpoavdiov. The whole chapter is 
illustrative of our present passage. 

47. réons potons, “all kinds of musical compositions ”—i.c. 
not vopou only. 

e2. or cimé te . . . pas, “has either named such a thing as 
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a mpootpsov, or taken the trouble to compose and produce one.” 
cvvOérns implies careful composition, For e&jveyxev eis TO pos 
see below on 781a 1. 

e 4. 4 viv duatpiB7 . . . onpatver: see above on c 6f. 

e5. At e3 Cod. Voss. has ov for dvros and so Bdh. conjectured 
here. The construction of ws dvros is, as Ast says, precisely 
similar to that noticed on 624a'7. The adoption of this con- 
struction heightens the force of the contradiction of os odK« dvTos 
dices at e 3.—Bdh. would reject ye and Schanz follows him. 

e6. With e’vac we must supply doxotor from as enol Soxet at 


e4.—ovx ... durdoi: ie. it is not the same thing twice over. 
e7. 0 &) ... Tovr eivac: the asyndeton is of the explanatory 
kind. 


e8. drexacGev eppyOn: the participle contains the more 
important verb ; ‘‘ whose pronouncement was likened . . .” 

723 a1. eivac still depends on the imaginary doxotox supplied 
at e 6. 

a2. v7d tovdoe: as Ritter says, this in the Laws would 
naturally mean “by that one of the two Dorians who had not 
spoken last,” ie. in this case “ by Megillus.” M. has nowhere called 
the mpootyuov mwevotixdv, Perhaps the best way out of the 
difficulty is to suppose an imperfect recollection on Plato’s part 
of what had been the actual terms of Megillus’s declaration (at 
721e4ff.) of a preference for the law plus the preface. Schanz 
suspects the words, Ast would take them to mean “on that 
account,” propterea.—Ritter mentions the possibility of taking 
tovoe to refer to the speaker himself, as at Laches 180d 7, but 
follows Schanz in rejecting the words. Apelt, His. Prog. 1901, 
suggests dd Tovde, “ henceforward.” 

a3. pv is a strong d€ to the previous pxév.mrept Adyous (at 
which Ritter stumbles) is ‘‘rhetorical” ; ie. by the rules of art it 
is as necessary for a law to have a mpooipuov as it is for a spegch 
(of any kind) to have one. 

a4f. iva... edpevds... deEnrar: again the function of 
the zpooiu.ov is insisted on. It is to produce a receptive frame 
of mind in the hearer. This is what it does in rhetoric, in poetry, 
and in music; and we must recognize that in a law too the 
mpooiptov is not merely persuasive. It has an artistic, or stylistic 
function ; it strikes the key-note (as Aristotle says of the rhetorical 
mpooip.ov, at Rhet. 1414 b 25) of what is to follow. The addition 
of this “artistic” aid is the tpitov ytyver Oar Séov of 722 ¢ 2. 

a5. eritagw, like érfraypa, is a natural word for a doctor’s 
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prescription, which corresponds to the law proper. The neuter 
6 is quite natural here ; there is no need for Bdh.’s of. 

a6. xatepdvy and cirev are not gnomic aorists, but refer to 
the model rpoo{jiov given at 721 bff. It is possible though that 
Katepdvy is used colloquially of a discovery recently made: “T 
see that...” Cp. 718d 2 and ope at 722 ¢3, and c6. 

bi. Adyos is here, and below at c4, used in the sense of 
“text” or “body” of the law, as opposed to introductory 
matter. 

b2. For the efvae with mpooayopevew cp. Phil. 13b5 and 
Prot. 325 a2. 

b3f. ws Tov vomobérnv . . . Sinveyxdryv: in interpreting this 
difficult and awkward sentence we must start from the con- 
trasted mpd ravtwv tov vopwv and Ka?’ éxacroy. Apparently 
there is to be a general introduction to the body of laws as a 
whole, and separate preambles, which are to be prefixed to 
individual laws, “in which way,” ie. “in virtue of which they 
will surpass their former selves as much as the double law above 
given surpassed its former self” (i.e. the so-called simple, and double 
laws of 721 bff.). The awkwardness arises from the fact that 2) 
dpoipovs attovs mpoouniwv movety, which would suit both cases, 
comes after the injunction to supply a general preamble to the 
whole. This difficulty would be removed if kai xa” €xacrov had 
immediately followed ypedv eortv. But on the other hand there 
seems a fitness in putting xa’ ekucrov immediately before 4) 
Swotcoveww éavtov. A revision on the part of the author would 
doubtless have removed the awkwardness, but not as Stallb. 
suggests, by substituting wpoofpyia rapariOévar for pay ap. adr. 
Tp. TOvEetv. 

b7. With 76 y’ epov for eyo cp. Ta ipérepa for tpeis at 
643 a2, and 7d ipérepov for pets at 778 e 1. 

cl. “So far, Cleinias, I think you are right, when you admit 
that all laws have preambles belonging to them, and that when 
beginning any piece of legislation one ought to put at the head 
of each law the preamble that suits the whole text of the law— 
for it is no unimportant pronouncement that is to follow, and it 
will make a great difference whether or not the laws are distinctly 
retained in the memory—still we should not be right in laying it 
down that a preface is as necessary for what we call small laws as 
for great ones. You ought not to make such a rule in the case of 
all kinds of songs or speeches either—and yet there is a natural 
preface to them all, but you need not use all the prefaces. No; 
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you must leave it to the orator, or the musician, or the lawgiver, 
to deal with each case as he thinks fit.” 

c2. Cleinias may perhaps have been surprised to find his 
expression of agreement expanded into what follows, but it is 
nothing but a repetition of some points in the Ath.’s last speech. 

C3. mporiWevat . . . Exdorous: there is much difficulty 
here. L. & S., Schneider, and Wagner take w. 7. Ady. with 
mpotiévat, and exaarous with repuxds (“ conveniens natura singulis 
prooemium,” “den fiir die einzelnen geeigneten Hingang”). This must 
be wrong. Whenever zpotiévar means prefix A to B, B is in 
the dat.; besides, what sense does it make to say that when a 
man starts to legislate, he must put at the head of the whole 
body of law “the preamble that suits the separate individuals” ? 
At least we ought to have had mpootyia, Clearly mpotiPevar 
goes with éxdorows, and mavtds ... mpooipiov means “ the 
proper preamble belonging to the whole text”—Adyos used as 
at b 1—zavrds tov Adyov suggests a long law, and this prepares 
us for the statement that in the case of slight enactments the 
preamble may be omitted. (F.H.D. would reject tov.)—Ast 
and Stallb. are doubtless right in taking dpydpevov as agreeing 
with tivd understood. (Jowett apparently takes it as neut. 
agreeing with mpooipmuov.) 

c5. capds . . . pvnpovevterOar recalls the eipaberrepov of 
a5; pv. (pass.) does not mean “to be recorded” (Ast, Lex.) but 
“to be remembered.” 

c6. atta: the plural of what was just spoken of as ro 
pnOnoopevoy, i.e. the laws. 

c7. Aeyopevwv: almost “so-called.” —dmofws: the context 
(xaitou . . . dmacwv) shows that this word does not mean “to 
an equal extent” or “(by preambles) of equal length,” but 
“equally,” “ invariably.” ; 

dl. 73 rowtrov dpav: not “to make such a rule,” but “ to 
do such a thing” (as to make prologues). The genitives dopatos 
and Aéyov suppose some such construction as rpooiuia movetv, for 
which this is a substitute. The anacoluthon is as harsh as that 
noticed at b5. H. Steph. held that em? had fallen out before 
goparos, and Ast and Stallb. agreed with him. (Cp. Riddell, 
Dig. § 17.) 

d6. rhs peAAjoews is a gen. of definition; “let us make no 
more hesitating delay, but let us retrace our steps and start, if 
you do not mind, from those things you said above when you 
were not avowedly prologizing. Let us hope, as they say at 
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games, to have ‘better luck next time’ (with our second attempt), 
and go over the ground again, conscious that we are no longer 
arguing on chance lines, but preludizing in due form; let us, I 
say, start on our subject with an avowed preamble.” 

a7. dm éxeivor: Le. the speech begun at 715 e 7. 

el. Bevrdpav dpewvoveov: Tapoupia Aeyomevn pev ert Tov 
Pvopevov € €k Sevrépov, TOV [Mporepov arariwv opOevtov 5 Aad}: 
periKrat dé €k TovTwv Kal ext Tov Aeyouévov Sevrepov TOV avTOV, 
oréTav pa} Kata. yvopnv 1PLETEPAv mpoPy TO T poTepa. The 
Scholiast ignores Plato’s application of the phrase to what we 
should call the “second shot” in a game. 

e4. ra pev mepi, “as regards.” 

e5. kal ra vuvdi) AexGevta, “just what you said above.”— 
7a & é€fs: i.e. finish the preface so as to include admonition on 
the subjects cognate to the religious duties enumerated above ; 
not, to finish a preface which is to stand before all the laws 
which are to be made on different subjects. The procedure 
followed in the rest of the treatise is to divide laws into chapters, 
according to subject, each chapter having a preface prefixed. The 
Ath, recalls Cleinias’s request at 772 e 3. 

724 al. Tov peta Oeods: ep. T17b2 pera Deods 6e Toba de 
Kat tois daipoow 6 ye eudpwv opyidour dv, jpwow dé peta 
TOUTOUS. 

a3. ws viv XAéyouev refers, I think, to ixavos, not (as 
Schneider and Wagner, apparently) to the use of the term 
mpooipid(erOar; in other words, ‘we will all agree” to let that 
count as a sufficient preface. 

a4, tov rowvrov: ie. of such a preface.—=apds 7d dos 
eravdyev: used naturally of something that has been left in 
obseurity, and here the obscurity is suggested by damroXeurdpevov. 
—«rpids Td pis, cis Td Pas, cis POs eLeveyKetvy is used much like 
our “bring to light,” in the sense of ‘‘ produce,” “ expose.”—The 
otov here betrays a sense that it was still a metaphor. 

a7 ff. After religion comes the subject of education or the 
moulding of the disposition. Both the lawgiver and his “ public” 
must master this subject by “ruminating on the measure and 
limits of the energy to he devoted by men to the interests of 
their souls, of their bodies, and of their property.” (Cp. below 
726-732)—The zaideia here spoken of is not only that of 
children ; cp. 730b6. ‘The kal dvéeoews suggests that duty may 
often enjoin the forbearance to persevere in an effort of soul or 
body, or to press for our own interests. (Jowett’s “as regards 
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both their occupations and amusements” is, I think, far too 
limited.) 

bi. kai xowvorarov, “and to their most mutual advantage” ; 
“ communtterque omnium interest,” Stallb. (Stallb. takes A€yovra 
of the Ath., and rods axovovras of his two hearers.) 


b4, dvrws emphasizes the necessity expressed in the following 
verbal adjectives—* undoubtedly.” 


BOOK V 


7261. dxovor ras xrA.: with the exception of a few lines at 
the end, the whole of this book is addressed to the same imaginary 
audience who were instructed above at 716 and 717 on the duties 
to Gods and parents, 

3. [werd Oeovs]: below at 727a1 and b 4 these words are quite 
in place as a qualification of devrépay, but I cannot believe that 
the author put them in here. They involve the twofold absurdity 
of implying that the Gods are (1) possessed by mankind, and (2) 
godlike. Ritter was the first to call attention to the difficulty. 
The former absurdity was lessened by Stobaeus, who substituted 
tov év TO Bip for Tov airov. He, apparently, found pera Oeovs 
already inserted.—oixewrarov dv, “sein eigenstes Eigenthum ” 
(Wagner).—o.tra. wavr eott maou: an elegant variety of ravra- 
race Oittd ert, Le. “all, in all cases” =“ unquestionably,” The 
Louvain edition has éirra éeore ravtdracr.—lt is tempting, with 
Iamblichus, to omit otv and put merely a comma after racuy. 

727 a1. dvtas Seordtas: anecho of derrd(ovra above ; natural 
supremacy is the title to honour which ennobles both the Gods 
and our souls,—[Commas after pvyx7v, eropuevovs (as well as 
after Sevrépav) make the sentence clearer. J.B.M.]|—rods tovrois 
eropevous: ep. 717 b 2 ff. 

a2. Sevrépav goes closely with peta Oeovs, as at b 4.—The 
object to be supplied in thought with rid is tiv abrod Yuyjv.— 
For the idea cep. Tennyson’s “ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self- 
control” (Oenone). , 

a3. Oeiov yap ayabdv rov TipH, Tov Oe Kaxov oddev Tipo, 
‘honour, you know, is a priceless benefit; if a thing harms you, 
it cannot bring you honour.” There are, Plato says, many ways, 
which we are all prone to take, of honouring our own souls, “as 
we think,” which do it no honour at all. The only way to honour 
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our souls is to make them better. Instead of which, much of the 
conduct whereby we think to honour them, does them harm. 
Apparently Plato nowhere else uses tiyos in an active sense, but 
I think he makes it clear by the context that it is active here. 
If we understand him to say that honour cannot be paid to any- 
thing bad—especially if we go so far as to accept Stallbaum’s 
emendation Gefwy yap dya0av, which accentuates that ideaA— 
this clashes with the statement that every honouring of the soul 
BeAriw &k xXelpovos drepya(erat. The modest confession with 
which Plato begins at a2, as well as much of the subsequent 
exhortation, shows that he starts with the assumption that there 
is much in every Yvyx7 that needs amendment. We are not to wait 
till this imperfection is removed, to honour thesoul. [St. Peter tells 
us to “honour all men.” J.B.M.] Every step we take towards its 
removal 7s an honour paid to it. Honour then can be paid to 
something that is imperfect, and consequently bad. I agree with 
Ritter in taking dyaOov to mean “something beneficial,” and 
kaxov “something harmful,” but I do not see that he gains any- 
thing by reading Oeréov for Geiov. The latter word, besides being 
a high commendation, adds the implication that since the Gods 
receive honour and glory, it must be a good, and therefore a 
beneficial thing. Schanz’s yvyx7 for T1u7 seems to go still further 
from the context—ignoring, as it does, the contrast between 
ayaOdv and kaxdv. All the above-mentioned objections also apply 
to Susemihl’s suggestion to bracket ayaGdv as a “gloss” on Geiov. 
—For the active use of tipwos cf. Aesch. Hum. 853 ovrippéewv yap 
TipLWTEpos Xpovos cata ToXitats Toiade, and Tipsov Spay in the 
next line. Plato uses drios both in’ the sense of bringing disgrace 
(Gorg. 5277 d 1) and suffering disgrace (Gorg. 486 c 2), [F.H.D.; J.B.M., 
and A.M.A. take rtiysoy as passive, and incline to Stallbaum’s 
Ociwv yap ayabav.] 

a5. Adyous 7 Swpors 7) tre(eow: three headings under which 
fall the various Ki@éynAou Tipai (728d 5) enumerated below. It 
should be noticed that he does not say that words, e.g., or gifts, or 
even shirkings or compliances cannot honour the soul, but only 
such words, gifts or compliances as fail to do it good.—(1) Self- 
confidence and self-praise, and (2) self-excuse, fall under the head 
of Adyous; (3) self-indulgence, and (5) the preferring beauty to 
goodness, and (7) the preference of wealth to virtue, fall under the 
head of Spots, while (4) the shrinking from toil, and (5) the 
shrinking from death fall under that of treifer. 

a7. avtixa, “for instance.” Cp. Ruhnken, Tim. s.v.—zais 
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evOds yevdpevos, [a man is hardly in his teens before . . .,” 


J.B.M.]. 

b 1. zpoOvpotpevos eritperer, “eagerly encourages it.” 

b 2. 70.6€ viv Aeyopevov exre: a variety of obros 6 Adyos pyai ; 
below at 746b4 76 viv Aeydpevor is personified, and is subject to 
the verb duefépyerau. 

b 7. e€arpy Stob., e€aipyn MSS. Cp. Heindorf on Theaet. 162 e : 
“vulgatum efaipw mutavi in e£arpo, velut ubique seribendum ubi 
exvmendi significatum verbum hoc habet.” 

c2. rapa Adyov rdv Tot vopobérov Kat eravov, “in the 
face of the lawgiver’s exhortation and eulogium.”—{Adyor is the 
lawgiver’s speech recommending the law. J.B.M.] érasvoupevos 
in ¢4 again introduces in another connexion the consideration 
of the lawgiver’s praise, which is a kind of tips, the great agency 
for the encouragement of moral conduct. (Schanz would change 
Aéyov to Woyov, and reject Kat eravvov.) 

c 3. xaxov: as at b6, not only suffering, but damage (to the 
soul), 

c7. Spov Ta Towwtra ovpravra: i.e. when guilty of that, or 
any other, shirking of a hard duty. Wagner suggests <ot> dpdar, 
applying Ta tovatta octpravra to the duties shirked. [J.B.M. 
suggests that the ov before tua really belongs here. ] 

dl. ravrws, “under any circumstances,” goes with dyafov.— 
For the sense cp. Apol. 29a 7, 37b7 and 42. 

d3. kat ov dvtiteiver Siddoxwv te Kal ehéeyyov os... 
“instead of combating, the notion by convincing demonstration 
that ...” For the time, vos and yvyy are taking opposite 
sides. Stobaeus’s 7yovpevos in d2 spoils the passage. 

5. ra wept Tods Oeo’s: for the more usual rd tov Hedy ; cp. 
above on 69006. We may translate “the kingdom of the Gods 
below.” 

7. odx érepov 1: a variety of oddév GAAo 7; elsewhere in 
Plato érepos in the sense of different is followed by a gen. 

dg. All the later edd., except Stallb., Schneider, and the Ziir. 
edd., have a comma after efvac; but it seems best, since the next 
sentence gives a proof of the statement contained in Wevddpevos, 
to omit the comma and to take Yevddpevos pyoi closely together— 
“is wrong in saying” (“for this reckoning, which makes more of 
the body than of the soul, is a false one”). 

e2. Burnet does well to eject the comma which most edd. have 
after dyvoet.—There is much variety among the interpretations 
given of os: Wagner translates it by a simple that (dass), Jowett 
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by “how greatly,” Schneider makes it qualify Oavpaorov—“ quam 
admirabilem hance possessionem negligat.” This last is nearly 
right, but does not quite reproduce the relation of the Greek 
words. I think Oavpacrot xtipatos is predicative to tovtov: 
“how precious a possession this is which he so despises.” The 
attraction of the pronoun denoting the soul is not unusual.—To 
arrive at Jowett’s translation we should have to suppose that Plato 
wrote ws Gavpacrds, and perhaps TovTov Tov KTipaTOos. 

728 a1. 7) pa SurxepOs Peppy KTmpevos: the two evil 
alternatives presented by the text as we have it are (1) the desire 
for unlawful or dishonourable gains, and (2) the absence of com- 
punction or dissatisfaction in their acquisition. If we adopt 
Badham’s view that, by a slight dislocation of the text, the ji} has 
been shifted from its proper place before xrwpevos, the second 
alternative is: the dissatisfaction felt by the man who does not get 
that kind of wealth. In either case we must supply py Kadds 
with krdpevos. At first sight Badham’s two alternatives seem to 
fit the argument better than the former two; but a consideration 
of the ensuing context shows that they do not. The man who is 
dissatisfied because he is poor, could not be thought by anyone to 
be “honouring his soul by gifts.”—dpa answers to the ws 61) doxe? of 
b 7 above. 

a2. mavros ... Xetzrex corresponds to the roAAov Se? at ¢ 1 
above.—Cp. Aesch. P.V. 961 zoAAov ye Kai tov ravrds eAXeiro. 
—“ He is, on the contrary, as far from it as can be.” This is best 
marked, as Burnet marks it, as a parenthesis. In A zavtds (so O 
and Stob.) which appears to be a correction of the first hand, was 
apparently zdvtws at first ; so too Cornarius—by conjecture—who 
further ventured to emend Xefre: into Ave’, without knowing, 
apparently, that the same emendation had been suggested in O. 
Respect (apparently) for the original reading of A (manifestly a 
mistake)" has induced Schanz, like Herm. and Wagner, to follow 
Cornarius. But Avmei is quite out of place here. Whatever the 
after effects might be, it is assumed that the misguided soul 
delights in ill-gotten wealth at the time. There is no suggestion 
either of a grieved conscience. As in the case of the fear of death, 
the soul itself is represented as sharing in the mistake. 

a3. 7O airas tipiov: Schanz says A has avrys—as if yvy7, 
and not its owner, were the subject of the sentence. As the main 
idea of the sentence is bartering and price, I think these words 
mean “the soul’s treasure” rather than “the soul’s good name.” 
[J.B.M. dissents.]}—Schneider and Schanz keep A’s xpvcod instead 
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of the ypvotov of O and Stobaeus, and rightly, I think. It is not 
a question of a small “piece of money” (Jowett), or small swm of 
money, but of an amount of gold, small in comparison with “all the 
gold on the earth and in the earth,” of which we hear immediately. 
So, at the end of the Phaedrus, Socrates wishes for a certain 
xpvoot wAnGos. [Clem. Al. Strom. vii. § 78, p. 879 quotes 
Xpvodv pev wavta Tov ert yns Kal ird yqv. J.B.M.] 

a5. What was hinted above at ¢2, is here expressly set forth : 
that, for the citizen, the (ideal) lawgiver’s enactment is the 
ultimate canon of morality. 

a6, SdiapiOpotpevos tarry, “sets down in his list.” 

a7. It is better to suppose that ¢6€Ay may, under the cireum- 
stances, dispense with av—0s dv amep dv would sound awkward— 
than to read eOeXex with Peipers. Cp. 920d 3 with Stallb.’s note. 
Of the passages cited there 873e3 wAijv tov boa... Spaoy 
is almost parallel with this. ‘ 

a8. ovk oidev . . . SuatiOeis, “without knowing it, the man, 
whoever he be, is bringing hideous disgrace upon the majesty of 
his soul.”—ov« ofdev, a repetition of dyvoet at e2, and ws 87) doxe? 
at b 7 above, is below expanded and explained by ovdels ws eros 
eireiv Aoyiferas KTA. 

b2. Acyouevny, “so-called,” qualifies the word diknv alone— 
cp. 695a6 wird rhs Aeyopuévns evdaipovias, and 747¢2 Tiv 
kaAdovpevnvy tavovpyiav; so too I believe we ought to explain 
Aeyopevny at Ep. 335 b 4, connecting Aeyopevyny odK dpOGs pdovyv. 
—What he means by “so-called” he explains below at c2 ff. 
The ordinary translation—* what is said to be the heaviest penalty 
for wrong-doing”—involves a contradiction of what follows. If it 
is generally said to be so, how is it that “no one takes it into 
account” ? 

b6. kata tas cvvovoias goes closely with mpooKoAAGoOax ; 
lit. “by way of their companionships,” ie. “in intimdte com- 
munion.” Schneider wrongly takes it with d.éxovra—“istorum 
sectans consuetudinem”; and so Wagner, and (in effect) Jowett. 
An examination of the two contrasted clauses shows that droayé- 
(erOac is balanced by mpooxoAdGcOar, pevyew by duwxKovra, 
(ayaOovs) dvépas by tots dé; we cannot, therefore, help feeling, as 
we read, that kata Tas ovvovoias is put in to balance Adyous: it 
is in talk that communion mainly consists. (Hence I think Schanz 
wrong in rejecting cal Aéyery in c 1.) 

c2f. When we call this consequence 8éxy, we give it too good 
a name, for dx is the right treatment of an offender, with a view 
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to his reformation—iatpix?) yiyverar rovnpias 1) Sikn Gorg. 478d 
—in a passage where the whole theory of what we may call official 
punishment is explained on the same lines as here. Plato feels 
that the Greek language cannot easily express what he means; the 
nearest he can get to a bad name for punishment is tipwpia. 
Perhaps he chooses this because it has in it the suggestion of anger, 
which the just judge never feels. At Gorg. 525b and at Prot. 
324 a tipwpia is used in a neutral sense, but in both passages we 
are told that there is a right and a wrong kind of tizxwpia—in the 
former we read that if a man is dps tipwpotpevos it has a 
beneficial effect; in the latter, of the man who punishes out of 
revenge for the crime, it is said womep Onpiov dAoyiotws Tipo- 
petrar. On the other hand, at Theaet. 177 a2, the wrong form of 
Tipwpia is spoken of as dixn. 

c3. adixias dxdXAovOos 7aOy, “a painful consequence of wrong- 
doing ” (Jowett). 

c4, 6 re TuXov Kal pay TvyXavev: for the remarkable conjunc- 
tion of the aor. and impf. participles in apparently the same sense 
ep. below 782 e 1 4.’ dv dpery te adtois dyopuévots 6pOas Kat Todvar- 
tiov dmoPaiver Kakds axOeiow.—abAvos: at Rep. 380b Plato 
explains that a man is never a@OAvos as the result of duly ordained 
dikn: ds de GOALoe pev ot Siknv diddvtes, tv Se 6 Spav tadTa eds, 
ovK éaréov A€yew Tdv TownTHV; at Gorg. 472e 6 adiKwv TE Kal 
6 addikos mavtws pev aOALos, GOAUWTEpos pévTor Edy pr) Sid— 
diknv; this tyzwpia however does leave a man a&OAuos, so it 
cannot be dixn.—6 pev ovk iatpevdpevos, 6 8€, iva €repor 
ToAAot owwvtat, arodAvpevos: the worst penalty that can 
,be ineurred by the wrong-doer is that he is cut off from the 
society of the good and incorporated in that of the bad and com- 
pletely assimilated to them. If he is not so cut off and so 
incorporated, he is still a@Asos, for the good, among whom he still 
lives, are likely to get rid of him as an incorrigible villain ; this 
is 6 pay TvyXdvwv whose fate is likely to be “destruction,” as an 
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example to others (cp. below 854e7). On the other hand 6 | 


tuxév is GOs because he does not get the only treatment that 
would cure him, which is proper punishment. (This interpretation 
of a most perplexing passage I owe to the late Prof. J. B. Mayor. 
F.H.D. also takes 6 pa) tvyxdvov to be the man who is put to 
death (droAAvpevos), but assumes the words to mean that he is 
put to death by the law for his crimes; and that the only way a 
man can avoid the above described penalty is by disappearing from 
the world. Prof. H. Jackson, on the other hand, holds that the 
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arrangement is chiastic (and so Ficinus), and that 6 pi) rvyxdvev 
(riwwpias) is the man who is said not to be cured “because he 
does not get the treatment he wants,”—if he does not get the 
Tynwpia, a fortiori he does not get dén—and that doAAvpevos 
only means that such a man goes hopelessly to the bad, and is a 
lesson to the rest of the world.) 

c 6. 7iv is a genitival dative, “our glory.” [Dat. of reference, 
“in our judgement,” J.B.M. and A.M.A.] 

C7. Tovr avTd ds dpirra amoreXeciv, “to accomplish this very 
result” (ie. TO BeAtiw yever Oar) “as well as we can.” In short, 
man’s true glory consists in choosing the good, and in doing his 
best to remedy all remediable evil. 

C9. odk evpveorepov eis KTA.: it is the soul’s natural affinity 
with the Good that gives it the value as a xrj0 claimed for it at 
7262 and 727e1. This is implied in the statement just made, 
that the true glory of the soul is the pursuit of the Good, and the 
rejection of evil. 

43. dedrepov : next, that is, to the Good—ro ravrwv apurrov. 
éraxOn may be gnomic, or may refer to the fact that the order of 
merit was given on the preceding page ; more likely the latter. 
The Aldine tiyy for the MS. ty must be right (unless some 
words are lost, e.g. <i> Tua <tovde>).—Burnet is the first among 
modern editors to print as . . . vojnoevev as a parenthesis—like that 
at el below. (There are difficulties both ways, but perhaps the 
harshness of taking rovré ye as a restatement of 7d tpirov is the 
greater evil.) [J.B.M. dissents, translating “as for the third, every 
one would consider that this was etc.”] 

d4. I think it is best to take eivae to depend on vonwerev ay, 
repeated in thought; so that in effect the sentence is equivalent 
to: “everybody will recognize that the natural (and proper) 
honour paid to the body comes third in importance.”—é ai, 
“here again.” 

d5. docac implies that the «i@éynAo. are more numerous than 
the adnGeis Tipai. 

a6. pnview 8) po paiverar: this curious phrase seems to 
mean: “as I imagine, he distinguishes them (as follows).” 
Explanatory asyndeton; as also is the case with the sentence 
beginning tipwov e?vat; but this is so regular after 65e and towWode 
that it is hardly noticeable. 

e2. Ta 8 ev th peow . . . paxp@, “but that those bodies which 
possess all these qualities” (lit. “the whole of this condition”) “ to 
an extent half-way between these two extremes [“are in the 
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mean, being in contact with the whole category” J.B.M.]—are the 
most self-respecting, and also the safest by far.” (Against 
H. Steph.’s cwppoveorepa and ardadéorepa, which Schanz adopts, 
it should be noticed that there are three things compared, ie. the 
two extremes, and the mean.) 

e4. ra still, I think, means the (two kinds of) bodies, not 
qualities—For the doctrine cp. Rep. 410c-e. [rd=“ these bodily 
conditions” J.B.M.]—yavvous, “puffed up,” ‘ conceited.” 

e6. The second kai connects woatrws and tr. Kata T. av. p. 
“Tt is the same way with the possession of money and goods, and 
it falls under the same scale of valuation.” The tipjorews 
repeats the notion of the tiwwov of d7. (We could have dispensed 
with this xa‘; Cornarius and Ast actually venture to reject it.)— 
Tiujoews depends rather on pvOuov than (as Stallb.) on the whole 
phrase x. Tr. av. p. €x. (Ast makes it depend on dcatrws, Ficinus 
and Jowett [and J.B.M.] on xrjoiu—et census,” and “and 
distinction.”) 

Fagal. €xOpas Kai ordces ... tais Todeow Kal idia. 
chiasmus; ordoeis applies to wédAeow and éyOpas to the 
individual citizens; dovAeéas in the next line would apply 
equally to both. ordovs would arise between the moneyed class 
and the poor (cf. below 744 d 3 ff.) ; hatred would be felt by a very 
poor man foravery richone. Again, both astate with no resources, 
and a man with no property, would be liable to be brought into 
subjection. Cp. Rep. 373d. [J.B.M. contrasts Phaedo 66c... 
ordces ovdev GAAO TapexXer 7) TO TOpa Kal ai TovTov EerOvpiar. | 
But at Phaedo 66c¢ he goes on did ypynudtwv KTnow mavTes ot 
Tohepor yiyvovtat, Ta S€ XpHpata dvayKa(dueba KTaGoGa. Sia 
7) copa. 

a2. pa 8) tis: the asyndeton apes the form of a legal 
enactment,—For the selection of topics now to be treated—down 
to 730 a 9—-see the note on 718¢1 above. 

a4. There is the same reference to the double effect of 
great wealth—that on the state, and that on the individual— 
as at al. 

a5. axoAdkevtos: i.e. so moderate as not to attract flatterers 
to its possessor; a bold and significant expression, but hard to 
translate (?“*not buzzed about”). There is a similar boldness 
shown above at 728 e 3 in the application of the adj. cwppovéeorara. 
to the moderately endowed bodies, and in that of the adj. povorxwrary 
in the next line to ovw/a. 

a6. povoikwrdry: the metaphor in this word is continued 
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in the cupdwvotca and cvvappdrrovea which follow; the 
word means something like ‘“ harmonious.”—piv is an ethic 
dative. 

a7. eis dravta, “generally,” ie. in the case of men of all 
stations ; to be taken with the two preceding participles. [J.B.M. 
and A.M.A. take it with dAvrov.] 

bl. aida wrodAjv, od ypvodv: this remark forms a neat 
transition to what may be regarded as a true member of the 
series now before us (see on 718c1). We are concerned with 
objects of honour and respect ; there is a true sense, he goes on (b 6) 
to tell us, in which children, who are always being told to pay 
respect to others, are deserving of respect themselves. (The 
remarks are not made,“ per occasionem,” as Stallb. would have 
us believe.) 

b3. 76 has a stronger demonstrative force than usual here. 
Cp. 730¢4.—éorw yvyvdpevov is a sententious periphrasis for 
yiyverac: “We fancy that we are going to secure this legacy to 
them by scolding them when they show a lack of it. But 
modesty is not created by the admonition which people nowadays 
address to the young, when they tell them that it is the duty of 
one who is young to show respect to everybody.” 

b5. wévra: masc, (So Ritter: Schneider transl. “ omnia.”) 
It is the obj. of aioyvver Oar, not an attribute of rdv véov. 

b8. atrév: not the eudpwv vopoberns, of course, but the 
elder to whom the lawgiver gives the advice. The change of 
number in such a case is not uncommon in Plato. Stallb. eps. 
Prot. 324 a,—Cp. Juv. xiv. 47, with Mayor’s note. 

c3. dua Kal avrov, “ simul atque ipsorum” Schneider. 

c5. opoyviwy Gedy Kkowwviav racav «xtX.: Ruhnken, s.v. 
opoyvioe Oeoi, quotes from Pollux iii. 5 a description of relations 
as JeGv dpoyviwy Kowvwvol Kal THs adras eorias jrerdxou. The 
following tavrov ¢. ai. éxovoav obliges us to take the abstract 
noun to stand for the concrete in translation: ‘all the members 
who share the worship of the family gods, and who have the 
same blood in their veins” (lit. “ the same natural blood ”). 

c7. Ruhnken was the first to point out that Stobaeus had in 
yeveOXiovs preserved for us the true reading for the curiously 
perverse yevéoOat ots of the MSS. and early editions. The 
corruption is readily explicable palaeographically. 

di. The subtlety of this wise counsel of humility consists in 
the selection of the man’s own state of mind, and not in his 
outward expressions, as the determining cause of his popularity. 
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If he really thinks his friend’s services to him of more worth and 
importance than what he does for them, his behaviour to them 
cannot fail to be conciliatory and void of offence,—evpeveis, the 
MS. reading, has been unnecessarily altered by H. Steph., Ast, 
Bekker, and the Ziirich edd. to evpeves, which Stobaeus also has. 
Stallb. refers to 657d above, and Phil. 45e, and Schramm also 
to Rep. 563, passages which show that such a phrase as Té ye 
pilwv Kai éraipwv is regarded as quite equivalent to tots ye 
pirouvs Kal éraipous. 

3. 7) Keivor: se. yyobvTa. 

a4. avrov trav pitwv te Kal Eraipwv: as far as grammar 
goes, this gen, might stand either for 7) avdrol of diAou Siavootvrac 
(so Schneider and Wagner), or, by brachylogy, for 7 tas aitav 
tav pilwv xapitas (Jowett); but the sense of the sentence points 
to the former interpretation. A is to set a higher value on B’s 
services to him than B himself sets on them, and is also to set a 
lower value on his own services to B than B sets on them. There 
is no question of a comparison of service with service. 

45. rod ’Odvpriacww : with rod we must supply a@ywvos from 
the following dydévwv.— In preference to the Olympian or other 
contests” is, by brachylogy, for “‘in preference to conquering at 
the Olympian, ete.” 

a7. df): “Ruhm” (Wagner) is nearer than  opinione 
(Schneider). Plato suggests that glory may be gained by pre- 
eminence in more lines than one.—The ws tarnperynkds .. . 
év 7 Biv, which explains 60) imyperias seems a rather clumsy 
addition. Can it be due to a commentator who took dd€y to be 
merely (as Schneider) “in a reputation for” ?—It is perhaps not 
fanciful to see a link between this and the preceding recommenda- 
tion in the fact that the value of a irnpecia is considered in both. 

e2. dywirara dvra, “ have a special sacredness,” 

e3. trav gevwv: if the reading kat eis 7. £€v. is sound, 
although the rest of the passage dealing with £évou treats only of 
offences committed against them, it is better to take £évwv here 
as a subjective gen. than to make it synonymous with the 
following «is rods €évovs. Schn., Wagn. and Jowett can hardly 
be right in translating rdvta ta tov Eévwv as “all that concerns 
strangers.” In that case the td would ‘surely have to be repeated 
before dyaptijpara to make this clear. Besides, ra tOv févwv, in 
this sense, is not “inseparable from heaven’s vengeance.” I think 
it best though to follow F.H.D. who would bracket xal eis tots 
évovs as a marginal gloss on the objective gen. Eévov, 
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e4. wapa goes closely with the following padAov; ep. 747b5 
Tapa TiHv avtod pic emd.ddvra. 

e7. For paddAov heightening the force of a comparative ep. 
below 781a3, and Gorg. 487b. Here too it repeats the sownd of 
the previous tywwpdv paddAov. [J.B.M. takes padXAov with 
duvdpevos here and with tywpdv above at ¢ 5.] 

730a1. 0 £évios exdorwv «TX. : i.e. whether it were a datpov 
or a @eds who in any particular case had the févos under his 
protection, they were all ministers of Zebs Eevios, 

a4, mpos Td TéXos av. rop.: ep. Rep. 330d 4 ff.—£evixdv Kal 
er. ap. We have the same bold use of these adjectives below at 
b2 in €evixa te Kal exrxwpra oprAjpara, 

a7. érvxev MSS., but in A there are two marks before the 
word standing for two missing letters. Badham ingeniously 
suggested that dérvyxev was the original reading.” (So Schanz.) 
amérvuxev ou. would mean, I think, not “failed to secure the 
fulfilment of a promise of safety,” but simply “ failed to secure ” 
such a promise. This directly states the offence which brings 
down the God’s vengeance, and directly explains the fate of the 
suppliant. The reading érvyev op. leaves it to be inferred that 
the promise was broken, and seems, in so far, inferior, as a direct 
representation of what happened. 

bil. Possibly in this enumeration of the subjects just dealt 
with, ta epi éavrov refers to the honouring of the soul, and 
Ta Tepl Ta EavTov to the proper regard to be had to one’s body, 
and one’s property. Ritter holds that ra wept éavrdév includes - 
the body as well as the soul.—It seems better to take the ra at 
the beginning of b1—which also goes with wept méAw Te Kal 
dp. k. ovy. and with fevixd Te Kat érvy.—with ourAjpara, than to 
make 6. agree only with fevixd re kal ex. Cp. above 718 a 8, where 
Oeparevpata went with pds éxydvous KTA. as well as with £evixa. 
The position of djAyjpara, is also in fayour of so taking it. 

b3. zoids tis ov airés: as Ritter says, there is a want of 
clearness in the arrangement of the subject matter here. This 
passage, down to 732d 7, might well be deseribed as directions 
for the real honouring of the soul, and would seem to be more in 
place after the description of the kinds of false honouring of the 
soul given in 727f. or as an amplification of the trois dpeivoow 
érecOa. in 728¢c6. The ostensible ground of the division is 
that the qualities here praised depend not on law, but on public 
opinion for their sanction. Also the virtues here to be described 
are spontancous—not the result of external restriction, 
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b5. do’ dv . . . awepydferau MSS., 60° ofv . . . dz. Stobaeus. 
The early edd. read 60° dv ody ... dmepydetar, Ast makes 


two suggestions : (1) to read 60° dv drepyd(nrat, and (2) doa . . 
amepyaferat. Most recent edd. adopt (1), Schanz and Burnet 
rightly adopt (2). Stobaeus’s ody is doubtless due to a wish to 
remove the asyndeton, which is of the ordinary explanatory kind. 
The dv of the MSS. is most likely due to the a of dca coming 
before a p, which might well be mistaken for a p, and, by a 
further mistake, read twice. Ritter suggests that perhaps dcwv 
pa) vowos (eor’) was the original reading. Schmidt's 60°, dy ju) 
vopuos, which Hermann adopts, does not give the right sense at 
all. Itis here pointed out that the matters now dealt with are 
such as do not fall to the law, but to the preface—Cp. above 
728d 6—and dv pa) vouos throws this idea into the background. 
—tThe salutary and educative force of public opinion, as directed 
by the wise lawgiver’s apportionment of praise and blame, has 
been repeatedly appealed to. Cp. eg. 727¢, 631e. 

b6. For evnviovs (MSS.) the early edd. have eivoixovs, “ mani- 
festum germanae lectionis glossema,” Stallb. 

b 7. pera rotro: a repetition of the érdjevov Tovtw in b 4. 

cl. dAjGea . . . avOpdérow: this oft-quoted utterance— 
which may well stand beside Achilles’s grand words at JI. ix. 
312 f.—is said to have been borrowed from the Pythagoreans. Cf. 
Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. p. 41 rowtra rapiver, padiora 8 adnOevewv: 
TovTo yap povov Siva Oat Tods avOpurovs Tovey Oey rapamrAnciovs. 

c3. «in: like dxovo. at 726 a1, an independent optative of 
exhortation; cp. also 871b4 and 917al. It gives an antique 
form to the expression. 41a/3.07 is opt. by attraction. Both opta- 
tives find analogies in Ar. Vesp. 1431 épdou tus ijv Exarros eidoiy 
téxvynv. (Ast would insert av here.) 

c4. 6 d€: the article has a strong demonstrative force, like 
the ro at 729b3. “That man is untrustworthy, to whom, etc.” 
The conjunction of muordés and a@rurtos makes it read as if 6 pev 
yap murrds had preceded. 

c5. btw dé axovovov (Weddos pidov eoriv): ie. the man who 
does not mind (or who cannot help) being mistaken—who would 
as soon hold a false opinion as not. For the distinction between 
7d) ws ddnOGds Yetdos—the lie in the mind and the spoken lie, see 
Rep. 382aff. Cf. also Hipp. Min. 372 ff£—dvovs, dpabrs, avova, 
dpalia are used by Plato very much as fool and folly are used in 
our version of the Psalms and Proverbs; there is moral as 
well as intellectual condemnation in the words. Cp. eg. 689a 
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and b, Soph. 22844, Wuyyv dpa dvdntov aicxpav Kal dperpov 
Oeréov, 

e6. Schanz is, I think, right in adopting Hermann’s re for ye. 
The same man is not supposed to have both faults, and both are 
declared to be prejudicial. 

c 8. racav, “complete”; so opournTa . . . rarav at Phaedr. 
253¢1, rdoy amropia at Soph. 250d. This comes very near the 
use noticed on 63743, and elsewhere, for “all kinds of.”— 
KOTETKEVET ATO : gnomic. 

d1. oxeddv dpoiws: ie. he has estranged his friends, and even 
his children—if he has any—and it is all one to him whether 
they are alive or not; he is absolutely alone. 

d2. Next in honour to regard for truth, as a necessary social 
characteristic, comes eagerness for public service—an active, or 
aggressive form of virtue—first as shown in combating aécxia. 
duxatoovvyn is eminently a social virtue; but, as we read at e 1 ff., 
even cwfpoctvn and ppdvyots have their social aspects, inasmuch 
as they can be communicated to others, 

d4. éxeivov: we have a similar gen. after durAdovs below 
at 743a6; only here it is by brachylogy for tas exeivov Typijs. 
—rolXOv avrdgios erépwv : as we have seen above, this Homeric 
phrase is a favourite with Plato. Here he means that the 
righteous man multiplies the value of his own righteousness 
every time he helps to make another man righteous by checking 
him in wrongdoing. 

a5. pynviwv: Stallb. quotes (from Stob. xliv. 40), from the so- 
called zpootpa vduov of Charondas, a similar injunction. 

d6. cvyxoAd(wy: this active co-operation with the magis- 
trate is the crowning development of social duxavootvy.—o péyas 
avjp: for the article with a predicative adj. ep. Menem, 248a 4 
obrés eat 6 cdédpwv Kal obtos 6 avdpelos Kal Ppdvipos, and 
Aeschin. [epi rapamperBeias 267 kat tov Kaddv otpatudryny epe 
ovopacev. It has almost the force of putting the adjective into 
the superlative. Cp. below 732a2 Tov ye péyav dvdpa érdpevov. 
Cp. St. Matthew v. 19. 

a7. Schanz aud Burnet rightly put a comma after re davds 
(and so Stob. i. 95 ed. Meineke, but not at ix. 55). Other editors 
either put no comma, or else put one after avayopeverOw.—The 
Emperor Julian, in quoting this passage, has dper is. This is, no 
doubt, a possible construction, and the gen. is analogous to that 
after ith pic. pepeww—e.g. at 964 b 4—and Schanz adopts it in 
his text. At 953d 5 we have trav vwixnpdpwv tivds ex aperp, and 
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Ast puts in ew here. But the simple dat. of all the MSS. is also 
a possible construction, on the analogy of the dat. with vikav— 
856 ¢ 8 THv TANG viKOoav, Menex. 247a dv pev vikGpev tpas 
d.peTy. 

e2. xéxtntav: Schanz, in his preface, expresses his belief that, 
though good MSS. vary on the point, the reduplicated form was 
never used by Plato except after a word ending in a vowel (cp. 
Lach. 192e wXéov exryoerar—so Burnet with B and W for T’s 
tAEoveKTHTETAL). 

e3. duvara pi) povov avrdv éxew GAAG Kat GAXows peradiddvat, 
“which admit, not only of a man’s having them himself, but of 
his imparting them to others.” An extraordinary “stretch” of 
the application of dvvards, due to the Greek preference for the 
personal rather than the impersonal construction. Cp. Rep. 521a 
€ote got Svvaty yeverOar woAis €b oikovpevyn, Phaedo 90 ¢ Adyou 

. dvvatod katavojnoat, Xen. Anab. iv. 1. 24 atrds 8 épy 

qynoer Oar Svvarivy Kat timofvyious mropeverOar dddv, There is a 
similar stretch, and personification in our familiar “easy to read,” 
“good to eat.” Cp. above on 663e1 for a similar “ pregnant” 
use of divacGas. (There is not the slightest ground for emending, 
with Schanz, to dca... tis Svvarar ... adrds Exevv, or with 
Apelt, Eis. Prog. 1910, to change dvvard to déov avrd.) 

e4ff. rov pev ... yeyerv: it is easier to picture to ourselves 
the three types of men here described in the case of dpdvnots than 
in that of cwfpoovvy. It is hard to imagine a man who would 
grudge to others the possession of the latter characteristic, while 
having it himself—[J.B.M. suggests that a man who prides himself 
on his good manners, and wishes to keep them for his own set, is a 
case in point.) All this disquisition on social duty is an explana- 
tion of what was meant at 701d9 by saying that a community 
ought to be Pid éavTy. 

e5. Ast would read é0éAovra Se Spay, devrepov 5 ; Stallb., keeping 

the MS. reading, says we ought to supply tyav after eav. It is 
best to keep eav devrepor, and to translate “leave him in the 
second class”; dxpos is “first-class,” cp. Polit, 292e dkpoe 
TeTTevTai. 

731a2. dtydev: depreciation of the “precious jewel” 
savours of the ill-nature which makes “the toad ugly and 
venomous.” ; 

a3. apOdvws: the desire to rise by the detraction of others 
(a5) not only takes away all merit from the “informer,” but 
vVitiates all the efforts he may make towards excellence himself. 
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We may notice that it is implied that such a desire is likely to 
prompt false accusations (a 8 r@ adikws Weyer Oa). 

a6. deiv oidpevos trepéxerv, “fancying that he is gaining 
credit.” ofuar deity evar, from meaning “I think it must be,” 
passes to the meaning “I fancy that it is.” Cp. Rep. 5385a9, and 
Ale. II. 1444 8, 146b 5, where (7) oin@jvar dety qyas eidevar is 
replaced at 146b9 by (a tus ofdev 7) Soxe? eidevar. In other words: 
dev is becoming redundant. Cp. below on d5. [J.B.M. interprets 
it—“fancying that his only way to win is by running down 
others,” ie. that 6. of. +. means “thinking that he has got to.”] 

bl. dytpvacrov roy = “ crippling.” 

b2. [76 eavtov pépos, “as far as he is concerned” J.B.M.] 

b4. as dru padiora emphasizes the injunction to mercy, as 
being the more necessary one.—yadera, “dangerous.” 

b6. paydpevov and dpvvdpevov are subordinate to viKwvra. 
Cp. above 638d 5 robs pi) xpwpevovs adTH dpOpev viKOvTas 
paxopévovs, 699 b6 Td viKjoar paxopevovs.—TO pndev avevar = 
“ inflexibly.” 

cl. 748°: sc. dduxjpata. This is an adverbial neut. ace, ; “as 
to the sins of all those who, etc.”’—rav 6001: of this demonstrative 
use of the article when followed by a relative Ast gives, besides 
ten instances from the subsequent books of the Laws, others from 
Epin. 974, Phil. 21, Prot. 320d, Soph. 241e, Rep. 469 b, 510a, 
cf. also Theaet. 168a. Except at Theaet. 168a and Laws 76le 
and 871e the relative is always écos or 6réc0s.—For at trav Stob. 
and A have atvr@v (acc. to Burnet)—Schanz says A has atr@v—a 
curious mistake which the other MSS. seem all to have escaped.— 
iard is ace. with ddvcotor understood. 

c2. éxdv, “deliberately,” or “with his eyes open”; i.e. he fails 
to see the intrinsic connexion between misery and wrongdoing. 
This, in effect, was called at 689 a 7) exydrn apabia. So at 663bf. 
the error of thinking that 7d 74% can ever be separated from 7d 
dixacov is partly explained and clearly condemned. ‘There, and at 
Rep. 589 d, this doctrine—the Kern des Socratismus, as Gomperz calls 
it (Gk. Denk. ii. 53)—is defended on the ground that no man who 
thoroughly understood where his own interest lay could possibly 
be persuaded to go in any other direction ; and so it is defended here. 

c4. xextyTo: though A? added an iota above the line to the 
of A’s KéxtyTo, all the other MSS. and Stob. and all the editions 
up to Ast have xéxrnto. Ast notices the mistake in his note— 
probably after reading Elmsley on Eur. Heracl. 283. 

c6. The omission of the seventeen letters -rov év obv TO Tyswrd- 
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in A is a striking instance of a common transcriber’s error; from 
one Tyu.wTa- his eye strayed to the other. 

e7f ddAa .. . €xwv, “you are bound to pity the wrongdoer 
just as much as any other sufferer.” An idiomatic use of ye. . 
kai; ep. above on 730 c6. 

dl. éyxwpe?: this way of putting it suggests that the right- 
minded man will want to pardon all wrongdoers. 

2. kai pr)... duareActv, “instead of storming away like an 


731 c 


angry woman”; dxpaxoAotvra is subordinate to mKpacvopevov | 


and yuvatkeiws qualifies the latter. 

d3. dxpdrws, “thoroughly,” rather than “immoderately” as 
Wagner (masslos), though at 773a, and Phil. 64e the contrast 
with 7d otppetpov gives dxparos the meaning of excessive, 
immoderate. ‘There is no reason, with Ast, to emend to dvidrus, 
which would be merely a repetition of what has been said before : 
“thoroughly and incorrigibly disorderly and vicious.” 

d4f. H. Steph. would reject either rpérev or detv. Ast, in his 
note, would read «i mpémret for rpérevyv—this would make exaorore 
superfluous—but he takes the right view in his Lew. when he says 
that detv is redundant, as it is below at e 3 after dpOas exes and at 
Rep. 473 a, 486d, and 535 a—oilov deiv éxAexréas efvar. (Stallb. 
here, and Adam at Rep. 535a, hold that both the de?v and the 
other expression have their full force.) The redundancy is con- 
versational, and similar to the slovenly English “I should have 
liked to have seen.” [J.B.M. would prefer to omit efvas, and take 
mperecy to mean “to be conspicuous as,”’] 

a5. éxdorote: the distributive use, “as occasion demands” ; 
so at 80146 Tots Bevis ofs Ovopev Exdorore. 

d6-e5. wdavrwv .. . éxdorore, “but there is a fault of the souk 
more serious than any other—one which most men are born with, 
which nobody thinks so seriously of as to try to get rid of it; and 
that is that which people mean when they say that everybody is 
naturally dear to himself, and that this [law of nature] is quite 
right. Whereas it is in reality the source of all kinds of sins that 
men commit from time to time, just because they are too proud of 
their own selves,” Plutarch paraphrases this whole passage at the 
beginning of his treatise Quomodo Adulator, etc. Wyttenbach, 
in his commentary on Plutarch, suggests that Plato had in mind 
Eur. Fr. 460 (Nauck) éxeivo yap wérov@ érep waves Bpotot- 
prov padrwrr eépavrov odk aicxtvopat. (Cp. also Cyclops 334.) 
Cp. Arist. Rhet. i. 1371b19 dvdyxn mdvtas giAadrovs civas 7) 
pardXov 7 Arrov, and Ar. Pol. ii. 1263 b2 7d 8 piravrov etvar 
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Weyerat Suxaiws ; where Ar, explains that it is the excess of self- 
love that is bad. 

e3. For the redundant detv see above on d5. (Ast and Stallb. 
say that 7d deity stands for “the saying that it ought” or “the idea 
that it ought”; and H. Steph. actually proposes to insert Aeyerv 
after 76.—J.B.M. translates the deity by the words given above 
on a6. (Ought we possibly to read 768’ efvau for 7d detv evar ?) 
—rd dé: possibly “ whereas ”—the adverbial use; ep. on 630d 8, 


“and Apol, 23a, where r@ dvre follows 7d d€ just as dAnOeia does 


here; cp. also above 642a3. But perhaps it is better to take rd 
as a demonstrative as J.B.M. suggests.—The words d:a tiv opddpa 
eavtov diAiav are added pleonastically. There is a conversational 
confusion between “it is at the bottom of all kinds of faults,” and 
“all kinds of faults occur because of it.’ (This is perhaps better 
than to suppose these words spurious, though they do look rather 
like a marginal explanation.) 

e5. This is a neat application of the proverb “ Love is blind ” ; 
—“no love,” he hints, “is so blind as self-love.” 

732a1. 75 avrov is vaguer than any corresponding English 
expression ; it stands for “what he himself has, or is, or does, or 
says.” —apd Tov aAnOovs: i.e. he does not ask first what is the real 
nature of a thing, but whether it is his or not. He feels bound to 
respect anything that is his own, more than “the real thing,” as 
we might say. : 

a2. Tov péyay dvdpa: cf. 730d 6. 

a6. 66ev xrX., “and in consequence of this notion, when we 
know little or nothing we think we know everything, and, instead 
of getting others to do things which we can’t do, we incur inevitable 
disaster by trying to do them ourselves.” 

b3. Tov éavTot BeATiw Sidxew: a similar precept to that 
which tells us, at 728¢, tots dpetvoow ererOar. Cp. Theaet. 168 a 
kat o@ pev Subfovrar Kal didjoovory, adtrods d€ puojroverw Kal 
pevfovtat ad’ eavtov eis prAovodpiav. Schanz (followed by Burnet) 
is doubtless right in adopting the reading det for Sei; Stob. i 95 
has dei, though at xxiii. 18 he has def in quoting the same passage. 

b4. pydeniav aicxivyav ... mpdcbev rovotpevov: ep. 648d 
TO THS aicxtyys erimporGev wovovpevos, He must not let shame 
come between him and his purpose. To be ashamed of inferiority 
is one of the consequences of excessive love of self.—émri rq rovovTw 
may mean “(shame) at such a course,” ie. at the accepting an 
inferior position, or “at such a fact,” ie. that he 7s inferior. 

b6. The parallelism between opixpdrepa pev tTovrwv and 
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Xpyoipa Se TovTwY ov x Wrrov forbids us to follow Stallb. in 
removing the comma after arrov and placing it after 62—Aé€yevv 
EavTov avapiprvyjoKovta, “repeat by way of reminding oneself of 
them.” (The ‘‘Vere de Vere repose” is only to be secured by 
constant self-reminders,) 

b7. tovvaytiov =“ by a movement in the opposite direction ” 
not, as Wagner, “auf der entgegengesetzten Seite.”’—The subj. to 
éxippeiv would be ard, supplied from tuvos.—Plato here, using 
language especially suggestive of the ebb and flow of the tide, 
appeals to the law of Nature expounded at Phaedo 72 ab, according 
to which (yéveovs being always from opposite to opposite) all change 
“goes in a circle,” now this way, now that. Cp. what he says 
about action and reaction at 676 b9-c4, and at Rep. 563e8; ep. 
also the dvaxvxAnovs spoken of at Pol. 269 e. 2 

b7ff. This passage should, I think, be stopped with a full stop 
after dvapupvyoKovta, and colons (or possibly commas) after 
erippeiv and droXerovons, to mark dvapv. . . . dod, as a paren- 
thesis, The domep does not go naturally with the gen. abs. The 
construction is like that at Rep. 330¢ domep yap... dyaracuw, 


taity te 6) .. . crovddfovow.—éd.d &) yxpy—a conversational 
brachylogy (so Stallb.) for “‘and that is why I say (everybody) 
ought ”—“‘ resumes” womep yap... dei, and’ introduces what 


we may call the second premiss of the argument. He founds the 
need of his injunction upon the natural law of “action and 
reaction,” as exemplified in dvapvynows (for which cf. Phil. 34 b). 
c2. mapayyéAAcw must have an object inf. supplied: “urge 
everybody else so to do.” Badham’s 6Anv <méAw> and Schanz’s 
racav Kal dAyv reprydpeav alter the construction and make 
meipaoOa: depend on rapayyéAAew ; this arrangement, though it 
gets rid of a slight difficulty—that of the want of an obj. to 
mapayyé\XAerv—does more harm by obliterating the correspondence 
between yeAdrwv te cipyerOar and kat OA. Tepix. aroKp, edcX. 
reparGar, ie. between the particular and the general repression 
of emotion. 
c4ff. xatd te... rpdgéeorv, ‘whether each man’s destiny is 
steady and fair” (lit. “established in prosperity”), “or it chance 
that men’s destinies find themselves face to face with certain 
undertakings as with a high steep hill” re... xalis sive... 
‘sive—For éxaorov cf. Phaedo 107d 6 exdorov Saipwv, and Rep. 
620d Exdory dv e/AeTo Saipova.—kKara Téxas is “in the course of 
Fortune’s changes.”—The contrast is between a steady run of good 
fortune, and a period of strenuous fighting with obstacles. Most 
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interpreters take da:udvev to denote an external opposing foree— 
as if a man’s Genius sometimes helped, and sometimes hindered 
him. It seems better to suppose the Genius to be so closely 
identified with the man as to share his difficulties, as well as his 
good fortune. At Tim, 90a Plato calls each man’s soul his daipwv. 
The language in both cases is poetical and, to a certain extent, 
metaphorical. —The change to the plur. (Baypdv0r, after éxdorov, 
is a quite common variety of expression. (rvXas may mean fate in 
a sinister sense, but not, by itself, mzsfortune. This is against 
Zeller’s proposal to translate x. t. by “auf die Seite des Ungliicks,” 
and omit ofov ... mpdafeow as a “Glossem.” Schanz adopts 
Zeller’s a6érnois, avoiding the above-mentioned diffieulty by 
reading, with Badham, kat’ arvyéas.—Badham further remodels 
the ‘passage by excluding daipovwy and reading avOurrdpevov.— 
It is a hard passage. [J.B.M. inclines to Badh.’s kar’ druvxiéas.]) 

c6ff. trois... dyafoiow .. . eAdrrous rome, “will alleviate 
(the toils) by the blessings.” (Schneider cannot be right in making 
ayafoto. masc., and translating @ dwpetrar “per ea quae largitur.”) 

dl. I think tov rapdvrwy is neut., “their present lot ”— 
so Ficinus praesentia; most interpreters supply mévev with 
TapovTwv. 

d2. With peraBoAds we must supply roujoeww from the pre- 
ceding clause.—repi 6€ ra ayaba .. . tbxns, “while as for their 
good things, they must hope that, by God’s good help, entirely the 
opposite of this (diminution) will always happen to them.’—'The 
change from the singular (droxpurropevov) to the plur. (avtois) 
was really made when dacpovev in c 6 was substituted for daépovos. 
(7a evaytia tottwy is generally taken to be in apposition to 
Ta ayabd; but -this—as Peipers (p. 100) says—is a very weak 
addition ; besides, ra e€vavria mavra makes a much better subject 
to rapayevnoer Oat than révra referring back to rept ta d-yabd.— 
Tdvra Ta évavria is a plural variety of wav tovvavriov.—The first 
of these objections to the ordinary interpretation would be obviated 
if, with Peipers, we rejected ta dyaOd, or placed it after rapa- 
yevinoeo Oa1—but not the latter.) 

a4. ratvrais rais éAriow and rais bropvijoect 7. T. T. may be 
described as “datives of effective accompaniment”; Tatras goes 
with both. 

d 5¢ pydev heddpevov, “without any relaxation of effort.”— 
Katdé Te Tatd.ds Kat orovdds, “ whether in work or play.” 

6. dvapipvyoKovra érepov Te Kal éEavTdv cadpds is a repetition 
of éaur. dvapy. at b6 and rapayyeAXew be ravtt mavr’ avdoa at 
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e2. In general these recommendations are an injunction to have 
faith in the beneficence of Providence—“ pa) pepipvare.” 

d8f. The érirndedpara are those described from 726 to 730a 9. 
The roidv twa xpedv efvar has been dealt with from 730b 1 to 
732d 7. 

e1. Hermann rightly altered the MS. atrod to adrov. 

e2. The arguments used to recommend certain conduct under 
both heads are described as Oeia because the religious motive and 
the religious sanction have been appealed to throughout. What 
follows (ra dv@pwrva) is an appeal to a man’s own interests. 

e5. e€ dv... peyiorais, “to which you may say no single 
mortal creature can help being bound by ties of closest and 
most complete dependence.” ozovdais denotes, not the “ eager 
interest ” (Jowett) which we take in these matters, but the serious, 
vital nature of their influence on us. 

e7. Ott TO oKXijpate Kpatei mpds eddokiav: ie. such high 
ground as this is what we have been taking in discussing the 
religious aspects of conduct; the motives now appealed to are 
lower, and concern, not our reputation, but our comfort. 

73321. For ws “on the ground that,” “because of” cp. Gorg. 
509e2,512c2, Tim. 58b2. There is no need, with Stallb., to 
say that it is used “ perinde ac si Aéyew antegressum sit.” 

a2. veos ov: this is a hint that youth is the time when 
we are most in danger of being blind to the advantages of a 
virtuous life. Like the Preacher’s “in the days of thy youth,” 
too, it implies that devotion to virtue is more valuable and 
efficacious then, than at a later time. 

a6 ff. The words from the first cxove?v to the second oKozety 
—eite . . . oxoreiv—were omitted in the first four printed 
editions, though Ficinus translated them. They were first 
printed by Stephanus. Probably he read them in the Venice 
MS. &, for this MS. seems to be the only one which has his 6¢ 
after the first Biov in a8, This 6€, which remained in Ast, 
Herm. and the Ziir. ed., led to the placing of a full stop after 
mapa pio, and this punctuation survived the expulsion of the 
d¢. Burnet was the first to substitute a comma for this full stop ; 
and he also placed a colon after the first oxozetv, where previous 
edd, had either put a comma, or no stop at all. Burnet’s reading 
may be rendered, ‘‘but what is the right way to appreciate it? 
That is what the Argument has now got to teach us to see: we 
must compare one life with another, the more pleasant with the 
more painful, and ask, in the following way, whether in such and 
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such a case (oUrws) it” (ie. the life) ‘suits our nature, or, in another 
case (4AAws) it does not suit it.” The investigation that follows 
reaches the converse of the conclusion stated at Tim. 8le: wav 
yap 7d pev rapa picw ddryewdv, 7o & a rebuke yryvopevov 75%. 
(Ritter’s objections to rapa piciv seem to me to be invalidated 
by taking—as above—eire . . . ceive as dependent on oKo7etv— 
cp. Phaedr. 275¢ ov yap éxeivo pdvov okoreis, cite oUTWS €iTE 
GAXws €xer—and by taking Bios as the subj. of répuxe. He 
treats ovrws and d4AAws as the emphatic words, and kara pivcv as 
a colourless amplification of répuxe } also, I conclude that he, and 
former interpreters, either take wépuxe as impersonal, or make 
9 OpOdrns its subject.) 

bl. 7d pndéerepov, “what is neither pleasure nor pain.” (This, 
ace. to Epicurus, is “the chief good.”) 

b2 ff. From 2dov7js to the second peifovos was omitted in the 
first four printed editions (but again not by Ficinus), but 
Cornarius, whose translation appeared with the fourth of them 
(Basil. 2) discovered the omission. 

b5f. ica... diacadeiv, “we could give no positive reason for 
desiring a mixture in which both these two ingredients were in 
equal quantity.” No doubt, however, if it were a question of 
choosing this mixture in place of one where Avrn predominated, 
there would be a reason for so choosing it—just as Td pyd€érepov 
was declared above to be preferable to Avay. This is in fact 
stated below at c6 ff. 

b6-cl. Ast objects that rpds BovAnow and zpds aiperw 
say the same thing twice over, and holds that the words mpds 
aiperwv exaotwv were originally placed either before or after 
e€ dvdyxys in the next sentence. Schanz would reject apds 
BovAnow. Burnet, by putting a comma after BovAnow—i.e. 
taking the words with évavria—provides them with a con- 
struction, At b1 we had a distinction made between atpovpeOa 
and BovAdueba, and at 734c¢1 BotAnos and aipeors are both 
used. Here, indeed, both are needed for the sense, which is, that 
what incites or repels desire, decides the choice. We may translate 
“all these objects of choice are either preferable or not” (lit. “are 
superior or not in respect to the choice of each several object”), “ in 


virtue of frequency, of amount, of intensity, or again of equality 


of composition, or in virtue of qualities which are the opposite 

to such as I have named in their appeal to desire” (ie. by being 

few, small, or feeble). Ast is right, I think, in saying that 

Ta pydev Suadépovra are—not objects of dislike, but—what 
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Aristotle would have called ra addiuadopa. Plato means that— 
while desire may be excited by strong motives or by weak—if the 
objects of desire and repulsion are equally mized in any life, or in 
any object of choice, such an object will not be chosen. 

c1-6. We have not yet come to the consideration of the case 
where a neutral object is placed side by side with a positively 
repulsive one (for that cf. c 8 ff.). We are now dealing with the 
measurable amount of pleasure or pain; and he goes on to remind 
us that when a life contains amounts of both, we must decide by 
the preponderance of one or the other. And so he leads up to the 
pronouncement that, though e.g. the vehemence of a pleasurable 
emotion is in itself desirable, a situation, or a life, in which 
pleasure is feeble, is preferable to one in which the pleasure is 
intense, if in the latter case the pleasure is overbalanced by con- 
comitant pain, whereas the feeble pleasure is not so overbalanced. 

C7. Kabdrep ev trois mpoa ev : i.e. just as we did above (at b 1) 
in considering the case of rd pundérepov. 

c8. It seems clear to me that Ritter is right in reading 
_ vrepBadXAovta here. (Ast had suggested tov pev imepBadrdovra 

. Tov 8 av.) Plato says: “The life of equipoise, as sur- 
passing the one class—i.e. those lives where pain predominates— 
in the possession of what we like, we desire; but, as surpassing 
the other class in what we dislike, we do not desire it.” E.g. where 
pain is 5 and pleasure 5, there is, in effect, more pain than 
where pain is 5 and pleasure 6, and also more pleasure than 
where pain is 6 and pleasure 5. 

(Prof. Burnet, for reasons which he has kindly communicated 
to me, prefers to retain the MS. trepBadddvrwv. He finds in 
the jpiv kara pio and rapa Piow of a7f, and specially below 
in the 7d fidrov dpa kat 760 of e 1, a suggested distinction between 
what is 75% generally, and what is 760 to the individual by being 
specially adaptable to his nature. Thus there may be, he holds, a 
kind of izepBor7 even in the tadpporos Bios. He construes (c 8 ff.) 
os Tov pev (sc. TGV Hdewv) TH Him jpiv brepBaddAdvToY, . 
tov 8 ad (se. Tov AvTnpGv) Tols ExOpois (jpiv imrepBadrAdvTwv).) 

2. é€v rovros evdedepevor (repixacw), “are shut up (by 
nature) to these alternatives”; a repetition, in other words, of 
ovTw . . . TovTwy e€ dvayKyns Siaxexoopynpéevov c1f. 

d3. Stallb. proposes to reject de? SiavocioOa at c7. It does 
seem out of place here. I suspect, though, that we ought not 
simply to dismiss it, but to substitute for it dvarpetr@au, or possibly 
Se? StarpetoOar: “we have got to explain (on these principles) 
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which lives nature bids us desire.” For this use of dvarpeio Oar 
ep. 647¢ 1. 

d4. By ratra he means the same limits or conditions as by 
rovrows in d3ff. If, that is, we say that we are guided in our 
desires by any other consideration than that of the preponder- 
ance of pleasure, it must be because we know nothing of the 
world, 

a7 ff. I follow all editors but Badham and Schanz in adopting 
the first-hand correction of A’s Gvrep to dv wépi; it is a correc- 
tion evidently made from <A’s original, and not out of the scribe’s 
head.—I also accept Burnet’s sagacious aférnors of Eexovovov 
aBotrAnrov te Kat; it looks exactly as if some presumptuous © 
scribe had doubted the possibility of using dxovo.v as the 
opposite of PovtAynTrov; besides, it greatly overweights the 
article +6. — The accumulation of participles — rpoedopevor, 
idovra, Takdpevov, €Adj~wevov—makes the sentence clumsy, as read. 
The intonation of the speaker is wanted, to put each into its place 
The participles ‘dévra and tafdpevov convey the main ideas ; i.e. 
it is they which depend on det, “What lives, and how many 
lives are there, between which when a man selects, on a review of 
the desirable and the undesirable, he ought to make this considera- 
tion into a law for himself, and so, picking out what not only he 
likes, and finds pleasant, but also is best and noblest, lives the 
happiest life he possibly can ?” 

e1. I am strongly inclined to accept Badham’s ingenious icv 
twa for iddvra; it relieves us of one participle, and makes an 
apposite qualification of vopov. (Against his rewriting of the 
previous words—évrep de? mpoeAopevov tov BotdAnrov Te Kat 
exovto.ov aBovdrjtwv te Kai dkovoiwv—it is to be urged that all 
along it is the particular thing in the life, not the life itself that 
has been spoken of as the object of desire; here, in particular, we 
are said to make ourselves a law out of such preferences as will 
guide us in the choice of a life.)—7d iAov dpa kat 4d0 I take to 
be a sort of explanation and resumption of the phrase rp Pidov 
npiv used at d 1. 

e 3. avOpwrov MSS. I feel sure that Plato wrote avOpérwv 
here.—Cp. 637a1 xdAXwor dvOpdrwv and 729e1 adavtwv 
KkaéAduor avOpirwv.—The mpoeAcuevov in d7, to which we 
naturally supply rvvd, is not helped by the distant avOpwmov. 

e 6. cddpova pev obv . . . mavta, “anyone who is familiar 
with the discreet life will set it down as mild in every respect.” 

734a4. The re after crifvpias should be rejected, I think. 
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It may be due to the confusion between d€ and re after opodpas. 
(See Burnet’s note.) 

a7. For Plato’s arguments in support of this cf. Gorg. 493 f. 

a8. tuxvornow: to find the meaning of this word here we 
must consider it in relation (1) to its neighbours peyé#e. and 
ANGEL, (2) to epodpdrnow at 733b7, and (3) to pavorepa below 
at c6. All the translations I know, except Jowett’s, take it to 
mean frequency of occurrence. If so, in order to fit it in with its 
neighbours, we must suppose 7A7e. to refer to the large number 
of different pleasurable or painful sensations, and zuxvdétycw to 
the frequent recurrence of the swme. Sometimes number and 
frequency mean the same thing. A large number of sensations, 
which only occur at long intervals, would have much the same 
effect on us as a small number. This consideration no doubt 
made Jowett translate it here by the same word he used for 
cpodporncww at 733 b 7, ie. intensity. On the other hand, it was 
not very clear how we ought to distinguish between ofodpdrnouy 
and peyéOe at 733 b 7, and below we shall find a similar difficulty 
with either €Adrroow or opixpdtepa and pavorepa—according as 
we take the latter word. Therefore, though zuxvds and pavos 
may, as at Tim. 53a, mean solid and flimsy respectively, it is 
better to recognize that, in all three of ouf enumerations, the 
members are not very sharply defined—that two out of each three 
mean very much the same thing—and hence I would accept the 
more ordinary meanings of frequency for ruxvdrnoww here and 
rarer for pavorepa at c6. (At Rep. 573 ruKvds is apparently 
distinguished from oodpds.) 
 b6. evders dv, “when it lacks”; Plato does not mean that 
all mankind always live without restraint, but that when any man 
lacks it, the reasons are what he describes. “There’s not a man 
living, whose self-indulgence is not due, either to ignorance, or to 
lack of self-control.” 

cl. 1) BovAnors Tis aiperews, “ (our) intention in choosing.” 

c3. In this formal statement—the datwey dv marks it as such 
—Plato repeats the conclusion already arrived at, before adding 
the two new*ones which rely on the same sort of arguments ; each 
analogous case supports the other. There is no reason to follow 
Cornarius, Ast, and Wagner, in rejecting 6 6)... dxoAdorov. 
By a similar irregularity the pair of lives iyservds and voowdys 
only takes its place in the last of this series of enumerations. The 
grouping, as always with Plato, is picturesque ; the order is not 
that of parade. 
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c5. 6 THs dvdpeias (Bios): this expression, so natural in 
English of a formal style, whether of poetry or prose, was a poetical 
one in Greek. Stallb. eps. Eur. Bacch. 388 6 ras jovyias Bioros, 
Phaedr. 276d eis 73 ANOns yhpas edv ixnrar, where Heindorf’s 
comment is “verba autem haec poetam sapiunt.” (Zeller adds this 
to his list of faulty phrases from the Laws.) 

c6. pavérepa: ep. above on a8.—ry Tov dovOv, “on the 
score of pleasure.” Lobeck, Paral. p. 363, is indignant that the 
neuter article or adjective should “adminiculo egere nullo” in 
expressing an abstract notion, while a feminine must always be 
supposed to have an attendant in the background. It is not 
necessary to “supply” anything here with r7. (imepBodp, pepid., 
taoe. have been suggested.)—éxdrepos exdrepov: it is absurd of 
Ast—in his anxiety to support his a0ernots of 6 . . . dkoAdoTov—to 
say that these words could only be used of two pairs of lives. 
Strictly they only apply to a single pair—o dvdpeios and 6 derAds, 
because the last mentioned; but in sense €xdrepos goes with all 
the subjects of vixdo1, and éxdtepov with all its objects. He 
might have said exdtepo. exatépovs vrepBddAovres as far as the 
meaning of exatepos goes.—dpdrepa: i.e. both pleasurable and 
painful sensations. 

c7. éxeivwv trepBadrdvror ; an adversative clause, subordinate 
to éxdrepos . . . brepBdAdwv. 

dil. There is a break here, and the place of the subject is 
resumed by 6 pev avdpetos. *(Peipers, p. 97 note, goes further than 
Cornarius and Ast, for he would reject the whole passage from 6 67) 
coppwv to vikdor, on the ground (1) that it repeats what was said 
before, (2) that the construction is a tangled one, and (3) that the 
meaning of several words is obscure.) 

d4. There is a triumphant exuberance about the emphatic 
summing up of the often argued cause.—I fancy that a final 
revision would not have left two dore clauses so near each other as 
those at d2 and d 7. 

a5. xata copa 7 Kal Kata Woyiv, “whether it be in body or 
in soul”; the implication is that, though it is easier to see in the 
case of the body, the truth is just as undoubted in the case of the 
soul. (Schanz follows H. Miiller in rejecting the 7.) 

a6. rots aAAous: ie. in other respects besides being more 
enjoyable ; the following datives are in explanatory apposition to 
tots dAXous. 

el. drepydfer Oar has tov €xovra .. . (iv as its object: “secures 
that its possessor lives, etc.” (It is anyhow an awkward construc- 
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tion; is the (jv possibly spurious 2)—evdatpovertepov is adj., 
not adv. 

se 3~735.a6. “So far the preface to our laws, and there it ends. 
After the ‘prelude’ it is right and proper that a ‘tune’ should 
follow, and this is really the place for a general outline of civic 
institutions. Now just as, in the case of a web or woven structure 
of any description, you cannot make both woof and warp of the 
same kinds of thread, but the substance of the warp must be of a 
superior nature to that of the woof—for the former is strong and 
endowed with a character of firmness, while the latter is softer and 
is bound to yield—from this comparison we may conclude it to be 
reasonable that the men who are destined for rule in our cities 
should in each case be set apart in some such way (as the warp 
threads are) from those whose temper has been tried by only a 
slight education. For (you must know that) there are two 
branches of civic organization, the one being the conferring of 
office on individuals, the other the providing your officers with (a 
code of) laws (to administer).” 

e4f. The use of the singular shows that véuos—and con- 
sequently mpoofywov too—are used in the technical musical sense 
(as at Rep. 531d, Tim. 29d), to which there is a punning 
reference in the subsequent vouovs. Cp. Jowett, Introd. p. 76, 
though in his, and all other translations or commentaries that I 
know, the musical sense is ignored here. 

e6. troypdpev: the “outline” of the subject, for which he 
selects this place in the treatise, is the division of the politician’s. 
domain into two branches, defined at 735 a 5 f.,—(1) the (training 
and) selection of magistrates, and (2) the provision of laws 
for them to execute. This division corresponds in spirit to 
the disposition of the subject matter throughout the Laws. 
Roughly speaking, two thirds of the treatise deal with the 
“personnel” -of the citizens of all ranks—their selection, their 
training, and their enlightenment by means of rpootya, and the 
way they can be influenced generally; the other third consists 
of statutes. Naturally the character of the magistrates is more 
important than that of any other citizen.—ovvv¢dyv: this and 
its fellow accusatives have no verb to govern them; they are 
“dropped” with the modification of the structure of the sentence. 

735a1. Ast would read év tais orpofais for év tots tpdross, 
but such a general word as rpd7os is quite in place, and is useful 
in the metaphor. Cp. Hat. iv. 28 xexdpurrar dé obros 6 Xeydv 
Tos TpdToVs TAdL TOIT. ev GAAHTL KOPHTL YEvopevowwe KEUMare. 
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a2. d0ev 64: another conversational break in the form of the 
sentence. After xaOdrep oty at e6 we should expect “weratrus 
kat vel simile quid” (Ast). He goes on as if the simile had been 
fully drawn out, instead of hinted at.—robds tas apxds.. . 
apgovras: this is the reading of L and O—the reading which 
Ficinus translated—“ qui magistratus in civitate gesturi sunt,”— 
and to which Aristotle refers when he says (Pol. ii. 1265 b 18) 
eAA€Aerrras Se Tos vdpors TovToLs Kal TA TEpt TOS GpxoVTas THs 
erovrTat Suapepovtes TOV Apxopevwv. pyol yap Seiv bomep e€ ETEpov 
TO OTN pLOVLoVv épiov yiverau TS KpOoKys, ovTw kat TOUS dpxXovTas 
exe deiv pds Tods adpxyopevovs. ‘A has peyddas for ras, and so 
a marginal variant of O. For a long time the reading in printed 
edd, was tots tas peyddas . . . ap€ovtas—though the first four 
edd. had dpf£avras. Schanz adopts A’s peydAas for ras, and, 
further, Biicheler’s alteration of opixpa in a4 to cpuxpas (so too 
Bruns). (Schanz and Burnet say Stob. has tobs tas apxas, but in 
Meineke’s ed. vol. ii, p. 194 the text is Tovs Tas peyddas dpxas.) 
Apart from authority, the passage becomes comparatively meaning- 
less if we assume that the comparison is between the superior 
“srit”—to use another metaphor—of the greater magistrates, as 
compared with the lesser ones. The stouter threads are clearly 
magistrates—of all orders— who execute the laws, and the 
“‘ yielding,” weaker ones the general populace who have to obey 
them. It is hard to account for the peydAas; possibly it was 
due to a commentator’s suggestion of peyaAy for opexpa, made 
under the impression that tots ... matdeia BacavurBevtas was 
a further description of the magistrates themselves, and their class. 

a3. twa tTpdrov TavTy: a variety for rovodTp Til Tpdmy. 

a4. BacavicGevras : this word suggests, on the one hand, the 
teasing and twisting of the. thread, and, on the other, the “severity ” 
and “thoroughness” of the educative and testing process.— 
exdotote: almost our “respectively.” Stobaeus inserts Kat 
before xara Adyov.—There is a surprising variety in the interpre- 
tation—as well as in the reading—of this whole passage: eg. 
Ast finds in it a comparison between’ warp and the harsh power 
of the ruler, and beween the woof and the milder action of the 
legislator. Stallb. says the woof typifies the Jaws. 

a5. yap 5}, “nam profecto,” “for I must tell you.” The 
clause throws a fresh light on the subject just discovered, reveal- 
ing the important part played by the election of magistrates in 
the organization of a state, and providing us, in so doing, with 
the troypady we have been promised above at e 6.—Bruns 
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(p. 191 note) pronounces this sentence “inept”; the ydp, he says, 
is only explicable on the assumption that the method of selecting 
and appointing magistrates was immediately to follow.—See also 
on 751a4 below.—dvo woAXrteias cid: this phrase is repeated in 
the same sense at 751a—6dvo edn tatra repli wodirelas Kdopov 
ytyvopeva tvyxaver.—The «idn woditerov at 681d and 714b 
means something quite different. 

a7. 7d 8€ mpd tovrwv ardvtur : neither of the above-mentioned 
branches is considered until the beginning of Bk. VI. The rest 
of this book deals with the preliminary conditions of citizenship— 
6 81) Aaxayv KextirOw, papev, TOV KAHpov emt ToUTOLs ots ciphKapev 
744 a 8—which are mainly these: (1) The government is to have 
the power of rejection and expulsion of citizens—whose numbers 
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are to be limited ; (2) Property, though allowed, is to be by all 


‘possible means kept in the background, and kept equal. 

b2. maparaBcv goes with all three nominatives.—L and O have 
emtxerpynoe, A (and L?, O? and Stob.) has exiyerpjont, but the 
last two letters have been altered from something else. The first 
six printed edd. read ériyerpyjoere. (Cp. Goodwin, M. and T, § 295.) 

b3. kaBappdv xafape?: the religious associations of these 
words seem to add a sanction to this purging process, 

b4. xa0dpy MSS. xafape? Ast. It is curious that the 
manifestly incorrect form—possibly subj. of the late first aor. 
éxa0apa, but most probably a mere copyist’s error—should have 
held its ground longer than the quite possible ersxerpyoy above ; 
even Schneider keeps xaOapy (but not érxerpyory), Ziirr. and 
Herm. keep both subjunctives. It is possible that the first 
mistake was the earlier, and drew the other in its train,—r7 
gvvoixyoer: at first sight these words seem unnecessary, and we 
could easily supply ayéAy with éxdory. Possibly it was put in 
to improve the rhythm of the sentence, and suggest the human 
community to which the ayéAy or cvvotxyors is being likened. 

b5. ra pev xrA.: cp. Rep. 410a1 rods pév evpreis Ta Twpara 
kal Tas Wuxas Oeparevicover, Tods SE pH}, Ooot pev KATA TOpa TOLOd- 
Tot, aroOvycKe edaovorw, Tovs S€ kara THY WuxV Kaxopve’s Kal 
avidrous avTot amoKxtevovc.v.—Plato uses his favourite chiasmus 
here. (Wagner thinks there is no chiasmus, but that the good are 
sent away, and the bad retained for medical treatment. But 
Oeparevery is much more likely to be used—as in the Republic 
passage just quoted, and as at Gorg. 516 e—of the training of the 
good, than of the curing of the bad, Expulsion and not cure is 
what he contemplates in the case of the bad citizen. 
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b6 ff. Stavoodpevos . . . Suaxabaipyrar, “for he will reflect how 
vain and endless must be the pains he will have to take with 
the animals’ bodies or with their souls if he does not purge his 
herds by discriminating selection, since either natural depravity 
or evil nurture, not content with ruining its victims, spreads the 
fatal taint to tempers and bodies, of one beast after another, which 
were hitherto sound and uncontaminated.” 

b 7. For avijvuros révos ep. avnvitw Kal drAnotp Kak@ 714 a, 
avynvuTa rovovow Rep. 531 a, dvivuTov kakév Gorg. 507 e. 

c3. KTnpdtwv: as*Stallb. says, here, and at Gorg. 484¢ Bovs 
kat Tara KTHpaTa, and possibly at Laws 902 b 8, krjpara seems 
to be used for xrHv7. 

c4. trav dAAwv (wv depends on ra per, not on orovdy) 
(Stobaeus has eAdttw te orovdy). In all three sentences éori 
has to be supplied. 

c6. The infins. duepevvao Oar and dpdfew are epexegetical to 
orovdns THS peyloTys, and the te, possibly for rhythm’s sake, has 
been put earlier than its natural place, which is after dvepevvaoOar ; 
Stobaeus has ye for it. 

c7. To tpoonKov Exdorous, “the treatment proper to each case.” 

dl. zpafewv, “dealings with them, measures, treatment 
generally ”—“and the whole of the rest of their treatment.”— 
avtixa yap, “to begin with,” “for instance.” 

d3. TUpavvos pev dv Kat voyobérns 6 adrés: F. Doering 
(p. 14) is mistaken in saying that 709e5—712a7 is the only 
passage in the Laws in which Plato admits that a tépavvos may 
be useful to a state. In both cases there is a big 7f in the back- 
ground. ‘The possibility of the existence of a xéopuos tipavvos 
(710d 7) or another Nestor (711e) is spoken of as contrary to 
experience (e¢’ 7pyav dé oddapds 711 e 4), so that Doering exaggerates 
when he says that it is impossible that 709e ff, 691¢6 ff. and 
7136 ff. could have been originally written as parts of the same 
book. There is not much difference between saying that an 
occurrence is extremely rare, and contrary to experience, and say- 
ing that you must act on the assumption that it is impossible. 

a7. ayardévrws, the reading of A and Stobaeus, is mentioned — 
as a variant in the margin of L and O, which have dyarnrds, 
which is also given as a variant in the margin of A. Probably 
the former was early altered to dyamnt@s, a word which was used 
in the sense of “with difficulty”; for this meaning admirably 
suits this passage. It is found at Critias 106 a, Lys. 218 ¢, and 
possibly at Lysias, C. Andoc. p. 107 § 45.—(“ You must be content 
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with that”—ep, 684 7—is not far from “it is much if you get 
that.”) dyamrwvtws does not seem to occur elsewhere; it is in 
formation like duoAoyovpévws, which is common in Plato, and it 
possibly meant here “ he would be quite content to do merely that.” 

el. tipwpia is not here used in the sinister sense which it bears 
above at 728 c.—The whole expression seems strangely pleonastic. 

e2. Odvarov .. . émitiGeis, “ exacting the penalty of death or 
exile ”—(lit. “making death or exile the accomplishment of the 
penalty ”). 

e6 ff. dco... . erer Put, “all citizens who, in the struggle for 
existence” (lit. “owing to scarcity of food ”), “let it be known that 
they have made themselves ready, in their poverty, to follow their 
leaders in an attack on the property of the wealthy.” 

736a1. rovros is governed by tiféuevos: araddayjv may be 
in apposition to dzovkiav, “ while calling these people a colony— 
a method of banishment which brings no disgrace”—but it is 
hetter, as suggested by Burnet’s comma after drad\ayny to see in 
the word the peculiarly Euripidean acc. in apposition to the 
action of the verb (eferembaro). So Riddell, Idioms § 13. Cf. 
Gorg. 507 e ravras értxepovvta TAnpovy, avyvuTov Kakdv. (The 
early printed editions read 6.’ evpypiav draAAayhs, with no MS. 
authority. Ast suggests dradAayy ; but this leaves tovrous un- 
accounted for. Wagner would reject draAAayjv ; Stallb. suggests 
dvr amaAAayns. Apelt (p. 9) would read traddayév dvopa: 
ingenious, but the text seems more natural.) 

a3. cipevos Ste pdrd.wra, “hurting their feelings as little as 
possible.”—avri . . . dparréov, “everybody who undertakes to 
frame a constitution must start by getting rid of undesirables 
somehow.” Then he goes on to say that for their new settlement 
they will not be obliged to “plan (to send away) a colony, or 
select a method of purgation”; all they will have to do is to 
admit none but such as they approve among the applicants. This 
is described by the MSS. as ert dromdrepa than all the ca@appoi 
that have been previously described, whether dAyecvoi or rpadrepo.. 
It is clear that Ritter’s dxorwrepa, which Burnet accepts, fits 
this statement exactly, while it is most remarkable that all previ- 
ous translators or commentators should have been content with 
the MS. reading. (Jowett neglects the éru and translates “Our 
present case, however, is peculiar.”) 

a6. ovr éxAoyyy Tuva Kadpoews: all translations apparently 
take kafdpoews to be a gen. of definition; Schn. “ delectum 
aliquem purgantem,” Wagn. “irgend eine Auswahl fiir die 
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Reinigung.”—I would suggest that it is more natural to take it, 
as at 872e10 ovx etvar kadbapow drAnv, to mean method or 
process of purgation, and to translate pnyavaocOar exrAoynv twa 
xa., “contrive a selection of a purgative process.” éxoyy is 
almost always used of selecting something you want, and would 
sound strange as applied to the process of picking (or casting) out 
the bad citizens. “Our task,” he goes on to say, “is to see that 
none but the good are admitted.” 

a7. Madvig is right, I think, in rejecting éx. If it be retained 
we must, I suppose, supply tddrwy with roAAdy, or else with 
cuppeovtwy. (Wagner transl. “von vielen Orten her,” Schn. “ ex 
multis locts.”) 

bl. ra pev myyGv: we are to understand, I think, that the 
spring water is what we want in our reservoir, and the muddy 
mountain torrent what we wish to avoid; and it seems that 
e€avtAotvtas in b3 describes the drawing off of the spring 
water into the reservoir (A(uvy) and the two following participles 
—both compounded with dré—the various ways of preventing 
the mountain torrents from joining the spring water. ovppedvrwv 
will then be conative. In the natural course of things they would 
have flowed into the same Aipvy as the ryyal. 

b4. “Clearly no political machinery can secure us from 
trouble and risk. True (ye); but as in our present attempt at 
constitution-making we can arrange our facts to fit our theory, we 
will suppose the gathering of the citizens complete, and its select 
character duly secured. To do this last we must refuse admittance 
to the bad ones among the applicants for citizenship, after we have 
plied them with all good advice and allowed a sufficient time for 
a thorough appreciation of their character, while we must do all 
we can by kind and gracious treatment to win the good ones to 
our side.” 

b6. 7a (in 7a 5’) has a demonstrative force, and is the subject 
of éoriv mpatropeva, and ra viv is an adverb of time; lit. 
“but since these attempts (of ours) are being made now in (the 
world of) theory and not in (that of stern) fact.” The early 
editions—even Ast’s—have aAX’ for 7a 6’, on no MS. authority ; 
they apparently took either ra viv or Ta viv mparrdépeva as the 
subject. The MSS. of Plato all have rdé’, though there seems to 
have been some hint of ra 6’ in O. Those of Stobaeus have ra 8’, 
which is clearly right. In A an o is written over the tr. This is 
difficult to interpret ; for though 7d 8’ (adverbial) might begin the 
sentence as well at least as aAX’, it is hard to make anything of 748’. 
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b7. merepavOw TET aes Kat eee oT Kadaporns éoTW ocvupPeBynkvia: 
so, in the analogous passage at 712a, we had two imperatives, 
KexpnopwdyncOw and érdedeixOw. The substance of both passages 
is the same; i. (1) the claim that the political theorist should 
should not be expected to obviate, by his arrangements, all possible 
difficulties, and (2) the admission that there must be a certain 
amount of assumption and “make-believe” in the foundations of 
his structure. He admits this, as we see here, even in framing 
the laws for the actual community of Magnesia which is now in 
prospect. He can only legislate for that on the assumption that 
certain conditions are fulfilled. It is a mistake to suppose that 
Plato had in view (1) some theoretical conditions of city-founding, 


736 b 


and (2) the actual conditions of the founding of Magnesia, as two, 


distinct cases, and is talking sometimes about one and sometimes 
about the other. As Ritter says (p. 143), there is a constant 
intermingling throughout the Laws of fundamental principle and 
positive enactment. (See below on 739 b ff.) 

¢ 2. Schneider and Wagner take revOot racy (as instrumental) 
with StakwAtvowpev; it is better (as Jowett) to take it with 
SiaBacavicavres: persuasion, and good advice, are not eflicient 
means of exclusion, but it is reasonable that none should be finally 
condemned who have not had a good opportunity of knowing and 
choosing the right way. (Badham says resot is a mistake for 
meipa, and Schanz agrees with him. But vevOot fits the circum- 
stances best. The object aimed at is not to discover the bad— 
they are under suspicion, I take it, from the first—but to find 
which of them are curable.) 

c3. «is Sévapuv seems to qualify evpevets (Ae re rather than 
mporaywpela. “Do all we can to win them” would leave the 
method to us, but, as the method is suggested, the qualifying 
words must apply to that. 

c6 ff. cirvyeiv, as . . . eLépvyev, “was lucky in having 
escaped.” Ficinus translates ws ¢€ by quum effugit; Stallb. and 
Wagn. and Jowett take as as an otiose repetition of d7~—as at 
Rep. 470d, Hat. iii. 71 and ix. 6. Such a repetition, though not 
in Plato’s style, is possible, but Stallb. has no warrant for intro- 
ducing civitas nostra as the subj. of e€épvyev. It is best to sup- 
pose that the sentence started, as anybody can see, with the 
intention of finishing with “so it is with us”; but lost itself in a 
description of the disadvantages of a state in which it was other- 
wise. © Sixteen lines lower down (737 a2) he says: “and this (dis- 
advantage) I maintain that we escape” ; and this somewhat lamely 
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fills the gap. Ficinus filled it boldly by inserting after tpdrov 
(in d 2) “<ta ferme et nobis accidisse videtur.” (Miller omitted 
KaOdrep, and took dru to be the neut. of doris. Schanz also 
prints 6, 71, but keeps xa@a7ep. Both these readings put too 
much weight on yvyvopuevoy, and even so do not straighten out 
the construction.) 

c7. vous refers to the distribution of money as well as of 
land: “dissension about land, about the cancelling of debts, and 
about the distribution of property.” (Wagner believes that voyjs 
means pasture here; most interpreters take it to apply to ys 
only.) 

c 8. iv: although in grammar this probably agrees with pw, 
it is really the subject of dispute rather than the dispute itself 


“about which the city is called upon to legislate—either in a con- 


servative, or a liberal spirit. #v is governed both by vopodereia Oar, 
and by eav, and x.veiv.—dvayKxacbeioy : the compelling cause is 
the discord between the “ haves” and the “ have-nots.” 

dl. rode Tov apxaiwr, “any old-established state” ; so Ficinus 
and Schneider. The earlier editors, on no MS. authority, inserted 
ovdev, after dxivytrov, for tov dpxaiwy to depend on.  Stallb., 
though abandoning the ovder, still takes Tov apxaiwy as a partitive 
gen, with “anything” understood—as'at Rep. 445 e—governed by 
eav and xwveivy, and he may be right. [A.M.A. suggests that 
TOV a4pxaiwy may mean “any of the capital.”] 

d2 ff. edx7) dé... Ade, “little but an impossible aspiration 
remains, and a slow and cautious change, advancing at long 
intervals by imperceptible degrees, in the following manner.” 
ev}, as at 841¢7, Rep. 450d, and elsewhere, is what we might 
call a “Utopian ideal”—-in German “ein frommer Wiinsch” 
(Stallb.)—The peraBiBdfovoew, and the xwotvrwy in the next 
sentence, are the same people. 

d4. sjd¢: the MSS., and almost all editors, write 7 6é, and 
begin the next sentence with it. Burnet rightly adopts Bekker’s 
addition of it, as 7«, to the previous sentence,—marking it more 
clearly by altering the comma which Bekker placed after it into a 
colon, and putting a comma before it. 

d5. The early editions, again on no MS. authority, read 
brdpxXer—and so Stallb, and Herm.—as verb to 1) 64. tOv KwotvTwv 
dei. . . brdpyxew means “(all that remains is) that there should 
be a supply of reformers from time to time (men who, ete.).” Tov 
kivovvTwy is a partitive gen., like that after dAvs, According to 
Porson, who reads oixows for ofkos at Aesch, Ag. 961, we have 
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there irdpyxer TOvde in the same sense: “there is a store of those 
things.” For the gen. cp. Aristoph. Ach. 184 cvveAeyovto Trav 
XiGwv. (Badham suggests altering irdpyew into am’ apyijs.) 

a6. Stallb. rightly points out that rovrwy does not agree with 
€Heovrwv, but is a part. gen. depending on rots dopoupévors. It 
is the specially distressed among their debtors who excite the pity 
of the liberal-minded rich. 

e2. veuouevovs: the middle voice is peculiar. At 739¢8 
vepdaorOwv, and at 740a2 veueoOwv are used of the community 
dividing up its own property among its own members: here it 
seems to mean “sharing their property with them.” (Badham 
suggests that we ought to read dzoveyopyevovs: the middle of this 
compound is used at Hpinomis 991 b in an active sense.)—The four 
ace. participles are quite in order, as agreeing with the subject to 
Kotvwvetv-—which is used absolutely.—Plato’s favourite chiasmus 
again: Ta pev ad. refers to the debts, ra de vey. to the gift of land ; 
these two subjects were mentioned in the reverse order at d 5. 
—ap yé my... Wyoupevovs, “they manage to show regard for 
moderation, and act from a conviction that poverty consists . . .” 
Cp. Arist. Pol. ii. 1266 b 29 paddov yap dei Tas eriBuptas 
opahifery 7) y] Tas ovTias, TOUTO 8 OK EOTL pi) TaLdevoOpmEeVoLs LKavas 
ord TOV Vopr. 
s \e4. cwrnpias dpyx7) TéAEws peyiorn, “the surest source of civic 
well-being.” 

e5. airy: ie. the true estimate of property—especially the 
repression of d7Anoria—not necessarily petpidrys, though it would 
come to much the same. 

e7. Ty To.atTy KatacTdce : i.e. ‘for conditions so desirable as 
those above described.” 

737a1. The words tis pera Bdoews have given much 
difficulty. Ficinus boldly translates tatrys tr. p. by hoc funda- 
mento, and Herm. (De vestig. p. 27) concluded that Ficinus had 
read ‘and Plato written, Baoews, and not petaBdoews (Schanz 
accepts this). Ficinus’s translation, however, does not prove either 
that he read ris Bdcoews, or that he translated peraBdoews by 
fundamento. He may have read simply tavrys dé cabpas ovens, 
and supplied «pyridos in thought from the context. The scribe of 
A may well have had two readings before him, for before pera- 
Bdoews there is a gap filled with two dummy letters. I would 
suggest that Plato wrote the simple tavrys, and that this was 
interpreted by one commentator to stand for xataorécews (and 
rightly so); and by another for xpyzidos, for which he substituted 
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the to him more familiar word Bdcews; this last was, owing to a 
remembrance of what was said at d3, corrected to peraBdoews. 
It is to be noticed that av in a2, “the thing which we (in 
Magnesia) are escaping,” fits in better as referring to an unsound 
political condition, than as to a rotten political foundation; tadtns 
then would refer to kataordcews. (Schneider, Stallb., Wagn., and 
Jowett make the best they can of petaBaoews in the sense of 
change— laborante hoc transitu,” etc.—the “change” being, ace. to 
Ritter, that from inequality of possessions to equality.)—ovx« 
evropos 4) ToAtTiKh) mpakis yiyvour’ av, “the statesman’s course 
will be full of difficulty.” 

a2. pera tatra: ie. after an wnsound condition has been 
established. — Most editors now adopt Bekker’s ovdeuig for the 
MS. ovde pia. 

a3. jv KTA.: see above on e7 and c6.—dpws 5... hvyjv, 
“for all that, it is just as well to have it explained how we should 
have contrived to escape it, if we had not been so fortunate.” 

a5. Many recent editors rightly adopt Ast’s 6) vuv for the 
MS. 5) viv; for viv is unnatural when introducing a recapitulation. 
—The MS. reading dia rod pa prAoypypareivy pera Sixns may 
quite well stand for ‘“‘by means of absence of avarice, combined 
with justice,” and it has this advantage over the (easier) reading 
dir. per’ ddixias, suggested by Heindorf, and adopted by Schanz, 
that —as below at 747 b 7, and as implied above at 736 e—avarice is 
thus by itself declared to be a danger, whether satisfied justly or not. 
Heindorf’s reading would confine the blame to unjust gains; and 
so would have the same effect as the eiky added by later hands to 
St. Matth. v. 22 mas 6 dpysfdpevos TH adeAhw adrod evoxos errat 
TH Kptoet; in both cases the commentator seeks to modify the moral 
censure of what is an ordinary state of mind.—The sentence intro- 
duced by eipijrOw 87 vuv is recapitulatory: he restates (1) the vital 
importance of perpidrys in the words pera Sins, and (2) the deadly 
danger of arAnoria rAovrov in the words da Tod pi) prox pynpe- 
teiv. So too at b2 he restates the impossibility of going further in 
the lawgiver’s work until this danger has been removed (see e 5 
above). 

a6. GAdyn . . . Suapvyy, “and there is no other way of 
escape, broad or narrow, than such a plan as that.” As pvyijv 
atts has occurred in the previous sentence, there is no need here 
to specify what the escape is from. Badham maintains that Plato 
must have written pnyavi) diapvyjs—and Schanz agrees—but to 
say, as he does, that a paxavy can be described as “broad or 
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narrow ” because it is equivalent to 6dds, is only less preposterous 
than to hold, with Ast, that by pyyav_s Suadvyy Plato meant us 
to understand pyxavyn Sdiadvyys. (Stallb, takes tis towdrns 
pyxXavns as a gen. of definition with diadvyy}: “effugium quod 
tali machina eflici possit.”) Plato often makes a\Aos govern 
a gen. 

bl. €ppya, “prop,” varies the metaphor used above in xpy7idos. 
O has preserved for us the reading de, though the scribe altered 


it to 4). On Schanz’s theory that O is merely a copy of A, 


we should have to suppose, not only that the scribe of O hit 
on the right reading by mistake, but also recognized it as a 
mistake. Ficinus’s oportet shows that he too read det, j 

b2. dAAnXAovs is said of the possessors who are implied in 
ovoias ; a characteristic boldness of expression. 

b3ff. 7) pi) . . . per: in this rather confused sentence I adopt 
Ast’s exdvras for the MS. éxdvra, the universally accepted 7 of the 
early editions for the MS. 7, after ois, and (like Burnet) follow 
Ritter in rejecting the cat before dao.s, which was first questioned 
by Stallb.— Otherwise all men of any sense will refuse to go 
forward with the arrangement of the constitution for citizens who 
have long-standing disputes with each other (about property).” 

b4. The gen. xaracxevyjs depends on eis rodparpoobev as in 
moppw copias at Huthyd. 294e—For the poetical rel. with bare 
subj. cf. Goodwin, M. and T. § 540. Ast, followed by Schanz, 
inserts dv before 7, but not before pet7—as doois and ofs have 
different antecedents, it is hard to see why not. 


7374 


b5. The cai before dcovs may well have been due to the idea 


that the two relatives had the same antecedent. 

b7f. aAAjdXovs is used of the whole population of Magnesia, 
including the three (self-constituted) legislators ; tovrovs, like ois 
and siv in b 5, of the three legislators alone. For one reason, 
oixifew is much more naturally used of the fownding authority, 
than of the populace of the colony. Where that is spoken of— 
as it is at 708 b 3—the middle o/ki(eo Oa is used. 

b 9. Le. “no human being could be at once so mad and bad as 
that” or “no human being, however vile, could be guilty of 
such folly as that ”—i.e. as to stir up strife, where it did not exist, 
by dividing land unfairly. In other words, even the most incom- 
petent and misanthropical of legislators would never make arrange- 
ments which would be sure to cause dissension. : 

c2. A’s airav here, like the avrots of all MSS. at ¢ 4 (which 
was probably meant to go with dvopoAoyyréov) assumes that 
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arrangements are to be made by the whole populace, instead of 
by the three lawgivers now consulting. Boeckh corrected the 
first error, and Herm. the second. (The atrdy of L and O is 
merely a copyist’s error of a very ordinary kind.)—éyxov tov 
dptOpuov, “ numerical amount,” like éyxos A7Oovs at ¢ 6. 

c5. For ézi c. acc. describing distribution among ep. Od. r 385 
Savodpevot Kata poipay ep ypeas, and Prot. 322d %) ert mavtas 
veiuw; similarly at Tim. 23b dpurtov (yévos) ex avOpwrovs 
means “ noblest wmong men.” So we speak of spreading a gift, or 
a charge, over a number of people. 

c6. dyKxos 6) «TA: the two points to be taken into account 
in fixing the number of heads of families are (1) the size of the 
territory, and (2) the necessity of having a population large enough 
to take its place among the surrounding states. The latter con- 
sideration fixes the limit downwards, the former upwards, But 
instead of saying, as we should expect: “you must not have a 
larger population than your territory will support,” he says, in 
effect, ‘“ you must remember (when you are estimating the capacity 
of your territory) that only enough need be allowed to each man 
to satisfy moderate desires.” 

As to this sentence I thoroughly agree with Stephanus in two 
important points: (1) that zoaovs is the indeterminate pron. 
(like zorépwy at 628b7), and (2) that the sense demands that 
de? should be supplied mentally from zpoode?, Those who accent 
wocovs, and’ make the question a double one,—* how much land 
will support how many ?”—imply that the amount and the nature 
of the territory available is yet to be ascertained ; while rAcéovos 

. mpoodet sinks into a mere parenthesis. But the previous 
sentence implies just the opposite of this: i.e. that our decision as 
to the number of the people must depend on the size of the land. 
It is as if a man, after saying, “‘ you must cut your coat according 
to your cloth,” went on to say, “we must calculate how much 
cloth will make a decent coat.” (Ficinus read qogovs, for he 
translates “ut tot moderatis hominibus sufficiat.” So too Jowett.) 
—As to the second point, I would (mentally) add de? even if 
reading yj with A or yj with Schneider and Burnet and L and O, 
ie. I would supply tavtns THs ys (dec) as an antecedent to 
oréon. I think, however, that the Aldine correction of yj—or 
yy as A—to yjs gives us the true reading. This brings it into 
line with rA7Govs d€ at d2, with which we must supply de? also. 
—Possibly the in A’s yu is a mistake for «. 

Between wdAevs and yijs pév I can see no gap in the sense such 
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as Badham discerns—only the ordinary explanatory asyndeton.— 
(At Aristotle, Pol. ii. 1265 a 18 ff., where he seems to be referring to 
Plato’s two considerations as here given, I suspect we ought to 
read apds Te Tiv Xwpav Kal Tods <yertYLGvTas> dvOpdrovs ; for he 
proceeds to suggest as an addition to what Plato had said, cat 
mpos Tovs yerTvMvTas Témous, i.e. he thinks Plato ought to have 
considered the kind of country the neighbours inhabited, as well as 
(the numbers and character of) the neighbours themselves.) 

7. AexGeis here and Aéywpev at 738a2 have the meaning 
“choose” (pace L. & S. 8.v. Aeyw B). 

d6. epym Kai Adyos: ie, we shall not only make such 
settlements as to number and size of lot as the circumstances 
warrant, but we shall give the reasons for them.—vtv 6€ xtA., “on 
the present occasion (when we have none of the necessary details) 
all we can do is to complete the outline of the legislator’s task.” 
I do not think he means here (as Wagner), “ we will leave this 
subject in outline and proceed to the task of making laws so as 
to complete our discourse.” iva repaivyras belongs, I take it, to 
oxi. &v. K.. troypapys, and I would take away the comma 
which separates them in all editions. The subj. of wep. is 
vopoberia, not Adyos.—For the oyxijpatos and the iroypadis Ast 
well cps. Rep. 548 cf. ws Ady oyHpa ToActeias broypapavra jut) 
axpiBas arepydoac Gat. 

el-e7. “ Let there (be assumed to) be—to choose a convenient 
number—5040 landholders—men ready to fight for their land. 
Likewise let the land and dwelling-places be divided so as to 
make the same number,—man and portion of land making a pair. 
First then let the whole number be divided by two, and next by 
three ; in fact (yap) the number admits of divisions by four, and 
five, and all numbers up to ten without a break.” 

e3. Ta atta pépn, like rérrapa and zévre (uépy) at e 6, are 
acc., while the d¥o pépy in e 4 and the tpéa in e 5 are nom. 

e4. cvvvopy7j, the MS. reading, seems to mean a lot which 
counts as one single division ; here it is “a pair.” Ast’s suggested 
civvopua, the adj., would give the same sense, but would not be 
quite so explicit ; yevoueva civvoza would be “counting together.” 
—What follows seems to be merely advice to the lawgiver to 
familiarize himself with the various groups into which his whole 
number may be divided. 

e6. I would, with Schanz, adopt Stephanus’s correction of 
the MS. rdv atrév into rod atrov, so as to retain the same 
construction for tpia as for d%0; for if rdv avrdv is right, 
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dpOpov, and not Adyov, as Ast suggests, must be supplied with 
it.—(Ritter thinks that the divisions by two and three are 
laid down as imperative, whatever whole number be selected by 
the lawgiver, and he translates veyn6)jT7w “must be obtainable 
by division ”—-where he takes the reuxe yap «tA. to apply only 
to the 5040. He gives as his reason the frequent occurrence in 
the subsequent civic arrangements of divisions into twelve and 
groups of twelfths. To this division he thinks that by two and 
then by three—i.e. into six—is intended to lead up.) 

738.a2. A€ywpev 64—so0 A, O?, and Ficinus’s dicamus—is “let 
us choose etc.” ; A€éyopuev 574—so L and O—* we choose etc.” 

a4. 6 was (dpiOpucs) here is evidently not the same as tov 
ravTds apiOyov at e5 above—for that is 5040, and this is 
contrasted with 5040—but “the complete number,” Ficinus’s 
“universus numerus,” perhaps we might say “the ideal whole 
number” [“ number in general,” F.H.D.], “the unlimited numerical 
series” [“infinity” A.M.A.], “totam numerorum seriem,” Ast. 
This is obviously impossible. He will have to content himself 
with one which admits of “no more than fifty-nine different 
factorizations” (which, I am told, is the case with 5040. It is 
also pointed out to me that 5040=1x2x3x4x5x 6x 7). 
The od zAeigvs in a7 accounts for the adversative d¢ in 
a4, and is manifestly inconsistent with the absurd correction of 
the first 6 in a4 to ov, which is adopted by Boeckh, Ast, 
Wagner, Hermann and Schanz. (Grynaeus in his “correction” 
of Ficinus’s version translates as if he read od jev 6) in a 4, and it 
is curious to read in Serranus’s translation, side by side with 
Stephanus’s Greek text 6 pev 51) was, “neque enim omnis numerus.” 
(Boeckh, p. 54, to support the neg., quotes from the “corrected” 
Ficinus.)—eis mwavra, “for all purposes”; so eis moAcuov kat 
doa «TA. in the next line. Cornarius unaccountably translates it 
as masc., “in quemvis” (? nwmerwm). 

a6. mpds dravta Ta ovpdrAaa Kal Kowwwvnpata: these 
words come in very awkwardly after doa kar’ eipjvnv. I suspect 
they were the marginal comment of someone who was thinking 
of the necessity of arithmetic for business purposes. “ Business 
engagements and dealings” are not spheres in which the multiple 
divisibility of men’s total number—i.e. varied grouping—is of 
special importance. But it 2s of great importance in arranging 
(1) an army and (2) the collection of taxes or the distribution 
(Stavopov) of state allowances. (Cobet rejected kat kowwwvipara, 
thinking «. a gloss on cvp3.—Cp. Rep. 333 a cvpBdAaua dé A€yers 
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Kowwwvyuata, 7 Te &\Ao,—Ficinus for mpds dravra (rd) has “ad 
contraria omnia”; can he have read mpos tavavtia mavra, of 
which our text is an explanation? Cf. Xen. Mem. iii. 12. 4 rdvra 
ye Tavavria cupPBaive..). 

b2. “These numerical relations must be seriously studied and 
clearly comprehended by men whose business it is to do so—they 
will find it just as I say—moreover the founder of a city needs to 
have his attention called to them, and I will tell you why.” The 
reason is then explained to be that it is of the highest importance 
—to put it into modern language—that the number of parishes 
should coincide with the actual number of patron saints already 
venerated by the people, and that every opportunity be taken to 
localize and keep alive religious sentiment, The number 12 
which he recommends below at 771b for the tribes, is chosen 
ostensibly because the Olympian deities were twelve in number ; 
but Plato may well have had in mind the thought that it was 
perhaps some wise old arithmetician who fixed on 12 for the 
number of the deities, because it was such a convenient number 
for human divisions. Number was itself, in a way, a sacred thing 
to Plato.—xai emphasizes kata cxoAjv.—For BeBaiws rAaPeiv cf. 
Xen. Oyr. iii. 3. 51 AaBetv & ev rais yvwpats BeBaiws rodro. 
— -b3. exer yap oty otk GAAws 7 TavTy: these words should be 
marked off, as by Stallb., as a parenthesis ;*ie. the comma, which 
Schn. and Burnet put after tavry, should be a colon, Cf. 771¢5 
os 8 éotiv tatta GdAnOds dvta, Kata TXoARV odK av TodVs ert- 
Sei£evev pos, where, as here, we are assured that study will prove 
the truth of what has been said. 

b4, The following 6¢ is not violently adversative ; the contrast 
is between the study of the facts by the proper officials, and the 
recognition of them necessary on the part of the city-founder. (I 
see no need to assume any lacuna in this passage, as has been done 
by Badham, Bruns, and Schanz.) Further on, b 5-c7 enjoins on 
the vopoerns the supreme importance of preserving every avail- 
able feeling of veneration existing in his citizens, no matter whence 
obtained, and this injunction is summed up in the words rovror . 
ovdev Kivntéov at c7. Then with trois pépeow €éxdorows the 
arithmetic is brought into connexion with religion. Lach tribe 
must be provided with a patron deity, and a “God’s acre” of its 
own, to serve as a centre and type of its corporate and social life. 

b7. dvrivwv érovopdfer Oar Geav : Theseus’s promise to Heracles 
at Eur. H.F. 1329 furnishes an example both of the relation 
described and of the grammatical construction : tab7T’ erwvopacpéeva 
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oeev, Td Aowrov ek PBpoTtdv KekAjoerat, only there ravra is 
Tepevn instead of tepa, as here.—tdptocOax applies to the case of a 
newly founded city ; érovopd(erOax to that of a regenerated old one. 

cl. dou ex AcApov xrX.: it seems best to take 60a as governed 
by éreurev 6 Geds to be supplied from the following éreuwayv. 

c2. orpd) . . . OeOv, “in whatever way they persuaded people 
—whether telling of visions of the Gods which had appeared, or of 
an inspired message delivered from heaven.” 

3. AexPeions: not “qui dicitur” Stallb., angebliche (Wagn.), 
or “reputed” (Jowett), but “reported.” Oedv belongs to both clauses ; 
either the Gods themselves appeared on the spot where they wished 
a temple to be built, or they inspired a man with the knowledge 
of their preference, and he “reported” it. (Herm. unnecessarily 
rejects retoavtes in c2,—and so Schanz.)—With reioavres de the 
subject changes from the old-time stories, to the old-time men 
(veteres Fic.), who told them. So, as Stallb. points out, at 761 be, 
the subject changes from vdaat to advOpwro, though there the 
gender of the participles in agreement with the different subjects 
gives an indication of the change. (I do not see why Stallb. 
postpones this change of subject to kafvépwoayv instead of making it 
begin at once with xateatjaavTo.) 

c5. xaOiépwoav dé: d€ is not adversative, but introduces an 
amplification of the preceding statement.— And moreover, by such 
stories they gave sanctity to oracles, and images, and altars, and 
shrines, and provided each of these with a piece of consecrated 
ground.” For im in the sense of seat of an oracle cp. Eur. Hel. 
820 dipn tus olkwv ev pvxois tOpupevy. 

d3. rpdrous: ie. before any portions of land are assigned to 
human occupants. 

a6. cis re Tas xpeias Exdoras edpdpevay TapacKkevdtwor : as 
the subject of rapac. is not the same as that of the next verb, it is 
better to put a comma after it. These words are generally taken 
to mean “may provide opportunity for the satisfaction of all kinds 
of needs,” but Ficinus took them to mean “ may provide opportunity 
for the discharge of all the services they can render (et facultatem sua 
facilius ad quoslibet usus exhibeant”).—Is it possible that the words 
mean “(not only) provide facilities for the several religious 
functions”? [“ No.” F.H.D.] 

a7. pirAoppovavrat : again there is a (slight) change of subject, 
from the meetings to the citizens engaging in them. — pera Over, 
“thanks to the sacrifices”; for this use of pera see above on 
720d 7. (“Vermégen der Opfer.” Wagn.),—oixewvrar Kai 
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yvwpi(arw: hendiadys, “become intimately acquainted with one 
another.” Cp. 953a 7 erwpedcio Oar kat typedetv. 

el. of pei{ov ovdev . . . 7: “ Frequens hic Graecis est mos post 
genitivum comparativo junctum 7 inferendi” (Heindorf on Gorg. 
500c, where he quotes, among this and other passages, Dem. 
Phil. i. p. 43 ti yap dv yévouro rovrov Kawvdrepov 7) Maxeddv 
dvnp KkataroXepov tiv “EAAdSa. ;) 

e5. €v mpds ev tovro, “this among all objects”; litotes for 
“this above everything.” Cp. above 647 b, and 705 b. 

739 a-e. To understand this very difficult passage it will help 
us if we go back to 737a, where we were told that it is 
“ 6p0drepov”—here, at a6, it is ép0dratrov—to consider the 
possibilities under less favourable circumstances than those actually 
to be enjoyed by Cleinias’s prospective fellow-citizens. The tpiry 
moAureéa (as he here calls it) is a general name for all such inferior 
arrangements as either the invincible conservatism of a lawgiver, 
or the unfavourable circumstances of a community may render 
necessary. The devrépa roAtteia. marks the first, and a moderate, 
deviation, in the same direction, from the perfection of the ideal 
state. Generally speaking, we shall find that Cleinias’s new city, 
will be in a condition to adopt this second best constitution (cp. 
below 807 be), but the Athenian will not dogmatize ; he will have 
done his duty when he has laid all the possibilities before Cleinias, 
and left him to choose between them. 

a-b1. “The next move that I am going to make in my 
process of lawgiving—a move like that of the desperate draught- 
player who has to abandon his “sacred” line—is of an unusual 
kind, and may cause surprise at the first hearing. Still, reflection 
and experience will make it clear that a city is likely (av) to attain 
to (only) a second-best constitution. Possibly people whose only 
conception of a lawgiver is that of an arbitrary dictator, will say 
I ought to have given them something better. No; the right 
course is to set forth the best constitution, the second-best and the 
third-best, and leave the choice between them to the authority. 
who is responsible for the community in question.” 

al. The ¢opa—the “move” for which he apologizes—is the 
abandonment of ideal perfection, and is well typified by the 
draughtman’s abandonment of the “sacred” middle line on the 
board. 
a3. I would put a full stop at roujoesev. 

a4. Attention must be paid to the av with o/keia Oar; he does 
not say, “it will appear that a 7dArs is being constituted,” but “is 
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in danger of being constituted,” “is likely to be constituted” (ep. 
790a5 mpods TH pay eOéAcv dv reiHerOa), All translators and 
commentators ignore the av, except Stallb. who translates by a 
fut. infin. He takes the sentence to mean: “apparebit secundo 
loco conditam civitatem conditum iri ita ut ad id quod est optimum 
temperetur et conformetur;” in other words, “that the second- 
best” will turn out the best; which is too paradoxical—=mpds 76 
Bérrwrov is best taken as a qualification and explanation of 
devtepws ; cp. d 4 irepBodry mpds dperivy.—(Badham’s ovy érépws 
for Sevrépws simplifies the immediate context at the expense of the 
general sense of the passage; avr#v in the next sentence would 
then have nothing to stand for but “a well-constructed state,” and 
this is not what we want.) 

a5. At first sight it seems more natural to take dua Td pay 
otivndes to mean “owing to the unsuitability (of the second con- 
stitution) to a lawgiver who is not absolute” ; but the pa otvn Ges 
recalls the a7@ns otoa of a 2, and suggests that (as the rvs here is 
the same person as the axovovra there), it may mean, “owing to 
the want of familiarity (on the part of rvs) with a lawgiver who 
leaves anything to a people’s choice.” This second interpretation 
suits the general idea of the passage better. Ficinus takes it so: 
“quia consuetus non fuerit cum legumlatore more tyrannico in- 
ferendis legibus non utenti.” 

b3. These are not the headings of separate divisions of the 
succeeding portion of the work. The author here gives us to 
expect that, with a view to the practical utility of the work, he 
will often give alternative enactments on the same subject. Ritter 
(p. 146) has collected several instances of such alternatives. Cp. 
especially the alternatives at 740 ef. 

b 4. I have adopted Burnet’s correction of the MS, dav «iore 
to det more. 

b5. kata tov éavTot tpdorov .. . mwatpides, “to choose in 
accordance with his own disposition such of his native institutions 
as are to his taste.” In other words, familiarity will sometimes 
count more than abstract excellence. 

b8 ff What Plato here says is this: “ Although the dopa ad 
tepov has been made—although it has been admitted that some of 
the enactments now to be suggested are incompatible with the 
ideal constitution described in the Republic—for all that, the only 
proper test of the excellency of any provision or enactment will be 
this: how nearly does it approach that tdeal?” The vigorous 
denunciation of selfishness in all its forms which we have already 
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had at 731 d 6—732 b 4 is quite in the same tone.—The practical 
result of the dopa here is that Cleinias is to be allowed to retain 
the institutions of (1) the family, and (2) private property—though 
with limitations. 
el. The mention of the proverb (see Rep. 424a and 449 c) 
makes it quite clear that Plato is here explaining the relation of 
his present disquisition to the Republic, and the theories there 
propounded. The old theory is here reaffirmed in the most im- 
pressive manner, but I think we should not be wrong in reading 
between the lines an indication of the different circumstances 
under which the two treatises were conceived. The Republic was 
more than half philosophical speculation: the Laws has a practical 
object, ie. (1) the suggsetion of a polity such as might be adopted 
by a new state under favourable circumstances, and (2) the reforma- 
tion of existing laws. 
c2. Aeyeror S5é ws, “the saying is that . . .”—dvtws is the 
_ philosopher’s addition to the proverb: there is a deeper meaning 
in it, he implies, than people suspect. 
c3. rovr otv xrX.: the resumption of this which begins at d 6 
—eitevov ... , and the conclusion there—suggest that he began 
this sentence with the intention of saying: “This state of things, 
whether possible or not, is the true way to happiness.” But the 
details of the ideal scheme made him forget the form in which the 
sentence began, and he finishes by saying that the laws (d 3) which 
breathe this same spirit are only excellent in so far as they do so. 
c4, The ace. c. inf. clauses—eivar goes in sense with the first 
and third as well—are in apposition to totro, Burnet, by 
marking off kowds . . . otpravta as a parenthesis, makes it 
quite unnecessary, with Steph. and Stallb., to change the indica- 
tives in c6 into infinitives; these verbs must have ei supplied 
with them from the previous e’te . . . ire. 
c5 ff. “ And if all means have been taken to eradicate utterly, 
from all sides of our life, what we mean by calling a thing one’s 
own, and if means have been devised to secure that, as far as possible, 
even what nature has made our own should somehow become common 
‘property—I mean that our very eyes and ears and hands should 
seem to see, hear, and act as if they belonged not to us alone but 
to all of us—and if again we have all been brought to praise and 
blame, as far as possible, in unison, and to be pleased or pained at 
_ the same things on the same occasions.” 
c7f. The infins. yeyovévat, doxeiv, eraiveiy, and Weyer depend 
on pepnxavnTar 
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c8. kowd, “communem in usum” (Fic). 

a3. xaé is denique (Ficinus and Stallb.).—xara Stvapuv 
drt padvora: the usual pleonasm. 

d5. aAAov: ie. “no one will find any other criterion of swperior 
excellence for laws (rovrwv)” than the knowledge how far they 
serve the purpose of binding the community together by a common 
interest. (There is much that is attractive in Ficinus’s way of 
taking tovrwy as dependent on dAAov-—“ any definition of perfect 
excellence other than (all) this”—‘ this” being its doing away with 
idwov, and putting kovvdv in its place—But then he has to “go 
round” the ofruves vduor clause, which he translates: “ac denique 
(si) pro viribus sub his legibus vivant quae unam quam maxime 
civitatem efficiunt”; the “vivant” is not in Plato.—Badham’s 
(nrotvras, which he imagines to have fallen out after drepyda(ovrat, 
provides a construction for oiftives voyor xTX., but introduces a 
foreign element into the passage, tovrwy then for him, as for 
Ficinus, will be “all these conditions”—“ all this unity.” He 
would also read irepBorns for trepBory; I imagine he made 
rovtwv depend on éAAov and trepBorjs on dpov. I see no reason 
for the latter change, but (jrovvras—after -Covrar—should be 
carefully considered. On the whole, I prefer the MS. text. 

d6. woAus is left “ pendens.” (Badham would reduce this to 
order by reading ¢¢ for 7, and then €oru zov, Geol 8, for cite rov 
Ocot.)—For 7) after cite cp. below 862d 4 etre Epyous 7) Adyors. 

a7. [wAeiovs evds]: apparently, as we should say, “two or 
more,” “a few,’—for there must be at least’ two to form a com- 
munity—but it is a strange phrase.—Possibly oixovou means not 
inhabit, but manage. If so we must supply “ dts citizens” with 
duafovres, Anyhow we are meant to infer that swperhwman con- 
ditions may be necessary for the realization of the perfect polity. 
I think that the wAé«éovs évds,—which also agrees with aides 
understood—in 740¢3, has got in here by mistake, It is not 
unlikely that in some MS. the two passages were the length of a 
column apart, and so might have stood side by side on a page. 

el. adddXy, “ alibi” (Fic.). 

e4. adavacias eyyttata Kai 4 pia Sevtépws: so the MSS. ; 
we may well believe, he has suggested, that only divine natures 
could support the perfect polity. ‘‘ The polity which we have 
now set ourselves to evolve in our conversation is the nearest 
approach we can get to the divine conditions, and is (only) in the 
second degree the (really) one state we spoke of”—“ si non primo, 
certe secundo loco erit una” (Fic). It must be admitted that, in 
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Spite of the apparent reference to the piav of d3 above, the 
utmost significance to be got out of 7 pia is small. (Can it 
mean “a united state” ?) Perhaps Apelt’s suggestion (p. 10), to 
read tipia for it, gives us what Plato wrote. (Heindorf removes 
the comma before ei and puts one after av, reading ein ye av, in 
the sense of ‘‘7s a possible one.” Schanz supposes 7) pia to bea 
mistaken interpretation of a, ie. mpétys, which he actually 
prints: ‘‘next nearest to the divine and the first polity.”) 

‘e5. This must not be taken, I think, to mean that the author 

proposes to furnish a complete polity and set of laws for the con- 
ditions which admit of only the ‘‘third-best” polity—He does 
not definitely propose that, even for the “ second-best ” conditions. 
—The word dvarepaivery (without some such word as ravteAds) 
does not always mean to complete; eg. at Tim. 89e 7o 8 ev 
mapepy» . . . Siarepdvarr’ av is opposed to d. dxpiBeias . 
breAGeiv ; at Gorg. 451 a riv ardkpicw iv jpdpnv Siarépavov only 
means “favour me with the answer to my question.” Cp. also 
790¢3 below. (For repaivecy, “perform,” of music, or a dramatic 
representation, see Adam on Fep. 532a; used of a speech it is 
“ deliver,” cf. Plut. Mor. 130a.) What he here contemplates is 
the furnishing his hearers, when the opportunity occurs, with ‘speci- 
mens of such legislation as will be wisest in conditions still further 
removed than the “second-best” from “the ideal.” (See above 
on: 739 b 8.) 
-  @6. tatrnv is the “second-best” polity—riva ... Kat més 
yevopevny av rovatryv recalls the introductions to the descrip- 
tions in the Republic of the oligarchical and other constitutions and 
characters ; Rep. 548 d6 Tis... ms Te yevopevos and 553a3 
ds Te yiyvera, olds Te yevopevos eotuy. 

740 a1. pei(ov 7) Kata. . . eipyrac: not “has been declared 
to be too great a task for” but “is a proposal which is too big 
for ”—“‘ majus sonat” (Schneider). So at Soph. 226 ¢3 diaipetixa 
mov Ta AexOevra eipyrar is not “have been declared to be con- 
cerned with division,” but “are uttered as terms denoting 
division.” 

a2. yeverw kal tpodijv Kal waidevow: ie, the citizens are 
not a picked “strain,” like the @vAaxes of the Republic, nor has 
their early nurture or subsequent training fitted them for the 
“ ideal” conditions. 

a4. Kowiy airivy tis méAews ouprdons: to this funda- 
mental principle of ancient and modern law Plato adds two con- 
siderations designed (1) to endear, and (2) to dignify the possession 
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of land. (1) He appeals to patriotic sentiment :—‘ The country 
of which it is a piece is your native land”; and (2) he reminds 
his hearers of the fact that the Earth, of which it was also a piece 
—which, at Tim. 40 be, he calls yw de ,Tpopov pev Tipe epav 
. . . TpdTHV Kal rperPuTarny Gedy daot évTds ovpavod yeyovact 
—claims allegiance and honour from all mortals. Cp, 877d 5 ff. 

a5. Neither the avrjv nor the de? are necessary to the sense, 
but their repetition gives clearness and importance to the following 
clauses. I would therefore neither expel de? with Stallb:, nor 
change it to ae¢ with Schanz. 

a6. 7 Kal... yeyovevac: this awkward addition means 
apparently “all the more (ought we to cherish it) because, being 
itself a goddess, it is the mistress of such as are mortal,” 

a7. raiTa . . . daiuovas: though in form this is a command 
to extend these sentiments of reverence to all the supernatural 
beings who haunt the country, in effect it serves to bind all such 
religions up into a mutually supporting whole. (I therefore see 
no reason with Usener to reject this passage.) 

b3. A! wrote éor. for éoriat; mistakes like this, and 
brepBdrXewv (for rapeuPadrAccv) at 741 a 3, shake one’s confidence 
in the scribe of A. 

b5. Schanz adopts the Aldine @ & for the MS. 60’, with a 
comma after 7oAuv. 

b7. é€va povov kAnpovopov: Herm. (De vestigiis ete. p. 28) 
says it is probable that Attic law attempted to restrict the number 
of families to a fixed number, but did not interfere with the size 
of the families. Plato sees that, to do the first, it is necessary to 
do the second as well. 

cl. Gedv . . . yevous: ie, his ancestors, called at 717b5 
ratpwwv Oeav. I take Kal (yév.). . . Kat (76A.) to be “both 

. and,” and yévovs and wéAews to depend on Ge@v. Those 


who take the kai before réAews as “and” (Wagn, and Jow.) 


saddle the heir with a great responsibility ; how is he to be the 
Geparrev7js “of the city and of all the dead and living citizens” ? 
It is not clear how Fic, and Schneider take it.—rév te (dyrwv 
kat doovs kTA.: a comparison of 717b5 shows that this 
means all the inheritor’s own ancestors, including his parents. 
Apparently the new KAnpovopos is to enter upon his office 
during his father’s lifetime, and eis tov téTe xpovev (“up to that 
time”) would then be the date of his installation. At 775e5 ff. 
we are told that the heir when he marries is to occupy the 
second family residence, i.e. that away from the city, 
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¢ 2. rods dé dAXovs raidas : instead of some verb meaning “to 
dispose of,” which we expect to govern the accusatives, we have 
only the two infins. which indicate the special ways in which 
the two sexes are severally disposed of. These infins. replace the 
imperative xataXeureTw. It is not easy to say whether they 
would be felt as imperatives, or whether a Se? was imagined as 
preceding. 
c4. vdpov : probably that as to the age of marriage ; cp. 772 de. 
c5. eAXciry: at 844b2 we have a similar impersonal 
eXXeirer c. yen., Kal eAdeirer TOV dvayKaiwy Topdrwv, and 
Stallb. eps. Dem. De cor. p. 326, 20 dv & evéAure TH TAK, TadTa 
mpooGeivar. Ast adopts Steph.’s insertion of tdé before ris 
yeveoews, and remarks, with a curious self-contradiction, that 
“when this verb is used impersonally, it must have a subject in 
the nominative.” 
c6. Kara xapiv: ie. “among friends,”—to such as would be 
glad to have them on personal grounds. (This refers, I think, 
both to the marriage of daughters and the giving away of sons.) 
eav O€ Tir éeAXAcirwow YXapites will mean “those who have no 
such personal friends” (among the marriageable or the childless), 
The expressions include the notion of a possible personal inclina- 
tion on the part of the daughter or the son,—i) mA«iovs eriyovor 
k7A.: ie. if there is a large family of younger children, whether 
gitls or boys, it is too much to expect the parents to find new 
_ homes for them all. 

C8. tovvavtiov dray éAdrrovs ow, “when there is a 
deficiency ” (lit. ‘““ when there are too few children of any parents ”). 
This covers the case of those who had only one child, as well as 
that of those who had none. 


740C 


a1. ravtwy roitwv depends on pyxaviv in d3.—dpyiv: if , 


this word had come third in its clause instead of first, no one 
would have wanted to change it to the nom. (as Schanz does). 
Its position emphasizes it; calling special attention to the inter- 
vention of the civic magistrate. As a nom. it would not be so 
emphatic, because its position would be an ordinary one. 

a3. 7) trois €AXeirover: this “bull” is a sacrifice to the desire 
to balance both parts of a sentence against each other, and to the 
preference for the concrete. The Ath. is talking here of the 
superfluity and deficiency in particular families, not (as Ast) in 
the state as a whole.—zopiferw xrr.: of. Rep. 460a2 wv’ ws 
padwora Siarpwor Tov avToy apiOpdv Tov avdpor, 

a6 ff. ois, “(to be applied) in the case of those who.” (As 
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this word was omitted by the first hand in A, Schanz omits it.) 
—kat tovvavtiov ... 6 A€éyouev: I do not think that any 
alteration of the MS. reading is necessary here; but I agree with 
Burnet that, of the many suggested emendations, Winckelmann’s 
insertion of ai before dvvavras is the best. But why not take 
te after tiais not as both but as and—connecting eiciv and 
Svvavrar ?—eripérecat kat orovdai form a hendiadys—“ deliberate 
encouragements.”—dravrooat is a difficulty. It seems to be 
used in the same sense as at 830a5 eis avroy dv aravrapev Tov 
dyova, i. that of “take the field”—here, more particularly, 
“ operate,” —t ais and the other datives being instrumental. Both 
erurxerers and éexipéAevat, not the latter alone, are the subjects of 
Stivavrat; wept veovs is the equivalent of an objective gen. The 
meaning we may thus get from the MS, reading is: “And on 
the other hand (there are) deliberate encouragements of larger 
families, and (both of these), operating [through the voice of warn- 
ing] by means of honour and disgrace, and the admonition given 
by the old to the young, are able to secure the object above- 
mentioned.” The chief awkwardness in this sentence seems to 
me the repetition of the idea of vovOerjreot in dua Adywv 
vovOerntixav. Is not the latter a marginal comment? I have 
inserted a comma after eiofv and bracketed 61d Adywv vovberyTiKOY. 
(dravrécat is certainly not “respond to”; there is no notion of 
concord in the Greek dzavray, as there is in the English meet.— 
Ast turns TYpais «tA. to noms, Herm. rejects eioiv, Badham 
turns it into til, Schneider reads dvvarat (for divavras), Schramm 
dravTooass, and Schanz dravras at dbvavrat.) 

e 2 ff. In case of the failure of all possible methods for keeping 
the numbers down, we must send out a colony.—zaca, “ complete,” 
as in the common 7aca avdyKn. 

e 6. drdpxet, ‘is at their command.” 

e7. ov: dependent on arouKav, sf consisting of sri Hope 
as...” The Ald. ed. emended dy to of, which Schanz adopts ; 
but this substitutes a less important for a more important 
consideration. 

e8. édv r .. . €réXOn Tote Kdpa KatakAvopdy Pépov vorwr, 
“and if ever a flood of disease comes surging upon them.” We 
have a like metaphorical use of kta (and karaxAvw) at Tim. 43 b, 
and at Rep. 473. (Cornarius puts in 7 before véowyv, and takes 
kipa and xatakAvopdy literally. Ast, comparing 677 a, 
approves.) ‘ 

74143. vo0y wadeia: stronger than the opixp@ wadela of 
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735a4. There, the education referred to was less stringent and 
complete: here it is “a base imitation” of the education of the 
higher classes.—exdvras, “if they can possibly help it.’—For 
mapeuarAew see above on 740b 3. 

a4. Cp. 818d 8, Prot. 345d, Simonides, Fr, 5.—The string of 
alternatives here concluded furnishes a striking instance of the 
feature of the Laws mentioned on 739 b 3. 

a5. viv = vovd).— popev: almost “let us imagine.” — piv 
belongs, as Stallb. says, to tov Aeyopevoy Adyov. Asa rule it is 
taken with rapa.vetv.iHere the Adyos personified appeals—not, 
I think, to the three, nor to the three plus an imaginary group of 
colonists, but—to the imaginary assembly of the new colonists, in 
the same strain as that of the prelude at the beginning of the book. 
I think the speech is supposed to finish at cade’s in 745b 1. 
Though some new regulations are introduced at 741 e7, the whole 
passage consists mainly of arguments and explanations designed to 
secure compliance with the regulations as to property. At 744a8 
there is a repetition of what was said at 741 b7f., which suggests 
that the speaker is still the same. 

a6 ff. riv dpowrynta .. . tpaypdtwv, “never cease to follow 
Nature in honouring conformity, and equality, and identity, and 
correspondence, whether in number or in any (other) influence 
productive of fair and noble things.”—dpodoyovpevov is middle, 
“that which agrees”; cp. 746c¢8. I agree with Ritter (p. 147) 
that the genitive is objective, and that we are meant to infer that 
dpiOpos is a Sivapus TOv KaAGV Kayabdv Tpaypdrtov. 

b4. pérpiov is not merely “mediocre” (Fic.), or “modest” 
(Jow.) ; it has the notion of symmetry and suitability. He speaks 
as if the amount were a statue of which they are begged “not to 
spoil the true proportions,’ by adding to-or detracting from them 
by trafficking in it. 

b5. «Anpos: this was the reading of the first hand in A, and 
O. In both MSS. there is a suggested correction, possibly by the 
original hand, to kA7jpov, v being written over the s. In A the 
s is in an erasure. This suggests that the writer was at figst in 
doubt as to which was right. Ficinus’s “neque deus ipse dis- 
tributor ” leaves us in doubt as to his reading. He may well have 
been in doubt himself. I cannot think that if the original 
reading had been xAjpov, anyone would have altered it to 
the nom.; but the very recent use of the word in the sense of 
portion of ground may well have led to the reverse change. At 

690c¢5 Plato speaks of the ruler chosen by lot as eogiAn. This 
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is quite in accordance with the description of the lot as a minister 
of heaven, and so a @eds. Hermann cps. the deification of “Opxos 
at Hes. Theog. 231. The addition of the vy marks the word as in 
need of an explanation or reminder. ‘The reminder that the Jot is 
divine is in place, but not so the reminder that the previously 
mentioned “distributor” was a God, Evidently «Ajpos is right. 
—Burnet marks off ore yap... vopolérns as a parenthesis. 
This abruptness makes it a little easier to dispense with the some- 
what complicated verbal notion “will (help you) if you do” ;- but 
it obscures the connexion with what follows. The law (b 7) and 
the religious considerations (c2) definitely refer—in the usual 
chiastic order-—to the voyoGérns and the Geds of Burnet’s 
parenthesis; so, too, at d3 dpa vopw Kat tO Oeg. I would 
therefore mark the passage off with colons only. 

b6 ff. What follows is involved in structure, and consequently 
obscure. mp@rov (in b6) seems to correspond with the mpds 
tovtos 6 éru at c8; the second mparor (at ¢ 1) with «ira at ¢ 2. 
To confirm what he has said of the antagonism of the God, and the 
Law to the recalcitrant citizen, he adds: (1) (b 6 ff.) that the law 
enjoins further that—as he took his land knowing beforehand that 
it was already sacred to the gods, and that it was going to have this 
sacredness ceremonially confirmed — punishment must follow the 
infringement of the original arrangement; and (2) (c8 ff.) that 
there was to be constituted a special machinery for inflieting this 
punishment where it was due. 

cl. 7) pa KAnpotoOar: this depends on zpoeroév. The law 
had warned this man (who is now unwilling to obey it) that his land 
must either be taken on these particular terms, or let alone. (There 
is therefore no such “bull” here as Stallb. discerns.) 

c4, Tov rpidpevov ... aryxevv does duty both as the direct object 
of rpoordrre: in b7 andas an expression of the substance of the prayers 
mentioned in ¢3; in the latter case it is “will pray that the 
sentence may be duly executed.” (Stallb. takes it as dependent 
only on evxas rowoopévwv, and translates tpoordrrer rnd 
—tegardless of the difference in tense—by “ita praeseribet ut . 
mona, Schneider finds an object for tpoordrres by putting in 

“ obedientiam (injungit),” 

c6. ypdwavres—anyhow a break in the construction—must 
agree with the subj. of katarrijmovew as well as that of Ojcovcr, 
and therefore I think it describes not the priests, but the legal 
authorities; this is confirmed by the véum in d 3.—{Longinus] 
Ilepi tous § 4 rebukes Plato for fantastically calling déArovs 
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Kurapittivas pvyjpas. He might well have blamed him for the 
obscurity of the whole passage. 

c8. dvdaktipia tovtwv, drws dv yiyvyntat, KaTaoTicoUTL? 
év..., “will give the duty of seeing the punishment enacted 
Bi...” 

d2. The use of tapaywy for transgression is peculiar. 

3. avrovs, like the subj. of @joovc. and Katacr., is the 
legal authorities—The iva clauses, coming after drws av ylyvytas, 
are somewhat tautological.—Truly 6 Oeios IlAdtwv, as Longinus 
calls him, has given us an obscure piece of writing to decipher 
here. 

d4-e6. dcov yap oi)... xpyjpara, “how great a boon the en- 
forcement of this policy confers on states which accept it—given an 
organization to correspond—no one can know, as the old saying is, 
while he is unregenerate. He must find it out by a course of train- 
ing in good habits. In a state organized on this model there are 
no great fortunes to be made—a society in which it is natural. that 
men should find it not only unnecessary, but illegal to make money 
by any vulgar trade—witness the way in which a liberal soul 
shrinks from the reproach implied in the terms “ mercenary,” and 
“mechanical,” He would as soon think of flying as of amassing 
wealth by such means.”—The yap 6 introduces a reason for the 
course just prescribed, 

a5. tv eropevny katackeviy tporaP6v : for the permanence 
and success of the equality arrangement, certain conditions are 
necessary. The repetition of the word xataoxevy at e2 shows 
that what he means by it here is the organization of society in 
such a way as to relieve the fully educated classes from all ‘‘ illiberal ” 
employment or pursuit. 

a7. kaxds ov: the “saying” must have been something like 
ovdeis cloerar dreipos wy or experientia docet.— As Ritter 
(p. 148) says, this thought is akin to that of 733a1ff. If 
we shirk the necessary training, we shall never have our eyes 
opened to the glory and advantage of what is good. Somewhat 
in the same strain is Wordsworth’s “and you must love him, ere 
to you he will seem worthy of your love” (“A Poet’s Epitaph”), and, 
on the positive side, the Gospel saying edv tus GéAy 7d OeAnpa 
avrTov Toi, yvioerar epi THs didaxqs. Cp, also 968d 6 ff. 
—éOeor goes, I think, with both ¢umeipos and eérvecxyjs: habit 
is the essence of the training, and also of the resulting virtue. 

el. o'r .. . oddpa: litotes, as sometimes in the case of od 
TAU, 
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e4. Bavavoia: cf. Ar. Pol. 13837b8 Bavavoov 8 epyov eivat 
dei TovTO voile Kal TexVQV Tat’TnVv Kal pdOnowy, doat mpds Tas 
xXpyoes Kal Tas tpd€es Tas THs apeTns Axpynorov dmrepydfovTar 
To copa Tov éedevOepwv 7 THY YuxiVv } THY Sidvovay, and see 
Adam’s note on Rep, 495 e 2. 

e7. mpds Tovrous 5° . . . Tovrous, “there is besides yet another 
law which goes with all these ordinances.” (It is unusual to find 
a phrase repeated so soon in Plato; ep. ¢8 where also we have 
mpos TovTots 0° ETL.) 

742a2. iSw7y: it is explained at b2 why the community 
needs money. The: community’s money would doubtless be of 
gold or silver, whereas the daily uses of internal traffic would be | 
served, it is implied, by an inferior currency. 

a 2—5. I can find no complete explanation of this very difficult 
passage. Some light is shed on it by Rep. 371b38-e5, where 
Plato explains why’ coined money is needed within the state itself. 
He there says (1) the dnprovpyot want it to facilitate their buying 
and selling intercourse with each other, and (2) it is needed for the 
payment of didKovor; he does not say (in the Republic) whether 
these are paid by dvAakes or by Snpusrovpyot. Inasmuch as the 
former are forbidden to have any private property whatever (416d), 
it is probable that the currency was only to be touched by the 
Snprovpyoté and pucPwrot. So in our passage the 4AAay# which 
necessitates a currency is spoken of as taking place (1) between the 
Snprovpyoi, and (2) between wacw «7A. (whoever they are). This 
last point is made clear by the te ... «ai, and is, I think, 
generally ignored. Ast alters o7écwv to décor, and translates 
“(et omnibus) quibus illo opus est ut mercedem . . . solvant” ; 
Tov TowvTwv, he says, means money. Stallbaum says om...» 
Tovovtwv stands, by attraction, for maow Tovovrous ordcwv xpeia 
(eoriv), and means “(quam facere fere necessarium est opificibus) 
atque omnibus istiusmodi hominibus quorum opera utimur.” Ficinus 
—like the early editors, who put a full stop at idury—did not, 
like the modern editions, take véusopa to be governed by €£efvat 
kextjo Oar understood, _ His translation though could hardly have 
been made from our text; it is: “sed quia nwmmis opus. est 
quotidianae commutationis gratia, quae inter artifices et huiusmodt 
ferme est necessarium, cwm mercenariis et servis et colonis merces 
aliqua debeatur, iccireo nummos habere concedimus ete.”—Badham 
cuts out dAAdrreoOar, and tHv Tovottwv purPovs; but then he 
has to take av, ie. dAAayjv, as the object of aroriverv, and this 
does not help us. Schanz, so far, has the last word in saying 
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“locus haud dubie corruptus.” If driven to translate the text I 
would suggest, for kal raow ... drorivew, ‘and for all men 
whose function it is to pay, to hired slaves or aliens, wages for 
services of such a kind ”—the “ services” being spoken of as the 
equivalent of the work produced by other artificers. In this way 
the paying wages for services would be represented as a kind of 
barter, F.H.D. suggests that Tov TowrtTwov purborts =“ wages in 
money ”—consisting in VO pL poo. (as opposed to wages in kind), 
A.M.A. would reject TOV ToLovTwV. 

a6. avrois ... . dddxipov, “current at home, but worthless 
abroad.” 

a7-b2. The occasions which take representatives of the state 
abroad are divided into (1) military, and (2) peaceful missions. 
The second class may either go as negotiators (rpéoPBeis) or mere 
state-messengers (kjpuxes). At 950d 8 a third class of mission is 
added—xypréiw 1 mperBelars 7) Kat Tut Gewpois. 

bil. The first five editions omit all the words between this 
7H woAc and that in the next line, Steph. discovered the omission 
too late to include the words in his text. 

b3. vouirpa “EAAnviKdv: this addition is grammatically 
otiose, but welcome in the interests of clearness. Ast rejects it.— 
idvwry S€; the position of the private traveller is not explicitly 
defined on all points. (1) We may conclude, I think, from what 
goes before, that he had to get leave from the authorities, not only 
to travel, but to employ some of the state fund of Greek currency 
for the purpose, (2) The next question, which is at first sight 
obseure, is what is the vouupa Eevixdy which is (possibly) left in 
his pocket on his return? Is it some money current only in a 
foreign state, or is it some of the aforesaid vopurpa “EAAnvixdy, or 
is it perhaps some “barbarous” coinage? The answer is, I think, 
that the term geyixév would apply to all three cases and is meant 
here todo so. (3) We may again conclude, I think, that, though 


we are not told of the transaction, the returned traveller gives 


back, as a matter of course, all he had not spent of the state 
money. But if, over and above this (repvyevopevov), he has in his 
possession some foreign money—either given him by a foreigner, 
or made by him in trade—he must not keep it in this form, but 
must change it into the home (i.e. brass, or copper) currency. This 
regulation might be partly prompted by a fear that the travelled 
citizen might have entered into secret compact with some foreign 
power, for the purposes of which compact the possession of foreign 
curreney would be useful. The words do not warrant Ficinus’s 
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interpretation that the traveller first changed his foreign money 
and then deposited it in the state treasury. It is to be noticed that 
the penalty of concealment is (b 8) confiscation. This would be no 
penalty if the money was the state’s by rights already. 

b4. The first five printed edd.—and some edd. of Stobaeus, 
apparently—forsake all the Plato MSS. in reading rapautnodpevos 
for mapéuevos. There could hardly be a better instance of the 
way in which a marginal interpretation makes its way into the 
text. 

b6. zpds Adyov: apparently in the sense of the more usual 
ava Adyov; cf. Dem. Pro Phorm. 954. 19 apds pépos and Gorg. 
464 ¢ mpds 7d Bedtirov. 

b 7. The object of idiovpevos is not “anything ”—e.g. any part 
of the sum of state money borrowed—but the sum of foreign 
money in question. This is made clear by the fact that the fine 
to be paid by the man with the guilty knowledge is to be “not 
less than the sum of the foreign money brought back.” 

b8. apd kat oveider, “ exsecratione et infamia ” (Schneider) ; the 
former religious, the latter social. 

c2. Perhaps the author here imagines himself to be asked : 
“How is a man to marry his daughters if he has no property ?—or 
get security for money lent, if his debtor has no money, or, for 
that matter, how can he Jend money at all? The answer is: 
“The Law will give you no help in either of these latter trans- 
actions ; and it forbids dowries altogether.” The usual chiasmus. 

c3. The Law wishes to make trade impossible, and therefore 
will not recognize credit. It is suggested at Rep. 556a that 
that is the best way to prevent the creation of debt in a state: 
cipyovres TA adtod dry Tus BovAcTar Tpérew. Cp. also Stob. Flor. 
44, 22 7 worep Xapwvdas cat [lAdtwv ; obror yap wapaxphpe. 
KeAevovor Siddvat kat AapPBavew, edv € Tis muordon pa) civar 
dikny, adrov yap aitiov eivar THS adixias. Of. also below 849e 8 
6 S€ mpoguevos ws Tirtevwv, edv TE KOpionTaL Kal Gv pa, OTEpyeTwo 
ws ovKkete Sikns ovens Tov Towoitwv Tepi cuvadAdAdgewv, and 
915 e 2 ff.—As to usury cf. below 921 d.—As to dowries, at 774 cd 
Plato gives reasons for this law, and penalties for its infringement. 
This was apparently the law in Sparta “teste Aelian. V.H. vi. 6, 
Hermann, De vestig.” Stallb. 

c7. éritpsedpara: used in the neutral sense of habit, rather 
than practice. 

1. éravadépwv KrA, explains G5e.—rijv apxjv . . . Kal riv 
BotrAnow: we may translate the words as a hendiadys, “the 
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fundamental intention.” dpy7 is used in the sense of “ first 
principle * much as at Tim. 48 (b, ¢,)e2 4 8 ody atGis apy} 
rept TOU TAVTOS éoTo poecCovens THS mpoa bev Sunpnpevn. 

d3. All the edd. which I have examined—except the Louvain 
ed, (1531), which has a comma after vouoférnyv—put a comma after 
gatev; Steph. and Ast put a comma after vopoGéerny as well. 
The latter comma seems to me right, the former wrong. This 
was Ficinus’s view, for he translates ‘quam in legumlatore 
optimo esse debere multi affirmant”; Schneider also translates as 
if there were no comma after daiev. deity, which is anyhow rather 
redundant (see above on 731d 5), is less so if taken to depend 
directly on ¢atev av.—Those who adopted O’s BovAever Gas for 
BotAer Oar would naturally put a comma after daiev. 

d4. vodv eh=ecivovs by, as far as construction goes, but. the 
former has a suggestion of good sense, as well as benevolence ; cp. 
692c5 ra... vonOevta kadd. 

5. vopoGero?: if the “reported speech” had depended upon 
a primary tense, this would have been (j) av (vodv eb) vopobéry ; 
after a secondary tense, any dependent clause’s av c. subj. becomes, 
in the reported form, optative, e.g. Huthydem. 276e damexpivato 
OTL pavOdvorev ot pavOdvovres a ovK erie TaLTo. Here atev av 
has the same effect as a secondary tense. So in English we say : 
“TY should say that it was” but “I say that it 2”; ie. I should 
say has the effect of a secondary tense, 

a6. Burnet was the first to print the correct MS. reading 
Xpioeva and apyvpea. Even Schanz prints ypio.e and dpyitipia 
without comment. 

a7. zpooGciev 5°’ av, “I dare say they will add.”—It will 
be remembered that the doctrine here taught has been put forward 
before at 687f., where it was explained (688 b 6) edy7 xpnobar 
oadepdy efvat voy pi) KexTHpEVvov. 

e3. ra de pa) Svvata ovt’ av BovAoito paraias Bovdjoers ott’ 
av emixepot: it is true that this sentence ‘would be clear and 
grammatical without pataias BovAjoes, but I find it much 
harder to imagine (as Schanz does) that anyone would complicate 
the construction by inserting these two words, than to explain 
them as they stand. Occupying, as they do, the same relation to 
ra pr Svvard ax BovAorr’ dv in the previous sentence does to Ta 
Svvard—and | standing side by side with értxepo? dv, which also 
governs Td p27) Suvard—the words dv BovtAouro pataias BovdAjces 
are enabled to govern Ta p27) Suvard directly. So above at 705c9, 
in pepajoers Trovnpas pupeto Oar TOUS moXepuiovs, and at Eur. TA 
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1181 & eya kal raides SeLdpmeBa SeEw Hv oe S€Eac0ar ypewv, verbs 
with acc. of the inner object are enabled to govern a direct object 
as well. At Symp. 222a tpiv eirov a pe UBpirev the pe is in a 
similar position. (Ast says pat. Bovd. are “epexegetic” to Ta pun 
duvard, Stallb. that +a pu Svvard are ‘absolute posita ”—* quod 
vero pertinet ad ea quae non possunt fieri” ; the objection to this is 
that emixerpor wants a direct object.)}—“ He will send no vain 
wishes in the direction of the impossible, any more than he will 
try to attain to it.” 

e4f. cxedov . . . ylyverOar: ie. they could hardly be one 
without being the other as well, 

e7. ots ye i) 7A. of rodAot Karadéyouor: Ritter (p. 148) 
reminds us that it follows from the definition of poverty given 
above at 736e2f. that Plato would call rich the man who is 
abstemious and independent of external possessions. 

e8. ev oAtyous Tov avOpdrwv: a variety of odddpa, or 
Siadhepovtws. Stallb. well eps. the Lat. “homo in paueis doctus.” 

e9. ad Kat Kakds Tis KextyT av: I think this means “and 
that is just what a bad man would be likely to acquire.” But all 
previous interpreters take it to mean “and that is what even a 
bad man might possess.” If they are right, the argument halts. 
Plato has previously said—not that it is not necessary for great 
riches and great goodness to be united—but that it is impossible. 
The ordinary interpretation would be a good proof of the former, 
but it is superfluous after the latter. Moreover, as he has just 
said that a very rich man cannot be very good, why should he here 
state it merely as a possibility that the great fortune should be in 
the hands of a bad man ? 

743 % 1. The argument then proceeds to deduce from the 
previous statement (at e5) that goodness and happiness must 
always go together, that the very rich cannot be happy either.— 
airots is ot roAAoi, who are assumed to hold that great riches are 
necessary to happiness. 

a3f. dyabdy 6... adtvarov: this is a simple restatement of 
what he said above at e6f. Its repetition is not necessary to the 
argument. Probably it was put in to make it clear that this is 
what the following arguments are destined to prove.—It is notice- 
able that Stobaeus (Flor. 93. 26), in quoting this passage, reverses 
the order in which the two forms of the statement occur ; ayabdv 
dé dvta Suaddpws . . . comes before rAoveiovs 8 ad abbas Win. 
—wNot only nearly all Plato MSS., but the MSS. of Stobaeus and 
Origen who quote this passage, read dvaddpwss in a3, Elsewhere 
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Plato always uses this word in the sense of differently. Ast, Herm., 
Zirr., Stallb., and Schanz read duadepdvtws. I think Burnet is right 
in following the MSS. For variety’s sake Plato used the word in 
an unusual sense, trusting to the following diadepdvTws, in a 
similar position, to define it. 

ad. 7 Te €k duxaiov Kal ddixov ktjos: Stallb. says the re goes 
with the xa‘. He compares Crito 43b4 év tocaity te dypuTvia 
kat Avrp, and Phaedo 86¢ ai tr év trois POdyyous Kat [at] év Tots 
Tov Onpsovpyav epyouw. May be; but I am inclined in this 


instance to think that 7 re . . . xtjovs was meant to go entirely 


with ta Te dvaAdpata. (So Schneider.) 

a6. wAéov 7) durAacia: this implies the belief that more than 
half the money made in trade or other intercourse is made by 
asking too much for one’s goods or services—rd Te . ... dvadioke- 
oOo, “the expenditures, which” (in the case of the bad man) 
“shrink from being made equally when it is right to spend and 
when it is disgraceful to do so.” The negatives go in sense with 
eOéX\ovra, which is used with a curious “ personification” of the 
expenditures. Stallb. eps. Rep. 370b10, where also the subj. of 
eOeXer is inanimate. In both cases e6éAevv seems to be used ag a 
semi-auailiary—like our own “ will.” 

a8. tov... daravacOat, “which are rightful and are ready 
to be incurred on rightful objects.”.—The xad@v kal eis kara 
balances pte Kas pate aioypas in sound, but not in sense, as it 
only deals with one sort of expenditure.—éirAaciy eAdrrova : this 
time it is not mdéov 4 SirAaciy, i.e. the necessary expenditure of 
both men is assumed to be about equal to what the good man spends 
on charity and the like; eg. A spends £100 on necessary objects, 
and £100 on charity and the like, while B only spends £100 
altogether. In the subsequent calculation both expenditure and 
saving are spoken of as if they were in the relation of 2 to 1 and 
1 to 2 respectively. 

b1f. rGv (masc.) is gen. after tAovowrtepos. With tov ex we 
must supply something like mpatrdvrwy, as suggested by the 
following tpdtrwv ; Tovrwy (neut.) is the getting twice as much and 
the spending twice as little. 

b4. 6 dé od Kaxds Stay 7 PevdwAds: the miserliness of the bad 
man keeps him in a neutral state as far as regards expenditure on 
disgraceful objects ; though it does not make him good, it keeps him 
from being bad in a particular direction—The less well attested 
reading ov« dyads (for ov Kakds) comes to the same thing, i.e. 
“the other (the bad man) is not good when he forbears to spend on 
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bad objects—only miserly” ; but od kakés goes much better with 
the next line (dyads 5€ xrA.).—Early edd., e.g. Louv. and Steph., 
have roré; so Ast, who points out that, as at A 63, tore dé is used 
without the usual roré pév preceding it. So Stallb. and Burnet. 
Other recent edd. read rote, which would mean ‘‘when he 7s 
miserly.” The words toré d€ wore mean “though on occasion ” ; 
ie. when it is a question not of spending, but of making money. 
Then the bad man’s actions are positively—even superlatively— 
bad. (A’s rayxaXos is clearly a mistake.) 

b5. dep cipnrar ra viv is equivalent toa geometrical Q.E.D.— 
For “The Philosopher Leo” or “The Great Leo” mentioned in 
Burnet’s note to this passage as here ceasing to correct the text 
see Gibbon ch. liii. (vol. vi. p. 104 Bury’s ed.). 

b7. drav kai . . . wevns, “provided that he is at the same 
time of a niggardly nature, though in fact the superlatively bad 
man is very poor, because he is generally a profligate spender.” 
—Granting, as everybody seems disposed to do, that mdyxados 
(b 4) in A is a writer’s slip for rayxaxos, the text appears quite 
sound, and needs none of the alterations great or small proposed 
by Madvig, Badham, and Schanz. Plato treats the situation 
thoroughly—turns it inside out. He then turns to consider the 
way in which men become very poor. Here, too, the very bad 
have the pre-eminence ; indeed it is only the vice of niggardliness 
which keeps a few very bad men at the other end of the scale. 

c3. Again “(Q.E.D.” 

c 5. Above at 718a6—b5 we have been told that the details of 
our code will teach us what behaviour to our fellows tiv méALv 
Hpiv, cvpBovrevdevtwov Gedy, pakapiav Te Kal evdaipova amoreAci. 
Again, at 693 b 4 we read réAw éAevOepay te eivar Set Kal Euppova 
kal gauty piryy, Kal Tdv vopoberobvTa mpds Tatra BAErovra det 
vopobereiv. At the same time, 7) TOv vouwv ird0eots evratOa 
éBrerev does not, I think, refer to any definite statement in an 
earlier part of the work, but is a completion of the statement begun 
just above at 742d 2 ff. There-he tells us what the statesmanlike 
lawgiver would not make his object in framing his laws. Hence I 
would translate: “The object of our laws (which I was explaining) 
is.” The imperfect is what Goodwin, M. and T. §40, and Adam 
on Rep. 490 a, call the “ philosophic imperfect ”—‘‘was ” being equal 
to “is, as we saw.” 

d2. A€éyouev 54: the asyndeton emphasizes the statement.— 
deiv: in O etvae is written before ypvodv, but is marked as 
doubtful. This means that the writer—or corrector—knew of a 
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text in which there was no eva. Stobaeus also has efvac before 
Xpvrov. Schanz’s note—“ at cf. Theaet. 176 d”—reminds us that, 
as there in ofous de? ev TH TOA To's TwOnoopévors, so here in deiy 
év TH TOXet we have a—probably conversational—use of defy in the 
sense of “to be proper,’ “to be of the right sort.” We get 
the same use in the absolute déov and in (e.g. tpwiatrepov) Tod 
d€éovTos. 

4. pdé Booxnudtwv aicypov: this expression is a puzzling 
one. Ficinus translates as if the right reading were aioypds (for 
ais xpov)—“ nec ex pecoribus turpiter.” So Stallb. “ Videtur 
intelligi turpe lucrum ex re_ pecuaria,” Wagner “ (durch) 
schimpfliche Viehzucht.” Schneider translates baldly “nec 
questum multum artibus exercendum sordidis et fenore aut 
turpibus pecoribus” ; Jowett has “or rearing the meaner kinds of 
live stock.” Susemihl asks if Booxypara could possibly mean 
“slaves”? Ritter thinks that what is forbidden is (1) the 
rearing of beasts for sport (cp. 789bf.), and especially (2) the 
fattening up of beasts to serve as delicacies for the table, and that 
the term aicypov is used because animals so fattened are generally 
castrated. Ritter rightly points out that he cannot mean to 
forbid all rearing of stock, as that is allowed at 849c1. I would 
suggest that in Pooxypdtwv Plato is merely carrying on and 
enlarging the metaphor contained in téxos, and that aioypov 
belongs to both nouns. I would translate: ‘‘ And we will have 
no great money-making out of base trade, or vile money-breeding 
—or money-feeding either.” The capitalist is represented as not 
-only “ breeding” from his money, but as rearing—‘ nursing ”— 
his stock so bred. 

d4f. dca, and éroca (“such only as”) are “vi deminuendi 
posita” (Stallb., who eps. Soph. 217e and Phaedo 83h). So at Ar. 
Nub. 484 GAN 60° euavtd otpefodixjoat, and at Aesch. Septem 
732 xOova vaiew dSvarjAas ordcav Kal POipevoiww Katexenv. 

d6. Money, he goes on to say, is only needed to supply human 
wants, and the first of these is a proper training for soul and 
body. If xpypatirpyds bulks too large in the state, it will not 
only take up time and energy which is necessary for education, 
but it will make men forget the need for education. 

el. ris aXAns ratdeias, “the corresponding (mental and 
moral) training.” (The usual chiastic arrangement.)—ov« . 
a&ia ASyov, “ will never be anything but poor things.” 

e5. opOus, like dca and érdca above, is used in a limiting 
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e7. ovrw: i.e. in accordance with the order of importance just 
given. 

e 8. vopobecira, the reading of O1, is doubtless a writer’s slip 
for voyoGeretrat, which is the reading of Stobaeus. The perf. 
(as A), though less natural after «i tdérrerat, is more significant : 
“we have been right in the laws we have made;” ie. the fact 
that the right qualities are held in the highest honour is a proof 
that the legislation has been right.—oi atré6. mpoorattépevor 
voor are “any laws which may hereafter be made in the colony,” 
ie. “and the same test will be applicable to all future legislation.” 

744 a 3. érurnpaiver Oar, “make it clear to himself.” 

a4. ci... q: as eruonpaiverOar is equivalent to “ask him- 
self the question,” this question can, be treated as if it were an 
indirect one. If it were put directly, the two alternatives would 
be introduced by worepov .. . 7; “The lawgiver, I tell you, 
must often ask himself these two questions: first, ‘What am I 
aiming at?’ and secondly, ‘Am I hitting the mark, or missing 
it?’ In this way, and this only, he may possibly so discharge his 
task as to leave nothing for others to do after him.” (Schanz 
marks a lacuna after oxo7ov.) 

bl. Hv KaAdv: so dikatdratov jv at 869b6. See Goodwin, 
M. and. T. § 416. : 

b3. xpypara: though we are not told so, we must assume 
that this portable property was not allowed to remain in the 
form of money—for the possession of gold and silver was forbidden 
(742a)—but was exchanged for land which was added to the 
original kAjpos.—The xAnpos was doubtless given by the state, | 
so that a citizen, who arrived with only enough money to enable 
him to work it, could take his place among the rest—The 
property qualifications for the four classes would probably be 
estimated not in (acres of) land, but in (bushels of) produce, 

b4ff. The difficulties in this passage—and they are great— 
fortunately do not obscure its main point, which is contained in 
the words Se? 5)... Tysjpara avira yeverOar.—“It would 
have’ been more convenient,” we are told, “if each colonist had 
brought the same amount of property with him, but they have 
not.” It being so, it is best (for certain reasons) for the state to 
recognize this inequality, and to make it the basis of a classifica- 
tion of the citizens into four divisions.—The difficulties concern 
the reasons for this proceeding.—Ritter (p. 149 ff.) has a helpful 
discussion of the passage. I follow him generally—except in 
what he says at the end about the readings—and more particularly 
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in taking the evexa clauses to furnish the grownds for the classifi- 
cation, not the purposes which it was meant to serve.—ée? &) . 
igdr/Tos évexa: toAAwv . . . Te ison the model of dAAws Te... 
kai, He will not go into all his reasons, but only mentiens one 
—ie, the promotion of internal peace by allowing its due weight 
to wealth. We may translate: ‘‘especially as the state allows all 
a fair chance.” 

b5ff va xrA.: I prefer to regard this final clause as con- 
taining a rather gross zeugma, than as either deficient, or redun- 
dant. (Steph. would remedy its supposed deficiencies by adding 
kata before tHv in b 6 and ylyvwvras (or KaSiurrdvrat) before Tas 
tipds, and putting dé (for re) after it—Ritter accepts the xard, 
and would reject dpyai .. . diavopai. Ast—followed by Schanz 
_—would reject from dpxai to tiv, and the latter also brackets 
iodtntos évexa.)—I imagine that, when the speaker begins iva 

. Tv... Tiny he personifies the occasions of election and 
tax-fixing, and has in mind some such expression as “ may take 
account of,” “may estimate,” to govern tiu7v—* the price of each 
man’s value,” and, when all that does follow is droAapPBdvovres— 
agreeing with a different subject—and dsadépwvta, he has a 
yague notion that enough may be got thence to fill the gap. 
(Stallb., with a quite different explanation, adds re to iodryrds.) 
The only change I would make in Burnet’s text is to reject the 
comma after Biavopat. 

—b6. diavopai: in the case of distributions I imagine that the 
bower classes would receive more, while of eiopopai they would 
pay less. 

b7. py... povov . .. ddXAG Kai: he does not say that birth 
and personal distinction of mind or body are not to weigh with 
those who appoint, but that the size of a man’s estate ought to be 
considered as well. 

el. All editors agree in reading pydé with O1 for A’s pure. 

e2. xphow and zeviav are the MS. readings (though O! has 
mevias), If the simpler xtjovv (Ast) had stood for the former, it 
is hard to see how the more out-of-the-way xXpyow came to be 
substituted for it—With ras tiuds Te we must suppose the subject 
to change and become “men,” Le. the men mentioned in éxdorous. 
—is icatrara rG avicw cvppérpy Sé: how real equality can be 
ensured by an award which though unequal is proportional to 
some recognized standard, is explained—as Ritter says—below at 
757 ab, where we are told, however, that the true standard can 
only be discerned by the divine intelligence——I would translate 
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(wa... dvaépwvtar): “that all occasions of election to offices 
or fixing of taxes or bounties (may estimate) each man’s real worth 
not merely by his own or his ancestors’ virtues, nor yet by their 
bodily strength or attractiveness, but also by his enjoyment of or 
his lack of wealth, and that men may be endowed with dignities 
and responsibilities on so fair a principle of proportional, though 
unequal, distribution, that no quarrels may disturb their peace.” 

c 4. peyéfev: an instrumental dative with tipjpara roreto Oat, 
which is equivalent to tyuacGar: “arrange by size of property in 
four classes.” Ficinus translates peyéGe. ths ovoias “ magnitudine 
differentes bonorum.” 

c7. érav te... Kal drav: with mpooayopevopevous; ie. in 
any event the names (and property qualifications) of the classes 
will remain the same, whether the individual members change or 
not.—O’s correction of its tAovewwTepor to tAovaewTaror—which 
is the reading of A—suggests that the latter was not a mere 
copyist’s mistake on the part of the scribe of A (see below on 
d 4) but an old variant. 

d2. réde . . . vopmov TxA = vopov oXiaros TOUOE, 

d4. The scribe of A seems to have been under some disturbing 
influence about this time. Not only does he make such a careless 
mistake as voyioparos here for voojparos and 67 for det at e1, 
but he omitted altogether, at the first writing, a long passage from 
745a2 (Beois) to c4 (de).—0 . . . KexAjoOai, “which may more 
rightly be said to be disintegration than discord.” Cp, Arist. Pol. 
iv. 1296a8 drov yap todd 7d dia pévov, yKurta oTdoes Kal 
duactacers ylyvovta, Tov wodite@v. (Some translators—Fic., 
Serr., Wagn.—take 1) to be or.) 

d6. With zAotrov we are meant to supply some “strong” 
epithet equivalent to xaAerjv. 

d7. tatra dppotepa: i. oTdow kal dudotacw. Here we 
may call them class-division and class-discord. (Ritter says that, 
as these are only two names for the same thing, duddrepa should 
be rejected.) —The persistence of the reading duddrepa for dpdo- 
tépwv in d 6—so A, O, Stob.—gives weight to Wagner’s suggestion 
that it is the second duporepa in A and O which ought to be 
altered to the gen. So Schanz, but Burnet prefers the authority 
of L which alters the first.—éxarépov: ie. revias Kat rAovrov. 

el. dpxwv ovdels . . . Tov Te dAAwV ovdels KTA., “NO magis- 
trate, and no good citizen.” 

e5. kal péxpe tetparAagiov: Aristotle, Pol. 1265 b 23, says 
tiv racav ovoiav ébinor yiverOar péxpt mevtawdacias; he 
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evidently took xracOa. to mean “acquire in addition to the 
kAnpos.’—reiova, like tovrwy and ra mrepuyryvopeva, is neut. 
pl. ; hence d06évtwv and spice. 

745a4. paved... ipioeow, “it will be open to anybody to 
get half by disclosing the fact.”—6 dé odAdyv: if convicted, the 
culprit will lose an amount of his lawful property equal to that 
of the surplus which he had held unlawfully. 

a6. 7a & iyioea tov OeGv: it would thus appear that the 
informer and the Gods would together get an amount equal to the 
illegal surplus.—Below at 754ef. the penalty for holding too 
much property is different: the culprit is to be excluded from the 
benefit of any future distribution (of land) and to bear publicly 
the reproach of aicypoxepdeia.—The addition of aca facilitates 
the omission of the art. before xwpis; possibly it is best to take 
xwpis closely with yeypépOw. Perhaps there would be two 
records: one giving the name (or number) and position of each 
kAnpos, under the owner’s name, and the other registering only 
each man’s surplus holdings. These need not be near either half 
of the original xAjpos, and so would go best in a separate register. 
Such a register would give the courts sure ground (cp. cade?s in 
b 1) to go on. » 

av. pidrakw dpxovow: the former word seems to be ex- 
planatory of the latter, so that the two words might be rendered 
“in charge of the magistrates.” 

bil. I would adopt H. Steph.’s 60a for dca. The difficulty of 
the MS. reading is the only reason for thinking it genuine: “so 
as to simplify legal actions as far as property is concerned.” 

b2. idptcOar: lit. “to have (his city) placed” (middle); ep. 
Symp. 195 e tiv oikyowy idputa (Ast, Lew. calls it pass.) 

b3f cal... exAcédpevor, “ after he (the legislator) has chosen 
a spot possessing besides all the qualities advantageous to a city.” 
Badham “requires” iadpyxovr’ €xovra. It looks as if it was to 
avoid this jingle that Plato chose the more long-winded dca .. . 
Tov brapxovTwv. Tov irapxdvTwv is “the attendant circum- 
stances.” (Ast makes it masc,—sc. rémwv—and translates ‘“ ex 
iis locis qui praesto sunt.”) 

b7. tepdv: this has been variously interpreted: (1) as= 
tépevos ; so Ficinus—he understands it to be the first of the twelve 
divisions—zp@rov being mp@rov pépos ; (2) as = templum—one for 
all three deities (Jowett); (3) as one temple apiece for the three 
deities (Wagner), I believe (1) is right, but that the sacred 
dxporolus is independent of the twelve divisions —d¢’ 06: from 
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the Acropolis, as from a centre, are to radiate the dividing lines 
of the districts. (Ficinus takes ad od to be “starting from 
which”; another meaning which might be given to it is “apart 
from which.”)—This central portion is particularly suitable for 
Hestia ; ep. Phaedrus 247 a with Thompson’s note. 

cl. ra dddexa: the art, here and in the next line is not merely 
“the just-mentioned”; it suggests that the number is the 
rational one. At 771b Plato justifies the selection of the number 
twelve—a division, he says, éropevynv tols pnoly Kal TH TOD TavTds 
wep.0ow.—It is clear that the dividing lines are to radiate from 
the central enclosure because each division is to contain part of 
the city proper. 

c:2. ica: the equality, he explains, is not to be reckoned by 
size, but by the productivity of the divisions. 

c 3. dyabis yjs and Xelpovos are genitives of material. 

c 5. kal cvykAnpdca . . . éexdtepov, “and to join together 
as a lot two pieces of land partnered each with its near piece or 
with its far piece,” i.e. each piece will have a fellow, the “ far” one 
a “near” fellow, and the “near” onea “far” fellow. So I under- 
stand Peipers (Quaestiones Cr. p. 96) to take the passage, and though 
the use of petéyerv— hold on to a partner ”—is extraordinary, 
it seems better so to take it than to alter éxarepoy to éxatépov 
(Ast) or éxatépw6ev, either of which would be superfluous, or even 
to éxdotote (Schanz), “in the case of each xAjpos,” which would 
be equally superfiuous—and, besides, rod tre... peréxovTa 
would then seem a very complicated expression for 7d pev eyyts, 
Td dé wéppw. 

c7. eis kAjpos: again I would follow Peipers (p. 97) in 
rejecting «fs xAjpos as an intruder from the margin. The only 
possible way of explaining it, if it be retained, seems to be 
to supply cvyxAnpwhjcerac in thought from the previous 
cvykAnpoca, Ast’s éotw would not account for the datives. 
On the other hand, if only a comma be placed after éxdrepov, and 
eis KAHpos be omitted, the next two clauses fall quite ey 
into their places. 

d2. pnxaveoba Se... diavopys, “likewise in arranging 
the separate halves we must regulate the proportion of poor soil 
to rich, of which we spoke just now, using differences of size to 
produce equality ”—i.e, the poverty and richness of the soil must 
vary inversely as the size. Not that each half xAjpos must be 
equal to its fellow half, but that the near halves should: be equal, 
and the far halves too. 7d pavAdrntds Te Kal apers xwpas is 
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“the matter of the poverty etc. of the land,” and, by a natural, 
though apparently unexampled expansion of this idiom, Plato 
makes vvvd1) Aeyouevov agree with the 76. Ast and Schanzdo not 
believe this expansion possible, and insert repi—Ast before gava. 
and Schanz after ywpas. Stallb. makes the gen. by itself equal to 
the gen. with wep/, comparing Rep. 576d 7. But this does not 
mean the same thing; it is not “what he said above,” but the 
“matter” itself, which is the object of pnyava00a.—The ex- 
pression is like rd rs Téexvys at Gorg. 450c. The article is 
probably left out here because, if put with one of the three nouns, 
it must have been put with all. At Eur. Phoen. 403, in a similar 
expression, we have ra iAwy for 7a TOv dirwv, and at Here. 
Fur. 633 rav@pirwv for ra tov avOpérwv.—sdixa tTyijpacr is 
equivalent to a compound. (Ought we possibly to read 
SixoTpjpace ?) 
/d5. The MS. veiyacGa.— Fic. “dividere”—would have to 
usurp the sense of the act. here, “we must divide the men too 
into twelve bodies” ; if not, how is cvvtagdpevov to be explained ? 
Schanz holds that there is a lacuna after pépy. I believe that 
Plato wrote veiyat.—As at e1 above the MSS. vary between 67 
aud de?; this time A is right, and O wrong.—ryv: with this I 
think we are meant to supply Savoy, as suggested by diavopns 
and veiyac just before. (Ast would supply «rjc, or, in prefer- 
ence, change tv into ra.)—dAAxs, “superfluous,” i.e. over and 
above the xAjpos. 

6. «is ioa ra dHdexa pépn, “ (arranging the distribution) so as 
to make the twelve tribes equal (in wealth)” (No need with 
Schanz to reject rd4.)—This division would spread the rich men 
equally throughout the twelve tribes. 

d 8. The twelve Gods are to have their xAjpou as well as the 
citizens. This assigning of each territorial division to a patron 
deity would foster tribal patriotism, and prevent separate coalitions 
‘amongst either the rich or the poor throughout the state. 

el. Aaxdv: see L. & S.s.v. § V. 

e4. véenerOar éxacrov: there is a change of subject here. 
“Each citizen is to possess two houses.” 

e5. All edd. now adopt Boeckh’s correction of the MS. 
Katoiknow to Kato(kiv. Cp. above 683 a1 and a 6, ° 

e 7. €x ravrds Tpdrov: Stallb. cps. Huthyd. 282 a. 

e 8. 7a viv cipnpéva wavra KrA., “all the arrangements sug- 
gested above are not likely ever to find just the conditions which 
‘will ensure that they should all be carried out quite literally.” 
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e9. ovTw (“quite”) goes with kara XAdyov—as in the 
phrase drAds obrws at 633.¢ 9. 

746a1. dvdpas te here, and eri d€ ywpas. . . perdtyTds Te 
Kal... olknoes at a 6 introduce the two main divisions into which 
the above-mentioned “arrangements” fall—the accusatives being in 
each case in apposition to ciyravra. (Stallb. takes pec. and oi. 
to be governed by €xovTes.) 

a4f. ypuoot: here regarded as an ornament.—The two clauses 
which express what the “men” will not submit to have—limited 
money, and limited families—are balanced by two clauses which 
express what the men will not submit to be deprived of—i.e. 
decorative gold, and other luxuries which the legislator will 
evidently forbid.—zpoorafwyv is rather strangely used for “add 
to the list of things forbidden.” (Badham proposes to read 
érepa a, regarding it as the second out of three things which are not 
likely ciparavra cupBnvar yevopeva, ie. (1) dvdpas te KTXr., (2) 
kal érepa and (3) ér. dé pas ktA. But things d dpAos 6 vopoberns 
mporrdéwyv are not of the nature of things which may be expected not 
to happen. They are within the power of the legislator, to ordain 
or not as he sees fit. 

a6. Here we have the usual chiasmus: it is the city which is 
to be in the middle, in the ideally arranged state, and it is to have 
dwellings arranged ‘all over the country” round it. The plural 
peootyntas is chosen perhaps to balance the plural otkjoes, and 
to avoid the two short syllables at the end of perdrnra Te, and, 
though strange, it can be explained as “central positions for all 
states which haye a city.” (I think it is possible though that we 
ought to read pecdrnta te.—Wagner would read peoarraras, in 
agreement with oikjoes ; the superlative seems hardly natural.) 

a7. otov ovetpata Aéywr, 7) TAdTTWY KaOdreEp ex KHpov : Stallb. 
aptly cps. Rep. 471¢, where Socrates is said to have forgotten to 
show @s Suvari) attrn 1) woduteia yevér Oar, Kal tiva tTpdmrov more 
dvvary.—Burnet has rightly gone back to the arrangement of the 
older interpreters—e.g. Ficinus and Ast—in putting the comma 
after ravTy instead of before it. 

b1f. xp7 8... 7a roude, “he” (the legislator) “must go 
over his ground again in the following manner.”—It looks as if 
this and the following sentence were two alternative ways of say- 
ing the same thing. Plato can hardly have meant both to stand 
as they are. (Schneider, Wagner, Stallb., and Schanz prefer the de 
ravrTa Aapdvecv of A to the eravaAapBdveww of Land O, Schneider 
translates ; “‘sed opus est ut quisque haec secum reputet.” In so 
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doing he ignores the fact that ta rovdde, eSpecially coming, as it 
does, so soon after Ta tTovatra, must mean “what follows.” It is 
hard to say what Ficinus read; his translation of yp)... 76d¢ 
is: “sed ea quoque narranda quae legislator adversus diceret.”) 

b 2. radw ppdfer repeats the notion of éravadapPBdvew. What 
follows is, in effect, a “repetition” of what we read at p. 739 
about the degrees by which a state may fall off from perfection. 
What is here the model is (as Ritter says, p. 154), what was spoken 
of above as the devtepa 7oAus. 

b4f The subject of due£épxeras is 7d viv Aeyopevov—see above 
on 727b2; Burnet therefore does well to reject the comma after 
Aeyopevov. (Winckelmann would read rdv for 75 ; but no “man” 
has so far been mentioned.) 

b 5. ev exdoros tov peAAbvTwv eoec Oar: i.e. “ whenever there 
is contemplated any future course or performance.” 

b 6. O has here the correct 7dd¢ as against the rovde of A, L 
and O?; cp. below 967d 1 where also O preserves the right reading. 

b8. @: mase, (Ast would like to read wy for 7 inc 1, and take @ 
as neut.) 

c2. tov Aor: i.e. “among possibilities ””—what are left over 
after impossibilities haye been “ruled out.” 

c3. cvyyeveotatov . . . mpdtrewv, “is most akin to what it 
is good to do”—i.e. to the perfect institutions of the ‘‘ pattern.” 

c4. For dvapynxavacda cf. Rep. 518d. 

c5. rédos . . . BovaAjoe: ie. “to make his rapdderypa as 
perfect as his heart could wish.” Not only must the colonists’ 
representative (ie. Cleinias) do his utmost to carry all that is 
practicable in the pattern into effect, but, before deciding what is 
practicable or not, he must let the lawgiver (ie. the Athenian) 
finish his description of the “best possible.” 

7. tay cipnyevwv (which depends on 671), and ris vopoberias 
(which depends on 7/) both describe the lawgiver’s proposals as 
conveyed in the rapddeaypa, and cvpdéper and rpdcaytes (eo!) 
are used absolutely. (Ficinus, and apparently Wagner, translate 
ths vopwolecias as if it were a dative governed by mpécavtes: 
“ guidve ferendis legibus adversetur ”—“ und was der Gesetzgebung 
Feindseliges angefiihrt worden.”) 

¢8. dpodoyotpevoy aitd airq: this refers to cvpdéeper. An 
instance of inconsistency would be the placing the city in the 
middle of the country, when there was a manifestly better site for 
it elsewhere, “Self-consistency ” is also the subject of the follow- 

ing passage about numerical arrangements. 
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d 3-e 3. I think the key to the explanation of this very difficult 
passage is to be found in Stallbaum’s suggestion that tor’ avro 
in d3 is 7d 6podoyotpevov airs atrp—or rather “the need for 
self-consistency ” ; but he did not follow out this idea far enough. He 
stopped at the word revraxwrytAiwv, whereas the reference to this 
self-consistency is not made clear until we get to the words euperpa, 
and dAAjAows cippova, ate2. The main part of the sentence I 
take to be this: apoOvupynréov idety tiva tpdrov mavra Tatra 
evpetpa kat GAAjAows Tippwva Sei Tdv vopov TarTEW.  TdvTa 
tavrTa “resumes” 7d dwédexa pépn Kal Ta TotToIs cvverdpeva 
(including the pétpa etc.)—d6ev ... orafud being, as Burnet 
marks it, a parenthesis——I believe that for the MS. rhv dd€av 
THs we ought to read rhs Sogdons—perd would then mean “in 
conjunction with” instead of “in sequence to.”—d7jAov I take to 
agree with tporov.—avrot, if genuine, must be the adverb (as in 
ev0as abrov, kat’ oikovs adtov), but I prefer to accept Stall- 
baum’s suggestion that it is a mistake for ad, We may translate : 
“That very self-consistency we must now do our best to consider 
in conjunction with the proposed division of the state into twelve 
parts, inquiring in what conspicuous way the twelve parts, which 
in their turn admit of being divided in very many ways,— 
these and their immediate subdivisions, and those which spring 
from them, until we get down to the 5040 individual citizens— 
and such divisions will give you your ¢parpias, your Sfyou, and 
your k@pa1, and besides these, your military divisions,’ whether 
for battle or the march, yes, and your money-values and your 
measures, whether of solids, liquids, or weights—how all these, I 
say, are so to be fixed by law as to harmonize with and to fit in 
with each other.” 

Hermann proposes a very ingenious emendation of SijAov &y), 
ie, dueAciy Se? ; and upon this Wagner founds a still more ingenious 
explanation, which some may prefer to that given above. It is 
that the original text ran: 7d tiva tpdrov Stedety Set ra SddeKa 
pépyn. SiAov 52) Kata pépy Tov évTds KTA., and that, owing to 
the similarity of the two clauses, dueAety . . . épn was accidentally 
omitted. (He does not explain how xara then became Ta dadexa.) 
He then takes rAcioras as a true superlative: “clearly you will 
split them up into the: parts which have the greatest number of 
divisions ”—he accepts Ast’s adrdv for adrot—This explanation 
is more natural (than that given above) so far, but it does not 
accommodate itself so well to what follows.—As to mAeiorras 
dvavopds in d5, 420 (;4, of 5040) is divisible by 1, 2; 3, 4, 
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5, 6, 7, 10, 12, 14, 15,:20, and 21, to say nothing of larger 
numbers. 

a7. pparpias kai Sijpovs kal xdépas: the first, as in Athens, 
would be a personal division, founded on blood-relationship ; the 
last two are local ones. Herm. De vest., in commenting on the 
adoption of these familiar terms, reminds us that Aristotle, Poet. 
1448 a 35, says that «wp is the Spartan word for what the 
Athenians called djy0s. On this passage of Ar. Bywater quotes 
Isocr, 149 a SeAdpevor tHv pev TOAW KaTA Kopas, THY S& XOpav 
kara Sjuovs, This does not seem to have been Plato’s idea, for 
helow at 848 ¢ the dWdexa Kapa are evidently in the country. 

el. A* made a bad suggestion in changing aywyds to dyavas. 
Cp. 819 ¢4 eis re tas TOv oTpatorédwv Takers Kal dywyds. The 
arrangement of an army on the march differs from the battle order. 

e3. O? makes a natural but quite unnecessary suggestion that 
for vouov we ought to read vopoberny. 


e4. deicavra follows the construction noticed above on 643 a 6, 


and 688 e 5, of the acc. of the agent after a verbal adj. in -réov.— 
ti ddfarav av yiyverOar cpixpoAoyiay, “what might appear 
to be a peddling minuteness.” 

e6. The standardizing of the parts of machinery, due largely 
to Sir Joseph Whitworth, has conferred incalculable benefits on 
modern mechanical engineering. (We want a world-lawgiver 
to-day, to ordain a metric system on a duodecimal basis.)—xal kouv@ 
oy vopioavra: advantage is taken of the fact that detcavta 
has preceded, and the construction is continued; but the con- 
nexion with the main verb (foyréa eor/) is not the same. In 
translating we must begin afresh, as Ficinus does—‘ Ht com- 
muni ratione censeat, etc.”—Schanz would slightly mitigate the 
dvakoXovGov by omitting ravra in e 5. 
74742. doa ev éavrois: ie. pure arithmetic; doa év piece 
kat év Babeor: plane and solid geometry. Then follow. the 
numerical aspects of the sciences of harmony and kinetics. 

a5. mpds tatra ravra BA@lavra: i.e. in view of this general 
applicability (mpds ravta xpyoipovs a1) the lawgiver must insist 
on the importance of this standardizing (ovvrdfews). The reason 
is that men’s minds will be accustomed to think of each number 
as having certain relations to other numbers. 

b1ff. “For home life, for public life, for all kinds of arts and 
crafts, the most efficacious branch of education is mathematics. 
But the great point is that it wakes up the sleepy and stupid 
nature, and makes it quick, and mindful, and shrewd; the 
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improvement upon its original self is miraculous.” For the use- 
fulness and intellectual effect of mathematics cf. below 819¢6 
Kal TdVTWOS XpHTWWTEpOS adTOVS adTols Kal eypyyopoTas padXov 
tovs avOpdrous drepydterat. Cp. also Rep. 522¢, 525¢, and 
526 a 8, 

b5. The use of rapa is much the same as above at 693b1 ri 
Tapa Tatra eer mpatrew adAXo, and grows out of the meaning 
im comparison with which is often found in map dAAnAa, eg. 
Rep. 435 a; cp. above 729e4. (Wagner translates: “indem er, 
vermogen dieser goéttlichen Kunst, gegen seine Natur Fortschritte 
macht.”) 

b6. dAXors is almost our “ further.” 

b7. Tis: our “ you.” 

b8. adra is, of course, mathematical proficiency. 

C2. tiv Kadovpevny av Tis Tavoupyiav avTt copias arepyacrd- 
pevos AdBo1, “ you would find, to your surprise, that you had made 
a regular rogue of him, instead of a philosopher.” ti)v kaAovpevyy 
= “regular,” “ professional.” 

c5. dAAwyv, as at. b6, denotes the rest of the habits and 
influences (besides mathematics) which mould the dispositions of 
these unpopular Semites. Cp. Rep. 436a 1rd diAoypyparov 6 
rept tovs Te Poivixas elvar Kat Tovs Kata Alyurrov hain Tis av 
OvX HKIOTA, 

C6. ktnpdtov aveAevPepias is put for Prroxpnyatias—“ owing 
to the debasing effect of the rest of their pursuits, and of their 
wealth.” (The Egyptians got no further in their “ geometry’ 
after they had learnt enough to make practical land-surveyors. 
It was the “free” spirit of the Greek which built mathematical 
science on this foundation.) 

c7. Without av this sentence would mean “ whether it was a 
bad lawgiver who did it”; the dy makes it “ whether it might 
have been a bad lawgiver who did it . . .” (Steph. would change 
the dv to at, Ast would read é£epydoairo for eEnpydoaro, Stallb. 
confines the force of av to yevépevos, Schanz changes it to 67.) 

dl. cite kal diois GAAH Tis Tovatty, “ or even some natural 
influence of such a tendency apart from these.” One such possible 
influence, as he proceeds to say, is that of locality. 

d3. The ovx, which Ast would reject, is established by all 
MSS., and by those of Galen and Stobaeus. Stallb. rightly 
defends it as the same negative which is put in after drapvetoOan, 
and cites similar negatives at Prot. 350d and Philebus 26d, where 
they are inserted after ws od« dpOas wpmoArAdynoa, and ovdK 
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edvokoXaivoper respectively. Here pnd... ids AavOavérw = 
“Jet us not be so forgetful as to imagine that...”  (Schanz 
follows Ast in deleting ov« ; other proposals are to read éo(kacww 
(Dibner) or refvixacrv (Haupt) for ovd« eioiv.) 

d6. All editors adopt Ruhnken’s 6.’ eiAjoess for the MS. 
SterAjoets, though such a word as the latter would be quite 
natural here with ravro/as understood.—evaioror: there is no need 
to alter this word, nor is Stallb. right in assigning a sinister 
meaning to it. The «ai in all three cases is or. Different 
neighbourhoods, Plato says, produce dpeivovs Kai yeipovs—some 
good men, some bad ; and the lawgiver must recognize this. He 
then explains how the effect is produced: differences in the pre- 
yailing winds, and in the amount of sunshine are either prejudicial 
or the reverse (so Wagner), just as the drinking-water and the crops 
impart benefits or evils (4peivw Kal xeipw) to souls as well at bodies. 

a7. Stobaeus’s 8¢ aiirijv—so Ast conjectured—for which Galen 
has simply 6a (so Schanz), is much more natural than the MS. 
61a. ravrnv.—avadidotcay is transitive. (Fic. makes it intrans.) 

el. For-the 6¢€ after od povov cf. above, 667 a 1. 

e3. For rémot ydpas cp. 760 ¢ 7. 

e4. Oeia eximvoww: cf. below, 811¢9, and Rep. 499 ¢ 1.—The 
notion in dayzovwv Aj€es is the same that we met at 745d 8, 
where we read of the «A‘jpor of the Gods.—The special salubrity 
of certain districts is so marked, as only to be explained, he says, 
by some supernatural agency. Cp. Eur. Med. 824 ff—For the 
tous of O and L, A has an inexplicable trois; the scribe’s eye 
must have strayed to a neighbouring ofs. 

e5. ois—for which Ast would read ots—goes with rifeévac 
Tovs vopous. He will make his laws to fit these special local con- 
ditions. 

e8. A strongly marked explanatory asyndeton (7putov tperréor). 


BOOK VI 


751 a4. dvo cid: we were told above at 735a 5 that two main 
divisions of statecraft are (1) the appointment of the executive, 
and (2) the giving of laws. Here the first of these two divisions 
is subdivided into (a) the selection of those who are fittest to be 
magistrates, and (6) the apportioning, among the various offices, 
of the laws which have to be administered——A and O! have 
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ytyvopevov. Like the trois in all MSS. at d1, the mistake was 
due to a careless assimilation to a neighbouring word. L has 
yryvopeva, 

b5-c2. The main idea of this difficult paragraph is: “ the 
sharper the instrument, the more dangerous it is in imefficient 
hands.” The main difficulty lies in the infinitive clause rod . . . 
vopows, which depends on ovdev rA€ov av cvpBaivor. The con- 
text shows, I think, conclusively that Plato’s general meaning is: 
“no advantage can spring from a well-equipped city’s well-made 
laws, if it appoints incapable magistrates to administer them.” 
The construction is hard to grasp, but I do not think it is 
improved if with Steph. we change tov to é€k Tov, or with 
Schramm (who is followed by Hermann, Wagner, and Schanz), 
we change Tov into rp. We may say, I think, that the gen. tov 
eriatnoat is “ prospectively” or “ proleptically” attracted by 
teOevrwv. Riddell (Dig. § 27) calls it “a genitive placed at the 
beginning of a construction, for the sake of premising mention of it, 
without any grammatical justification of the gen.’—A minor diffi- 
culty arises in connexion with the gen. abs. clause peydAov . . . 
épyov. Wagner translates “inasmuch as” (da),—Jowett, and 
probably the Latin translators, by “although . . . lawgiving is a hard 
task,” or “an important matter.” I think the former is prefer- 
able to the latter, but- that, though the syntax would allow 
either, and péya épyov is often thus used, the hint of the ef 
Taperkevacpevnv and the emphatic position of peydAov entitle 
us to translate: “where the product of lawgiving is an elaborate 
one”—the tov belonging to €pyov being left out for rhythm’s 
sake. For peya épyov in the sense of “ grand achievement” cp. 
Symp. 178d. I would translate the whole clause: “ that, where 
your code of laws is an elaborate one, what follows if a well- 
equipped state sets inefficient officers to administer its well-made 
laws is this: not only does it reap no benefit from their excellence, 
and become a laughing-stock to the world, but you may be pretty 
sure («xed6v) that states in such a condition would find such laws 
particularly dangerous and injurious.” (Heindorf’s idea, which 
Ast adopts, that apyas émurndefovs €xew has fallen out before 
<éx> tov is sufficiently refuted by Hermann in his critical note. 
The whole passage is unintelligible if we do not grasp the fact 
that voupobecia and dipXav kaTaoTacis are two quite distinct Pees. 
—F.H.D. suggests | that «6 reBévrwv is a “ gloss.”) 

c4. I think rotro refers back, and means “the danger of having 
incapable magistrates appointed.” 
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c6. Bdocavov .. . eivar Sedwxdras: further references to the 
(Athenian) doxijmacta occur at 754d 1 and 755d 6. 

e8. The correction of A’s adtovs to ad rods was made in some 
MSS., and in all the printed editions—The periphrastic efvac 
dedmxdras is peculiar. 

c9. Ast suggested that te isa mistake for Se~ Schanz held 
that reOpapOar and re ought both to be rejected; but, though 
there is some tautology in reOpdpOas reradevpéevors, it is awkward 
to suppose the «/vac from c8 to be supplied in thought with 
meraidevpévovs. Hermann and Burnet think it better, with 
Stallbaum, to bracket only re. It is hard to believe that anyone 
deliberately inserted the re: it must be due to careless writing ; 
either the scribe’s eye was caught by the re in the next line, or he 
unconsciously repeated the first syllable of retpdd@ar, which came 
after another -@a.. (Ficinus’s “esse educatos” gives some support 
to Schanz’s view.)—év 70ec. vopwv: cp. 625a5 ere de év 
Towvros yer. TéOpadbe vopixois ot te kal 6d5e. Good laws 
breed good characters and habits of mind in those who live under 
them. 

dil. For the MS. rovs see above on a4.—xpivew Kal aro- 
kpivew: the usual chiasmus. The latter verb is used in the same 
sense at 961 b6. 

a3. ratvra S¢ is adverbial, and seems here to have the meaning 
“but in this case” ; cp. 873 3. 

a7 ff d\Ad yap... paivorro: in other words ‘‘ what we began 
in a speculative, imaginative vein, has turned into reality, and we 
have now gone too far to retreat; your state we must found, under 
whatever disadvantages. Even the imagination too has claims, 
I don’t like to leave my fancy picture unfinished.’—The omission 
of the gaciv in the MSS. was probably due to its similarity to the 
last two syllables of the preceding word ; it was recovered from a 
scholiast’s quotation of this passage in his commentary on Crat. 
421d. 

el. pév dy: “per balances dé (after éyw), and should not be 
taken with 5 in the ordinary sense of the collocation pev 6%.” 
Adam on pév 67) in a similar passage at Rep. 556 b. 

al. xara tiv wapotocay ypiv Ta viv prdodoyiav: cp. 
above on 712a4, b2, 736b6. Most translators take pvbodAoyia 
to mean conversation (Ficinus, Schneider, Wagner, and L. & S. 
s.v.), but it is clear that the Ath, regards his function to be that of 
providing the ideal to which the actual is to conform as far as may 
be. His proposal when the conversation began, and as it developed, 
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was to draw a picture of a perfect polity. At first it was all 
“ make-believe” and the make-believe is not all to be given up, 
even now. 

a3. tAavipevos . . . paivorro, “if it went about the world 
without a head, it would look hideous.” For the metaphor ep. 
Gorg. 505 d, Phaedr. 264 c, Phil. 66 d, Tim. 69 b. The scribe of 
A did not understand this passage ; he put a stop after rAavapevos 
and left out the ydép which we owe to L and O. They also 
preserve the reading xataAirouut, which A? altered to kataAciroum. 
After the av with rAavépevos and the ay in the preceding line it 
is natural that the av with ¢atvorto should be omitted. Ast (who 
conjectures dv dmavra) adds it, and so Cod. Voss. Heindorf’s 
aravt. for aravry is not lightly to be rejected, but mAavdpevos 
seems to want an amplification more than daivorro. Herm. would 
reject adrdvrp. 

a6. ov povov ye adda: for the ellipse Stallb, eps. Phil. 23, 
Phaedo 107 b. 

a8. The repetition of this reservation (cp. above 739e5 and 
632 .e7), coupled with a reference to the author’s age, is a pathetic 
indication of his fears that he might not live to complete his task 
satisfactorily. 

b2 ff érdpuevor xtA., “with his help we will not forget.” 
“What?” “What a bold stroke our present attempt at state- 
founding will prove.” ; 

b7. wept ti BAerwov .. . adrd cipnxas ; “on what subject are 
you thinking in saying so?” and the ws in the answer depends on 
a supplied BAérwyv : “(I am thinking) how, ete.” Kat rot paduorra 
(BAerwv) is “and why do you say so?” Stephanus’s rpés for repi 
amounts to saying the same thing twice, for rpds ri is here just the 
same as tof; Badham’s transposition of kat zroé to the place before 
BAerwv (which Schanz adopts) would make it less clear that 
BXérwy has to be supplied in thought with the following as. The 
two questions are answered chiastically: “‘I say we are venture- 
some because our future citizens will find our laws new and strange, 
and what I am afraid of is that they will reject them.” 

b10. drws défovraé wore, “in the hope that they will manage 
to accept.” 

clff. As explained above (751c¢8 ff.) no elector can choose 
magistrates properly who is not imbued with the spirit of the laws 
they will have to administer. Manifestly this will not be the case 
with the new colonists. .There must be an interregnum to allow a 
generation to grow up who have acquired familiarity with the new 
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laws. Thus leavened—thus raidaywynGeioa, as Plato says—the 
‘community may be trusted to elect its magistrates—For the MS, 
apoodefac Gas the Louvain edition (of 1531) was the first to sub- 
stitute the future. Schneider, Stallb. and the Ziir. edd. retain the 
MS. reading, Stallb. defending it by a comparison of Phaedo 67 b 9, 
where xrjcacGax follows édmris (€or). Madvig would read y’ ay 
for ye. 

c2. «i d€ peivarpev ros, “but if we could manage to survive.”— 
Madvig’s emendation of petvarpev to petverav, which Schanz adopts 
(so too F.H.D.), would simplify the construction, but is not necessary. 

c3. waides is predicative, “from childhood” (Jowett).—The 
ovv- in ovvtpadevtes and cvv7yGes yevouevoe couples the two 
expressions so closely that the txavds is felt to qualify them both. 

c4. ty réAee wdoy: it is difficult to decide whether this (as a 
possessive dative) goes closely with apya:perwv, or with Kovwvwv%- 
geiay, ic. whether it means “in the election of the whole list 
of state functionaries,” or “share with the whole state.” I incline 
to the former view. 

C6. cimep Twi tpdrw Kal pnyavy ylyvouto opOds: this (like 
the zws in c 2) suggests that the temporary arrangement for the 
administration would have to be very carefully devised. 

c7. By tov tore wapdvtu xpdvov is meant the period of the 
interregnum—the rorovrov xpédvov of c 2. 

c8. For the use of rasdaywynGeioay cp. above 641b1 and 3 
cvpmociov de opOds raidaywynfevros, and madds Eevds 7) Kal 
Xopod mradaywynGevtos Kata tpdrov evds. It answers to our 
phrase “to go in leading-strings.” 

4. pi) povoy adooweacGa rept tis ydépas: some emphasis 
should be laid on ypas—which all translators but Wagner 
ignore; “ought not to restrict themselves to bare ceremonial 
relations with the land (which your colony is occupying)”—the soil 
Le. as contrasted with the human element in the settlement. 

a5 and 7. L has iv viv karouxifere, A and O? av viv 
katoukiferat, which A® corrected by changing jv to 7, and O? by 
changing -ra. to -re. Those who follow A? (Stallb., Schneider, 
Giirr., Hermann, Wagner, and Schanz) hold that the wporov 
WedSos was the careless addition of v to 7, due ‘to the following 
vov; those who follow 0? (Ficinus, the early edd. up to Ast, and 
Burnet) hold it to have been a case of the common mistake of ar 
fore. (Stallb. says one of the Flor. MSS. has 7) . . . Karocxifere.) 
The testimony of L seems to me to settle that matter in O”s and 
the vulgate’s favour.—But this reading does not go well with 
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Hermann’s iotéow for the MS. orédow in d7. The subject to 
katoukifere is not “you and Megillus,” for there is no reason to 
regard them apart from the trio, but “you Cretans,” or “you 
Cnossians,” and, as Cleinias is a Cnossian (ep. 702 ¢ 4), you must 
be supplied as the subject of ériyeAnOjvar. But the subject of 
iatoow must be they, ie. the Cnossians. A still more decisive 
reason against iotwov is that the Ath. does not explain until the 
following paragraph who is to appoint the magistrates. It is only 
then that we find that the appointment is to be made by the 
Cnossians alone. Cp. 754c¢. 

d6. tas mpdéras dpxds: this ace, which furnishes the main 
support of Herm.’s conjecture iordow, is intelligible, I think, 
with ordow. The construction whereby what should be the 
subj. of a dependent sentence is put in the acc, is a sterotyped 
one, something resembling the ace. c. inf. Cp. Aristoph. Nub. 1148 
Kat por Tov vidv ef peudOnke Tdv Adyov exeivoy eid’, and 1115 
Tovs KpiTas ad Kepdavotow . . . BovAdper® yyeis ppdoar, where 
Blaydes unnecessarily conjectures tots kpitais.—Along with this 
question we may consider the reading in e1 where A has avpuyv, 
and Land O dy siv—and so A2—and the vulgate is 8 dy apiv. 
av has no place here, and Steph. (followed by Ast and Wagner) 
changed it to at, while Herm. (followed by Schanz and Burnet) 
discards it, supposing it to have arisen from a mistaken reading 
of 5. I would suggest that av pty is almost as likely to be a 
mistake for 8’ tyiv as for & aiv, and that the former would suit 
the context better. 

a7. ras dAXas must be supposed to be under the government 
of an atpeio bau, : 

el. xai, ‘“‘merely.”—vopodiAakas: for the functions of the 
Athenian officers of this title cp. Grote, Hist. of Greece, vol. v. (ch. 
xlvi.) p. 226f. One of their chief duties seems to have been to. 
keep the ordinary magistrates “up to the mark.” Ritter com- 
pares Epist. viii. 356d where it is proposed to give to thirty-five 
vopoptAakes the decision of war or peace, and of sentences of 
death and exile. Above at 671d, as R. says, it is not an official 
title, but a general description of men who enforce particular laws. 
(The following passage from p. 161 of Lord Acton’s Lectwres on the 
French Revolution describes a similar constitutional device to that 
of Plato’s vouopiAakes: “He” (the Abbé Sieyés) “ mitigated 
democracy by another remarkable device. The Americans have 
made the guardians of the law into watchers on the lawgiver, 
giving to the judiciary power to preserve the Constitution against 
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the legislature. Sieyts invented a special body of men for the 
purpose, calling them the Constitutional Jury, and including not 
judges, for he suspected those who had administered the ancient 
law of France, but the dite of veteran politicians.”) . Wagner well 
reminds us, in this connexion, of the use of the term dvAakes in 
the Republic—first introduced there at 374e. The dvAaxes 
mavreXeis of 414b, and the réAcou pvAakes of 428d correspond 
to the vopodvAakes of the Laws. 

e5. tov toAAGv TOewv : a reminiscence of éxaTdpuoAts, the 
Homeric epithet of Kpyr7. 

e8. Ficinus confirms Steph.’s éroixnodvrwy for the MS. 
eroxnodvtwv, for he translates tov ddixopévwv by “qui 
convenere,” and toy ex. by “qui habitabunt.” I think we should 
follow him. 

75323. Schanz may be right in thinking 77 a mistake for 
Tit, especially as in A the « of ty is in an erasure ; still, Ty per. 
Suv. might well mean “by means of the power which they are 
entitled to exercise.” 

a6. exowwwvnodryny: for the termination see above on 705 d 5. 

aT. péya ppovovow: in saying that the enterprise was 
“beneath the dignity” of Athens and Sparta, the Athenian may 
well have meant to hint that the interference of two such great 
powers would be dangerous to the independence of the new state, 
to say nothing of the possible want of harmony between them. 

aQf. kai rots... Aeydpeva, “and this' remark applies 
equally to the other founders, as do the proposals just made about 
yourself,” i.e. the nine other Cnossians, mentioned above at 702 
c 5, are also to be induced to become citizens of the new state. 
It is a question whether we ought not to put a comma after éyxeu. 
Serranus, Schneider and Stallb. are right in taking oix.otais to 
mean conditoribus. Ficinus and other translators take it to mean 
simple “colonists.” The mistake of Aéyouev for Aeydpeva seems 
to have originated with Ald. No MS. has it, and Ficinus 
translates the true reading. 

bi. Both A and O seem to have copied from a text which had 
pev vov instead of pev otv, but both corrected the error early. 

b2. cipyjoOw (cp. 814 d 8) is equivalent to our “so much 
for...” The question how the “interregnum” vopoptAakes are 
to. be elected is re-opened below at d 7. But he considers it 
important to give details of the normal election proceedings first. 

b6. év tais oetépars aitav ris HAckias Suvdpeow, “while 
their ages permitted,” ie. the electors are to be all who are serving 
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(6rdw t.Odvras), and all who have served (rod€pov Kexor-vwvjKwo tv), 
as long as their age allowed it. Clearly it would not be intended 
to deprive the veterans of a vote after their retirement. 

b 7. Inasmuch as xowwvotvtwy is equivalent to det Kor- 
veveiv, wovetrGar and the following infinitives are felt to be 
dependent on a preceding Se?; with peperw at d 4 he returns to 
the imperative. Cp. below 755 d 5. 

c2. Bwpdv: Stallb. refers to Plut. Them. ch. 17 and Pericles 
ch. 32 for instances of votes being placed on an altar. A corrupt 
vote would thus be sacrilegious. 

c 4. kata Taira odtws: the otrws is used as in 4AnOds obtws. 

c 5. drirep . . . yeypappévov: i.e. if any citizen took objection 
to any of the names proposed, he might submit it to publicly 
delivered magisterial decision. Any names to which such 
objections were sustained would be dmoxpiBevra. 

c7. pay €Aattov tpidKkovta jpepov: I think this does not 
mean “for a period of not less than thirty days,” as most trans- 
lators take it—but ‘‘within as much as thirty days.” He is to 
have full thirty days during which he may make his objection.— 
Kpilevta ev mpdrows means the same as the subsequent mpo- 
xpiOevras at d 3, and the xpifévra implies either that the names 
have not been objected to, or that the objection has not been 
sustained. There is naturally no power of objection at the two 
later stages of the election. 

d1. ¢dépew is used as at 756 c 2—déepew evevpxovta Bovdevtds 
—here in the sense of “vote for,” there in that of “ elect by voting.” 

d 4. &k rdv éxatév goes with dv av BovAnras, not with 6 
BovAn Geis (as Zeller). 

d 5. dua ropiwv ropevopevos: this further religious sanction 
makes the third and definite vote a still more solemn ceremony. 
Stallb. well cites Dem. Contra Aristocr. p. 642 ovde rdv TYXOVTA 
Tw dpkov TovTov moore GAN... oTas exl TOV Topiwy Kdmrpouv 
Kal Kptov Kal Tavpov. P 

d 6. The subject of drodnvavruv is ot dpxovres which we may 
supply from the rods apxovras at c¢ 8 which is the subject of the 
infinitives Setar at ¢ 8 and d 3.—Zeller not only makes the “semi- 
final” hundred elect the thirty-seven (from among themselves), but 
preside at the election as well; i. he makes them the subject of 
aropyvevtwv. Ficinus goes further and makes the thirty-seven 
the subject of aaropnvavrwv ; ie. he makes them return themselves. 
It is the absence, in a brand-new state, of proper presiding and 
returning officers which necessitates the arrangements now to be 
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deseribed at d 7—754d4. drodnvavrwv is “appoint,” cp. 767 b 3; 
not, as Jowett, “proclaim.” kpivayres here (as Ritter says) = doxipd- 
gwavtes; cp. below 755 d 6. 

a7. tives ody: the description given above applies to normal 
elections in the adult state. But “in our state”’—)piv ev 77 toAer— 
which is just beginning, there are no dpyxovres who can “ publish ” 
names, and of whom it can be said xpivavtes dropyvavTwv apxovras. 
Some special provision therefore must be made of presiding 
magistrates for the first election of vopodiAakes. 

e1. doxipaciov: Ritter aptly cites Deinarchus, Contra Aristog. 
§ 17, where the questions supposed to be asked at a doxipacia are: 
“Is he a good son? Has he done his military duty? Can he 
show any monuments to his ancestors?” (reading 7pia) “Does he 
pay his taxes?” The presiding magistrates’ inquisition however 
would hardly extend, as Ritter thinks, to such questions of 
personal suitability for office as are described above at 689 ¢ d. 

e 2. For zpdrov ottw ep. above on ¢ 4. 

e 4. mpds tacdv Tov dpxov: these words present great diffi- 
culty. Ficinus translates them ex omnibus magistratibus. But as 
yet there are* no magistrates in the newly formed state. That is 
the cause of the difficulty in question. Ast, the Ziirich edd., 
Wagner and Hermann adopt Cornarius’s emendation of pds to 
mpo. The words will then mean “before a single magistrate has 
been elected.” This gives a satisfactory sense, but it is hard to 
see how the easy wp could have been changed into the difficult 
mpos. Schneider's ingeniqus tpootacdv Tov apxov (“under the 
presidency of the (proper) magistrates)” is palaeographically more 
likely, but does not give nearly so satisfactory a sense as mpd 
macav tov dpxov. Stallbaum keeps zpos rac@v Tov apxor, 
translating “von Seiten aller Behérden.” I am inclined to keep 
the MS. wpés and translate “of all conceivable authorities there 

are none to be produced.” (F.H.D. would follow the majority 

of edd. in reading +pé.)—Badham’s rewritten sentence, as so often 
in his case, while making excellent sense, does not fit in with the 
larger context. The following Se? pay apds yé rus implies 
not a preceding Ma we must have,” but a “we haven't.” All 
Bdh, gives us is dvdyKn piv eivat TWAS, oltives elev av Tpo 
Tac av TOV apxov yeyovores (deleto ovK éort). —For ovk éorw ... 
oitwes cp. Minos 320 a 2 ovk ori oitwes amEeXOVT ML oupmoriwy. 

e6. I think Naber is right in rejecting the words év rais 
Tapoystars as a marginal comment. They are in an awkward 
position in the sentence. 
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e8. 70 8: best taken, as eg. at 642 a, adverbially, “ whereas.” 

754a1. aitd: ie. 7d dp£aoGo, or tiv apxjv. The two 
stages are distinct, as in the previous statement: “not only is 
any beginning,” he says, “more than half the business, but a good 
beginning is beyond praise.” Our “well begun is half done” 
modifies this in two directions. Cp. below 775e2. 

a6. Ast tells us to take cizeiv with evrop@ (and consequently 
mAijv as a preposition, and rpos 7d rapdv closely with dvayKaiov 
kal ovpéepovtos), and Ast (Lea.) and L. & S. sv. quote Phaedr. 
235a, as if it were evropov roAXG déyeuv instead of evropay Tob 
7roXXG A€Eyerv, in support of such a construction. It seems better, 
with Steph., to take +Ajv as a conjunction, and eizetv as dependent 
on dvayKkatov kal cvppepovtos—évos being governed by evropé. 
(The decision between the two grammatical views is so difficult 
that it is not surprising that Steph. forbears, as he says, to mark 
his own view by the punctuation.) 

bl. roAAal . . . ai is something like the conversational 
English “a good few.” It is hard to say whether roAXdxis goes 
closely with éviat, or generally with the verbs of the sentence. 
Ficinus’s simple multas ignores woAAdkis eviar altogether.—A 
came to grief both with karouxicPeoay and Katoikirdoats, writ- 
ing first karouxioéwy, then katocxirbévrwv for the former, and first 
katowdoas and then xatownodoas for the latter; L and 0? 
wrote the former correctly, L and O have katrouxnodoats for the 
latter. 

b3. viv pay ev T@ rapdvre: the sentence thus begun is never 
finished ; @ 5) . . . yeyovdra at b7 ff. is a substitute for its con- 
clusion; in other words @ 6) viv “resumes” vov pay ev Tw 
Tapovrt. 

b4. ev ye tH wapovon raidias dropia, “while the helplessness 
of childhood lasts.” I have followed Burnet in reading racdéas. 
Even if the MS. reading zawdecas be retained, it must still mean 
childhood (not, as Jowett, “while he is in want of education”). As 
to the form of the word cp. Schneider on Rep. 537 ¢1 and below, 
808e2 and 864d 5. 

b6. dvayxatovs is the emphatic word, “finds allies solely 
among his own connexions.” Ficinus’s “ad suos semper refugiens 
in his solis praesidium reperit” suggests that possibly oixe(ous was 
a marginal interpretation of dvaykacous. 

b7. é: ie. the mutual affection natural between young children 
and their parents, and the sense of dependence on the latter felt 
by the former.—Kvwoious dca riyv éeripeAccav, “erga euratores eius 
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Gnosios” (Fic.). dud +. er. does not (as Jowett) give the ground 
for the assertion ; it is rather “thanks to their care.” 

el. imdpyew Eroipws yeyovdta: for éroipws where we should 
have expected the adj. cp. 880 b 1. 

¢2. 6) L and O°, and so Burnet; for this Schneider adopts 
the ye of A and O; all other editors give the de of the early 
printed texts. Ficinus’s igitur justifies Burnet’s choice. 

c4. The construction from zpoweAopévovs to exarov dvdpov is 
conversational—almost slipshod.—As this is a repetition of xpjvar 
-.. TavTnv at 752e4 ff, we are bound to take xow7 to mean 
“in conjunction with the colonists,” for there we read xowy peta 
Tov ad. eis t.0. T. In other words zpoced. TGv eis t. dz. aduko- 
pévov explains xovvy, and is a loose equivalent for peta trav ad. 
KTX. at 752e5. (Steph. takes xovvy closely with tpoceAopeévovs, 
placing the comma before it, instead of after.) 

c8. The ovy- in the verb marks the contrast with ve state 

of things described in d2 ff. Before, and during, the election the 
100 Cnossians and the 100 colonists act together. As soon as the 
colony’s magistrates are duly appointed, the alliance ceases. 

d4. rov €.x.7.: for the partitive genitive as the predicate of 
eivar or yiyver Oat Ast cps. 762 e9, 948b1 (6 Tod peylorov Tuyp- 
patos), 950e2, 951¢7. 

d5. eri roiode: a little more than “for the following 
purposes” ; éié has the notion of presiding over a certain province, 
as in the phrase tovs émt Tots Tpdy parww évras in Dem. Phil. iii. 
110. 22. 

a7. Gv, for év ofs, is not too “strong” an attraction for the 
conversational style of the present passage.—azo-, “duly.”—rois 
dpxover too is rather loose for “for the (proper) magistrates to 
keep” 3 cp. above 745a6 a de KTHOUS xXwpis ToD KAjpov ... ev 
TO pavep yeypipOw rapa pddaguw d&pxouvorv. 

a8. rAqv Krr.: the full construction would be év @ av 
droypayy 6 péyurtov Tipnpa exov TO TAHOOS THs abrod ovotas 
ahiyy terTépwv pvdv. No man of the highest class would be held 
guilty of a misdemeanour if he had only understated his property 
by about £20. (Interpreters from Ficinus to Ast were content 
to hold Plato to have meant that the property of a man of the 
highest class was four minae; and that, as Hermann remarks 
(De vest. note 137), though a man of the highest class is said at 
948 b 1 to be liable to a fine of twelve minae for a single offence.) 
In keeping with the loose style of this whole passage is the 
careless arrangement of subject matter, involving a repetition (as 
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Ritter points out) of much that we have had before in Bk. V. at 
pp. 744de, 745a. (Schanz accepts Badham’s suggestion that 
there is a lacuna after aroypdily.) 

e 4. zpos TovTw dé xTX.: a comparison of 745a shows us that, 

besides the confiscation of the offending sum, an equal sum was to 

be produced by the offender, half of which was to go to the 
informer, and half to Religion. 

e8. For ev of the tribunal cp. 784d 2 év dixaorrnpin and Gorg. 
464d (ei d€0t) év maul Starywviver Oar. 

755a1. At the mention of rov KowwOv krynpdtwv and diavops) 
an Athenian citizen would think eg. of the rents of the state 
silver mines, and of the diwPeAia. 

a2. tod KAyjpov is not governed by zAjv, but by the notion 
“ nossessed of” to be supplied from aorpos ; after each distribution 
he is to be left possessed only of his original lot. 

a7 ff. I believe that ¢@dopuqxovra should be rejected, as also the 
(after a 4) quite unnecessary and very awkwardly expressed payKére 

. SiavonOjtw. With imepBds we must from a5 and 6 
supply wevtjKxovra, This provides a natural explanation for the 
apparently tautological wAéov trepBds; the rAéov is more than 
ten years.—kaTa TovTov Tdv Adyov provides an antecedent to dzrws, 
or, more strictly speaking, the antecedent to daws is contained in 
the tovrov. We should say “and so, in proportion, according as 
the vouopiAa€ has gone further (than that) beyond (the age of 
fifty)” ; e.g. if sixty-two he has only eight years of office before 
him. (There seems no reason, with Hermann, to think 67d a 
more likely expression here than 67ws.—Apelt (p. 10) would read 
dias for drws, putting a comma after it, and none before it. He 
justly points out that xara rovrov tov Adyov must mean some- 
thing more definite than “for this reason”; it means “in this 
proportion” ; but I cannot follow him in his alteration and inter- 
pretation of the succeeding words. He translates from xara to 
diavonO. “nach diesem Verhiiltniss soll jeder (nicht bloss der 60- 
jaihrige), wenn (av) er (beim Antritt des Amtes) schon iiber 60 alt 
die 70 erreicht, nicht linger daran denken, dies Amt zu verwalten.” 
—F.H.D. also holds that rAéov trepBds means “having passed (sixty) 
by more.” Stallb. holds that daws is “de tempore accipiendum,” 
and translates “atque secundum hane rationem, ubi quis hane 
aetatein transgressus plus septuaginta annos vivat, ne jam cogitato 
etc.”)—As Ritter points out (p. 157), it would not happen that 
exactly thirty-seven vowopiAakes would have to be chosen at every 
election, as the time of office would in many cases be shorter than 
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the maximum twenty years, and vacancies in the body would occur 
at irregular intervals. 

b3f. 7a tpia repi TOV vopopvAdkwv mporrdypara are, I think: 

(1) They are to have a general surveillance over the laws. 
(2) They are to have the charge of the property-registers. 
(3) They must form a court for the trial of the over-rich. 

b5. exacros: sc. vduos; each fresh law will give the vopo- 
vAakes some fresh work to do. 

cl. The correction by A? and O? of the more “elegant” 
brnperias to trnpéeras was very probably due to a previous 
marginal interpretation. 

¢3. ofov cai: Badham would change this to «i xa/, under the 
impression that the dvoya in question is d%Aapyou, and that P. is 
thinking mainly of the first half of the compound. It looks though 
as if he were thinking rather of the second part—the -apxos. 
We may translate ofs . . . erovoudfovor “to whom we may 
appropriately give just that sort of title—in fact most people do 
call them ta€iapxou.” Ficinus has “quos merito multorum more 
praefectos ordinum nuncupabimus.”—Plato will not propose quite 
sans phrase to adopt the Athenian titles. 

c5. mpoBarrécOwv : the vopodpiAakes are to draw up a pre- 
liminary list, i.e. a list of fit candidates for the office of orparnyés. 

2. tovr airdé: i.e. the fact that he believes him to be the 
better man. 

d3. (orérepos 5) dv d6€yn diaXetpotovovpevos, “whichever of 
_ the two is fixed on by the public vote” (is to be added to the 
nominated list). 

6. Soxwpacbévrwv: generally (Ast, Wagner, and Stallb.) 
taken to be a gen. abs, without a subject; “after they have passed 
the serutiny.” (Cp. below 829d5, Rep. 586d, 590d, Parm. 
137¢2 GAN épwra ws droxpivapévov.) But it is better to follow 
Ficinus in making tpe?’s (nom.) the subj. to the imperative 
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the immediately preceding words ofs .. . yiyvntas which are 
equivalent to “about whom it is decided.” 

d6ff. tag... . rpoBddrAXrjcrbar . . . dédeKa, (Exdory prdy 
tagiapxov): this seems to be a loose expression for “they must 
provide themselves with a candidates list, with a view to the 
election of twelve taxiarchs.” We are distinctly told in the sequel 
that the proceeding is to be identical with that followed in the 
election of the orparnyot. There is to be a mpoBodAy, an 
opportunity for dvtsrpofodj, an ércxeipotovia and a doKipacta 
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(called here xpious). If, as is usually assumed, the generals are 
only to nominate twelve, the ye.potovia would be a farce. (One 
way out of the difficulty would be to suppose that each of the three 
generals is to produce a list of twelve candidates. But there is no 
hint of any limitation of the number of candidates in other cases, 
and the “one for each tribe” could only apply to candidates on the 
further assumption that each general must choose one of his from 
each tribe. F.H.D. proposes to reject ta€iapyxov; this would give 
us “twelve candidates out of each tribe.”) 

el. exdory pvAyq is the reading of L and Eus. It is strange 
that both A and O should have the extraordinary exdorn pudaxn, 
and that the corrector of A should have got no further than putting 
a “vitii nota” in the margin. 

e 2. Madvig was possibly right in inserting 7) before Toy, so as 
to bring the expression into line with that below at 75647. 
Stallb. thinks both expressions allowable. 

e4. rov 6 avAXoyov xrX.: the assumption that, in Gainers 
circumstances, no popular assembly could be convened except by 
the PovAy and its representative officials shows us Plato here 
writing as an Athenian for Athenians. The dramatic standpoint 
is abandoned. Herm. (De vest. p. 39) says that for some points the 
Laws tells us more about Attic arrangements than we can get from 
any other source. 

e 8. wav do-ov eurroAeuiov is not, as L. & S., “all who are of 
military age,” but, as 756a3 shows, « all who belong to the forces 
(in any capacity).”—The ée£js to’ros is not local—does not 
qualify kaPioas, but éuroAguov, and takes the place of the word 
for “remaining” which we should expect: “all who after the 
cavalry and the hoplites have a claim to belong to the forces.”— 
Xetporovotvtwy xTA.: “Unum tantum apud Platonem ab 
Atheniensium usu recedere videtur, quod taxiarchos a solis 
peditibus, hipparchos ab equitibus, inspectante tantum reliquo 
exercitu, creari jubet, quod Athenis ab universo populo factum esse 
constat ” (Herm. De vest. p. 40). 

e 9. immapxous mavtes: this seems to be in direct contradiction 
to b1 in the next page, where we are told that the cavalry is to 
elect the trrapxor. Many ways out of the difficulty have been 
suggested. Stallb., Wagn., and Madvig, whom I follow, reject kat 
immdapxovs here ; Herm. rejects the account, given a few lines below, 
of the election of the hipparchs; Badham would read trdpxovs 
—“vice-generals ”’—here. Possibly the fact that the hoplites 
looked on at the election may be thought to justify the wavres. 
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756a1. A further difficulty is presented by tovrous. If, like 
the similarly placed datives rovrous (755 b 8), abroios (d 7), éavtois 
(756 a 3), it means “in subordination to,” “as assistants to,” and 
represents the swperior officers, there will be nothing to which this 
tovrots clearly refers—even though we do not remove the xat 
immdpxovs with Stallb., Wagn., and Madvig. For this reason 
Madvig (followed by Schanz) proposed to take out the sentence 
pur... . aipeioOw and put it after irrevdytwy (b 3). An argu- 
ment against this is that at a4 Plato seems to imply that the only 
election that had still to be arranged was that of the trzapyou, 
whereas, by this arrangement, the ¢iAapyxor are left out as well. 
Of course Hermann’s athetesis of trrdpywv . . . immevovtwv, if 
accepted, cuts away the ground for Madvig’s transposition, The 
difficulty is best met, I think, by Ast’s proposal to read atrofs for 
ad tovros. (If the MS. text be left unaltered, we must suppose 
that its contradictions and irrelevancies are due to the absence 
of the author’s final revision.—F.H.D. would reject ad tovrous.) 
—riv dorida) tiWevevor: not, as Ast, for mepuTiOepevor, “ sibi 
induentes,” but the same technical use which occurs above at 
753 b6, i.e. “serving as hoplites.” 

a6. The MSS. and the early printed edd. all had dvtiBoAry for 
avtirpofoAv, though the early translators got the meaning right. 
Ast was the first to correct the error. 

b5f. If, after the second recount (i.e. the third count), the 
decision as to which two candidates had the largest number of 
votes was challenged, the tellers were to settle the matter by 
voting among themselves. The Aldine edition was doubtless right 
in correcting the MS. rovrois (assimilated) to tovrovs.—oiomep 
Tis Xetpotovias pérpov ExdoTols ExaoTov iv: a strange expression : 
“to whom severally in each case had fallen the duty of counting 
the hands held up.” pérpov éxeww mpds at 836a is “to provide 
a eurb for,” ‘to account for,” “to be competent to deal with,” and 
80 pétpov erly aitd THs XEtpoTovias might well mean “it is his 
duty to deal with the votes.” This expression would fit in 
particularly well where the duty was one of cownting.—é€xacrov 
éxdorous might mean that a separate set of tellers were appointed 
for each count, or merely that separate tellers dealt with separate 
bodies of voters.—If these tellers were merely required to settle 
among themselves what the result of the voting had been, they 
would only be resaying what they had said before. Evidently the 
election was put into their hands by the challenge of the third count. 
(The general view is that the words denote the presiding magistrates.) 
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b8. yiyvowto av mpérovtes Tats duavopats, “will form a con- 
venient number for our subdivisions” (e.g. the mpurdvers). 

cl. I think Stallb. and all other interpreters (except Ast) are 
wrong in taking rovtwv to depend on tov dpsOpov, and that it 
depends on pépy, while rov dpiOydv (if genuine) qualifies the 
numeral as at Phil. 17¢12 ordca éorl tov dpiOpov. Ast, quite 
unnecessarily, substitutes ovtws for tovtwy, appealing for support 
to Ficinus’s zta uwt—“et in quattuor partes per nonaginta dis- 
tribuatur, 7ta wt a censibus singulis consiliarii nonaginta ferantur.” 
—A change I would suggest is the rejection of the words xara 
évevnxovta Tov dpiOudv. In view of the next sentence they are 
superfluous, and they are awkward. An arithmetically minded 
commentator may well have added the words in the margin. 

c3. peyiorwv here, and opixpétarov at d1 and 43, refer of 
course, not to the numbers of the classes, but to the amount of the 
property-qualification. We must translate by “highest” and 
“lowest.” He seems to use the plural and singular indifferently 
in the same sense.—dravras: the same as mavta avdpa at e4. 
Apparently the whole community, not only the soldiers, as in the 
case of the election of magistrates (753 b 5)—At the first reading 
it looks as if from each class, on its election-day, ninety senators 
were chosen. But when we come to the fifth day, and the final 
election, we find that it is possible, out of the number voted for 
out of each class, to select 180. The first voting, therefore, must 
have been a mpofoAx like the first voting in the case of the 
vopoptrAakes described at 753 c, where everybody wrote the name 
of the man he wanted to elect. 

c4. 77 So€doy (ypia: the same as what, at e 1 and.e 5, is called 
 mpoTn (pia. (We may guess it to have been three drachmas.) 

c6. kata TatTa Kabdrep TH mpooOev : i.e. on this, as on all 
the days, the whole community voted. At Pol. 1266414 ff., Aristotle 
describes the arrangement for the election of the BovAy given in 

to’s Laws, At e16 he gives ivovs (i.e, Boveurds) as represent- 
ing this kata tavra x. 7.7. Hither, then, Aristotle made the same 
mistake as Muretus, Stallb., and others—i.e. understood the fixed 
number of ninety senators to have been elected on each day—or 
Nickes is right in emending toovs to iows. (See Susemihl and 
Hicks ad loc.) 

elf. We may conclude that, on the third day, when the 
candidates from the third class were being nominated, a member of 
the third class who failed to vote was fined double the mpwrn 
(ypta, 
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e3. idetv stands for dare ideiv; ep. ipepotv 890¢8, also 
759d 8, 857 a6, and 917e6. 

e4f. dépav 8 €x rotrwv ad wavra avdpa: it is not easy to 
see why this second election took place. Why not take from each 
class the 180 who had most votes (ie. nominations) at the first 
election? Perhaps it was intended to give those citizens who had 
voted for themselves, and saw it was no good, a chance of voting 
for someone else. The only difference between the two elections 
would be that on the fifth day the members of the two lowest 
classes would be compelled to vote, whereas on the third day the 
fourth class, and on the fourth day the third and fourth classes were let 
off, if they liked—the principle being that the classes are to be fined 
which would be most likely to be defaulters. The publication of 
the first list would show who were the likely candidates, and the 
third and fourth classes would, on the fifth day, have the opportunity, 
as Ritter says (p. 159 f.), of upsetting a previous decision of (mainly) 
the two higher classes. Aristotle’s account (e 19 f.) of what happened 
on the fifth day is very inadequate. As to his further conclusion 
that there will be “more,” and “better,” men from the “highest 
class,” if he means more (definitely elected) senators, he has misread, 
or misremembered Plato’s account. If he means “more” among 
the nominated candidates, it is hard to see, even if it were so, how 
it would much affect the final result ; for each class must have 180 
representatives. S. and Hicks take it to mean “more” voters. 
But is it likely that abstentions would be so frequent in the fourth, 
and far more numerous class, as to reduce the number of voters 
below that of the highest ? 

e5. As at e1 in the previous page, L alone has the correct 
reading (éxAéfavras where A and O! had exAé£avres). 

e7. dmoxAnpdécavras: the introduction of the lot would 
confound the machinations of such a “caucus” as Aristotle (Pol. 
ii. 1266 a 27) deprecates in the election of magistrates. 

€10. js det det pereverv: cp. above 693. d'8 de? 57 ody Kat 
dvaykaiov petadraBeiv dppoiv todrow, €imep eAevOepia 7 error 
kal diria pera ppovioews.—The js is a curious case of attraction ; 
in sense it stands for Sv, but is attracted into the number of the 
immediately preceding roNute‘as. 

57a2. The MS. diayopevdpevor looks like the right word, 
and Stobaeus’s Siaydpevor and Boethius’s (Photius and Suidas) 
divayevduevor like imperfect recollections of it. It is used, as 
Scevretv often is, in the sense of pronownce—avayopevopevor, which 
Badham proposes to substitute for it here, is announce, proclaim— 
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and with the three preceding words is equivalent to our phrases 
“being placed in the same class,” “being judged to deserve equal 
honour.” We may translate : “slaves and masters will never make 
friends, nor will worthless and worthy to whom equal honour is 
awarded—for equal treatment results in inequality when it is 
given to what is unequal—unless given in a due measure—and 
both those two false relationships are the fruitful sources of civic 
discord.” ois avicors is not, as Wagner takes it, an instrumental 
dative—“durch das Ungleiche’ ’—but a common dates of. the 
recipient. 

a3. «i pay TYyXGvoL TOU pétpov: the really pa treatment 
is that which takes cognizance of the inequality of the recipients ; 
so we read above at 744c2 that if honour and power are bestowed 
with discrimination, they are bestowed with real equality (as 
ioairata) We use the same metaphor, in almost the same 
phrase, when we talk of a’ man’s being “ equal to” or “ wnequal to” 
his position or his task.—Proper weight should be assigned to 
the tvyxdvor; the idea of due proportion is contained partly in 
the verb, which means to “hit the mark.” (Campbell, on Politicus 
284d, says of this passage: ‘here we seem to find the point of 
transition from the Platonic to the Aristotelian prerd77s.”) 

a4. dua... duddrepa tatra: not, as Jowett, equality and 
inequality, but, as Ritter (p. 161f.), the two varieties of dvurérns 
which are found, one in the odddpa dovdrcia or deoroteia of 
absolute rule, and the other in the oddpa éAevPepia of complete 
democracy. Both these relationships provoke rebellion in different 
ways. Both are equally unstable political conditions, because 
incompatible with the ¢iA‘a without which we have often been 
told that no community can cohere. (Cp. 693 b 4, 697¢9,699¢ 1, 
70149, 7436.) 

a5-c6. wadawds . . . Kata ddyov, “There is real philo- 
sophy in the true old saying that equality is the mother of 
friendship, but the ambiguity as to which kind of equality it is 
which has this effect leads to grievous mistakes. There are two 
sorts of equality, which go by the same name, but in action pro- 
duce in many cases virtually opposite results. Any ordinary 
state or lawgiver can employ the one in bestowing dignities. All 
that is necessary is to use the lot, and so distribute them by the 
indiscriminate impartiality of numbers and scale. But the truest 
and best kind of equality is hidden from the ordinary sight. 
None but the divine eye can discern it. Man’s vision cannot 
penetrate far enough to help him much, but what he can see of 
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it is of priceless value to states and to individuals. To the 
greater it gives more, to the lesser less, adapting its gift in due 
proportion to the nature of each, and when it comes to honours, 
it assigns the higher ones to those whose worth is higher, and 
whenever it deals with those who are deficient in disciplined virtue 
it gives them their fit share, all in due proportion” (reading 
éxdorore in ¢ 5). 

a5. icdrns pidéryta arepyd(erac: this proverb, says Plato, 


might seem to prove that if men are placed on an equal footing,’ 


they must thereby be made friends. In effect, he says, this result 
would only follow if they are rightly so placed. In other words, 
the real meaning of the proverb is no more than “like will to 
like.” 

b4. petpw ... kal orabud Kal dpOud: what Lord Acton 
(Fr. Rev.- 161) calls “by coarse and obvious arithmetic,” 

b6. In just this spirit Sir Henry Taylor’s Philip van Artevelde 
says: “The world knows nothing of its greatest men.” So, too, 
Coleridge : 

‘*«Tt sounds like stories from the land of spirits, 


If any man obtain that which he merits, 
Or any merit that which he obtains.” 


(Cp. Aristotle on 7d dvaveuntexdy Sixacov in Eth, Nic. v. 11381b 
27. 

Daeg The scholiast on Gorg. 508 a (1) iodrns 1 Yemper put kal év 
Deois Kal év dvOpirows pay. divara.) Says : TOUTED TLV ” Sexaroobyy" 
tavtnv Se Tv YLEOpET puRTY dvadoytay Aws Kplow ev Nopous 
exddeoer, & WS ov avTns TOV TavTwv KEK PLLEVOV TE Kal pir pevov.— 
dei is almost “as a matter of fact.” 

b8. The subject of érapke? is not iodrys, nor Aids kplors, but 
isérytos Kpiots, the power of discerning the true equality, whereby 
each man would be treated proportionally to his merit.— 
mav doov av erapKery: lit. “every bit of help it gives.” 

c5. dpetns te Kal maideias is a kind of hendiadys—* dis- 
ciplined virtue”; the great object of all training is aper7. 
—It is quite possible that, in order not to overweight the 
sentence, Plato did not complete the parallel, but left what was 
missing to be extracted from the general summary that follows. 
Steph., however, thought that some words must have fallen out 
after ecdules: and Ast thinks they were #jrrovs didotc7a. Schanz 
marks a lacuna after wavdeias. Ficinus translates: “ minoribus 
autem virtute et disciplina minores.” I suspect that we ought 
to read éxdorore for éxarépors (due to the preceding éxarépy) ; 
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then all is in order. (F.H.D. would keep éxarépous, but put a 
dash after rasetas.)—For xara Adyov see above on 755a7 Kara 
Tovtov Tov Adyov. 

c6. cor yap xrX., “denn es ist doch wohl auch die Staats- 
klugheit fiir uns stets das Recht an sich” (Wagner). Plato will 
not recognize a statecraft that is not founded on just principles. 
—‘ Honesty is the best policy” is another variant of the same 
theme. 

d2. rairdy rovro: i.e. the “just policy” just enunciated as 
such, and expressed in the next line but one by the words 7d 
Sixatov.—oKorovpevov pds is “in the interest of.” 

a3. For the 7... tT cp. above on 643 b 8. ; 

d4. 7d kata diow icov avicos éexdotote SoGev, “the sort 
of equality meted out by Nature’s decree to the unequal”; icoy 
here is used in the sense of ‘ fair.” : 

G5 ff. dvayxaidv ye piv xrh.: as Ritter says (p. 163), 
dvaykatov here has somewhat the meaning “the best we can 
do”; this use is further discussed in his note on p. 173, where 
he refers, among other passages, to 628d 1, and e6 below.—7dAw 
amracav: not, I think, as Jowett, “every city,” but as Wagner, 
“der gesammte Staat”; the implication is that the state need not 
be so precise in its use of terms as the individual. We may 
translate: “ When, however, a community as a whole applies 
these terms ”—those of natural equality and civic justice—“ it must 
be content sometimes to use them in a modified sense unless it is 
willing to admit a certain amount of civic discord in its midst— 
(all) equity and indulgence are infractions of the perfect and strict rule 
of justice”—(the last words in italics are Jowett’s). (F.H.D. 
and A.M.A. prefer “every state” for a. dz.) 

a6. rapwvvpiows: predicative. The relaxation from the true 
sense of the word iadrns is in the direction of the spurious iodrns 
which holds that all men have an equal right to power and 
honour. As explained at 756e5 ff, such an equal chance is to 
be given within a strictly limited area. 

el. ydép is not “for,” but “you know.” Burnet properly 
indicates the relation of this clause to the preceding one by 
marking it as a parenthesis. The reasons why the lot is to be 
introduced into the political machinery are threefold: (1) because 
man’s judgement of character and worth cannot be trusted very 
far (b 7); (2) because the temper of both rulers and ruled will not 
always stand the strain of the position (e 4); and (3) because, by 
so doing, we invoke the guidance of Heayen (e4f). Of these 
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reasons the second is explicitly stated, the two others indirectly 
indicated. 

e3. T@ Tod KAypov iow: spoken of above at b 4 as the iodrns 
which is pétpy Kat orabpu Kat dpiOud. (The rpoo- in the verb 
at d6 and e3 possibly implies that where the agency of the lot 
is used, it is an accessory, not the main instrument.) 

e4. Gedcv kat dyabyv tbxnv: it will be remembered that, in 
the enumeration of the dE uispara oPXAS; the lot was spoken of 
(at 690 c 5) as Geodrdrjs and <ituxis. ' 

758 a 3. Thy peddovorav operat... moAw: cp. Rep. 543a1 
™ perrAovoy a aKpws otketv mode. 

a6. tov dAAwv réAewy: gen. of definition ; the foreign states, 
with which ours is-brought in contact, are represented as so many 
threatening billows on the wide sea of international politics. Of 
the numerous poetical and rhetorical passages which compare the 
state to a ship, Aesch. Septem 2 perhaps comes nearest to this in 
combining a reference to the need of sleepless vigilance on the 
part of the authorities : 


darts purddooer mpayos év mptuvy brews 
otaka voudv Brépapa wy Koimdy Urvy. 

—When using xtya in a metaphor (as at Rep. 457 b, 473.¢ and 
611d, Tim. 43 b, and Laws 740e 8) Plato thinks of a wave as 
bursting on or flooding the land; xAvdwv represents danger at sea. 
—dvayopuevn: as Adam says (on Rep. 344 e), this is probably not 
a middle used in the sense of the act. diaywy (intr.), but a passive 
of the active use given at L. & S.s.v. § III. The notion is that of 
a wind-driven ship. 

a7. oixeiv is hardly more than live, pass its time (as a city), 
as in the passage quoted above on a3. The ev cAvdwrr diayopuewn, 
oikel, and dXioKec Oar show that Plato was no more averse than 
Shakespeare from a mixture of metaphors. 

a8. cuvarrev is best taken to be intransitive here; otherwise 
we must suppose a very awkward change of subject between ovuv- 
drew and Arpyew—w hich are connected by ve. Cp. Ep. 353a6 
ouvdrrer 8€ dei radard TeAEVT?) SoKovoa apxy pvopevy vEed. 

b2. rAnG0s: not the multitude—the common people, as 
opposed to the rulers (as Ast and Wagner)—but a large number 
(of rulers, or counsellors). 

b4. The 54, which Ast and Hermann substitute for 6é, makes 
an awkward asyndeton. The slight irregularity caused by the 
introduction of two consecutive co-ordinate clauses by 5€ may be 
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rendered in English by beginning the second with  No,”—rdv 
awAciotov Tov xpovov: Burnet is the first editor who has ventured 
to restore the idiomatic rév of A and O for the vulgate 70. 

b6. Though at d 3 he calls this twelfth part of the BovdAy 7d 
mpokanpevov THs moAews, he does not until 760b1 use for 
them the Athenian term rputaveis. 

b7. ev ep’ evi, “severally (lit. ev pépos ef” Evi pavi). (Fic. 
takes it to mean “one (part) after another. ”\—The atrots which 
Steph. and Ast print for the MS. atrovs involves a change of 
subject for the infin., which is the more awkward because velpavras 
manifestly agrees with the vague “they” or “we” which is the 
subj. of eav. (If not, they ought to have printed atrdv as well.) 

c1-5. idvre te . . . Tas droKpices: Plato's preference for 
a chiastic arrangement makes it probable that the dyyéAAev is 
supposed to be the task of the man é£ avrhs THs roXews, while 
the ruvOdver Oar takes place at the interview with the iovre twi 
moev dAXoGev. 

c2. éroipws eritvxeiv, “so as to meet at short notice,” is 
epexegetic to mapéyerv avrovs PiAaxas. “ (H. Richards would 
read éroiuovs. It is hard to see how so simple a reading as 
that could have been altered to the more difficult—and recherché 
—adverb.) 

di. For panwoTS pay, cot oka ” ep. 830d 4; literally it 
is “for choice.”—étTt tax.oTa qualifies alo Bopeenek the early 
revelation of a seditious plot is of cardinal importance, 

d2. Winckelmann’s &’ a explains the MS. dé—which the vul- 
gate 5.6 does not—and has been rightly approved by Wagner, and 
adopted by Schanz and Burnet.—covddoydv te . . . kal diadtoewv: 
cvdXoyav, as Burnet writes it, is the proper correlative to 
SuaAvoewr ; i.e. the opposite of a dudAvors is not a cVAAOyos but a 
cvdAoyy. The Greeks kept the two senses of our convocation 
distinct. Besides, this correction supplies rpoomurrovedy with 
a second fem. noun to agree with it.—These same presiding 
magistrates—this standing committee of the BovAj—is to have 
the power of convoking and proroguing all state meetings, 
regular, or extraordinary.—It is doubtful whether ris réAews 
depends on zpoxaOyjpevov, or on ovddoydv Kat Siadtioewv— 
probably on the former, in its technical sense of preside, as at 
Aristot. Pol. vi. 1322b14 7 mpoxa@nrat Tov tAHGovs. 

e2. avixa is temporal (“now that,” ‘as soon as ever”), not 
causal, as Ficinus, Serranus, and Jowett. It may be doubted 
whether Plato ever uses 7vika in a causal sense; but when used 
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temporally with a perfect tense, as here, it is nearly causal.—We 
shall learn at 760 b why the twelvefold division of the country 
and city (cp. above 745 b6 ff.) was an important preliminary to 
the appointment of various magistrates. 

e4. oikirewy is “ private houses,” oikodopsdv “ public buildings.” 
As to the former, doubtless no houses could be built in any 
situation or style that was not approved of by the city officials. 
At Pol. vi. 1321b19 Aristotle speaks of 7) trav epi TO doru 
Syporiwv Kai iSiwv (éripédrcia), Srws evKoocpia 7). 

759a1. The usual chiasmus; the subject coming last in the 
previous enumeration is dealt with first.—vewxdpovs Te Kat tepéas 
kat iepeias: here the priesthood is supposed to be separate from the 
office of vewxopos ; below at b 3f. the offices are joined. Cp. Arist. 
Pol. vi. 1322 b 22 cupBaiver dé ripv erpedrciav tavrnv éviaxod 
pev eivar piav, oiov ev tais pixpais moderwv, éviayod dé moAdas 
Kat Kexwpurpeévas THS tepwovvis, oiov . . . vaopiAakas. (There 
is no need to bring the two passages into line by rejecting, with 
Badham and Schanz, the re xa in a 1.) 

a2. od6v: this and the following genitives may be said to 
depend on dpxdvrwv (ein) at a6, or to be assimilated to the 
genitives in e 5 above. 

a3. kdopov Tov repi Ta ToLadTa: e.g. at Athens the doruvdpor 
had the superintendence of the scavengers (Boeckh, P.E. p. 204 
Eng. Trans.), though the word xéayos, as at line 8 below, has a much 
wider signification ; in the latter case the officials’ duties extended 
to the regulation of trade. 

a5. Kat rposcreiw: at Athens aorvvdpor and ayopavépou were 
regularly appointed, five for the city, and five for the Piraeus— 
7a TpocjKovrTa ToAccw, “the stateliness and decorum of a city.” 
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a6. éAécOar Set: Stobaeus, whose quotation begins with the . 


word éAéoOar, puts in a d€ before the dei—evidently to round off 
the quotation. Schanz, however, accepts the d€ as part of the 
original, and, like Ast (who rejects det), founds on it the (not 
unnatural) conclusion that the previous text is deficient. Ast 
supposes that before €AérOau has fallen out a reference to the duties 
of the dyopavdpor; but this, as Stallb. says, is refuted by the fact 
that 7d vuvdi AexGev is declared to belong only to the doruvopor. 
If the text is sound, we must suppose the rpia ein to include the 
temple officials. In that case we have again a reverse chiasmus, 
At a1 ff. the temple officials were named first, and the police last ; 
“now the city and market police are dealt with first, and the temple 
officials last. 
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a7. érovopdfovra: the last. time we had a participle so 
describing the action of the agent (ve(uavras 758 b; ep. also 757e 5 
émixadoupeévovs) it was in the plural—possibly agreeing with an 
imaginary 74s; here, as at b8 and cl below, it is singular— 
used, apparently, of a single voyobérns—or, perhaps, merely tiv 
or oe is to be supplied. 

a8 ff. tepdv de... Tots Geois, “temple priests or priestesses whose 
office is hereditary must not be removed; but if, as may well 
happen with such appointments in the case of newly settled people, 
either no temple or only a few temples (have priesthoods), to any 
which are unprovided with them priests and priestesses must be 
appointed to undertake for the deities the charge of the shrines.” 
With pydevi and tity odéyous we must supply tepwotvar cioiv 
from the previous sentence.—ofs po) kafeorijKor is literally “to 
any ” (? tepots ; Stallb. and F.H.D. say Geois) “to which appointment 
should not have been made.” Its meaning is made clear by the 
following katacraréov (iepéas). Kabeornka is virtually the perf. 
pass. of kafiornpt. It is here used as an impersonal passive like 
rerovntat at Phaedr. 232a4 or the Thucydidean (éxe1d2 avrois) 
tmaperkevaoto (i, 46). (Many emendations of the passage have 
been proposed. H. Steph. would read oAcyiorous for oAtyous ofs.— 
I think Ast was the first editor to put a comma after 6Atyous.— 
Ast would read tepwovvyn, O. Apelt ofpar, Wagner dota tips) for 
ois pu, Orelli dora for ois, while Schanz rejects ofs pu) KaBeoryHKor 
altogether. Stallb. and Wagner take pydevi and 6déyous Twi to 
be not temples but people (and so F.H.D.), in which case eiciy 
TaTpiat tepwovvat has to be supplied.)—Hermann was the first to 
remove the (.) or (*) from after tepéas in a8 and put it after 
dyopavémous.—mdtpiac is used in the sense of matpixat (which 
Ast would substitute for it). 

bl. As above at 754b1 and 755e1, L alone seems in ais 
to have preserved the true reading. Schanz does not note the fact 
that A reads ds. 

b4. The sentence rovrwy ... ei comes almost as a parenthesis 
in the middle of the directions about the priesthood ; hence the 
asyndeton—which Herm. wanted to remove by reading de for &). * 

b6. pevyvivras: there is a double laxity in the use of this 
word; (1) it is plur. whereas the corresponding participles on each 
side of it—érovopd(ovra, erutpérovra, and arodiddvra—are sing. ; 
and (2) the inf. xaragorjoas, with the subj. of which it is supposed 
to agree, is not there, but has to be evolved mentally as the equi-# 
valent of €v rais Kkatartdcect (cp. below 760 e 6).—énpov Kal pa 
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djpov: the discussion on p. 757 has prepared us to associate the 
lot with xpdros dijpov te (13). Hence I am inclined to think 
that dios is not a local division here (as Stallb.), nor merely, as 
Ritter (p. 163), F.H.D., and A.M.A., vulgus (Ficinus’s plebs), but 
a democratic form of government, as at Aristot. Pol. iii. 1277 b 3, where 
he talks of 6 é€7yaros Sjos. The word is used almost in this 
sense above at 714d 1 djpov viwijoavra, 7 Tuva roAureiav GAAnv. 
In no other way, I think, can its proper meaning be assigned to 
pevyvivtas or to px Sjpov.—By mpds didiav dAXjAows Plato 
signifies that the partial employment of democratic methods would 
please the +A7os, and prevent friction between different classes. 
The words in b5 admit of the supposition that, as in the case 
of the Senate’s election, both principles might be combined. Ast 
takes the passage to mean that the Astynomoi and Agoranomoi 
were elected entirely by vote, the priests by lot. 

b7. ev exdory ... wdAec must mean, in this connexion, in 
each urban division (as opposed to the rural divisions).—The same 
mixed principle of election is to be applied both in town and 
ecountry.—For «in (Ast would read 7) ep. Goodwin, M. and T. § 330. 
—tThe MS. opovody has nothing but djos to agree with it. It 
would avoid a good deal of difficulty if we could read dpovdwy 
(gen. plu. of opdvoos) for duovody, or read épovodow instead of 
dpovody ein. Ficinus has ‘ut maaima sit in omnibus consensio.”— 
7d TGV iepewy (=Tods iepéas) is governed by KAnpody. 

b8. 7h Oe . . . yiyver Oar, “leaving it to the god to secure 
that the appointment should be such as to please him” (not 
merely “leaving it to the god himself”). We may conclude from 
this that the lot was to be either the main or the sole agent of the 
priests’ election. ; 

c 3. oikjocewv: not “families” (as Jowett), though it comes to 
much the same thing; as at Phaedo 58b the city, and at 947d 
below a funeral ceremony, are said xafapeverv, so here the dwellings 
of the priest’s father’s and mother’s families are considered as 
capable of pollution. 

c4f Sé seems here to be used with the force of the not un- 
common 8 64; “and in fact he himself, and his father and his 
mother likewise (kata tairéd—cp, 753 a 9)—must have lived free 
from all taint of blood-shedding or any such offence against Heaven.” 

c6. Here again L seems alone to have avoided the extra- 
ordinary blunder of Sevrépyny for 8€ xp7) v6-. 

c 7. As to the office of e€£nyn77)s—“ interpres religionum ”—cp, 
Ruhnk. Tim. s.v. 
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1. rovrois: ie. Tols vopors. 

2. pi eharrov éfjxovra: Hermann, De vest. p. 41, says this 
restriction is the only point on which Plato differs from general 
Greek usage in the matter of the priesthood—The following 
words, especially the txavas, admit of the supposition that there 
might be some younger priests not fully qualified. 

d 5-e 1. Adopting A? and Os correction of tpis for tpeis 
(Ficinus has “ ter”) in d 5, we may (freely) translate: “Four out 
of the twelve tribes are on three (separate) occasions to elect. (by 
voting) four men, each from themselves, and after duly examining 
(and thereby definitely appointing) the three (from each lot of 
four) who get most votes, must send (the remaining) nine to 
Delphi (for the oracle) to pronounce for one out of each lot of 
three” (ie. the set elected by each group of four tribes). The 
e€ avtav (d 6) leaves us in doubt whether each voter could only 
vote for men of his own tribe, or for any members of the four 
tribes of which his own was one; probably the former was the 
case.—The association of the tribes into three separate, probably 
territorial, voting-bodies of four tribes each may have been meant 
to secure that the final six should not all come from the same 
part of the country. The doxipacia is to take place in the case 
of these as well, and all vacancies occasioned either by failure to 
pass it, or by death, are to be filled—not by Delphi, but by the 
original voting-bodies—from the same source from which the 
defaulter came (e 1-3). d 

d 8. dveXeiv=dore dvedeivy, “oraculo designari” (Ast); the 
technical expression for the pronouncement of the oracle. The 
early printed edd. up to Steph. had adeXciv, but not Stob. or any 
MS.—If this explanation is right the total number of e€nyntai 
would be six, of whom three only would be chosen by Delphi. 
(Ritter would retain tpe’s in d 5 and read rerpdxis for rérrapas, 
or else thinks that these three latter ones form the whole body, 
and so F.H.D.; but doxiudcavras is against this, as also the ofs av 
tAciatn yev. Wnpos.) 

el. rod xpovov THY HALKiav, “the age-limit.” 

e 2. tov Aurdvra (rpoapetoOwoayv), “ (elect) the missing man” ; 
we should say “ fill the vacancy.” The main point is not in the 
word for elect, therefore it seems unnecessary, with Herm., to 
make it more significant and apposite by reading mpotatpeio- 
wo av. 

e 3. re dy, as O? would write it—probably on some authority— 
seems more appropriate here than de 67. 
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e 5. rovtwv: i.e. tOv TewevGv.—Coupled as it is with kaprév, 
purPdcrewv here probably means rents—doubtless grazing rents. 

760 a1. tév peyiotwv Tinpdrov: plur. for sing, as at 763 d 
6 and 756 ¢ 3. 

a3. Kabdmrep 1) Tov oTpatnyav éyiyvero: cp. above 755 ¢ f. 

a7. For repi c. gen. as a substitute for an objective gen. see 
above 685 ¢ 2.—For ravry followed by an explanatory clause ep. 
687e8 rovro de... edyerOar deiv . . . drws vodv E€et. 

b 1. rputavéwy: see above on 758 b 6. 

b4. Eusebius has veveujoOw for vevéwnrar. Plato doubtless 
wrote the latter. He has twice before mentioned the division of 
the rural territory into twelve equal parts (745 ¢ 1 and 758 e 8). 
An author quoting the passage would be likely to bring this verb 
into line with the imperatives which follow.—¢vA) d€: as at 
Athens, “the tribe, as a whole, did not correspond with any con- 
tinuous portion of the territory ” (Grote, Hist. ch. xxxi. p. 60). The 
assigning of a definite portion of country to a tribe by lot is an 
ad hoc arrangement—for organizing the rural police. Moreover, 
it will be seen that the arrangement only holds for a month. The 
twelvefold division of the land for administrative purposes has 
already been referred to at 745 e 1; they were probably wedge- 
shaped districts arranged round the city as a centre—as is implied 
by kvxAw at d 1. 

b 5. kar’ éviavrov: either these words are not Plato's, or they 
were written before he had matured the plan explained at d 2— 
e 3; for they are irreconcilable with that on any interpretation. 
I would therefore bracket them. 

b6. ofov: this rather strange qualification is perhaps due to 
the fact that the officials have two titles given them.—Hermann’s 
conjecture that the MS. duAdpyxovs is a mistake for Ppovpapyxovs 
is confirmed by two MSS. of Eusebius—éeorw: apparently for 
e€éorw; “let it be open to them,” by way of meiosis for “they 
will have to.” Is it possible that we ought to read <évy> rovrous 
& ésrw, “let it be their duty” ?—The natural order of the 
following words would be éexdotw tov wévte Kataretac Oat 
bd8exa ex TOV Véewv THS adiTwv (or adTod) dvdjs. It must have 
been the unusual order which gave rise to the variants dwbexdtw 
and $wééxarov for dwdexa tov. (F.H.D. would bracket tov 
TEVTE.) 

€2. dvaxkAnpwOyrw: the dia- in the verb not only describes 
the original distribution by lot of the twelve pdpia among the 
twelve vAai, but the subsequent change of distribution described 
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by the words éxacra éxaoro.s kata pyva; but the subsequent 
changes were decided by a fixed rotation, not by casting lets, In 
other words the «AxypwjTo, in its strict meaning, only applies to 
the first distribution, the é:a- to all the subsequent distributions 
as well. 

c 5. ppovupois te kai dpxovory: the usual chiasmus—I think 
we may conclude that both the sixty ¢povpot and the five apyovres 
in each tribe were all called dypovépor. (Cp. 843 d 4 ff, and on 
e 4 below.) 

c6 ff. drws ... xixXw: I believe that the difficulties of this 
passage have all arisen from the improper inclusion in the text of 
the words robs Tis ywpas Térovs, which were a marginal inter- 
pretation of ra pépyn, made by a commentator who feared that 
Ta. pépn might be taken to mean the twelve tribes. The intruding 
words were taken to be the object of peraAAdrrovras, and this 
involved either the change of the earlier edd. (and Stallb.) of 
Tov e€ns Tomrov to Tv €&js Térwyr, or else the insertion (by Schanz) 
of ets. The comma which Burnet puts after révovs restores Tov 
tomov as the proper obj. of petaAAdrrovras, and brings the four 
offending words into their proper place—ie. of apposition to ta 
pépn—but, at the same time, reveals them as intruders.—érrws dy 
is not temporal— cum primum” (Ficinus)—but describes the posi- 
tions—or order—from which the “ changes to the next lot” are to 
be made; “auf welche Weise” (Wagner), ‘‘ quemadmodum” (Stallb.). 

dl. ei defud: ie. following the sun, or, as wé should say, 
the hands of the clock—¢vA% No. I. would spend the twelfth 
month in lot No. XII. and then would begin to retrace its steps, 
beginning with lot XI. The following explanation shows that 
Plato knew of some “observers” who faced the South, and con- 
sequently had the East on their left hand. 

d 5. zpds 7 xépq stands for “ besides learning the country.” 
—TNs wpas Exdorns (“ within the course of each season oh is a 
temporal gen. going with TO yeyvopevov. 

a7. petaBdrAew els Torov means just the same as the 
previous petaXAdrrew Torov. 

e 3. I quite agree with Schanz in rejecting rods . . . értpeAnras. 
It is just such an insertion as Tovs THs xdpas Térous at ¢ 7—a 
marginal explanation that dypovépous Kal dpovpdpxous was here 
used, as at b6, of the five head magistrates, and did not include 
the subordinate sixty (cp. on ¢ 5 above).—It is impossible to suppose 
that the outgoing five are each to choose thirteen successors ; i.e. 
that ériedntds is the subject of aipeioOar. Ficinus’s transla- 
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tion is: “Tertio autem anno quinque alii agrorum et custodiae 
principes a primatibus tribwum deligantur ipsorum duodecim 
curatores.” The words in italics are an explanatory addition of 
the translator's own ; his separation of the predicative émueAnrds 
from tovs révte makes the best that is to be made of the MS. 
text.—Some later translators take dyp. of the sixty subordinates, 
and ¢p. of the head five. Doubtless the sixty were to be renewed 
also, though he thinks it unnecessary to say so. 

e 4° diarpey here means “time of office.” It is in the plural 
because they passed separate periods at separate places. As a noun 
containing the notion of a verb, it has the power of governing the 
dat. Tr) Tor ExdorTy (cp. above 63143 and 715¢7). (It would 
have been awkward to have a second éy in the sentence.) Jowett 
translates, “ while on service at each station.” 

e6. tadppevovras: for the construction cp. 759 b 6. 

e7. drockdrtovras does not seem to be used of a different 
operation from that described in tadpevovras, but amplifies the 
notion by adding, in the dzo-, the mention of its purpose, The 
ditches are to serve as impediments to the foe. (Is it possible 
that tadpedw may also have meant “ raise.embankments ” ?)—The 
MS. reading év oikodopy pac tw .. . eipyovres is naturally inter- 
preted by Jowett “confine in fastnesses (the evil-disposed) ”— 
though Ficinus avoided this conclusion by a vague “ turribus et 
claustris pro viribus circumductis.” But this notion is quite 
foreign to the passage, which—from e5 to 761a3—is solely 
occupied with precautions against attack by a foreign foe. Also 
such summary imprisonment as these words would describe is not 
likely to have been in the powers of any rural police. Clearly 
Schneider’s évorxodopjpac is the right reading ; évocxodopeiv is 
used, like the Lat. ¢naedifieare, for “to block wp.” The noun then 
will mean walls built across ravines to block the way. (Ast and 
Stallb. would take évy as denoting the instrument, and oix. to 
mean any structure designed as a fortification.—Herm. proposed 
evoixodopyjpacty independently.) 

76142. tar oixeiwy . . . exeyopévous, “avoiding their busy 
times as much as possible”; lit. “picking out their leisures from 
their own work.” The “pregnant” use of leiswre for time of leisure 
is like that of eg. aicOyow (with mapéxew) in the sense of 
opportunity for seeing. 

a3. dé dy: summarizing, “and in short.”—JI unhesitatingly 


adopt Burnet’s pév for the MS. ev: (1) &v Tots €xOpois is 


nonsense here, as the scribe of O saw; (2) we want a pév for the 
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following d€; (3) after the final p of zovety an p was likely to 
fall out. As to its position see Burnet, Pref. to vol. v. 

a6. The rain-water is to be diverted from flooding the crops 
and conducted by artificial channels and dykes into reservoirs. 

b 2. cipyovras is subordinate to érieovpéevovs.—tadpedpacrw : 
not dykes in the sense of embankments, but channels for drawing 
off the water from the reservoirs in the desired directions. 

b3. xaradexdpevar Kal rivoveat: the former participle refers 
to the water which remains above ground in the xotAau vdzrar and 
which goes off as véara or totapoi, the latter to the water which 
the ground absorbs and gives off in springs (kpjvau). 

b5. It is perhaps permissible to wonder whether Plato did not 
write mpoveirat, not rovotcat here.—xal, “even.” 

b6. mnyaia (dara): this adj. is used to denote the clear water 
from spring or lake, as opposed to the turbid storm-torrent (ep. 
above on 736b).—The language of the whole of this hastily 
written passage (b 6—d 3) more resembles the latter than the former. 

b6f. ra Te yyaia Vdara xrr., “and that, enhancing the 
beauty of the clear water, whether stream or spring, by planta- 
tions and stone structures, and collecting the streams in rock- 
channels, they may ensure abundance, and, by means of artificial 
runnels, should any sacred grove or consecrated enclosure be 
near, may add to their charm by discharging their streams at 
every season of the year into the very interior of the temples of 
the Gods.” 

b 7. koopovvres: there isa change of subject here, from the 
vara. to the rural engineers. 

c2. apOova mdavra seems to have been a common phrase for 
abundance. Cp. Plut. Conv. Disp. iv. 4 (667 0c) Kai avvovcias 
Tovovvta pet GAAnAWY ev apOdvors Tac.—Kal” Exdoras Tas 
@pas: not “to suit the seasons,” “pro singulis anni tempori- 
bus” (Schn.), “je mach den einzelnen Jahreszeiten” (Wagn.), but 
simply “at all seasons” (Jowett)—even the driest. 

ce 3. L again alone has the right reading, dAoos. A, and 
probably O, had ddcos, a mistake easily to be accounted for by 
the similarity between A, A and A.—zepi ravra: ie, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the zotapés or Kpyvn. 

c4, ddepévov MSS. ; as avin is often used of the consecration 
of men or animals, Ast, followed by all subsequent editors, except 
Winckelmann and Burnet, rightly altered this to dve.pevov. It 
is possible that Plato used the more out-of-the-way compound 
on purpose. On the other hand, the occurrence of dduevres just 
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afterwards in its natural sense is in favour of dvewpévov, and 
provides a possible account of the source of the error.—Schanz 
rightly rejects the difficult 7 in c4. Cp, below 958d 4.—I 
accept Stallb.’s and Burnet’s punctuation whereby aira goes closely 
with ra trav Bedy tepa. 

¢5. koopoor: a final revision would scarcely have left this 
word so soon after kocpodvtes; its object is dAcos 7 Tépevos 
understood.—(The Ziirich edd. adopt the reading tépeias of the 
Ven. MS. &, making it the object of rowow, and Madvig would 
insert a te after ef in ¢ 3.)—yvpvdowa xTA.: since Ficinus all 
translators (as far as I know), in spite of the natural meaning of the 
particles in ¢ 6, treat the gymnasia and the baths as two separate 
institutions—the former for the young men themselves, the latter for 
their elders. Ficinus, however, follows the literal sense of Plato’s 
words, according to which the young men are to make the gym- 
nasia (¢6) “not only for themselves, but for old men as well,” 
and they are to do this by adding (not only a frigidariwm, which 
all gymnasia would have, but also) a tepidariwm. This would 
_ render the institution a boon to the old and “to the sick and the 
toil-worn.” I would even insert a comma after yépovo. to make 
this plain. 

c7. Vat. 1029 (Bekker’s Y) omits Oepya, and Naber would 
reject it—rightly, I think. The mention of the supply of fire- 
wood is enough by itself to show that hot baths are meant. The 
expression yepovTixa Aovtpd is quoted by Pollux, Onom. ii. 13, p. 
158.—With the use of the adj. Stallb. cps. that of fevixa with 
Oeparrebpara at 718 a7, and with duaptipara at 730 a 4. 

dil. It is hard to piece together these disjointed jottings. 
éx’ ovnoet (“ with a view to their amendment”) seems to go closely 
with dexopuéevous cipevas, and te. . . kai to connect Kapvovtwv 
vorots (copata) and teTpupeéva révos Twpara. 

a3. dv: Winckelmann has undoubtedly recovered the 
original word for us in changing the MS. 8 é£uw to defi. Its 
construction is that of a “cognate” acc. with deyouevovs—as at 
Eur. 7A, 1182 defdpcOa Seéw iv oe deEarGa xpedv. As to 
iarpov, perhaps it is best, with Stallb., to take it as “nota brevilo- 
quentia dictum pro 7) défi iatpot pa) ravv oddov.” Another 
possibility is to take iatpod p. 7. 0. to stand “ pregnantly” for 
“than treatment by a poor physician.” Ficinus translates: ‘“ quae 
sane curatio longe melior est quam medici parum periti medela.” 
We should say: “a visit to the bath is much more efficacious than 
a visit to a poor physician.” 
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d5. perd raidias ovdayyn axapirov: a pregnant use of the 
preposition ; “and will provide the means of delightful recrea- 
tion.” The connexion of ideas between racdid and omovdy seems 
to be this: “ The aypovdéuor have to provide recreation for them- 
selves and others—but they have also work to do which is no 
play ; they have to risk their lives in our defence.” 

d6. repi ratra is quite general: “(the serious part) of their 
business.” —rovs éfjxovta: the sixty young subordinates from 
each tribe. 

d8. ye:révwy refers, I think, to neighbouring foreigners, so 
that GAAos dAAov in the following line does not apply to them, 
but only to the natives—rov aAXAwv woditov; if this is so, 
yeirover is short for jv tis yertovev dduKy. 

e2. avtovs, “by themselves.” 

e3. peta tov dSddexa, “cum duodenis” (Schneider) ; ep. below 
762e9. This must mean that each of the five dpotvpapyxor of the 
tribe associated his twelve young subordinates with him to form 
the tribunal ; its numbers would then be sixty-five. The follow- 
ing tovs émrakaidexa is doubtless rightly rejected by Hug as a 
hasty comment of someone who simply added together twelve and 
five. There is nothing to make us think that only one lot of twelve 
was thus associated with the five fpo’papxor. The toy with 
dudexa implies that the number had been mentioned before. 
This was only done at 760b7, and no subsequent mention has 
been made of any particular twelve. 

e5. duxdfev kat dpxewv: the arrangement is remarkable, 
because it is not chiastic, 

e6. tAnv ... BaorAéwv, “except those quasi-regal judges 
whose judgement is final.” For réAos éxitiOévac in this sense cf. 
below, 767 a 4, and 768 b6 (réXos Kpivery), 957 b 4. 

e7. The acc, tovs aypovéuovs has nothing to govern it. He 
starts as if dvewdurréov or dety dvevdifery were to follow, and ends 
with oveidy peperOwoay as if a nom. had preceded. 

762a1. AapBavew Kal hépew: a variety of dyew Kal pépecv. 
At Rep. 574a3 épecv is used alone in this sense.—r@v (partitive) 
is, I think, neut., and refers to the trofiyra and oixeras mentioned 
at 760e9, Already there it was intimated that the “commandeer- 
ing” was not to be quite arbitrary. 

a2. edv ... dWdvtwv, “if they accept a present offered with 
corrupt motives.” Plato’s custom is to put apd with the gen. of 
the person from whom a thing is received, but here it would be 
inconvenient to put in mapa, so he takes advantage of the fact 
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that the person is expressed by a participle, which might count as 
a gen, abs., and leaves it out. 

a3. 7) [Kal dicas] ddixws Svaveuwor: the fact that O gives 7) 
adikws as a variant for ddixws, suggests that there was a MS. read- 
ing which rejected xai dixas, and supplied te from a2 with d.a- 
vénwot. This I believe to be the true reading: diavénev is the 
natural counterpart of déyeoOa:, but dias diavewerv is not a natural 
expression at all—rais pév Owmreiass imeikovres, “if they fall 
victims to corruption.” 

a4. dveidn depeoOwouv: probably this degradation would 
involye disqualification as magistrates. Their names would be 
removed from the rolls. 

a6. For the ‘“neighbours’” courts see below 766 e 8 fl.and 9562. 

a7. éxdvres is contrasted with the following édy p2) ’Oédwoow 
(vmexevv). The smaller suits can only be settled by the rural 
tribunal with the defendant’s consent. 

bl. 1@ peOictacbar . . . eis €repov Térov is not governed by 
murtevovres, but is dative of instrument with drodevéeio Oa, 

b2. deviyovres: as Ast says, this is a pun; “while they are 
defendants in the suit” is what the word means technically—as we 
might say, “hoping that as defendants they may defend themselves 
successfully.” 

b3. A alone gives rovrw meprAayyxavew for toitwv wéepe Xy, 
and it is uncorrected.—Aayxdvew, “must proceed”; infinitives 
alternate with imperatives in much the same sense. 

b4. I agree with Burnet that L (again) with A? and O? 
preserves in dcxacs the right reading, and that A and O, and the 
edd. who follow them (Herm., Ziirr., Wagner, and Schanz) go 
wrong in reading Sikas. dixas or diknv may easily have been 
left out by the author after Aayxéverv here—in spite of the fact 
that 2. is not used elsewhere without S/knv in this sense in Plato 
—seeing that év tais . . . dixass follows—The xowval dixac were 
presumably the city courts. 

b6. 7a dvo ern, ‘during their two years (of office).” 

b 7. xa’ Exdorovs Tovs TOrovs : this leaves it vague whether there 
was one “mess” for each local division, or more than one. It is 
conceivable that each of the five leaders, with his twelve subordinates, 
formed a separate mess, but, as Tv dpxdvTwv, and not Tod dpxov- 
ros, are spoken of, in the next line but one, as having power to 
dispense with attendance, or make other arrangements, it is more 
probable that the sixty-five messed together. 

c4. édy arodijvwow airov, “if they take cognizance of his 
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offence” ; azodaivew is used as “to name” is used as a technical 
term in the House of Commons. The following words describe 
the process by which this is done. It is implied that the five 
might overlook an offence in one of the sixty, though, as we see 
below, the juniors were to show the seniors no merey. (Ficinus 
translates dropijvwrw by damnent.) 

c5. “And post him in the Agora as a deserter.” 

c6. 7d éavTod pépos, “quantum in se sit” (Fic.). 

d1. dripwpitrws qualifies KorAaférOw, not KoAdfew.—If Plato 
meant both the avray of the MSS. and atdrés to stand—which is 
doubtful—his object was to emphasize the fact that in the case of 
the apyxovtes there was no one whose orders or permission could 
excuse absence ; a’tés would then be “on his own authority, 
ultro.’—Probably airdv is a mistake for ad. 

a2. There isa delicate pefwors about eripedcio Pau, “attend to.” 

a4. (uy) érefusv is subordinate to the preceding participles : 
“he who notices or hears of it without indicting the offender.” 

a5. wepi xrX.: a striking instance of an explanatory asyndeton. 
It tells us what “the severer (7Aefov.) penalty ” was. 

d6. 774ud00w MSS. Schanz is very likely right in substituting 
for this the more technical Tyr yes Bn (cp. Rep. 553 b td b wvKoday- 
Tov 7) aToOavovTa 1) exrerdvTa 7) atiuwHevta) The offender is 
to be disqualified from ever again holding office over any of the young 
aypovepo1.—rovTwv: neuter; “the vowodtAakes mustpay strict 
attention to such lapses. If they can’t prevent them, they must 
at least be sure that they are duly punished.” Then follows a 
most valuable little rpoo/u.ov on the philosophy of authority and 
government in general. The asyndeton makes it the more im- 
pressive. (Stobaeus’s 5¢, which Ast adopts, is a natural error.) 
“Believe me—I wish everybody would believe me—that there is 
not a man living who will ever make a good master without being 
a servant first; and no success as a ruler can bring a man so much 
honour and credit as loyal service, first of, all to the laws,—for 
therein he serves the gods—and next, while he is young, to all 
elders and superiors.” 

e5. as tavtnv tots Oeois otcay SovAciay: this construction 
is here felt to be an expansion of the simple dovAeéav used as the 
“acc, of the inner object” with dovAeve; os with a noun and 
participle in the acc. can, however, by itself be used in the sense 
of “ under the idea that.” So at Phaedo 109d ws ... Ta dotpa 
Xwpodvra, and Rep. 345e ddAd pur Ody airotow as odxt airotow 
opeAlav éxopéevny &x TOD Gpxev GAA Tols apxopuévors.—For the 
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dat. rots Geos, depending directly on the noun SovAcar, ep. above 
on 760e4.. For the statement itself cp. on 715 ¢ 4 ff. 

e6. Kal evr ipus BeBiwxdor; as Wordsworth says, “we live 
by admiration.” The veneration felt by the young “squire ” for 
the distinguished veteran who commands him is half his training: 
—Burnet preserves the letters of the MS. erecta ef in writing 
éreit del; Stobaeus has érecta cael, and so Schanz. All edd. 
before Schanz print éreita alone. 

e7. Schanz would follow Ast in rejecting tots véovs, but 
though unnecessary it comes in quite naturally as the (super- 
fluous) correlative of rots rpexPurépors. 

e8. The MS. reading amrédpov, if right, means “ poverty- 
stricken,” “scanty,” “penurious”; at 680d 8 we had dzopéa in 
the sense of dearth. But, though I do not think amépov im- 
possible here, I believe O. Apelt (p. 11) is right in reading arvpou 
for it. Plutarch (Bellone an pace etc. ch. vi. p. 349 A) uses arvpa 
citia of the meagre fare of soldiers on a campaign, as contrasted 
with the rich diet allowed to a chorus in training. This meaning 
exactly suits our present passage.—For yeyevpéevov eivar as a 
substitute for yeyevoOar cp. BAerovoas civar at 63103, and 
BXérovr’ eivat at. 963. 3, for BAerewv.—For Tov Tov aypovopwv 
yeyovera, cp. on 754d 4, 

e9. of dddexa: ie. the five lots of twelve each— duodeni ” 
(Schneider) ; the same who are called robs €£jxovra at d 3 above. 
(Cp. on 761 e 3.) 

e€10. Bovrcvécdwoay ds... odx eEovory, “they must reckon 
on not having.” 

76341. oidvrep, like ofov at Charm. 153 a 2, and ofa at Critias 
113 3, is utpote—“ cum famuli sint” (Schneider). 

a2. é« is lit. “from among”—“ and they must not (seek aid) 
from the Maighbouring farmers and villagers, and use their 
slaves, etc.” . 

a 4. doa eis Ta Sypdora stands for éri roraiira boa, eis TO, 
Snood eorw (ianperipara).—rta 8 ddrda: other irnperjpara, 
that is, than those done for the sake of the public. To mark 
this I have changed the colon before rd toa comma. dAdo, is 
governed by d:axovotytés T. x. 6. 

a6. I have ventured to bracket éavrois. There is nothing in 
it which has not already been expressed by airot 8¢ abrov. For 
the collocation of act. and pass. cp. 69746 purotvTes purotvras 
I have also marked the fact that dvefepevydpevor brings a change 
of subject matter by putting a dash instead of a comma before pos, 
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b2. ovdevds EAXarrov, “as important as any”; he is, doubt- 
less, not thinking here of the educational value of the study— 
as he was in his panegyric of mathematics at 747 b—but only 
of the value of the information itself. 

b5. adXAns, “attendant”; we must supply yapw from b3, 
with the genitives. 

b7f. cite Tis... ToUTO tporayopetwy, “ while calling them xp. 
or ay., or whatever he likes ” ; i.e, “ under whatever name he prefers, 
let each man do his best to protect his country.” With tovro 
mpooayopetwv (“calling them by that name”) Stallb. eps. Symp. 
212¢ tovrov oy tov Adyov .. . dtu kal orp yxaipers dvopalur, 
tovro évopuate. (Though érirndevéerw governs 7d émirndevpa, 
supplied from b6, Ast is wrong in saying that rovro refers to 
eruTndevua.) As the Spartan xpurreia, mentioned above at 
633 b 9, was a similar kind of service to that of the dypovépor, ° 
it is natural to refer to it here. As the exhortation seems to be 
specially addressed to the rank and file of the dypovopor, it is not 
likely that, as Orelli suggests, Timaeus’s (and Photius’s) trmaypéras 
ought to be substituted for kpurrovs, for that word is said (by 
Tim.) to be the title of a (probably) high official. 

c3. 7d Se perd tovto... Hv émdpevov, “next in our 
election of magistrates came that of the Agoranomoi and Asty- 
nomoi.” giperews depends on peta tovro; cp. Symp. 217e1 
pexpe Setpo tod Adyov, and similar genitives with évravOa. 
dyopavéuwv mépt and aot. wépe are periphrases for the simple 
gen. (cp. above on 685 ¢ 2), so that 7d dyopavépuwv répt stands for 
To TOV ayopavdpuwy, and is the subj. to iv éxdpuevov. (Possibly 
the 76 was, by a slovenly conversational laxity of construction, 
allowed to do double duty: (1) to form the adverbial 73 pera 
tovro, and (2) to go, as above explained, with ayopavéuwv répu) 
—As to the reading, I believe Burnet’s is the right solution of 


the difficulty. All other MSS. but A, and all the printed edd. 


have acruvipwv Hv jytv éxopevov, but in A Fv is in an erasure 
which is too big for it. In the margin stands rpey (“cum vitii 
nota,” Schanz). Burnet naturally supposes that tpecy originally 
stood in A where now 7v stands, and further conjectures that it 
was a clumsy scribe’s version of an indistinctly written wépe jv. 
—The #v refers to 760 b 1. 

e5. Bekker substituted ye for the MS. re, which is certainly 
wrong; Ast would simply reject it. We may conjecture that 
the insertion of ye after dypovéuors improved the rhythm of the 
sentence ; it is hard to see how it improved its meaning.—lIt is 
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strange that the three aarvvdpuor should be said to correspond in 
function to the sixty subordinate aypovépo. of each tribe, rather 
than to the five dpovpapxo. They, like the five, were elected, 
while the sixty were selected by their superiors, We are not 
told that they had any subordinates, nor what was the length of 
their period of office, We may conclude from 760a6f. that the 
military officials undertook the defence of the city; so that the 
dervvopot would be relieved of the military part of the duties of 
the dypovdpo. 

C7. éripeovpevor is subordinate to prportpevor. It explains 
wherein the resemblance lies —rov xara 7d dor: ie. those main 
and cross streets which lay wholly within the city, while those 
next mentioned are the “extensions” (rerapévwv) within the 
city of the main thoroughfares converging from different parts 
of the country. 

dl. xara véopovs: the city was not to be allowed to build 
itself anyhow. 

3. reGeparevpéva: the same care which the dypovopor 
(ot ppovpodyres) bestowed on the quality and conduct of the water 
outside the city walls, will be expected from the doruvdpou within 
the city. 

a4. xoopy: cp. above 761¢5 kocpocr, of the decorative 
effect of fountains and streams and pools.—xal rovrous: a 
reference to the importance of the office of dypovdpuo., implied 
above in cl f. 

a5. dvvarovs: not, I think, as Ast, Schneider, and Wagner 
(and F.H.D.), divites, proceres, but, as Jowett, “men of ability.” 
It does not follow that because, as e.g. at Thucyd. viii. 21, of 
Suvaroté could be used to denote “the rich,” ‘the upper class,” 
Svvardés by itself could mean “rich.” As is explained by Plato 
at Prot. 351a1ff., a man becomes duvards partly by training ; 
the requisite training, and the “leisure” would be more likely 
to be found in men of the highest class, hence the 6.6 in a6. 
Besides, the xai before rovrovs would then mean that the 
$potpapyos were to come from the highest class. Fic. does not 
take Svvatovs absolutely, but joins it, like cyoAd(ovras, with 
ertpedcio Oat, and he is very likely right. 

a6. A comparison of e4f. shows that the plur. tiwjpara is 
here used (as at 756c 3 and 760 a 1) as a variant for the singular 
—and shows also that it is the dorvvdpou, and not their proposers, 
who are to come exclusively from the highest property class,— 
was avijp=6 Povddpevos. 
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A7f. diayepotovnfevtwy ... yiyvwvTat, “when a show of 
hands has decided between the candidates, and you have found 
the six who have most votes.” I think d:ayep. is gen. abs. 
with the subj. left out, and that xai is explanatory—i.e. intro- 
duces a more detailed account of the same process described by 
Siaxerp. The subj. to ddixopévwv is the antecedent to ois. 
Where the Greek says when those who have most votes 
(xetporoviat has to be supplied with wAciora) “come to sim,” 
we should say “when you come to the six, ete.” In. both cases 
the coming is metaphorical. (It would spoil the sentence to put 
in xpiow, with Heindorf, or—rather better—eféraow with 
Winckelmann, after is.) 

e2. ois tovtwv émiyedés: probably, as Ritter says, the 
mpvraves. R. eps. 758d 2 ff. and 755e 4. 

e 3. Here again, in airo’s L alone among our MSS. preserves 
the right reading; A and O have airovs, 

e6ff. Séa ... drodnvar: Aldus’s insertion of éx before 
tov dAAwv, adopted by all editors, leaves the main difficulty 
of this passage untouched. After the preceding words no descrip- 
tion of the process of the election of the Agoranomoi is needed ; 
if given, it should repeat the substance of d 7 ff. duaxetporovnbev- 
Tov... emuedes, But our text, in reading yerpotovnbévras, 
introduces an unheard-of novelty. It makes the elected ten 
themselves select by lot five from among their number, and 
proclaim their appointment. Ficinus has: “quippe de decem qui 
ceteros suffragio superarint quinque sorte designentur, et com- 
probati magistratus declarentur.” This suggests a reading déxa 
Tov dAAwY mpoxetpoTovnbevTwy (or mpoKxpiOevtwv), The view 
that aAAwy is governed by a word denoting preference is sup- 
ported by the reading of L and O (which is also that of A) 7 
tov addwv. This variant I take to be due to a marginal 7) ot 
&AAo., intended to explain tov dAXwv. I think the best course 
here is to bracket déxa . . . drodpyvar; the next best merely to 
read Séxa tGv GAAwY tpoxerpoTovnbévTwy, in either case rejecting 
Aldus’s éx. 

e8. xeipotoveirw 8¢ mas wavta: these words are difficult. 
If we apply them to the election of the Agoranomoi they intro- 
duce a further contradiction of yiyv. tiv atperw Kabdrep » Tov 
aortuvopwv. Besides, what can be the result of an election where 
“every voter votes for every candidate”? The only way out of 
this difficulty is to suppose that every member of the voting 
assembly was bound, under penalty, to lift up his hand either for 
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or against each of the rpoBadXdpevor. But we have no other 
reason to assume that there was any such process as voting against 
a candidate. I therefore think the words mean that every 
member of the voting assembly is to vote at the election of every 
official; i. whether it be for Agronomoi, or Astynomoi, or 
Agoranomoi. It will be observed that the risk of having to pay 
the large fine of fifty drachmas need not be run by any member 
of the two lower classes, for he may absent himself from the 
assembly with impunity (76443 ff.). (Ficinus translates rdévra 
by quemlibet. Jowett takes wévra to be “all the ten.” Ritter 
mentions—to reject it—the possibility that the following 6 p17) 
*@éAwy means “the (elected candidate) who refuses to serve.”) 

76443. eis exxAnoiav Kal’ tov Kowvov ctAXoyov: this seenis 
to be a general direction applying to deliberative as well as voting 
assemblies ; and this gives some support to the assumption just 
made that ‘the XeElp. Tas madvTa was of general application, aud did 
not refer to one election alone. 

a7. tT. may perhaps have arisen from dittography of the follow- 
ing 7, and Schanz rejects it. If genuine, itis an adverbial acc. 
of inner object—“ unless the magistrates issue some sort of order.” 

b 1. rods dé 8) dyopavopovs, “to go back to the Agoranomoi.” 
de Oy recognizes that there has been a digression. 

b7. avtovs, “by themselves,” as at c 3 below. 

c6. éxarépwv depends, I think, not on dpxovras (“of each of 


the two subjects”), but on. dirrovs (“two sets of each kind of 


official ”) ; there would thus be four kinds altogether. 

c.7. avtov, if correct, must mean “in the subjects”; i.e. music 
and gymnastic. avrjs, which is the reading of L and ee 
Ed. Loy. and Steph. print, seems to mean “ (of education) proper,” 
as distinguished from the public contests which tested it. It 
would be interesting to know where atrév came from; its only 
warrant to us is Cod. Voss., a late hand ip A, and a somewhat 
earlier one in O. I believe L again is right. For this use of 
avrns cf. b7 and e3. [F.H.D. prefers adrav as the more dificult 
reading.]—The fact that raide(as . . . dywvirtiKns was omitted 
beth in O and in A is prima facie evidence that one of the two 
MSS. was copied from the other. But (1) they may both have 
been copied from the same original, or (2) from MSS. which 
shared the omission, or (3) the omission, of which the cause is 
patent, might have been made iridependently by the scribes of 
both.—With the second ra:de/as, as with dywvias in d 3, we ought, 
I think, to supply dpyovras from the preceding sentence, 
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e8 ff. yupvaciwv Kai didacKkaXreiwy éripeAntas: these words 
count as a titular designation, and kéajov . . . Kopav are loosely 
tacked on to part of it, ie. to émipeAnrds: “by superintendents 
of education the Law means overseers of gymnasia and schools, to 
look after both their outward seemliness and the instruction given 
in them, and the regulation of these matters, and to regulate the 
attendance and residence of boys and girls,”  (Stallb, would 
make yvpv. and didacx. depend on the genitives which depend on 
erupeAnrds.)—Stephanus’s correction of the MS, ddackadidv 
to didacrkareiwy (cp. 804¢3) is supported by the reading 
didackaXiwv in Vat. 1029. 

d1. xdécpov is used, I think, of the dignity and beauty of the 
buildings and other surroundings of the places of education. It 
will be remembered that at Rep. 401 bff. Plato attaches great 
importance to the beauty of the surroundings in which a child 
learns, (F.H.D. prefers arrangement, Jowett “ order.”) 

d2. oixjoewv: not, I think, as Jowett, “lodging,” ie. home 
accommodation; this would hardly fall within the sphere of the 
Education Authority. Its connexion with gorjoewy suggests 
that it means that the education official should assign pupils to the 
several schools according to residence—should see, in other words, 
that each child went to the school nearest its home, and that 
there was a school within easy reach of every home. Hermann’s 
doxyoewv which Schanz adopts, denotes a part of the subject 
which has been already mentioned—i.e. the raidevors itselfi—and 
does not come well in connexion with “the going to and from 
school.” 

3. dywvias: both A and O first wrote a@y@vas here, Such 
a mistake could hardly be made independently. It seems to have 
been corrected early in both MSS., and probably existed in the 
MS. or MSS. from which they were copied—This branch of the 
povotKns Kal yupvarriKns apxovtTes might incidentally serve as 
“examiners” of the schools and superintendents of their public 
displays, but their main duty was with adults. The word dywvia 
is here used generally of all public contests, though at d 5 (if the 
reading is correct) it is used, as at Meno 94), of gymnastic contests 
only. On the other hand d@Anrais in d4 is rather unusually 
applied to competitors in “musical” dy@ves as well as to those 
in gymnastic contests. 

d5. Stallbaum suggested that we ought to read ay@vas for 
dywviav here. The suggestion gets some little support from the 
mistaken dydvas at d 3, but still leaves the sharp contrast between 
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the restricted meaning of aywviavy in d5 and the general meaning 
of dywvias in d3. I am more inclined to bracket zepi p. 
dXXovs as a (quite unnecessary) marginal comment. The words 
add nothing to what was said at d3f. év te . . . aOAnrais. 

6. dvO@pdérwy te kal immwv: Ast notices that’ Plutarch 
(Symp. Probl. ii. 5, 639¥) remarks that the horse is the only 
animal which can share with man the distinction won in athletic 
contests, because he alone shares in the discipline and danger of 
the soldier. (Plutarch is arguing that the true significance of all 
games is that they are puprjpara tov ToAEmLKOY.) 

a7. rods repi povpdiay te Kal pupyntixyiy, “artists who 
perform by themselves”; povpdiav is the emphatic -word. 
Dramatic representations are not mentioned ; probably because, 
for reasons given in the Republic, they were to be prohibited. 

e2. The loose style of this classification, and its minuteness, 
are characteristic of the Laws. The author’s first object is not to 
settle precisely the divisions of poveixy or yupvartiKy, but to 
give. a general indication of the duties of the “Ministry of 
Education.” Hence he resumes what he had begun to say at d7 
by an unnecessary repetition of érépovs. At first sight Stallbaum’s 
rejection of this second érépovs—he thinks it was a gloss on 
&Xovs—seems to regularize the sentence completely ; but then it 
is discovered that paywdov, and the four other genitives with it, 
are left rather awkwardly stranded, because we are then obliged 
to take a@AoGéras (as a secondary pred.) with rods adrovs in d6 
as well as with érépovs in d7, whereas with the second eérépous 
the informal “resumption” serves to show what had been left out 
in the previous expression, without putting it all into grammatical 
order. 

e3. The arrangement of subjects is chiastic as usual, 

e4f. wadudy: we have no word for this display of a delighted 
and delightful activity, in which the delight is heightened by the 
restraints imposed by the artistic sense. With us a game implies 
skill, and therefore practice and training, but not necessarily that 
satisfaction of the artistic instincts which was associated with the 
Greek wasdud as here used.—ev dpyjoect . . . povorxy: I follow 
Ficinus in taking this prepositional adjunct to be a qualification 
of wadidv; this would be made quite clear if, as I think we 
ought, we read yvyvouevnv for the hardly construable yeyvopevy 
ine5. (Wagner and Jowett take the words with dpyxovras.) 
Fic. has ‘ Primum igitur in chori ludo, ubi viri pueri et puellae 
tripudio ceterisque musicae modis exercentur, principes eligendi,” 
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—rafis is “system,” “systematic arrangement,” what we should 
call the rules of the Musician’s art, not merely (as Wagner and 
Jowett) the ordering and arrangement of the performance by the 
apxovres. (Reading yeyvopevnv), we may translate: ‘as dis- 
played in dancing and the whole round of artistic manifestation.” 
+—Tovs dpxovras: the plural is quite general, “the authority.” 
It is necessary to use the plural as long as the number is not 
definitely ascertained, even though it may turn out to be only one. 

e6. The mistake of txavés for ikavds must have been an. early 
one; A Land O all three have it; only A corrected it. Schanz 
believes that A had ixavds to begin with, though he admits some 
disturbance in the MS. at the syllable -ds. (Possibly the text once 
was ixavas 6é €xet.) 

76542. 7: at 721b1 eéredav éerav 7 Tus TpidKovTa shows 
that tpudkovta yeyovas érév would be good Greek. There is 
therefore no necessity with Ast (and Schanz) to reject the 7 here. 
—<«icaywyedts: this title denotes the official as the man to whom 
all intending competitors must apply; who would certify their 
right to compete, and assign them their order (cp. diaeripa 
below as well as decide the result (tiv Sudkproy Sddvat). 

2 4, It would have seemed simpler to us if he had said civayw- 
yed’s Te elvat kal . . . amodiddvar; as it is we must take Te Kai as 
coupling eicay. and drodidovs, and take efvac with them both.— 
diabernpa: this title cannot be supposed to imply any placing of 
the members of the chorus in a proper position—that duty would 
fall to the Choragus. 

a5. door pev prrodppdvus éoxijkart rept Ta. ToLatTa, “ quicum- 


‘que haec studia adamarunt” (Schneider); ie. “devote themselves 


to the subject.” Ficinus has “qui huic rei vacant.” Is it possible 
that he read oyoAdfover, and that our piAoppédves eoyynKace was 
originally a marginal interpretation of it? At b1 these musical 
devotees are called ot €umrerpo.. 

a 8. Kal Tv mpoBodny 5) Tov atpotpevov ex TOV eumeipwv 
rounréov, “in proposing ep too, the elector must take one 
from the class of musicians.’ 

bl. &v re. . . drreipos F Aaxov: I think the dictionaries are 
wrong in assigning to Karny opr po. here the meaning objection, and 
to arnydépynpa the meaning “ defence.” Karyyopety is used by Plato 
in the sense of assert, declare, while the force of dz- is constantly 
that of rejection. The author’s decided fondness for chiasmus too 
is an argument on the same side. tov pév are the challengers, 
Tov S€ the defenders. Ficinus has: “una haec approbatio repro- 
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batioque habeatur” (though he alters the order of the subsequent 
clause because the chiasmus does not suit the Latin idiom). 

b4. The sole result aimed at by the doxipacia is to get the 
best musician of the ten selected candidates. I would therefore, 
retaining Stephanus’s comma, which Burnet has reinserted after 
SoxipacOeis, reject (Ast’s) comma before it. In Adxy Soxpacbets 
the participle is as significant as Adyy, and the words mean 
“succeeds in passing the examination and (so) gets the appointment.” 
Otherwise os dv Adyy is a lame repetition of the information 
conveyed by 6 Aaywv in b3. (Heindorf thinks rév has fallen out 
before déka; on the other hand Hermann, at c6 below, would 
remove the twy which the text has there. If either change be 
thought necessary, I should prefer Hermann’s——F.H.D. thinks 
SoxipacGeis a gloss.) 

b5. kata ravra dé. . . 6 Aayoy THv Kpicw : two controversies 
divide interpreters of this passage. (1) In the first place it is 
disputed whether (a) dpyérw governs povpd.iv Te Kal cvvavALdv— 
as it does the corresponding twv xopov in the preceding sentence ; 
or whether (6) pov. and ovvavAwyv depend on the preceding 
kpio.v—in other words whether toév adixopevwv eis Kpiow refers 
(a) to the candidates who are “examined” for the office of dpyewv 
or a0oberns povmd.ay, or (b) to the competitors in musical ayaves. 
Ficinus, Ast,and Stallbaum take the former view; Wagner, Schneider, 
and Ritter the latter. The previous tév xopwv dpyérw, the 
importance attached in the case of the corresponding election to 
the doxipacia, the kpicvv in d 1, the tense of adixopévwv and the 
number of pov, and ovvavAoyv are all arguments in favour:of (a), 


“The main reasons against (a) are that the final words «fs... 


6 Aaxav Tv Kpicw are tautological and somewhat otiose ; also the 
position of rdv éviavrdy éxetvov is peculiar, and the meaning of 
Aaxwv strained. Whichever view be taken, no great harm is done 
to the general tenor of the passage—But (2) those who in the 
second controversy hold, with Stallbaum, Susemihl and Jowett, 
that eis robs pitas amodidovs ... THv Kpiow means that the a6Ao- 
Gérns povwdidv is not to decide between competitors, but to refer 
the decision to another body, stultify the whole description of these 
elections, The one most important function of all these Presidents 
is undoubtedly to judge at the contests (see e.g. 765a3). The 
term aOXobérns itself proves it. Wagner gets out of the difficulty 


_ by rejecting «is tots... 6 Aaxoy TV Kpiow, and Schanz follows 


him. Ficinus, Ast, Schneider, Wagner, and Ritter refer the words, 
as undoubtedly they ought to be referred, to the doxwpacia to be 
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passed by each of the ten selected candidates, and as such, though 
somewhat tautological, they are, considering the importance attached 
to the doxcpacia, not out of place.—We may infer that of xpitai 
were the special body of musical experts chosen (by the vouodiAakes 
—see above a 7) to conduct the doxyuacia. We may translate : 
“that man among the candidates for examination who is appointed 
(Aaxwv) by proceedings just like these, for that year, shall be 
president of solo-performances and concerted pieces; and each 
man” (of the ten) “drawn by lot must” (as described in connexion 
with the previous election) “submit to the decision of the jury (of 
musicians).”—(Ast, followed by Stallb., may be right in thinking 
6 Aaydv in ¢1 an explanatory comment, If so, it is a correct 
comment, It is almost “(each of the ten) when his turn comes.” 
b7. cvvavAia: probably a piece of music in the performance of 
which the flute alternated with the lyre. See Athenaeus 617 f, and 
618a, and the commentators on Hor. Odes iv. 1. 22, and Hpod. 
9.5. (Some think that the two instruments sounded together.) 

3. €k Tov TpiTwv Te Kal ere TOV SevTépwv TYysmparwv: the 
musical and literary critics might apparently belong to any property 
class, even the highest. (Nowadays these would mostly come from 
the two middle classes, while the best judges of horseflesh or 
athletics would belong either to the richest class, or to the poorest.) 

c5, It is hard to see how the xaé arose, which A, L and O have 
after tpuciv. No printed edition has it, I think. A”s substitu- 
tion of tpict for tpuwriv kat seems to suggest that «al arose from 
a misreading of v. 

c6. Aaxetv is here used, as at b 4 and b6, in the sense of “ to be 
definitely appointed,” 

c8, twv doxipafdvrwy: ie. a jury of experts—corresponding 
to the xpirds of cl. The word yjdos suggests that there might 
be differences of opinion among the jury, and that a majority 
carried the day. 

dl. dpyjs An€v Kal xpiow: a hendiadys; almost “appoint- 
ment to an office by examination.” The two processes are closely 
connected, as in the words Adxy SoxypacGels at b 4. The caf? 
qvTivaody seems to make the application general to all the kinds 
of official whose election has been mentioned since 76445, These 
final words are meant to emphasize the importance of the 
doxipacia, 

d 4. mept Td Tpoeipynpeva = TOV mpoeipynpevuy, i.e. gnpiNts kat 
YUPVAoTLKNS (764 c 5), 

a7. For the 7 ep. above on a 2,—The age limit is eétablished 
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independently by the fact that this official was to be chosen from 
among the vouopiAakes, who must all be over fifty. 

d8. Odrepa: a curious adverbial neuter; “(he must be the 
father of children) of one sea or the other.” 

el. 6 mrpoxpivwy: this does not mean, any more than rdv 
aipovpevov at b 1 meant, that this official is to be appointed by one 
man; the words would apply to anyone who took part in the 
appointment—either as nominator, voter, or doxiud¢(wv.—For the 
@s with the acc. part. cp. on 643d 8 and 762e5. 

e2. The adovdu0s whom Lycurgus put in charge of the 
Spartan boys was to be elected €£ Gvrep at péeyworar apxal 
Kadioravras (Xen. Rep. Lac. 2. 2), 

e3. mavtos ... yi, “whatever the creature—whether plant 
or animal, tame or wild [or man]—if its early growth makes a good 
start, that is the most important step towards the happy con- 
summation of the excellence of which its nature is capable. Now 
man we hold to be a tame animal; all the same, while with correct 
training, and a happy disposition, he will turn into the most ‘ 
divine and gentlest of creatures, if reared carelessly or ill, he is the 
fiercest creature upon earth.”—-The comma which Burnet inserts 
after opynGeioa guards against the error into which Ficinus, 
Serranus, and Jowett have fallen of connecting mpds aperiv with 
OppnVcioa instead of with kvpwtdry. (Cp. below 93le mpos 
GeodiAy poipay kvpidtara, Tim. 84 ¢ Kkypudtara mpos Gdvarov, and 
Ale, I. 120e reXéovus yiyver Oar rpds aperHv.) 

e5. The roy in Hermann’s and Burnet’s original text is of 
course a misprint for Tar. 

766a1. I cannot help suspecting cat advOpwrwv to be a (very 
early) commentator’s addition. The enumeration is complete 
without it. In grammatical form it is awkward; the re and Kai 
best suit a pair, and the absence of tv with dvOpéwv increases 
the awkwardness, (Stobaeus’s te after 1épwv mends matters a 
little.) The case of the man is quite sufficiently introduced and 
considered in the following clause, Further, as they stand, the 
words imply that there are tame and wild men, as well as tame and 
wild beasts, and so anticipate what is given as a piece of fresh 
information in the following sentences,—Ast well cps. Aristotle, 
Pol. i. 2, 1253431, who doubtless had this passage in mind when 
writing. 

a4. F. A. Wolfs conjecture that tov has fallen out after 
dypudrarov is a very likely one.—So too Ast, independently. 

a6ff. mpdrov de... éripeAnryv: this difficult sentence has 
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suffered from many misapprehensions. To begin with, Ald. altered 
the MS. rpoordrrew émieAnrhy into mporrdrny Kal exipeAnTiy, 
a mistake which even Ritter has perpetuated; Hermann, to 
simplify the construction, rejected the important aipeOjvai, taking 
Tov péeAAovtTa av. emipeAjocor Oar to be the vowoberns ; Stallb. and 
Schanz follow him; Schneider and Wagner translate apfacGac 
aipeAjvat by “auctorem fieri ut eligatur,” “veranlassen dass . . . 
gewihlt werde,” also understanding, as do Stallb. and Apelt, tov 
HéAAovta KTA. to be the vopobérns instead of the director of 
Education ; these latter interpreters also make an awkward break 
in the sense after 7, and separate rovrov, the manifest antecedent 
of ds ay, from its relative; further, Ritter unaccountably makes 
Tov év TH TOA depend on mpHrov instead of on dpirros. But it 
is Ritter who has shown us the right way out of the difficulty ; and 
that is to take ypedv as an “accusativus absolutus,” as at Thue. iii. 
40.4: “but inasmuch as the right choice of the man who is to have 
charge of them (raiéwv) is bound to come first and foremost, (he 
must) do his utmost to appoint and make their Director that man 
who out of all in the state is in every respect the best man.”—Both 
aitov in a7 and avrofs in b1 refer to the children—With tov 
év... 7 cp. below 878a2 yevos érrep dv TOV Ev TH TOA 
evdokiditatov mpds aperyiv.—With mpoordrrew we must supply 
det from a5. (Jowett slurs over the difficulty by putting for 
ap£ar0a xpedv . . . aipePivat, “he should begin by taking care 
that he is elected who etc.” ; otherwise he follows Schneider and 
Wagner. —I do not think that anything is gained by Apelt’s 
ingenious substitution of edfarGar for dp£acGa, though it makes 
that part of the sentence easier from his point of view. 

b2. rAjv Bovdjs x. 7: the inclusion of the 360 BovdAevrai 
would have made the eleuting body unwieldy.—rd rod ’ArdAXwvos 
iepov: a place peculiarly suitable for deciding a matter connected 
with PovoeK?. 

b 3. It is interesting to note that though all other interyrevard 
and editors before Bekker took’ rOv vopopvAdkwy to be governed 
by xp’Psyv, the Louvain editor (Rutger Ressen), while keeping the 
comma after vouopvAdKkwy, shows, by putting a comma also before 
it, that he sees the right way to take the words—d¢epovrwv 
paneer ... Ovtw’ dv éx. wy.: if YHpov had been omitted, the 
antecedent to be supplied in thought with évrwa would have been 
TovTov (cp, above on 753d 1); as it is we must supply. TOUT. 

b5. The addition of yevopévwv to tov (neut.) wept madelav 
is strange, and Hug would: reject it; but it would be stranger if 
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any commentator or scribe put it in when it was not there to 
begin with. The reason for its insertion was probably rhythmical. 
Plato would hardly end a sentence with five consecutive long 
syllables. 

b7. rAijv vopodvAdkwv : we are left to conjecture the reason 
for this exclusion. Could such great and wise men be suspected 

«of jealousy? [F.H.D. says “yes”—“by others than the electing 
body.”], 

c2. mpiv .. . apepdv: in other words, ‘‘ while there is more 
than a month of his time left to run.” 

c 5. From. Steph. onwards all edd. have péAov, which was the 
reading of A and O, This was thoughtlessly corrected in A and O 
to peXAov, probably the mistaken reading of some other MS. 

c 6. of rpoorxKovres :,i.e. of the dppavol, not of the éritporos.— 
kal érudnpovyres: i.e. only those who lived within reach of the 
home circle. 

C7. pexpe avefidv raidwv: this definition of relations who are 
to count legally occurs below at 877 d 1 and 878 d 7; at Dem. C. 
Macart. p. 1067 we have péxpe dvexiddwv [raidwv]. The same 
grade of relationship is expressed at 925 a6 by pexpt mdmrmov 
maidwy (viddv): the grandchildren of the children of one’s grand- 
father are one’s own first cousins one remove.—The only 
connexion between these two injunctions is that both are cases 
of substitution. A final revision would hardly have left them 
as they stand. 

a3 ff. Before describing the appointment of this next kind 
of officials, ic. the judges, Plato introduces a short preface in 
which the two main points are: (1) the judges must be men of 
superior intellect, and (2) the machinery for giving legal decisions 
must be such as will favour (a) clear presentment of cases, and (b) 
due deliberation. 

d 4. For xara tpdrov see above on 635 d 7.—dadwvos: below 


766b 


at 876b he talks of dixacrypia patrAa Kal dpwva, which give * 


their decisions by ballot. A true judge, Plato implies, ought to be 
able to throw light on the principles of justice which underlie the 


statutes, and not content himself with a safe legal yes or no, like a 


mere arbitrator. 

5. pa) TAciw tOv avridixwv év tais dvaxpiceor: the pre- 
liminary procedure for legitimizing the position of the two parties 
to the trial was naturally mostly formal. 

- 7. ovre rodAods dvras: there are two reasons for this: (1) 
a large bench‘ of judges could not all give reasoned judgements ; 
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it must be a question of voting yes or no; and (2) the number of 
superior intellects is necessarily small. The tribunal must be both 
small and good. 

el. wap éxatépwv goes closely with 1d dui Bnrovpevor ; 
“what the contention of each side is.” 

e2. kat 75 Bpadd 76 Te wodAXAdKis avaxpivery: in effect ex- 
planatory of what is meant by 6 ypovos; “tempus autem et mora, , 
frequensque inquisitio ad aperiendam controversiam conferunt” 
(Fic.). 
76747. ovk dpxov .. . ytyveras, “while not a ruling official 
has yet a very high authority.” The xai emphasizes. 

a9. kpivov . . . amoreAy, “ finally decides.” Cp. on 720e 1. 

bl. dy ecev rperovres stands for mpérovey dy in the sense of 
“would be the right ones,” i.e. “ought to be appointed.” 

b 2. rivwv and éxacrov are both neuter, and so too TOv Aouroy 
b 4. — kupudratov: with this word obscurity begins. At first 
sight the words seem to be reintroducing us to the three tribunals 
mentioned at 766 e 3 ff.: (1) that of neighbours and friends; (2) 
the first court of appeal; and (3) the final court of appeal. But, if 
Kupidtatov means, as Ficinus thinks, “ augustissimum ” (Schneider’s 
“summa dignitate praeditum”), the epithet can hardly apply to a 
court composed of arbitrators informally appointed by the litigants 
themselves. (Below, at 915¢6 the ‘‘neighbours’” court, and the 
aiperot Sixaotat are spoken of as two distinct courts.) Ritter 
thinks kvprétatov means “ most competent” (“ befugtest”). Even so, 
it would seem to exclude the notion of an appeal from it. 
Susemihl thought it a mistake for 7d +p@rov—and it may perhaps 
be worth considering whether mp@rov at c 2 and xvpwrarov here 
may not, by some accident, have changed places. Some difficulties, 
but not all, would disappear if this transposition were made. I 
think Plato means that if both sides agree to the court, the decision 
is to be final.—As we proceed, we find, instead of the two appeal 
courts, two courts for the trial of different kinds of suits: (1) b 5, 
those suits in which one private citizen has a grievance against 
another: (2) b'7, those in which the alleged offence is one com- 
mitted against the state-——Still more puzzling is the question, 
what relation does the next court mentioned—that introduced at 
c 2—hbear to any or all of those just described? The words ro 
tpitov dudurBytotow seem to mark it as the third court (of appeal) 
mentioned above at a2 f., and the words iduitais mpds &AAjAovs 
exclude the supposition that it is the court which is cognisant of 
offences against the state—that mentioned at b 7. If, however, 
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at cl, we follow Burnet—alone among editors—in adopting the 
uncorrected reading of the MSS., and read Aexréov drotou, putting, 
with him, only a comma after BonGeiv, we are driven to identify 
the Treason Court with the Court of final Appeal; for we must 
translate: “but as for that (court) when someone thinks the state 
wronged by a citizen, we must say of what kind and who the 
judges (in that court) are”; and then follows the method of 
election of the judges of the Appeal Court. I think, as to this, 
that we cannot avoid taking O*’s correction, and reading Aexréov 8, 
with a full stop after Bonfetv. It might be thought that the two- 
fold division mentioned at b4 (dvo &) xrA.) is to extend to both 
appeal courts; that, perhaps, i.e. there were to be parallel courts— 
(1) second and third appeal courts for “Common, Pleas,” and (2) 
second and third for state trials; but such a supposition does not 
agree with what we read at e 9 ff—Plato, by calling this account 
of the courts a repiypady at 768 ¢ 5, shows that he is conscious 
of the “sketchy” nature of this description. See below on 
768 b 4. 

c2. mporov (if correct, and it most likely is) is adverbial, 
“ first of all” (we must set up the third Appeal Court). 

c4. rdoas tas dpxds, as shown when the subject to cvveAGeiv 
is resumed at c 8, is used in the sense of rdvras tods dpyxovtas. 

c6f. éreidav . . . tpdaGev, “on the day before that on which 
the New Year is about to begin with the (new) moon that follows 
the summer solstice.” 

di. All MSS. seem to have had 6vopdcavtas—a thoughtless 
mistake due to the dittography of the last syllable of Oedv.— 
drdp&acOa. is used as a transitive verb governing éva dcxagoriy, 
in the sense of “offer as first-fruits” or perhaps “as a ceremonial 
dedication ”—and so “consecrate.” —rdons apy7ns éva, ‘one from 
each body of magistrates.” The gen. is governed by the azo in the 
verb ; dpx7, as in the following line, is used as a collective noun. 

a2. dv... Siaxpivey is “to be likely to decide.” Op. 
769b1 ov« av rote Soxel ratoarGa Koopovoa.— Wagner's sug- 
gestion that we should read d:axpevetv—like Heindorf’s at Euth. 
287d to read droxpevet for aroxpivy—gratuitously adds one to 
the small list of doubtful cases of av with the fut. Out of the 
list given by Adam on Rep. 492c, and Goodwin, M. and T. 197, 
those at Orito 53d, Crat. 391d, and Phaedr. 227b have only 
partial MS. support, while that at Huth. 287d has no MS. 
support at all. The only instance left by Burnet in his text is 
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d3. air@: a possessive dat., used as a variety for adrod. 

a5. airots is probably the right reading, though the Cod. 
Voss. adrod points to a quite possible variant avtods (ATTOTCAN 
being read ATTOTEAN). 

7. tots ta\AG Sixacrypia puyovor: possibly pet-yery was a 
technical term used of those who “had recourse to” a higher 
court; the notion being that the highest court was a place of 
refuge. Cp. Eur. Hipp. 1076 eis rods addvovs paprupas hevyets ; 

e2. rods eAopevovs adtovs: as Ritter points out, this would 
not be true of all indiveduals, only of the different magisterial 
bodies, each as a class. By that time many of the individuals 
who served in the previous year would have been replaced. 

e3. éeav d€ qs xrA.: this enactment may well apply, as Ritter 
thinks (p. 168), to all courts. ’ 

e 5. iexérw, “let him be under an obligation.” 

e6. 7d 7purv: so the MSS.; Ritter, comparing 846 b 3—rév 
SirAaciwv vrddukos éotw TH BAapOev7._—thinks this a mistake 
for 7d SurAdovov ; although it is only a minimum penalty, it may 
be all the injured man will get; for acc. to e 8 f. anything beyond 
this is to be paid to the state and r@ tiv dixny “Sixacapevy, 
and he might be an informer. Wherever 7jurv comes from it is 
clearly a mistake. [F.H.D. suggests that the mistake arises from 
a misreading of a nwmerical expression. | 

e 8. All editors but Wagner have adopted the Ald. totrw for 
the MS. rovrwv; zpds tovtTwy would involve a feeble tautology 
—the judges are to decide what penalty they are to suffer at 
their” (i.e. “ the judges’”) “ hand.” 

e9. wept, dé tov Sypociwy éyKAnudtwv: here we go back to 
the court first referred to at b 7, for the trial of offences against 
the state. In this the public is to take an important part. 
Whereas, in the tribal courts for trying suits between private 
citizens, the public is only represented by a section of itself, 
elected by lot, in state trials the jury, as we should call it, is 
to be the whole 4740s—the Public Assembly of all the citizens. 

768 a1—5. Burnet has made the connexion of ideas clearer by 
marking off of yap... dtaxpioewy as a parenthesis, This 
parenthesis gives the reason for the arrangement outlined in the 
main sentence, which is as follows: ‘(It is necessary) in the first 
place to admit the public to a share in the trial (of state offences) 
... but, while the inception, and the final decision of such a 
suit must lie with the whole body of citizens, still the investiga- 
tion must be conducted by such three of the highest order of 
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magistrates as the defendant and plaintiff shall agree on.” *; To 
the pev in al corresponds the dV’ in a4, which is “resumed ” 
by the d€ in a5; apyyy te... drodidoueuny is a concessive 
clause. : 

a 3. ev dixy, “justly” (“and they would justly resent being 
excluded, from all share in such decisions ”). 

a5. ev is technically used of the court before which a case is 
tried—Apparently then the Public Assembly had to give leave to 
prosecute, and to acquit or condemn (and assess the penalty), on 
a report from a competent legal tribunal who had investigated the 
case. It is to be noticed that this leaves no room for the influence 
of rhetortc on the susceptible public. 

a8. L, and several other MSS., for avroi—which is clearly 
right—read avrofs; this reading occurs as a marginal variant in 
O, and was printed in the four first edd. Ficinus would seem 
to have read airjv, as he translates “ consilium ¢pswm electionem 
utriusque cognoscat et judicet.” (Possibly a scribe in whose ears 
avrot and av7 sounded alike, wrote the latter by mistake ; this 
then became avr7jv in one MS. and atrjs in another, this last 
changing back to avrois by the converse of the original error. 
There is no trace of a reading airw.)—érixpivey adtov TiHVv 
aipeswy éxatépov: avtov probably depends on éxatépov—* the 
choice of each of them,” not ‘“‘the choice of them (i.e. judges) 
made by each.” Most likely each litigant chose one judge; the 
difficulty would be to agree on the third. If each persisted in 
his own choice for the third judge, the BovAr would have to 
select one of the two. It would therefore be manifestly unwise 
for either of the litigants to choose a decided partisan.—By 
BovAy we ought perhaps to understand the rputdveis, who were 
a standing committee of the BovA7.—The ém- in émuxpivery seems 
to mark the action of a superior authority. 

b2. 6 yap dkowevytos . . . efvar, “no man can feel himself 
a true citizen, who does not, share the right of pronouncing 
judgement on his fellows.” This little piece of political wisdom 
helps to form a true conception of the state, and citizenship. It 
may rank with another enlightening little sentence at 740 a 2-4, 


which reminds us that the land which belongs to a citizen aleo' 


belongs to the state, 

b4. The xai marks the dvAetixd Suxacripia as a fresh 
tribunal, and yet at b7 below they seem to belong to the class 
‘of courts of first appeal mentioned above at 767a2 (dAdo 
duxacrip.ov). Stallbaum is inclined to regard them as alternatives 
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to the court of neighbours and friends; but in that case there 
would be only one appeal court, and it is clearly laid down at 
767a3 that there are to be two. See also 915¢5f. which 
distinctly speaks of the neighbours’ courts as distinct from and 
inferior to the @vAerixai dikat. The truth seems to be that in 
this repuypady (c 5) Plato did not attempt to give us a complete 
plan of courts as they might be arranged in detail, but only to 
enumerate certain leading principles of such an arrangement ; e.g. 
(1) that there must be separate courts for state and private 
trials ; (2) that there must be a second and a final court of 
appeal; (3) that this final court must be carefully constituted. 

b5. ék tot mapaxpjwa: these words mark the contrast 
between the elaborate constitution of the final appeal court and 
the haphazard choice, for the tribal courts, of the first citizens at 
hand, as occasion demanded. Probably it was not contemplated 
that the whole tribe should be assembled for their election.—It 
seems to be hinted by the coupling together of the three points of 
(1) election by lot, (2) election as occasion demanded—i.e. when 
there was a cause to try—and (3) the inaccessibility to motives of 
personal sympathy, that somehow (3) was more likely to be found 
in conjunction with (1) and (2).—Perhaps these tribal courts were 
conceived as country courts, and the second Appeal Court in the 
city would sit more regularly, and be of a more elaborate constitu- 
tion. — Both xAypwy and ék Tot rapayphya logically qualify 
some such word as “be appointed”; this idea is implied in 
duxacecv. 

b7. 6 hapev . . . taperxevicOar, “which we assert to have 
been endowed with as complete an impartiality as the wit of man 
could devise.” 

b8. No editors put a, comma after raperxevdo Oar ; ive. they 
all take trois pi) Svvapyévors with it, and not with xpivew. IT 
prefer, though not very confidently, to take the dat. with xpivewy, 
and would therefore insert a comma before rois.—Ficinus for 
papev TaperxevdcOa has “esse debere diximus,” as if he had 
read rapaoKevacréov.—tois is masc.; Fic. takes it to be neut. 
(“ad eas lites dirimendas ”). 

cl. The dvAcrixa dixaorypia are mentioned below at 915 ¢ 5, 

c2. At 915c¢5 dmwadAdrrecGar, when used in exactly the 
same connexion as here, is expanded by the addition of pds 
aXdAnAovs and trav éykAnpdrov; Ast is therefore probably right 
(Lew. s.v.) in giving to the word in these two passages; not its 
ordinary sense of “get rid of,” “finish with,” but the meaning 
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which is more commonly found for diaAAdtrecOas, and Katad- 
AdtrerOat, of “to be reconciled, compound their differences.” 

c6. «ipnxev: this tpoowrorovia is like that which Plato often 
uses in the case of 6 Adyos; it is still more marked in the tavracs 

. eipyoOw two lines below.—ra 5’ daoAcirer: it is possible 
that ra is nom. here, but most likely dwoAcize is used, as at Rep. 
603d 9 (6 Tore dreXiropuev) in the unusual sense of omit.—This 
use of a qualifying cy«ddv is a mannerism with Plato in his later 
works.—Again L has the best reading, A and O giving dmoXetmou 
(probably meant as an opt. of wish: “some points, however, it 
had perhaps better leaye out”). 

C7. vopwv Oeors is equivalent to a compound noun, and, as 
such, it and not merely Géors is coupled with Sdialpeois as 
the subject of the verb yéyvo.ro. It means regulation, and 
Plato would no doubt have used vopofecia for it, if he had not 
used that word just before. The two subjects which are best 
reserved for a final chapter are (1) the detailed regulation of 
legal and judicial procedure, and (2) the elaborate distinction 
between the different kinds of suits—and consequently of courts 
to try them in. The dua marks that the dxpiByjs goes with 
both vépwv Péors and Siaipeois. (All previous interpreters have 
adopted the view that both @éoi1s and dvaipecis are to be con- 
strued with dicov vopwv : “judicialium legum exacta positio atque 
partitio” Fic. Stephanus proposed to read dixavixov for diuxcv. 
Bekker would reject véjwv [and so F.H.D.], which is left out in 
one MS. (Vat. 1029), and Orelli would read voyxwv for it.) 

c8. ravrais KTA., “let these subjects be told to wait till we 
have reached the end ”—lit. “to wait for us at the end.” 

d2. riv rrelornv . . . vouoberiav : the contrast with subjects 
said to be half treated shows that this means “have received their 
fall regulation,” not “have occupied the most of our legislative 
attention ” (Wagner and sc Jowett). For the use of rAciory for 
complete cf. Rep. 564a Sovdcia rrciorn, Soph. 249e ev adyvoia 
TH TAciory. 

a3. rd dé GAov . . . cadées: like Schanz, I would certainly 
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print Ast’s diofknow for the MS. diocxjoewv. “But a complete . 


and exact description of every single department of the state 

and of civic administration in general, is impossible ””—(with 

Siorxjoewv: “about every single point in the arrangements of 

the state and of the whole civic administration”), Objections to 

the MS. reading are (1) the two words dvotxjoess and rodutixy 

would both mean the same thing, i.e. management, control; (2) the 
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use of zoAvTix7 as an adj. ;is more in accordance with Platonic usage 
than its use as a subst., and when Plato does use it as a subst., 
it is generally—as'e.g. at 650 b 9—in the sense of the sctence or 
art of government (Wagner tries; in vain, I think, to fit that sense 
in here) ; (3) the dependence of tiv S:ocxyjrewv on the neut. évds 
TE Kal mdavTwv, or on Td dAov Te Kal dxpu(Bés), though not 
impossible, is awkward. 
d5. For this use of défodos in the sense of enwmeration, 
account, cp. above 718 b2:. -A’sketch of the whole, he says, must 
precede the details of the parts, because in the explanation of 
these details a reference to other departments is _— necessary. 
Cp., below 812 a 8. 
d7. Here he goes on to say that we have now’ reached the 
tight (ixav7) point in our sketch where the subject of the appoint- 
ment of magistrates may end for the present, and the account of 
laws proper begin. Ficinus and ‘Schneider take | yevopevys as a 
gen, abs. with trys: dvefddov understood—the latter translating it 
by. ‘‘quoniam: progressa est.” Wagner takes yev. with atperews— 
“pis zur erfolgenden Wahl der Obrigkeiten.” The formerjis clearly 
the right view. “You see (viv pv); at this point, now that the 
general outline has been ‘completed as far as the election of 
magistrates, this would be a fit i for the preliminary 
part of our subject. y 
e2. Kal connects ixavr}—which. is supposed to be carried on 
to dpx7j—with av. kat dky. ov. ére Seouevy ; the failure to see this 
led the first. three printed. edd. to substitute ¢ort for the MS. éru 
Though Bas. 2 corrected this ‘error, it ‘reappeared in Steph, 
e7. piAiws: what specially pleases the Athenian’s hearers is 
that he has enabled them to see the subject as a whole in its two 
main divisions of (1) Political’ Machinery, and (2) Legal Enactment. 
769 a1. Above at 68547 the Ath. says rept vouov mal(ovras 
Tawiuyv mperButixny coppova, and at 712b1 mwepdpela .. ., 
KaOdmrep. waides mperBirat, wAdtrew TH Ady Tods védpovs. 
There is the same contradiction of terms in Parmenides’s mpay- 
pareidn mau matte (Parm.: 137b) as in the eudpwv mardid 
. . Ovaremaurpéevy here ; madud involves the notion of a pastime, 
and of make-believe ; but there is a method and a meaning in this 
madd, as is shown by the words mpayparenddns and eudpav. 
a3. This. contrast is still further brought out: by Cleinias’s 
answer. The connexion between the two remarks is better seen 
when we notice that the first begins with xaA@s and the second 
with xadjv. “A fine game,” the Ath. says: “A fine piece of 
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work,” Cleinias answers. Notice also the contrast between 
mpecBurav and dvdpov.—dyAody is ‘set forth,” “display.” The 
“work” is the actual constitution of Cleinias’s new state. 
aT ff. ot ore «rd, “just as the artist’s brush, you know, 

seems never to get to the end of its work upon the several figures 
in his picture, but looks as if it were going on everlastingly 
heightening colour or ‘relieving’ it, or whatever the initiated call 
the process,—never reaching the point at which it admits of no 
further increase of beauty or vividness.” (Ta yeypappéeva comes in 
better earlier im the English sentence) Ast wished to eject 
kxa0arep, but it is better to suppose a conversational inconsequence 
—just as the artist’s brush, you know,” standing for ‘you know 
how the artist’s brush”; the xa@drep enables us to put in the 
es how, ” and marks the simile. 

-a8. (wv: though (Pov is used for “ picture ” below at.c liand 5, 
I think Ast and Stallb. are wrong. in translating gpa oy 
ef pictures” here ; ; it is “ figures.” 

a9. droxpaivew; at Arist. De color. 796a 24, wher, Nee 
there is a variant droypéterar, this verb is taker to mean “to 
change the colour of.” If, however, it means# here to change, or to 
tone down, or simply to remove colour, as some have thought, the 
expression is too straightforward to be technical ; and that is what 
the subsequent words proclaim it: to have been. At Rep. 586 ¢1 
spurious pleasures are said to look like real pleasures because they 
are “thrown into relief” (dzroypatvopevas) by adjacent pains. , The 
sense of “throw up,” “relieve” (by adjacent contrast) also exactly 
suits our present passage. Therefore I think Ast and Stallb. 
right (but see Adam, on the Republic: passage) in taking the use 
in the two Platonic passages to be the same. (A.M.A. holds that 
drroxpaivew describes removal of colour, the relief being obtained ‘by 
contrast, which normally consists of removal or darkening of 
adjacent colour.’ The explanation of daroypaivew in Tim. Lex. 
—r1d 7a xpwobevta Evororetv—does not help us much, unless it 


be thought that “combination” of colours is akin to the bring-* 


ing out the force of one colour by the juxtaposition of a contrasted 
one.)—rTod xp. 7) aroxp. and sees both depend, in different 
ways, upon matrar Gat. 

. bl. For of (wypdpov waides ep. above on 720 b 5..—dv mav- 
cvarOar is just like dv Svaxpivew at 767d 2. 

" p2. dare: the words ov« av mote. . . ravcacOat contain the 
idea “will never reach a particular final point,’ and on this idea 
depends “such as to admit of no further improvement.” 
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b5. ézei, “‘alioqui,” Ast; cp. on 669b6. A clear case of ézeé 
“although.” All interpreters but Ast and Jowett seem to have 
taken dxovwv as governing tavra, as if Cl. said “listening to your 
words teaches me,” and translate <rei by since, or for, as if it 
introduced a reason why it was only by such listening that he 
could learn, This is far-fetched. What Cl. says is: “ J know pretty 
well from hearsay what you mean, though I am no expert in the 
painter’s eraft.”—The kat ards is best translated by emphasizing 
the first J. 

b6 ff. “That doesn’t matter; we can easily use the above- 
mentioned fact about it as an illustration,” . 

b7. ds is epexegetic of 7d toudvde—“ nempe, scilicet” (Ast).— 
“ Let us put it to the following use—such as to ask. , .” 

c1. (ov: asurvival of the Gk. use of (¢ov-—* living creature ” 
—for “pieture” may perhaps be seen in the Art term “still life.” 

c 1-8. From Ast downwards, all edd. have adopted Van Heusde’s 
correction of the MS. téws to te ws; but there remain two violent 
breaks in the construction—quite (pace O. Apelt p. 4) beyond the 
range, I think, of Platonic anacolutha. The second is the jump 
from Tod éravopOovp Te in c4 to olds Te eorat inc6, This is 
entirely obviated by supposing, with Herm., that Plato wrote not 
Tov but ds before eravopovv. Schanz alone ventures to follow 
Herm. in his text. The te and the xaé link the two clauses 
together in a way which is impossible if the text stands as the 
MSS, have it.—The earlier break is in ¢ 1-3 kal ror’... xpdvov, 
and should be remedied, I think, by inserting <iévac> after ael— 
for which some early copies seem to have had 6). If this 6%) was 
a true variant, and not a corrector’s guess, it points to some 
confusion in the text at this point; and it does not seem impossible 
that ‘éva.—which exactly represents Ficinus’s progrediatur—should 
have been accidentally omitted. Without some such addition I 
think it is impossible to arrive at any of the renderings which 
have been given for the passage. The 76 before gavAdrepov in 
O? I take to be a guess, made to bring it into line with 7d BeATuop, 
by a corrector who did not see that the 7d does not go with 
BéArvov but with icyecv (intr.). Whether we insert the 76 or not, 
we cannot construe the sentence satisfactorily if we take ioyew as 
transitive; nor has ioye.v, however we take it, any satisfactory 
predicate in the received reading. Ficinus’s rendering is: “ quod 
non ad peius sed ad melius futuro tempore progrediatur.” (A.M.A, 
suggests taking tovr to be the subject to tryew in the sense of 
ylyver Oar—ep. BeAtiwv yiyvytas at e 1.) 
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c3. cvvvoeis, ‘‘nonne vides?” Fic. All edd, except Ast print 
the whole sentence as a ramets 

c5. (edv Te opadAnrac a) bro Xpoveov : ep. Tim. 22d 8a 
paxpov Xpovev yryvopern Tov ert ys mupt toAAw pOopa. The 
pl xpdvor seems to have been a mannerism of Plato’s later style ; 
ep. Laws 850b 5, 798 b 1, 872e6, 680 a4, 738d 5, (Phil. 36 b 6). 

c 6. mpods eae TEXVHV goes, not ‘with Lhe ye: as Schneider 
—“praetermissum ad artem,”—but with ao Oeveias— wegen seiner 
eigenen Schwiiche in der Kunst” (Wagner). Cp. Laws 757¢3 
peifove mpds aperiy, Prot. 31864 mpds ypadixyny (BeAtiw ecco Oar 
... kal exdwcev), Phaedr. 26345 rexvixwrépas mpds Adyovs, 
Ale, I. 120¢ 4 wAcious . . . mpds adperiy. 

c8. All edd. but Herm. follow Steph. in emending the MS. 
Tapapever to Tapapervel. 

di-el. “Well, don’t you think the lawgiver will want to do 
likewise :—first to frame laws as nearly perfect as may be, and 
then, as time goes on, and he finds how his plans work in practice, 
is there, think you, a lawgiver in creation so foolish as to be blind 
to the fact that there must be numberless details left in a condition 
which will need the attention of a correcting hand, if the 
administrative system of the state he has founded is to go on 
getting more perfect instead of less?” 

d6. If rapadcirec Oar is right, it ought not to be translated as 
if it were a simple AcireoPa.— be left behind him ”—as do Fic., 
Schn., and Wagn. It must be’“ that there are many omissions, or 
deficiencies” (for successors to correct). I think it possible, though, 
that the simple A¢ireo Pax is what Plato wrote. It is like him to 
vary the expression of a corresponding passage; and like a com- 
mentator to make the two passages uniform. As it is, the MS. 
text is somewhat redundant. [F.H.D. thinks Plato meant vapa- 
AcirerOat.|—We may imagine Plato applying this analogy to a 
philosopher, and the doctrines which he leaves to his school.— 
cvverdpevov does not, I think, denote following the lawgiver, but 
attending to the laws—the same notion as is contained in the 
purdrrew (Kai éravopOovr) at e 7. 

el. epic. ace. is equal toa possessive genitive. Cp.on 685c2. 

e3. For ras yap ov; inserted in the middle of a sentence 
Heindorf on Gorg. 487 b cp. Soph. Electra 1307 aAX’ vio Ga pev 
tavOevic, ras yap ov; kAvwv. Steph. was the first to suggest the 
correct punctuation of this passage.—advra dvtwovv; I have not 
been able to find another instance of was oatwc(obv) declined as if 


it were was Tus. 
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e 5 ff. Burnet is clearly right in taking épyw cat Adyous with 
didagevev av rather than with pynXaviv €xou, though he has only 
Ficinus among previous interpreters-on his side.—riva tpdémov 8:6. 
dv is a dependent interrogative explaining what rovro is; the 
diddkevev av after tiva tpdrov is just like the yiyvour’ dy after 
érws at 770d 1. As A, acc. to Schanz, has tuva the scribe evidently 
took 618. to be the apodosis to ei éyou—eite pet(ova cite €hdtTo : 
some make this agree with érepov (Fic.), some with evvo.av 
(Schneider, Wagner) ; Jowett takes it with tpd7ov. The alternatives 
already mentioned admit of six different translations of the passage ; 
and there is further the doubt which has been felt whether rpiv 
emt téos €XOeiv means (1) “until he has finished his explanation,” 
or (2) ‘until he succeeds in his object,” or (3) Stallb, thinks it may 
mean “while life lasts” (2) is right, I think.—As to the reading 
in e5, Ald. was no doubt right in correcting the MS. tovrov 
to tovro. Possibly the scribes understood totrov to be tov 
vopobérnv, but more likely the final v was accidental. (I think 
Fic, read tuvd, and either read or put in a xaé after vouovs; but 
his translation is not literal enpugh to indicate his reading clearly.) 
We may translate: “ Well, supposing a man: discovers a way to 
teach another, however imperfectly, by precept or example, the 


: right method of conserving or improving laws, he will persevere, 


won't he, in his explanation of his method, until he succeeds?” _ 

77046. ev dvopais tod Biov: the reading at Arist. Poet. 1457 
b24, which attributes this phrase to Empedocles, rests on inferior 
MS. authority ; but it looks like a sensible correction of Aristotle’s 
text, and may even have had the support of some independent 
tradition unknown to us. 

a8. kal totrovs, “them too” (as well as ourselves)—avrots, 
“at the same Leesa! goes with the following words. Nees mata 
“hos quoque ipsos.” is pointless.) 

bl. CL “Certainly ; if we can.’ 

b5. tpets mdprodAa apd, “we lawgivers shall. leave 
innumerable deficiencies in each of the subjects about which we 
legislate”; ie. “in every division of our legislation.”——For the 
omission of mepi with dv cp. above 659a7 ex TavTov oTdpaTos 
obrep tovs Oeods erexadéoato, 714d 2 mpds dAAo TL... TO 
obpcpepov. 

b6 FE ov pivarAdX... sepia it “at the same time we shall 
do our best to provide what I may call a sketch of the'important 
details, and the general outline. This sketeh it will be for you to_ 
turn into the finished picture.” :: 
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c2. avrd, “what it is”—the guiding principle, ie., indicated 
by the words dro. BXAérovres. It is the same as Tavra eis amrep 
KTX, at ¢5.—The following passage is a reminiscence of 630e2 
and 631d, which is again recalled below at 963 a 3. 

ce 7-e6. “Our unanimous decision amounted briefly to this: 
in whatsoever way our citizen’s nature, be it of man or woman, 
youug or old, was likely to achieve a full measure of the excellence 
of soul of which it is capable, as the result of some occupation, 
some habit, some kind of possession or desire, or opinion, or of 
some mental discipline, towards this same object every nerve shall 
be strained as long as life lasts; nobody in any station must show 
a preference for any kind of thing that thwarts these means (of 
achieving perfection) ; he must sacrifice even the state, if it appears 
necessary that it should be overturned, sooner than see it bow to a 
servile yoke at the bidding of its meaner citizens, or else he must 
give up the state and become an exile. Any such fate must be 
suffered by men sooner than they should accept a régime productive, 
of their deterioration.” 

dl. avjp ayabcs is predicate, the subject being pious in d 4. 
—For yfyvoir’ ay ep. on 769 e 6. 

a3. For rovds xrioews Apelt (1901 Prag) would read ror’ 
doknoews ; after éritndeduaros, however, aoxjoews is de trop. 
[F.H.D. “probably right ; see 896 d.”]—The (€x) paOnpdtwv more 
twov is a foreshadowing of the axpiBerrépa radela of 965 b 1. 

a5. This é7ws is the indirect form of ws, and introduces the 
gist of the above-mentioned ovyxdpyars. 

d6. Stephanus’s restoration of rerapévyn for the MS. reraypevyn 
is confirmed by Ficinus’s “ omni studio tendat.” 

a7. rovros is not (as Ficinus) “this —— but these érurn- 
dedpara, 709 KTA, 

el. pnd’ édorwotr : ie. whether he be an official or a private 
citizen. (Stallb. prefers 5 orvotv, which occurs in a MS. of no 
authority.)—TeAevrév: so MSS. Here we approach the central 
knot in this bundle of entanglement. I see no way of untying it. 
It has been cut in different ways. From Stallb. I would adopt 
the change of the MS. tropelvaca to vropeivacayv, and I would 
put a comma after yiyverGou, and read reAcvrav for teAevTar, 
taking it with wdAews in the sense of “part with the state,” 
“sacrifice the state” (on the analogy of Biov, Adyou teevtav). It 
seems to me that we want two alternatives of which 7) detec is 
the second, the infinitives being governed by an imaginary “but 
must choose” implied, by contrast, in padev mpotipav. If we 
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have no such infinitive in the place of reAcutav we are driven (with 
Fic.) to take eéAev xrX. as {the alternative to Aeirew—ie. (do 
something) ‘‘sooner than either sit down under the rule of mean 
men, or go into exile”; and it is not clear what the “something” is: 
Ficinus takes it to be ‘‘die for his country.” But even if he could 
get this out of reAcvTwv dé Kai Toews, and could fit in éavy . .. 
yiyver Oa, the words rdvra ra TovatTa in e4 imply that more 
sacrifices (than that of life alone) have been mentioned. His 
translation is: “ Pro patria praeterea, si necesse sit, mori paratus 
sit antequam velit aut eversam videre civitatem iugoque servitutis 
subiectam a peioribus gubernari, aut fuga ipsam deserere.”—Of the 
alternatives as I read them, the latter (exile) would only be 
adopted when the “right minded” were too few to make a fight ; 
the former danger (extinction of the state) would result when 
neither side was strong enough to gain the upper hand, and they 
destroyed each other, (Ast would. read kai woAews avaoraros, 
civ av. b, ylyv., and vropeivas; his two alternatives then are 
(1) banishment, (2) flight.—Stallb. keeps avacrarov, makes toAews 
depend on it, reads wwopeivacav, and, like many editors, puts 
only a comma after roAvv, Wagner would read 7d roAews for 
m6Aews ; he supplies, I imagine, edv dvdyxn paivyras with Aci- 
mewv. With these two interpreters s in e4 is not for, but that. 
Schanz reads tropeivas with Ast, and rejects 7 with Madvig.) 

e7. tpeis, like the 7ets at b5, is emphatic: that was “we 
lawgivers”; this is “you vopopiAakes.”—7uov goes with tovds 
vopous.—The Tatra exdtepa (and the tatra in the following line) 
are not, as Ast and Stallb., (1) private, and (2) public, virtue, but 
(1) the encouragement of such pursuits etc. as are helpful to virtue 
(d 2), and (2) the discouragement of drova éuaddia tobrous (d 7). 
—I accept unhesitatingly O. Apelt’s (p. 11) restitution of émavte 
for the MS. éruuveire; “pass in review” exactly describes the 
action proper to the voyofiAakes, Above at 708e1, O and all 
the inferior MSS. had é7asvév where A alone had preserved 
eravuov, Cp. also 6936, Theaet. 186 b 8. 

771 a1. Ficinus puts in eas inquam vituperate after vopovs ; 
acting on this hint, or on one from Cornarius, Steph. silently 
inserts Péeyere pev into the Gk. text at that point. 

a3. tov ayaav Aeyouévwv: the worst of it is that some of 
these é€udd.a—e.g. great wealth—are regarded as legitimate objects 
of ambition, 

a5. dpx7 dé. . . ypypevn, “we must next begin our laws 
somewhat as follows, keeping religion in view from the first.” 
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That is, we must obtain the sanction of religion to our political 
divisions and arrangements, (He has said this before, at 738 b ff., 
with reference to the territorial divisions.) 
a6. dvadafeiv is rather more than “call to mind”; at 738 b 2 
those concerned were bidden “to give their minds to”’ (AaPetv) the 
arithmetic of the civic arrangements: here we are told to “give 
our minds to it again,” and in this case to consider the subdivisions 
of 5040. 
a7. eixev is the “philosophic” imperfect—*how many we 
found that it had,” 
bl. rpoodédpovs, ‘‘ convenient.” 
b3. opOdrara, “exactly.”—In iv, Geot Sépov, and cipdutov 
at b5 and 7 Plato emphasizes the notion that the properties of 
number lie deep in the nature of things. 
b4. exdorny ... tiv potpay, “each of these twelfths.” 
b5. tepav: Ficinus’s translation “sacrum esse dei munus,” 
though it fits Steph.’s conjectural tiepdy, does not prove that he 
had not our MS. text before him. He always allows himself a 
translator’s right to vary modes of expression. The gender of 
éropevny is in favour of iepav.—éropevny, “ corresponding to,” 
b6fE ty Tod ravtds wepiddy ; “ haud dubie ad orbem signiferum 
s, zodiacum haec spectant,” Ast—déid , . . dvavoyjv, “that is 
just why its instinct sways every city by consecrating these 
divisions, though some (authorities) perhaps make a more exact 
partition and consecrate it with more happy results than others.” 
6.6 is strengthened by xai as at Hpist. 335 a6, and Phaedr. 258 ¢ 4. 
b7. For ayew used in this absolute sense cp. Eur. Hipp. 
1268 od trav Ocdv axaprrov dpeva Kal Bporwy dyes, Kirpu. 
—Ficinus takes icpovv to be an inf., translating duct 
. , ad eas sacrandas; though such a statement fits the context 
far better than any translation we can get out of iepoty as a 
participle, dye cannot be used in the sense of compels (to do 
something). Is it possible that we ought to read tepotoay = 
“leads them along a course of hallowing of the divisions” ? (Ast, 
Schneider, and Wagner take racav roAw to be totam civitatem.) 
c4f. emi Oarepa iyijs yiyveras, “you can mend it one way.” 
There are two ways of arriving at an exact multiple of eleven, 
either by addition or subtraction (Wagner).—dzovepew does not 
mean exactly “to subtract,” but “to set aside.” This meaning 
comes out clearly when there is no dative of the person or thing 
to which something is assigned; eg. at Polit. 276d tiv 
drovepnOcioav eripedntixyiy it means “which is made into a 
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special class.” Cp. also Laws 848a7. (Grou conjectured dzro- 
tpnGcioav, and Ast accepted it. Ficinus takes éri Odarepa with 
arovepnGeioaw, “si... ad alteram partem .. . accesserint.”) 

c7. ty rapoton pip Kat Ady: hendiadys, “the principle 
just enunciated.” 

di. ravrnv: Schneider, who translates “et distributionem 
hance faciamus,” apparently takes tavrnv to stand for tiv duavopyv 
tavrny ; all other interpreters take it to mean T7v réAw or-THV yqV. 
Ast reads adryyv for it. Ficinus leaves it out in his translation. 

d3. én’ avrois: i.e. at the altars (Schn. “‘ad eos” ; apparently 
he takes avrois to refer to the patron deities). 

d4. duédexa pev .. . Siapepiopm: apparently each tribe had 
one rural, and one urban festival every month; the former for 
the tribe as a whole, the latter for that tribe’s division of the city 
proper (cp. above 745 e 2). 

d5. Gedy ... Geo’ds: in the previous exposition of the 
advantages of these religious cvvodo. or ciAAoyou at 738d 6, the 
advantages were likewise represented as being of two kinds: (1) 
religious, and (2) social. The second class there corresponds 
almost exactly to the second class here. The first there was 
expressed in the difficult words é7ws dv... €is Tas xpelas 
ExdoTas evpdperav tapacKevatwor, The words which here repre- 
sent the first class I take to mean “to secure the favour of 
heaven and all the heavenly influences,” taking rOv wept Oeovs as 
well as Gewv to depend on xdpiros. At 796¢3 we shall find a 
similar difficulty in dealing with the elusive word yapus—rHv THs 
Geod xdpwv Tiysovras. Here it has generally been interpreted to 
mean either gratitude, or worship (and by some tOv mept Oeods is 
made to depend directly upon évexa): “primum quidem diis 
habendae gratiae et rerum divinarum causa” (Schteider)—* haec ~ 
deorum primo divinorumque colendorum gratia ita fiant” (Ficinus). 
(A.M.A. agrees with this.) 

a7. ws daivev av marks the inclusion of the last named object 
as an opinion for which the speaker is personally responsible. 
The necessity of mutual acquaintance to the members of a com- 
munity was enlarged on at 738 e 1 ff. . 

el. mpés, “in view of.” 

e2. tiv dyvoray ... . exdidwor: Gv, d, and ofs are generaliz- 
ing neuters; rodtwv (depending on dyvowav) has to be supplied 
in thought as their antecedent.—rts is almost equal toa plural— 
“ people.” We may translate: “to put an end to ignorance of 
brides’ families and brides themselves, as well as of families into 
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which daughters marry.” For the neut. plur. cp. rpérovtu at 772 
d 7, and Soph. Ant. 659 ei ydp tH.y eéyyevn pice dxorpa Opevo, 
Kapta Tovs e£w yévous, and Soph. Phil. 448f, There is no need, 
with Ast, to write 7v for 4. 

e5. orovdns . . . maids... xopevovras: Plato is never 
tired of finding “earnest” in pleasurable sport; cp. 672e5 6An 
péev mov xopela brn raidevors Fv apiv, and 656 c2 riyv rept Tas 
Motoas raidctay te kal addy, and the place assigned to 
pleasure, and festivals in the theory of education as expounded at 
653 c ff. 

772a2. pera... tpopdcers: this is not to be done at all 
times, and as a matter of course; a reason must be assigned, and 
a particular age fixed on. Some old story might associate such 
relaxation of ordinary rules with a particular age, and so give it 
a quasi-religious sanction. The tvvds is possibly an indication 
that 7Aixéa is not used in the ordinary sense of time of life, but 
in that of occasion, season ; cp., however, Symp. 206 c éreav €v 
TLVL HAkia yéevwvrar. 

‘a3. péxpurep aidotds oddpovos éxdorwv, “ under the restraint 
of a clean-minded shame on the part of all.” A cddpov aidds 
would admit of greater relaxation than an aidws of the wrong 
sort, Cp. Plut. Lyc. ch. xiv. 1) 6& yipvwors tov rapPevov ovdéev 
aicx pov elxev, aidovs pev rapovons axpacias 8 drovons.—éKdoTwv 
suggests that there might be some who would not be fit for such 
a function—For the connexion of aidds and cwdportivy cp. 
Phaedr. 253d tips épacris peta cwodppoctyys te Kal aidots, 
and Charm. 160 ef. 

a5. Tovs Tov xopOv apxovtas Kal vopoberas: these would be 
the dywvirrixis d0A0Gérar ot epi xopwdiav mentioned above at 
764e2; vopoberas seems used here in the limited sense of 
aOXoberas. 

a6. dcov av, “wherever,” lit. “to whatever extent.”—The 
Aldine rétrovtas looks simpler at first, but rdtrovres goes rather 
better with the neut. sing. dcov. (If rdtrovtas be read it would 
seem better to put the comma after voyoféras instead of after 
vopopvAdker.) Schneider and Burnet are the only editors retain- 
ing the MS. text. (Schneider, and others, take vopoéras to be 
predicative, ie. coupled by xaé with éripeAntas and Korpytds.)— 
Ald. also changed the MS. écov to dowy, but only the next three 
printed edd. followed him in this—Is it possible that voyoGéras 
is a mistake for aOAoOéras ? 

a7. Ast would make dca opixpa kat roAAd the direct obj. 
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of éxAcirew, but it is best to take doa xrX. closely with tovavra 
wavra, and supply “aliquid” (Schn.) with é«Aeéecv. 

b2. kar’ evuavrov, “ quotannis,” strengthened and amplified by 
the dei ; “in each succeeding year.” 

b4. éws dv dpos xtA., “until the regulations for such proceed- 
ings shall seem to have been sufficiently defined.” 

b5. The MS. yopds for xpdvos was very likely due to the 
dpos in the preceding line. 

b6. As no MS. has a possible reading, we shall do well to 
follow Schanz and Burnet in adopting what is by far the best 
of the conjectures in place of the dexdrnpis of A and QO, ie. 
Schneider’s dexaernpis. This, like the vulgate dexaérypos, might 
be an adj., in which case ‘the genitives Ovovov and yopedv 
would depend on éepzretpias, but it is best to take it as a noun 
on which the two genitives depend directly: “a ten years’ 
cycle of festal sacrifice and dance would be a reasonable and 
adequate period to assign” (lit. tayOeis is “if assigned”) “ for 
each and all of the details.” (Ast, holding. that ravra kal éxacra, 
and the lawgiver’s enactments, both during and after the ypdovos 
tax Geis, refer, not to tepd alone, but to all legislation, would reject 
the words Ovriwv te kal xopewv; but, as Ritter says (p. 171), 
the mention at d 2 of Gey pavreias favours the general view that 
the whole passage refers to tepé alone. 

cl. xow?: ie. in consultation with the lawgiver. 

c 2. cioépery here means “report.” —rhs avtav dépx7s, “ within 
the sphere of their office.” 

c 3. ekaotov: i.e. ex. TO Tapadeuropevov. 

c4. rod KaAds é£erpydoOas depends on and explains TéAos. 

c6. avrots: ie. the various officials. 

e7. “xataAapBdvew proprie dicitur quicquid inopinatum et 
repentino quasi impetu nos deprehendit, et in universum quod 
improvisum nobis accidit,” Ast.—rdoas ... éemeAO@dvtas: emeX- 
Gciv is used, I think,—as at 850c2 éreAOdv Kai meioas Tv 
a6X\tv—rather in the sense of consult, lay a matter before, than in 
that of visit ; and so it governs dpxds and Sjpov as well as payretas. 
The yopov dpyxovres and the voyodiAaxes are to consult first the 
whole body of state officials, next the public assembly, and thirdly 
all the oracles. A single objection from any of these quarters is 
to be fatal to a project of change. 

d4. For xpareiv abs. in the sense of “to have the best of it” 
cp. Phaedr, 272b 6 pay wevOduevos xpare?t, and below 839a4 
and 5, Tim. 54a. 
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a5. After this important digression the Ath. resumes the’ 


- thread broken at a4.—Ald. (not Steph., as Stallb. says) altered 
the MS. ordre into 67é6ev—an improvement in every respect ; 
ep. Rep. 362b ereita yapeiy drdbev av BovAnta.—rete Kai 
eixoot. See note on 72161. 

6. cKxordy Kat cKxorotpevos tm’ aXAwy: the occasion seems 
to be thought of as a quasi-medical examination of candidates for 
matrimony. At the same time in the xara voty éavr@ we discern 
recognition of the part which personal preference may play in the 
matter. Cp. on 773b 7. 

a7. rpérovta: cp. above on 771e3. (Heindorf quite un- 
necessarily conjectured mpézov 71.) 

el. A has ras for mwas, and tév for érov; L and 0? 
corrected ‘the first mistake, and A? the second.—rdv wévte: the 
article implies that this limit has been mentioned before; ep. 
2d bil. 

e2. ds, “quo pacto” (Fic.). For the use of (nretv cp. 630 e. 

e3. ds dyow KXewvias : ep. above, 723d 5 ff. 

e5. chaPés re xrA.: it is not clear whether Cleinias means 
that the subject of marriage comes in aptly at the point where the 
Ath. has introduced it, or that marriage is a subject which will 
specially profit by a wise preamble; probably the latter. 

e6. «ai emphasizes pad’; so at 778 ¢2 Kal paduora. 

773a1. Tols .. . ydpous, “such marriages as commend them- 
selves to the wise.” This matter is discussed in just the same sense 
at Polit. 310 b ff. 

a3. édv taéAAa iodty : ie. if a man is hesitating between two 
choices, the only difference being that there is rather more money 
in one case than in the other, he should choose the poorer.—All 
through this disquisition it is the choice of the family into which 
to marry, rather than the choice of an individual bride which the 
speaker has in view. 

a4. tiwwvra : used like our “ prefer,” in the sense of ‘‘ choose.” 
The participle contains the more significant idea: “prefer, when 
you marry,” etc. Cp. Hipp. Mat. 303e2 ratras rpd tov addAwv 
TLIO AVTES. 

a6. 7d yap opaddy .. . pds dperijy, “for homogeneity and 
proportion are far superior to a state of excess,” Here he is think- 
ing, not of the married pair, nor even of the families united 
by the match, but of the effect produced by various kinds of 
marriages on the state of society at large. If men always aim at 
marrying into richer families than their own, wealth will tend to 
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accumulate in a narrow area, and a similar excess of poverty will 
be found at, the other end of the scale. 

a7. In the same way endowments of mind and character must 
be tempered by the admixture of opposites, if the state is to be 
manned in a salutary fashion. (Plato would doubtless, in modern 
times, have counselled alliances between families of opposite 
political views.) 

b 5. pynoreto ydpov sounds likea poetical expression ; possibly 
it is a reminiscence of Eur. [.A. 847 pvyotedw ydpous od« dvtas 
ws ei€acwv. 

b6. héperar S€ wws xX. : again it is the family with which 
the alliance is to be made, rather than the positive qualities of the 
particular bride or bridegroom, which are supposed to determine 
the choice. It does not seem to have occurred to Plato that 
personal inclination, if more play were allowed to it, might act in 
the same way as the counsels of of eudpoves. 

cl. tpdérwv Occ : cp. 96842 tpdrwv iOeorw Kal eOeow. 

c 2. 7piv is emphatic, “to us, the founders of this state,” as 
opposed to tats rAciorais moAeou.—Kal padurta: ep. kat pada at 
772c 6. 

c3. dua Adyov, “expressly” (not “per rationem” as Fic.),— 
vopy is an instrumental dat. (not “add to the law” as Jowett). 

c7. yedota qualifies the infinitives rpoordrrew and dvayKd¢evv. 
So at Xen. Mem. iv, 2. 32 kat 7d tyraiver Kal 7d vooety 
ayab. & at <in. 

c8. ay éyetpau (Ast) is better than dy dveyedpar (Bekker) for 
the MS, «*dveyeipa. Both A and O have a blank space 
between @vpov and eyetpat, which may well have been filled with 
dv, due to dittography of the first syllable of the already misread 
dveyeipat. éyeipev is far commoner in Plato than dveyeipeuy, 
more particularly in the figurative sense—cp. Rep. 440¢5 ovx 
eOéXer rpds TovTOV adToU éyeiperOat 6 Ovpds ;—The rare optative 
form in -as (cp. above 719 e 3) was not so unusual in Homer 
as in Attic prose, and was perhaps adopted here from a yague 
reminiscence of Homer’s Tpwotv Oupdv éyetpat, though the latter, 
like the Homeric pévos éyeipecy (with dat.), is used, not in the 
sense of incense, but in that of “put heart into.”—The early 
printed edd. insert xai before Oupdv dveyeipat. 

dl. dixnv Kparnpos Kkexpapevnv, “mixed after the fashion 
of a drinkers’. bowl.”—ot xrtA., “in which the wine, when 
poured in, is hot to madness, but when chastened by another and 
a sober divinity, thanks to good company, yields a wholesome 
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and innucuous beverage.” —arvdpevos is not merely an epithet 
of ofvos; it is part of the predicate—At An seni, etc. 792b 
Plutarch paraphrases coha(duevos by cwdpovifer bat koAagépevor. 
Plutarch’s comment at De aud. poet. 15e illustrates adyaOdy Kat 
peétpiov; it is dparpel yap 7) Kpaows tod olvov 73 BXdarov, 
ov cvvaipotoa Td XpHotpov. [F.H.D. cps. also Phil. 61¢6.] To 
Athenaeus this passage is simply a ‘familiar quotation”; he 
applies it, in a manner quite inconsistent with its context, merely 
to enforce the precept ov xp7) weOvewv. [Longinus] Ilepi tous says 
that in the judgement of many Plato’s own style here needs the 
chastening of a “spirit of soberness” : vnpovra yap, pac, Gedy TO 
vdwp Aéeyewy, KoAaowv be THY Kpacy, ToinTov TtVOS TO OvTL ovxt 
vypovrTds eore. 

a5. av pev vow Ta To.adrTa avaykaioy: not “the law must 
leave such matters” (Jowett), nor even, as Schneider and Wagner, 
“we must omit such matters in our law”; the following dé clause 
shows that we ought to supply wevpaoGar from it, and translate 
“(the wise man) must give up trying to attain such objects by law.” 

d6. exgdovra weifewv: so at 664b4 erddew is used of the 
persuasive power of povowxy; similarly at 67lal érmddy yly- 
verOar veous mpds aperyv. Stallb. eps. 887e6 erddwv meiGewv, 
and 944b3 rowwtra rapapv0otpevos exdédeayv, and Rep. 608a3 
emgdovres Hpeiv abrois TOUTOV TOV Adyov os ee Kal TavTnV TV 
exon. 

a7. tiv tov raidwv 6paddryta aitdv adtois: above at b7 
he said the state would be ill-balanced if some citizens were 
excessively rich while others were excessively poor; here he 
points to the fear that the natures of the offspring would be 
one-sided if the temperaments of the parents both inclined towards 
the same extreme. There he was thinking of the external 
circumstances of the citizens; here of the natures and tempera- 
ments of the children. It is not easy to determine whether op. 
avr. ait. means that the object which each single father (€kacrov) 
must have in view is (1) the approximation of all citizens to a 
common type, (2) the resemblance of the man’s own children to 
each other—so Wagner—or (3) the ‘ equability ”—so Schneider 
and Jowett—of each child’s own temperament. The emphatic 
avrav inclines me to the third interpretation. Schanz says A has 
avrtois. t 

e1. Steph. was the first editor to print daAjorov for the 
vox nihili arXeictov of the MSS., though A? and O? made the 
correction.—The insatiability of those who desire the wrong sort 
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of “equality ” is, by a rhetorical figure, transferred to the equality 
itself. 

e4. B.afopevov—which is a variety in expression for Big—is 
antithetic to 6.’ dveiSouvs; like erddovra in d6 it agrees with 
the subject of wetpaaOar, on which dmotperew depends. (Schanz 
reads BidferOar; Stallb. says Bia (opevoy “ stands per anacoluthon ” 
for the inf.; while Ast compares it to idiomatic participles after 
verbs of saying and perceiving where we should expect an inf.) 

e6. eumporOe: at 721b6 ff. Here we have a further 
glimpse into Plato’s deepest thoughts on human destiny. There 
we read that yeveovs, the power of reproduction, gives the human 
race a hold on immortality; here he says that yéveous provides 
for the continuous service of 7d mdavtwv dpirrov (728d 1), the 
supreme object of worship, and implies that only those who serve 
the Highest get into touch with rts devyevots ptoews—real, 
indestructible existence. Thus we are led on to that wonderful 
passage at 903 c, where we are told that every yeveows fashions an 
instrument for helping to secure the felicity of the universe, and 
that the great mistake to which each insignificant mortal is liable 
is to fancy that the universe is made for him, and not he for it. 
—With ths devyevods picews avtéxerGar ep. above 721¢6 
dDava-ias petetAnpevat, and Aristot. De an. 415a29 iva rot ael 
kat Tov Oeiov petexwoow, 9 Sivavrat. 

e7..Steph. first corrected the MS. karahetmrovTe to the acc., 
though he left the dat. in his text. 

774a1. With irnpéras av’ abrod rapadiddvar ep. 77603 
kabdrep Aaprada tov Biov rapadiddvras ado e€ GAAwv, 
Geparevovras det Oeods Kata vopous. 

a2. os xpi yopety : these words are difficult. Ficinus, misled 
either by his text or by his eye, seems to have joined them to the 
rept ydauwv in 773e5; for there his translation is: “ad nuptias 
igitur, ut decet, celebrandas”; here it is merely “de nuptiis 
ineundis.” Wagner takes as to be how—going back, ie., to the 
subject of the sort of marriage which is advisable—a subject 
discussed above at 773. ff.—he would even read ovs for ds. But 
the following threat of penalties upon obstinate bachelors is in 
favour of Schneider’s and Jowett’s view that ws is that, and that 
the words mean “that marriage is a duty,” and depend rather 
upon mpoouadnevos than on eizou. I would suggest that it 
may have been a marginal heading which strayed into the text. 
Its place in Ficinus’s translation gives some slight support to this 
view. 
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a3. mpoowta(opevos opOas: not “if he makes a fitting pre- 
face” (as Serranus), but “‘ by way of apposite preface.” 

a4. dxowdvntov does not denote merely the absence of the 
marriage tie (“alienus ab hoc consortio” Fic.), but wnsociable 
in character and behaviour; for marriage is a duty to the state. 
The xaé after €yy is explanatory. 

a6. exatdy dpaxpais: Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. 423 a, in de- 
seribing this law, calls the sum paid tpofyv yvvarkds, and seems 
to say that there were magistrates’ fees to be paid as well. In the 
Times of Nov. 21, 1911 it was stated that the Mecklenburg 
Provincial Diet had resolved to tax all bachelors over thirty who 
had no relatives dependent on them. They were to pay twenty- 
five per cent more than married men, Wives are evidently more 
expensive to keep nowadays than in Plato’s time. 

b4. was: not, I think, every rapias ris “Hpas (though the 
€kdorovs at e3 is somewhat in favour of that view), but every 
citizen. It was incumbent, ie., on every citizen, if questioned at 
the evOvva of the magistrate concerned, to give evidence as to his 
own liability to the tax, and say whether he had paid it or not. 
(Herm. would read raéo1.—in the sense of tq BovAopevw (peTrvEva1). 
He truly observes that it is superfluous, after stating the steward’s 
liability, to say it applies to all stewards.) —eis, “in the matter of” ; 
so at 677b7, 775a7, 784b5, and 809e7 
+ b6. éxdv here is “if he can help it,” 
~ dT. BonOeitw kai apvvérw, “must rise and defend” ; BonOety 
is “to take the field,” “to be up in arms,” and not, in itself, S60 
assist,” as the dictionaries say. Cp. Thue. v. 75. 1 ris be paxys 
pedAovorns eoco Oar. . IlAcurrodvaé. . . éBon Once: Kal mex pe 
pev Teyéas adikero, Gk pevos de ais viknv amrexopynoe. No 
doubt, in certain cases, when construed with a personal dat., it 
gets the meaning assist. So “to be owt” for the Pretender is to 
assist the Pretender). 

c 3. mporepov: ie. at 742 ¢ 2. 

c3 ff cipro Ow dé mddw os ioa avril iow eoriv 7d pare 
AapPdvovre par éxdiddvri due. Xpnparov dropiav ynpackerv Tobs 
mevytas : at 7 33 b5 toa avi iowv was “in a case of equality ” ; 
here, with eoriv, it is “it is a case of equality,” i.e. (with a 
negative in the following clause) “there is just as little probability 
one way as another.” The proper object of exdiddvr1, and there- 
fore of AapPBdvovre also, is a bride, not, as has generally been 
assumed, a dowry; as at d2 and 742 ¢ 2, we should in that case 
have Siddvrs. These datives are genitival, and go with dropiav. 
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The negatives are difficult ; for they do not negative the participles 
so much as yypdoxewv. We may translate: “ But I would return 
to the subject, and insist that there is no great probability that, on 
account of dearth of money, whether in the case of the bridegroom, 
or in that of the bride’s father, the poor should fail to reach old 
age.” The reason follows: “in our state there is no abject 
poverty.” The early printed edd. turned 76 into 7@, and so all 
subsequent edd. except Schanz and Burnet. Another alteration 
of this passage suggested in the margin of O and the Florentine 
MSS. was the substitution of didacxeww for ynpdoxew. Ficinus 
read ynpdoxew. Ast and Stallb. welcome this change, and take 
diddéoKev as an inf. with an imperative force: “we must teach the 
poor that it is as broad as it is long if a dowry is neither given 
nor received, all being equally poor,” “propterea quod isto modo 
omnibus sit pecuniarum pecunia” Stallb. The following ydp 
clause does not in the least support a statement of this “nature. 
Schneider and Schanz give the passage up and suppose a lacuna 
after exdiddvTt. Apelt proposes to read yepatpew for ynpdokewv, 
retaining the unauthorized 7, and expressing doubt about the 
previous part of the sentence. His idea is that Plato is here 
urging us to pay respect to parents. 

c6. imdpxovTd éote stands for trdpye, as at 903804 7 
trdpxovea stands for trdépyy.—The gen. after maou is unusual ; 
Schanz emends it to tots.—It would be better to put a colon after 
woe; what follows is a distinct reason for dispensing with 
dowries. 

c 7. bPBprs: Stallb. ad loc., and Bekker in the Excursus to the 
twelfth chapter of Charicles have collected many passages from 
ancient writers illustrative of the airs and tyranny of the waor dotata 
(4Xoxos moAvdwpos) Even Justinian iii 3 adopts Plato’s 
arguments, speaking of dowries as “frena.” The original reading 
in A and O was vfpeis ; the correction made by A? and 0? to iBpis 
has been universally adopted. Steph.’s sjrrwv for #rrov has no 
MS. authority. The adverb fits both clauses better than the 
adj. ; especially as SovAeéa has two adjs. already. Ficinus’s minor 
is not conclusive for 77Twv, though somewhat in its fayour. 

d2. ev rév kaddv Spey totr’ av, “will so have one good deed 
to his eredit.”—): we should have expected an explanatory kai 
instead of the first 7. This 7 is not or, but either, or whether. 
The early printed edd., not seeing this, coolly put in dAX’ before 
it; they also, de suo, changed the 6S€ before pyas to pév. 
Contrary to his usual custom, Plato here begins the enumeration 
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of the four classes at the bottom. The sentence leaves several points 
unexpressed, and to be supplied from the context; if all were 
there it would run: <6 pev> rAgov .. . 6 5& <rA€ov F> pas 
<afia> KrX, 

d4. 6 7d péywrov tipnpa KeKTnpévos : these words might 
well be marked off as a parenthesis. Their addition renders the 
corresponding additions in the previous clauses unnecessary. 
’ [P.H.D. suggests that the words are a commentator’s ‘G gloss. ce) 

d5. ddheirérw pev rH Sypooiw: so L and O; it is doubtless 
the right reading. The scribes of these MSS., however, knew of a 
variant 7@ dct for to Sypooiw, which variant is the text reading of 
A, which has the correct reading in a late hand in the margin. A 
further knows of a variant opAjoe for dderkerw—The author 
leaves us in some doubt as to the nature of the penalty. It is 
clear that the temple stewards concerned are to confiscate the 
surplus money or goods given with the bride; but it is not stated 
whether one or both of the guilty parties—and if one which—is 
to pay the equivalent fine to the public exchequer. We may 
conclude that in case of a marriage between members of different 
property-classes the rate of the higher class would fix the amount. 

e2. rap atrov éxdorous, “each out of his own private store.” 
This payment by the defaulting stewards would apparently go to 
the temple treasuries.—Stallb. eps. Plut. Solon ch. xx. rov & aAAwv 
yapwv aetre TOS pepvas, i iparoa Tpia, Kat oKevy pu pow vopiic pa 
tos afia Keevoas, érepov de pndev, exupeper Gar THY yapoupevyny. 
There probably the depv7) was not the dowry in general, but only 
the trousseau. 

e4. éyyinv: Herm. De vest. p. 9 (note 25) notices that the two 
points in which Plato’s law differs from that given at Dem. Contra 
Steph. p. 1134 are (1) that Plato characteristically admits relatives 
on the female side, and (2) mentions the grandfather as coming 
before the brother.—Steph. would write tpdérnv for rpérov. The 
case is like that of 7jrrov at c7; he has not here, however, any 
support from Ficinus, who has primum for rporov, deinde for 
Sevrépay, tertia for rpirny. 

-e7. L and O do not share A’s mistake of ovpBaiver for 
ovpPaivy. 

e8. kupiovs: the adj. can be applied, in a slightly different 
sense of course, to the people who are capable of making a “ valid” 
betrothal. On the validity of the betrothal depended the 
legitimacy of the children of the marriage. 

e 9. For rporéXeca ep. schol. on Ariatoph. Thesm. 973" Hpa teAeta 
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kal Zevs tédevos er yL@vTo év Tots yapors ws mpuTavers ovres Tov 
yapov ° Téehos bé 6 yapos. dvd Kat mporéAera exaheito ) Ovoia 1) 
mpd Tov ydpwv yryvopevyn. See also Ruhnken, Tim. s.v.— For the 
MS. 7 ts I think we. ought to read 7 tis. 6oa and tis would 
then both introduce interrogative sentences dependent in grammar 
on épwrovta. Stallb. wished to read 7) ei tus. 

775 a2f. wevOdpevov exelvors yyeioGar mdvra Eavtd petpiws 
ylyver Gar, “and be quite satisfied to do as they tell him,”— 
tovs e€nyntds: these officials have already been mentioned at 
759 ed, 

a4. For the “absolute” rept clause Stallb. eps. Phaedr. 250 ¢ 8 
mept dé KaAAous KTA. 

a5. Ficinus unaccountably has ex latere paterno for what in our 
MS. text is exatépwv ; so Serranus ex parte patris. 

a7. eis xpyyara: ep. above on 774b4.—As at 774d 4, the 
graduated arrangement of property-classes forms a framework 
which renders full expression of the points connected with each 
stage unnecessary ; 7 peyioty is loose for “the man of the highest 
class.” 

a8. efeEns ottw, kaazrep, “just in series according as... . 

b3. ws dreipoxaddv te dvTa Kal draidevrov Toy mept Tas 
vuppuxds Movcas vopwv : for the two ideas ep. Rep. 403 ¢1 yYoyov 
areipokaXias Kal dpovolas bpeEovta.—For repi c. gen. as a variant 
for a simple possessive genitive cp. above on 685¢2. For the genitive 
after dmaidevtos cp. Rep. 61943 rovwv ayvpvdorovs—I think 
Jowett is right, as against all other interpreters, in giving vouwv 
its technical musical sense. Laws are not things you are educated 
in; music is. It may be said that “the laws of the hymeneal 
Muses” is itself a figurative expression for “a cultivated, liberal 
state of mind and feeling”; but the Muses are not readily com- 
pared to legislators; and the sense of strains or melodies, or 
harmonies fits the phrase better: “as a zulieay he that is not 
attuned to the melodies of the Muse of marriage.” 

b4. The subject of excessive drinking comes in naturally on 
the mention of the wedding feast. 

b6. ovd’ dodadés, “besides, it is dangerous.”—ovr obv 6% 
(coming after ovre GAXAOGi ov) is “above all” (it is out of place, 
and dangerous).—The MSS, of Athenaeus, who quotes this passage 
at x. 39, have ovd’ aAAob, and ovd’ dopadés; the Plato MSS. 
have ovre in both places. Dindorf corrected the first ovdé in 
Athenaeus, and Bekker the second ovre in Plato. 

c2. I am. convinced that we ought to put a full stop after 
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peraArXdrrovras, and to treat drws yiyvnta: as an independent 
injunction, similar to the prohibitions treated of at Goodwin, 
M. and T. § 283 (Prot. 313 c, Huthyd. 296 a, Charm. 157 b, Aristoph. 
Nub. 824, Dem. iv. 20 (p. 45). If it be held that only a future 
could be used in such a sentence when it is positive, we must 
suppose the clause to be an abrupt anacoluthon. A colon should 
follow peta Oeov. The whole passage—b 6 ovr’ ody , . . d4 aor’ 
av—is thus arranged, as to its main ideas: “To drink deep is 
especially wrong at one’s wedding—is to cloud the mind at a crisis 
in one’s life when above all the mind should be clear. Your 
possible offspring too will suffer in mind if your mind is cloudy 
when it is made. And its body will suffer too, from the relaxed 
state of your body. Both body and soul of the drunken man are 
at war each with itself, and offspring then generated will in all 
probability be perverse and crooked in body and mind.” 

c6. €v potpa— uti par est” (Schneider)—seems rather: otiose. 
Cornarius—he was a doctor of medicine—plausibly suggests év 
parpe for it. 

C7. 6 dé dupvwpévos xrXA., “why, when a man is in liquor, he 
drives and is himself driven all ways at once; there is war in his 
body and in his soul: a drunken man must be but a staggering and 
fumbling sire, and produce ill-balanced and shifty offspring, whose 
minds are probably as crooked as their bodies.” 

d4f. wadrrov pev introduces the two higher, wadurra S€ the 
indispensable lower, and diadepdvrws dé the lowest possible of the 
requirements. 

8. eLopopyvipevoy extvrovaGa: both words are probably 
middle, and have as their object “the faults just spoken of.’ We 
are told by the scholiast on this passage, and by Timaeus in his 
Lex., that eEopopyvipevos has the same meaning as éxpatropevos— 
Tim. adds drotrurovpevos ; i.e. it probably was used as a technical 
term of the sculptor’s art in the sense of to mould w likeness. At 
Eur. Bacch. 344 pnd’ eEopdpEer pwpiav tiv civ euoi; the 
metaphor is still perhaps that of the coming off of colour from one 
contiguous surface to another. Cp. also Aristoph, Ach. 843. 

el. rdvrp, “in every respect”—whether in body or mind.— 
pavrorepa: not “worse than their parents,” but “sadly inferior 
creatures.” 

e2. apy) yep Kat Oeds ev dvOpros tOpvpéevn oper wavra, 
“men recognize in all beginnings a divinity of universal efficacy, 
if ete.”—lit. “ beginning, set up as a very deity among men, makes 
all right.” This is the third handling of this theme in the sixth 
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book, At 753e8 we were told that the proverb apy% jpurv 
mavrT6s did not honour dépx7 as highly as it deserved, and again at 
765 e 3 the significance and importance of 7) tpérn BAdory—“ the 
seeds and weak beginnings” Hen. IV. Part 2, iii. 1. 85—was 
eloquently described.—Ast suggests that kai may be a misreading 
of the tachygraphical sign for ws. This would give us an easier 
sentence, but we are not driven to this assumption—still less to 
Schanz’s athetesis of kat Oeds : the emphasizing xaé and the abrupt 
identification of dpy7 with the divine power seem not out of place 
in such a striking sentence. Probably Schanz, like Stallb., took 
the Oeds to be the deity mentioned at c4—pera Oeod. dpx7 oer 
mavra was very likely a proverbial saying. (Apelt holds kal Geds 
to be a mistake for kar’ €Oos, and translates kat’ €Oos tdpupevn, 
“der sich durch Gewohnheit fest eingewurzelt hat.” But does not 
this make the following 7f clause superfluous? apy cannot gain 
a firni footing unless it is duly honoured.) ; 

e 3. idpupévn: idpicGar is the regular word for the establish- 
ment of a divinity. 

e5. taiv oixiaw: the dvo oixjoes belonging to each KAjpos 
mentioned at 745 e 4, 

776a1. veorrdy: there is here none of the disapproval which 
was implied in the use of this metaphor at Rep. 548 a, where he 
speaks of wedded homes as dreyvws veortids idias. 

a2. xwpicbevra is the most significant verb in this passage. 
The motive for this separation from the paternal home is explained 
by the following ydp clause, and its necessity is again urged at 
a7 ff. vopicavta is subordinate to xwpirGevta; the re, inserted 
after the latter word in Ald. and the next three printed texts, 
obscures the true significance of xywpirGevra. (Ritter p. 405 
suggests that perhaps vopicavra eivar stands for vopifecv.) 

a5. Kxataxopiys 6... rAnopovns, “while a companionship 
which is too close, and which misses the desire begotten by long 
absence, makes (the same natures) fall apart from sheer satiety (of 
companionship).” 

b1. Plato does not seem to have used ériurKozeiv elsewhere in 
the sense of visit. 

b 3. xaOdrep Aaprada Tov Biov rapadiddvras GAXots €€ GAXov : 
Boeckh p. 140, among other instances in which Luer. “ colorem 
duxit a Platonicis,” compares: this passage with De rerum 
nat. ii. 78: + 

Inque brevi spatio mutantur saecla animantum 
Et quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt. 
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For the Aapradynopia, or Aapards, as it was also called, cp. Hat. 
vill. 98, Rep. 328 with Adam’s note. ~ 

b4. With Geparedvovras det Geovs cp. above 774a1 del TH Dew 
barnpetas av avTot rapadiddvar, 

bé6. All subsequent editors have rightly adopted Ast’s correction 
of the MS. xéxryro to KextjTo—ra pev obv moAdad .. . A€eyd- 
peva, “Of the majority (of such belongings) it is as easy to 
give an account as to get possession of them; but slaves are 
a difficulty every way” (i.e. it is difficult to get possession of them, 
and difficult to give directions about them), ‘And the reason is, 
that we say things about slaves which are partly right and partly 
wrong; for we contradict experience of their serviceableness as 
well as follow its teaching in the form which our very language 
takes about them”; in other words, “our very language about 
slaves is inconsistent, and our experience shows a similar diversity 
and contradiction.” This enigmatical sentence naturally brings 
from the downright Megillus a request for further explanation. 
“ Do we?” he says; “what do you mean?” At c6ff. the Ath, 
admits the obscurity of his remark, and then explains that he 
meant that about any known system of slave-holding you will 
find a bewildering diversity of opinion; more particularly that, 
though we all know cases where slaves have been more to their 
masters than even brothers or sons, we sometimes talk of them as 
if they were good-for-nothing :—e.g. you find Homer saying that 
by divine ordinance slavery is essentially degrading to the slave. 
(Susemihl takes ypetau to be “‘our needs,” and tries to get from 
the words the meaning “sometimes we speak of slaves as if they 
were the reverse of useful to us, and sometimes as if they were 
useful” ; but, as Ritter says, even if the words could be made to 
mean this—which they cannot—that would be no reason (aitvov) 
for the difficulty of the subject. Ritter himself construes evavtia 

.. kat Ta Aeydpeva “for according to the way we treat them, 

slaves show characteristics that are the opposite of each other, and 
in accordance with the way in which we treat them, we also mould 
our judgement about slaves.” This general conclusion harmonizes 
well with the following remarks of the Ath. about the treatment 
of slaves, but ignores entirely the manifest opposition between 
évavtTia Tals Xpeiars and Kata Tas Xpelas.) 

¢3. The ra which was left out in A is supplied by an early 
hand in the margin, and is present in O, though ra Aeydopeva is 
in an erasure; it seems as if in the original of both there was 
some indistinetness about the rd. 
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c7. révtwv 7.“E,: the gen. goes with the superlative rAeiorny, 
and is like.that of the idiomatic dv@pérwv—“in the world ”— 
with a superlative. It is equivalent to “throughout the whole of 
Greece”; cp. Prot. 342a7 girocodia yap eotw radaordty TE 
kat wrelotn Tov “EXAjvev ev Kpijry te cat Aaxedaipov, and 
Laches 197 d 4. 

c9. 7 “HpaxrXewrdv Sovdrcia tis tov Mapiavdvvav Kata- 
dovldcews, “the slavery-system of Heraclea under which the 
Mariandyni are held in serfdom,” This is (early) Stallbaum’s 
interpretation, and is right, I think, as against Ruhnken’s view 
—adopted by Liddell & Scott—that Sovdcia is “abstract for 
concrete ”—as in the next case cited—and stands for body of slaves. 
R. is however right, as against Stallb., in taking ckaradovAdcews to 
be a genitive of definition (cp. on 723d 6), rather than a genitive of 
origin.—For the relation of the Mariandyni to the people of Heraclea 
Pontica, Ast and Stallb. refer, among other authors, to Strabo 
xii, 3. 41, p. 817. Athenaeus vi. 263ef and 264af. gives 
authorities for regarding the servitude of the Mariandyni and 
Penestae as the result of voluntary compacts. 

d4. 6 6)... 768 eoriv: an abrupt explanatory sicdeten. 
heh ales TO Ady, “in the course of my argument ”—lit. “as I 
passed along it in my argument.” 

a5. iopev . .. dpicrovs: in other words, we all admit the 
possibility of slaves being capable and well-disposed. The ydp in 
d.7 is “why!” or “ you know,” rather than “for.” 

d8. It would be interesting to know whether O has any trace 
of the senseless dislocation of letters by which A arrived at 
yevopevows cow kao. (A new collation of the now recovered O 
would be of great value.) 

e4. With rotvavriov we must supply either A€yera, or topev 
Aeyopevov. 

e5. 7 yéver is sufficiently defined by the dovAys in the pre- 
ceding line. Ast wanted to insert rovrw, and Stallb. rév dovAwv 
before yéves, 

e6. kal drepyjvaro, “explicitly declares”; the kai 5 
the verb. 

777 #1. For the variety of reading see scholia and notes on 


Od. xvii. 322f. te voov ... dvdpov sounds more like Homer 
than 7 dperns .. . avépos, and gets some confirmation from the 
dvOpirwv ... voov éyvw in a 3.—The first hands in A and O 


thoughtlessly wrote dmapeiBerat; L and A? and O? haye 
arrapeipeTar. Mi ; 
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a3. ratra 61) duaraBdvres exacror Tots Siavojpacwy, “between 
these two views a man decides for himself.” 

a4. xara d€ Onpiwy diow: “as if they were dealing with 
brute beasts.” 

a5. ov tpls povov dAAG wodddkis .. . SovrAas: cp. Plut. 
Lye. ch. xxviii. dote tos éyovtas, év Aaxedaipove kal rdv 
eXevOepov paAiora eAevOepov eivar Kat Tov SobrAoV padurta SodAov, 
ov haihos teOewpyKkevar THY Suaopar. 

b2. «rycews: like xtjoacGac at 776b7—which referred 
by implication to slaves—this word denotes not so much the 
acquiring as the form of possession—in other words, the legal 
position of the slave with regard to his master. 

b5f. O. Apelt’s suggestion that we ought to read eri tu 
Opéupa for eot. 7d Opéeupa seems, at first sight, to improve the 
construction, but if we are to make evxpyoroy predicate to the 
subject “man,” it will be hard to justify the gender, if dv@pwzos 
alone is the subject, whereas it is quite in order if 7d Opéupa 
avOpwros is the subject. I think Burnet is right in leaving the 
MS. reading untouched. Most recent editors (Stallb., Wagner, 
Ziirr., Herm., Schanz) follow Ast in reading eOéXex for eOéAewv, 
and assigning paivera to Cleinias. This makes Plato say: “ It 
is clear that because man is a ‘difficult creature’ to deal with, 
therefore he is wont to be difficult in a particular case.” The MS. 
reading says: “because he is difficult (in general), and particularly 
in the relations of master and servant, the servant question is 
bound to be an awkward one.” This suits the argument at least 
as well as the former, to say nothing of the awkwardness of the 
asyndeton after gaiverau in the former arrangement.—davayxaiar, 
“ inevitable.”—Plato is probably not thinking solely of the dis- 
inclination to serve, but also of the possible failure of the capacity 
to rule. It will be remembered that in the Republic he is anxious 
to provide means for removing from a lower or a higher class in 
the community individual members who were manifestly out of 
place. He hints here, rather than expresses, the view that the 
difficulty has its source in the diversities of a nature which refuses 
to be forced into our artificial categories :—that the source of 
much trouble caused by slave-holding is that some slaves were 
better than their masters, and some masters only fit to be slaves. 

cl. The ydp introduces confirmation of the ovdapos eixpyotov 
-rather than of the yaAcrév. 

c3. €k puds pwvijs, “eiusdem linguae,” Ficinus. 

c4. If the ra, which O alone omits, is correct, it stands for 
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mept ta kTA,— the wepi being naturally left out in view of 
the epi in the following line; it is easily supplied from the 
preceding wept tds, and wepi ye rds. If the rd be rejected, the 
construction must be kat doa cvpPBaiver repidivwy ... epya Kat 
ra0npatd—For mepidivwv (so a late hand in A and O for 
mepideivwv) the scholiast in A, and Hesych. s.v., give the interpre- 
tation meipator, 

c5f. Athenaeus and Stobaeus have zavtodamdyv, clearly an 
error.—The MS. xAorov, which Naber would reject, Burnet 
well emends to kAwrdv. In A the o is in an erasure. We may 
translate: “ History has repeatedly shown (how many troubles 
result from this source) in the case of the frequent revolts wont 
to be made by the Messenians, and in that of the states which 
own many dependents of the same race; and again in the case 
of the multifarious robberies and adventures of the so-called 
‘ Rovers’ of the Italian shore.” It is implied that these Italian 
pirates had once been held in subjection as slaves. The people in 
that part of the world have always taken naturally to brigandage. 
——Stobaeus has doubtless preserved the correct reading in dy 
mwavrTa, where all other texts have dravra. Op. Adam on Rep. 
4387b: “I have noted the—certain or probable—omission of av 
in all or the best MSS. in Phaedo 62c, 109 e, Huthyd. 291 e (2), 
Rep. 457d, 516 e, 558d, where the omission is lipographical ; also 
in Phaedo 72b, Euthyd. 281c, Crat. 389e, 409a, Ale. I. 132b, 
133 e, Soph. 266 a, Phil. 47b, Hipp. Mar. 295 a.’—This sentence 
is a curious—perhaps we may say careless—repetition of the eis @ 
kal ravra Ta ToavTa BAePavTas KTA. at 776d 2. 

c7. dvo0 8) AcirerOov povw pyxava, “all I can find to 
recommend by way of policy is these two things.” 

c8. rods péAAovras pgov Sovretoecy, “if they are to bear the 
yoke easily.”"—The Grammarians quoted in Stallb.’s note tell us 
(1) that warpudrns was used in the sense of cuprarpudrys, just 
as moXirns is used for cvpmrodirns, and (2) that aoAirys 
would be used for a free Greek, rarpudrns for a slave or a 
barbarian. ; 

2. pi) povov .. . tpoTipwvras, “paying them attention, not 
merely on their account, but still more on their own.” mpotipay, 
as at 770d 7, is not used in the sense of prefer, but is merely a 
stronger tyzav. With atrév we must supply evexa from the former 
part of the sentence. ; 

d3. 7 S€ tpop tov Tovtrwv, ‘the proper way to treat 
men in that position is . . .” 
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a4. «i dvvardév marks the statement as something of a paradox ; 
adixia is, of course, never allowable. The following yap clause sets 
the precept in its right light. The justice which shows itself 
when there is no compulsion, must be genuine, and is therefore 
admirable. 

d7. 6 _meph Ta TOV SotrAwv On Kal rpd€ers stands for 6 repi 
Ta Tept TOV SovAwy 7}. K. 7. Schneider is, so far as I know, the only 
interpreter who takes these words in the right way; all others 
content themselves with the reproduction of Ficinus’s senseless 
“circa mores actionesque servorum.” 70n Kai mpdes is fairly 
rendered by the English behaviowr—* the man who shows himself 
free from all taint of wickedness and oppression in his behaviour 
towards his slaves.” 

el. omeipew cis dperns expvow (ikaviratos) must be a poetical 
quotation ; “ad producendas virtutis fruges aptissimus” Fic. Cp. 
Oymbeline tv. ii. 180, “valour | that wildly grows in them, but 
yields a crop | as if it had been sow’d.” The poetical dpuiavros 
was doubtless part of the same passage. It reads like a bit of 
Pindar. 

e2. cizeiv opOds dpa déyovra, “to say, and with truth.” 
“Rhetoribus tritum est dicere cireiv A€ywv, efpyn Tov A€ywv” 
Lobeck on Soph. Aj. 757. 
8. Kai is “or,” and racav “any kind of.”—Here, as in the 

injunction at 729 b, aioxtverGar tods véous, we come very near 

to chivalrous and even Christian sentiment. 

e4, mpods do. éav. does not go with dvvarrevovt-—that would 
be tautological—but with eireiv—to declare in the case of any 
superior with reference to his inferior.” Cp. the note on mpds at 
778 a 2. 

e5. The & deé of A and O isa peculiarly senseless reproduction 
of a scribe’s error, due to the dittography of the A of det. If it 
had not been for the quotations in Ath. and Stob. we should no 
doubt have acquiesced in the vulgate deéi—ai pa) KTA., “ instead 
of debauching them by mere admonitions such as we should use to 
our equals.”—Aristotle at Pol. i. 1260b5 directly contradicts 
Plato on this and the following point. 

778 a 1, racy, “pure and simple.” 

a2. a 64, “whereby”; a curious adverbial neuter plural— 
something like rd dé used ‘for “whereas.” Nearly the same @ 57 
oceurs at Phaedr. 244 d 6 (possibly in a poetic quotation), at Soph. 
Aj. 1043 (Lobeck’s note), Dem. Epist. 1490, and stands for dre 
84 or ota 67.—pds dovAovs is the greatest difficulty ; it seems 
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to be used “pregnantly,” in the sense of “in their treatment of 
slaves.” Cp. on 777e4; the sense is helped by the previous mpés 
in mpoorai(ovras. 

a3. The active Opvrrovres is manifestly used in the sense of the 
previous Opirrer Gar roveiv, and we must supply adrovs, or, better, 
tov Biov, from the context, as its object. apyerGas and apyew 
are somewhat irregularly epexegetic of yaAerutepov. (Schneider 
takes & to be directly governed by 6ptrrovres—* cujusmodi deliciis 
multi admodum stulte in servos utentes.”) | We may translate : 
“whereby, in their treatment of slaves, many people, most 
unwisely, in bringing over-refinement into their life, make it 
harder both for the slaves as slaves, and for themselves as masters.” 

ead fp OTE TUS re eas KATET KEVAT [LEVOS a) ae ein o fete xph > an 
unusual construction—the indefinite dre evn for the simple temporal 
ére eoté or dtav 7. It is as if we should say as often as, in the 
place of as soon as ever; the ews ein at Theaet. 15544, where the 
apodosis is dyromev dv yevérOar, is somewhat analogous, but less 
extraordinary. I think it possible that Plato wrote ypjv—a 
“philosophic” imperfect ; if so, the opt. would be more regular. 

b2f. rv... wodw eripeAnréov eivar: for the ace, of the 
agent with a neut. verbal adj. cp. 643 a 6 and 688 e 5. 

b 3. epi re iepa kal re(yn: I think interpreters are wrong in 
treating these words as if they were wept Ta Te iepd Kat Ta Tein ; 
ie, Te is not both, but and. sept i, kat 7. are a variety of expression 
for Tv tepOv Kal Teixwv, and as such are coupled by te with 
trovtwv. What Plato says is that the virgin city’s.task is to go 
into all details of city architecture, ‘“‘and (more particularly) the 
details of the structure of the temples and the city walls.” That 
is to say, he does not here limit the question to the consideration 
of temples and walls alone. It is only at viv 6 povoy in ¢ 1 that 
he lets us know that the subject of city architecture is not to be 
treated at length. 

b 4. }v: a variety of the “philosophic” imperfect; “really, 
properly, came before .. .” He goes on to explain that, though 
in reality the houses would have to be built before the family life 

was begun, in a disquisition on the subject we may arrange matters 
in the reverse order, if we like. 

b5. The subject to y/yveras is réAus (understood).—Ady@ is a 


‘repetition of the Ady at a 10.—xal pad’ eyxwpei, “it is perfectly 


legitimate ”—the strengthened pada. 
b7. édv Oeds €6éAy: as at 632e7 this is added, by way of 
“make-believe,” about a topic which will not be found in the 
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Laws. We never get the details referred to as ravta Ta TowavTa. 
—75n Tore, “at last,” for the more usual rére 7}5y, as at Theaet. 
165 e 3.—eré, “on the top of,” “after.” 

el. viv dé povov dcov twa tirov: the adversative Sé refers to 
the statement cuprdons tis olkodopixns eripeAntéov Tiva Tporov 
exagra €£et, which has in a way been “resumed” in the words 
TaTW Tots TOLOUTOLS. 

c4-d 3, These directions for temple-building are obscure, and 
in parts the text is corrupt. In the first sentence I follow Ast in 
making répé govern both racav tiv dyopav and iv wodw 6XAnv : 
the te and «ai point to this; besides, the question of the position 
of the city as a whole—which other interpreters suppose here 
indicated—is foreign to our present subject, and has been dealt 
with to some extent at the beginning of Bk. IV. ; moreover, the 
expression pds Tois bYnAois THY Torwv denotes not one site, but 
several. The second division of the passage, which is hopeless 
as it stands, I would propose to reconstruct as follows: (1) For 
dixactypiov read dixaorHpia, and (2) reject the second Sicaorypra 
év ois—that in d 2—as an accidental repetition of the dixcacripia 
év ois atc. Possibly it was originally a marginal correction of 
the erroneous dixaorypiwv év ofs; perhaps it caught the scribe’s 
eye in a moment of vacuity. We may translate: ‘The temples 
we must build not only all round the Agora, but also in all 
directions about the city, on elevated spots, for the sake of both 
security and cleanliness ; and adjoining them magistrates’ quarters, 
and courts of law, in which judgements will be pronounced and 
received as on holy ground, partly because they are on solemn 
subjects, partly because the buildings are the abodes of solemn 
deities; and in these buildings trials for murder would fittingly 
be held, and for all such offences as are punishable by death.” 
_ [F.ELD. would reject kal év rovrous Sixaaripra. | 

c8f. ra pev... iptpara: this is difficult. I think we 
should put a colon after idpvuara, and take the full expression 
of the thought to be 7a péev ws doiwv répr eioty ab Sixar, ra, b€ Kal 
ws Tovovtwv Gedy iSptpara éotw Ta iepd. 

dl. rovwotrTwv = dcivv. 

a5. The author of Ilept tous, § 4, who couples this metaphor 
with kvrapitrivas pvijpas (741 c), as instances of 7d Yuyxpdr, reads 
éraviorac Oat; he also has éy® Eupdepoiuny av ty Urdpry— 
evidently quoting from memory. 

6. Kadds pev kal 6 rourtikds trép aitav Adyos ipveirat, 
“I quite agree for one thing” (vév) “ with the poet’s often quoted 
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words in which he tells us.”—-The author and poem are unknown. 
—Here again Aristotle disputes Plato's judgement: at Pol. 
1330 b 32 he says rept & Teryd@v, of pi ddoKovtes Set Eyer Tas 
THs apeTns avtTurovovpevas wdAes Alay adpxaiws broAapPavovew. 
—The peéev xai marks the first of the two reasons given as sub- 
ordinate in importance to the second, which is introduced by 
& ... éru mpds rovrous. 

el. yijva:; not necessarily of earth—or even of brick. He 
uses this word rather than Ai@iva because of the previous 
€v TH yy Katakeiweva, The substance of the “earth” in Greece is 
rock, and the walls dug out of the earth would be walls of stone. 
Ast quotes the orator Lycurgus (Adv. Leocr, 153) adda riyv pev 
attav avépelav aoparecrépay dvAaxijv elvac vouifovtes Tov 
AvBivwv repiBdrov. Plut. Lyc. ch. xix. represents the legislator 
Lycurgus as saying, “ov« dy ein ateixurtos TéAts aris avdpdcr 
kal ov wAWOos éeotepavwrat.” Here rAivGor means blocks of 
stone.—rd *pérepov is a periphrasis for 7)pets. 

e2. 7d Kar’ éviauTdy pev exréurrey els THY XWpav TOvs veous : 
the reference is to the tasks proposed at 760e6ff. for the 
aypovopmot; the ev corresponds to the d€ at e6, where the con- 
struction goes on as if we had ei prev exreuroupev here, 

e5. as &) ... ov« édvovras ériBaivew, “ with the manifest 
intention of keeping them out of the country.” 

e 6. Steph. would substitute e¢ for 5¢, and Wagner supports 
et by the argument that it is not the mission of the dypovdmor, 
but the building of the walls that is said to be “ridiculous.” But 
what Plato says is ridiculous is the znconsistency between the two 
actions, and that is exactly expressed by the pév and dé, 

e7. Ast is certainly right in taking wpds to be an adverb. 
(Stallb. would have us couple zpds padGaxry efw movety in the 
sense of “ conduce to effeminacy.”) 

e 8. mpoxadovpevov xtX., “a city-wall incites men to run 
inside it instead of facing the foe, and instead of seeking safety 
by ensuring that some of them are vigilant night and day, to 
fancy that the real way to be safe is to shut oneself up and go 
fast asleep inside walls—as if men were meant for inactivity ! 
Such men don’t know that real ease and rest is what comes after 
toil :—-what is more, I can tell them that ease and rest of the 
disgraceful kind, which is nothing but laziness, inevitably pro- 
duces toil and trouble in its turn.” 

779 a4. The close coupling of xafevdSovras with fpaxGévras 
by te xaé is a humorous touch, as if not to be wide awake 
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(ppovpeiv vixtwp) but to go fast asleep were the right way to 
protect oneself. 

a6. With rv paorévny ws dvtws éeotiv éx TOV révwv, Where 
the ovrws marks the expression as proverbial, we may compare 
2 Henry IV. v. iv. 28, “ Well, of sufferance comes ease.” 

a7. ova: is a gentle expletive; Wagner’s “nach meiner 
Meinung” makes too much of it, and too little of the strength 
of the opinion here expressed.—xai is explanatory. (The early 
printed texts altered pa@vpias to pabvpuiar, an erroneous assimila- 
tion like that of dicacrijpia to dikagrypiwy at 778 ¢ 7.) 

a8. waAcv: whereas the natural order is from toil and trouble 
to rest, an unnatural propensity to rest first will work the reverse 
way, and lead from rest to toil and trouble——Jowett’s “a renewal 
of trouble” introduces a wrong notion.—7u, “ for any reason.” 

b2. BadrAcrGar: used (in the middle) like the Lat. cacere 
(fundamenta, muros). 

b3. ouadrdrynti te Kal dpowrnow: instrumental datives 
describing the way in which security was to be gained. The 
houses were to be built on the same plan, and of the same size, 
so that they would fit together and present an impregnable front to 
the outer world. (Ficinus took the two datives with the previous 
clause—as if these characteristics made the city “one continuous 
wall.”)—e«is tas odovs: this arrangement of the houses was 
apparently not to be confined to those on the edge of the city. 
The 6d0¢ would cut the town up into blocks enclosed in con- 
tinuous walls. 

b6. dudhopos: superior, that is, in safety, to an arrangement 
which would expose each house to be attacked on all sides. 

b7. MSS. éws av pev 7; Schneider corrected pev 7 to pévy, 
but, as Ritter says, éws dv pévy is unintelligible. Burnet has 
doubtless restored the correct reading by the suggestion that the 
first letter of the MS. ews is due to dittography of the e« of de— 
I think it is possible that we ought to remove the comma after 6¢ 
and make rovtwv depend on ra oixodopnOevrta. 

elf. xai, “even to the extent of.” (np.otvTas is subordinate 
to tporavayKd(ovras, indicating the means of compulsion. 

c4, tév THs moAews . . . ertAnweras, “encroach on public 
property” (Jowett). It is possible that the words mean “ interfere 
with the plan of the city.” 

C7. oixetv, as Ast and Stallb. say, is administrare. (Ritter 


follows Susemihl in taking 60a . . . mpémrov dy oixeiv ein to mean 
“which sites it would be proper to occupy with buildings ”—lit. 
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“inhabit.” His objection that the province of the daruvdpor did 
not extend outside the city-walls would apply still more to his own. 
interpretation, Such matters, however, as e.g. the introduction of 
water-courses, and the places where the country roads were to enter 
the city, were naturally the concern of the city authorities.) 
[F.H.D. and A.M.A. suggest that é0a may be dca véara.}— 
ovvidovTes Tails ypelas: TavTa ravra is not directly governed by 
ocvvidovtes, but by érwopoberovvrwv ; the dat. xpedars is governed 
by the ocvv- in ovviddyres, “considering them in the light of 
experience ””—“ usu docti” Fic.—“usu cognita” Sehn.—There is 
some analogy in construction with 965b10 pds éxeivo ovv- 
tagarGa. ravta ovvopavra ; there ravra is directly governed by 
ovvTdgéac Ga. 

d2. 5 dropiav: there are many such points which the 
statutory law is incapable of foreseeing.—dre, “ now that.” 

4. wepipever, “are ready for.” 

8. corwoav yeyovores: so at 736b7 eotw cvpPeByxvia, 
where there was the same invitation to imagine that a certain stage 
had been reached ; ep. too 712 a4. 

d9. Siaira: rather vitae spatiwm (Schn.) than vivendi regula 
(Fic.) ; 7v in the next line is temporal, like tiv jpépav at 780 a 4. 

e2. duaepoton eoopevy: this, and @v diadépwv at 963 b 5, 
may, as Stallb. says, be added to Porson’s list in his note on Hee, 
358 beginning “ Rara participii substantivi cum alio participio 
conjunctio.”—Schneider, Ziirr., Herm., Wagner, and Schanz all 
follow Bekker in printing a mark of interrogation after éoomevy. 
The early edd. up to Steph. put a full stop after it. Ficinus, 
however, had already seen that tiva tpdrov ypy Gyv depends on 
etveiv. Ast (in his text), Stallb., and Burnet rightly follow 
Ficinus, and Burnet makes the construction rather more clear by 


‘marking off 7d 6x) . . . éxduevov (which Fic. neglects altogether) 


as a parenthesis. This parenthesis means: ‘the natural sequel to 
our previous injunctions”—the injunctions, ie. given above and 
interrupted at 776 b5, on the subject of choice of a wife, and the 
marriage ceremony. The above-mentioned majority of interpreters 
take tov viv eipnuevwv to be the immediately preceding words. 
But why should Plato call the problem that faces him one that 
springs from the previous one, when it is the previous one—the 
question, i.e, how the married pair are to spend the first year of 
married life? 

e4. rowtTwv: ie. SvoxdAwvy or dvaxepov, which is the 
equivalent of the ironical od rdévrwv evkoAWrarov. 
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780 a 2. Fihse proposed to alter tpdrrovras to tdrrovras ; but 
we want mpdtrovras to govern Ta Sypdora Kal Kowd more than 
we want something for +7 xp1) (jv to depend on; for this depends 
very easily, as a zpos Td onpavopmevoy construction, on 7oAcow 
dropaiverOar vdpovs. Ast finds a reason for térrovras in the 
fact that 7a dnpoora Kat Kowvd go with (jv below at a6. Rather 
should we see in the explicit construction at a2—as the MSS. 
have it—an excuse for the looser construction when the phrase is 
afterwards repeated. 

a3. Ast, comparing Phaedo 64e1 Kal?’ ooov py TOAAH avdyKn 
petéxew avrov, thinks a pa) has fallen out before dvayxy here ; 
but this would suggest that the legislator in question did conceive 
that there might be cases where private life ought to be interfered 
with, and that is just what Plato at a5 says he does not. Schneider 
takes Ovov avdyxy to be “as far as necessity goes”; his transla- 
tion is “privata vero ab omni necessitate liberanda,” and so 
Wagner—“insoweit.die Nothwendigkeit in Betracht komme.”—A 
further difficulty arises about tOv idéwv: does it (as neuter) depend 
on avayKy, or is Tov idiwy (vdpwv) governed by deity? I think it 
is best to follow Schneider, and to take the genitive with avdyxy : “so 
far as compulsion in private life goes.” (Apelt p. 12 would read 
dv apxy for avdyxn— whatever rules over private life.”—Ast, 
who keeps a store of prepositions up his sleeve for use in such cases, 
says Ta Synpdora “est” Kata Ta Sypoora, and Tov idiwy “est” rept 
tov idiwv.) [F.H.D. would make roy idiwv (neut.) depend on 
dcov. | 

a4. The defy in a5 goes with «vac as well as with yiyverOau. 
—rdvta: ie. both public and private life. 

a6. Ta ye Kowa Kai Synpdova: an irregular sort of ace. of inner 
object. See above on a 2.—eHeAjce, “will be likely to”; or 
perhaps “will be willing to.” In either case the implication is 
that, if the one province is left unregulated, lawlessness is likely to 
invade the other as well. (Cp. below d 7.)—avrovs is the same 
avTovs as at a2, ie. tovs mwoAiras. (Schneider takes it to be 
emphatic: “ ipsos sua sponte usuros legibus.”) 

a8. duadepovtTws: Ficinus, Schneider, and Wagner are wrong, 
I think, in taking this to be aliter. Plato seems always to use the 
word in the sense of either “ specially,” or “more,” never in that of 
“ otherwise.” —In the two passages cited in L. & S. for the meaning 
differently from, it certainly means more (than).—Here pmdev 
Scadepovrws pdé ArTov is used like our “neither more nor less,” 
in the sense of “just as much.” (Those who make duadhepdvtws 
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mean aliter do not take it with év cvacirious, only with tv Siarray 
movetr Oat. Besides doing violence to diadepdovrws, this enlargement 
of the reference to life in general is quite out of place; the following 
context shows that the cvacirva alone are in question here.—rovro 
in b 2 is the institution of the evecitua.) 

b2. tod . ¢ . xpdvov: by brachylogy for 7 évT@ . . . xpdvy. 

b3. Gavpacrdy ov: ie. to the rest of Greece.—(Ast would 
reject dv as due to dittography of the last syllable of Qavpacroy, 
supplying 7v as the verb; but the anacoluthon in the 6¢ in b7 is 
natural in a conversational style.)—kart’ dpxas rp@rov : a pleonasm 
of the same nature as kata divapuv dre paduwrta—rap vpiv: i.e. 
in the countries of both his hearers. 

* b4. vouoGeretv: used figuratively, like our “dictate” ; when the 
verb is repeated below atc 6 it is used in its natural sense. The 
first institutor was not a real lawgiver, but a special need—at e2 
he calls it a providential one—the implication being that no 
human lawgiver could have ventured to enforce such a custom. 

b5f. tuiv, from b 4, has to be supplied in thought with 
vopobernoavros, and with this tiv exopuevors agrees; the words 
ev oAtyavOpwriats and bd roAAs dropias describe two attendant 
circumstances which conspired to compel the adoption of evocirua : 

(1) the population was small, and (2) it was threatened by a 
great danger. (A.M.A. cps. the “National” or “ Communal 
Kitchens ” started during the war.) 

cl. Schanz suggests that possibly we ought to read épetv for 
Suaépev. 

C2. erirndevpa: as at 638 ¢ 2, “ practice.” 

‘c4-d1. “What I wanted to explain was, that, though this 
institution was once viewed with amazement, and was one which 
no lawgiver would have dared to impose on people, to-day there 
would be no such difficulty in the way of the lawgiver who wanted 
to enact it. But that which is the logical consequence of this insti- 
tution, a thing which, like the former (re), is by nature adapted 
to succeed if tried, and which, because it is tried nowhere, as good 
as makes the lawgiver, as the saying is, card his wool into the 
fire and lose his labour in countless other such ways—this is one 
which it is neither easy to propose, nor for the proposer to put 
in practice.” 

c7. The re after mepuxds and that after viv seem right 
enough, and there is no need to change the second into 6é with 
Hermann (followed by Stallb., Bdh., Wagn., and Schanz); but I 
think that Badham is certainly right in removing the comma 
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after the second yryvdpuevov and the re after dAcyov. It is not 
the institution in question that makes the legislator’s work fruit- 
less, but the fact that the institution is nowhere adopted. The re 
after vdv connects the first yvyvduevov with rowdy, to which the 
second yvyvéuevov is subordinate.—There are two spheres where 

“law and order” (d 5) ought to be introduced ; its absence in the 
second vitiates its action in the first. This is explained in what 
follows.—Another conjecture I would unhesitatingly accept in 
this passage is Ast’s change of ro.otvra to rovotyta. He eps. 
Rep. 486 ¢ dvovyra 8) rovév.—avijvera. is an adverb. 

, ¢8. “The phrase 70 tov raifdvTwy in Plato seems always to 
mean “as they say in the proverb” or “proverbial saying.” 
Adam on Rep. 422 e. 

3. droxveiv: this word reminds us of Socrates’s expressions 
of reluctance to deal with the regulation of the position of women 
at the beginning of Bk. V. of the Republic. 

d4. dxotvoir’ dv... parnv, “I will explain, for fear that 
this very subject may involve us in much useless discussion.” 
(Fic., Ast (Lew.), and Schneider take dvatpi8y to be simply delay : 
‘ne frustra in hoc ipso diu vos teneam,” Schneider.) 

d6. rev 8 draxtwv . . . adAda érepa, “while most of what 
is unregulated or ill-regulated weakens the effect of something 
else that is well regulated.” 

8. adXa érepa, “others besides” ; a tautological expression— 
something like our “safe and sound ”—sufficiently familiar to be 
used where the sense of rhythm demands weight of phrase. Cp. 
Eur. Or. 345 ofkov dAAov érepov 7 Tdv ard Ocoydvev ydpov, 
Suppl. 573 woAXots errAnv 5) Xaréepovs adXAovs wovovs, Dem. De 
Rhod. lib. p. 198 Kav kai ‘Podov xai adXAas Eréepas wédes “EX- 
Anvidas, Plato, Crat. 438 d 4 ov ydp rov ert dvépard ye Erepa dAXa 
rovrwy, and Laws 87547, 894e5, and 933e6 (acc. to the MS. 
reading).—od 8) kat viv edeotykev wépe Td eydpevov, “it is 
just as an instance of this that the subject under discussion now 
presents itself to us.” A partial analogy to this is presented by 
Arist. Metaph. ii. 999 24 dropia . . . rept fs 6 Adyos eheotnKe 
vov; ep. also Arist. Pol. 1287a1. 7d Aeyopuevov then would be 
the position of women, and the whole sentence would mean, “the 
position of women is a case in point.” (It must be admitted that 
this explanation is somewhat strained. If we could be bold enough 
to adopt Badham’s rather violent change (p. 20) of zépu to Teipa, 
all difficulty of interpretation would vanish: “and we have in 
this very thing a case in point, as the saying is.””—It would also 
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be perhaps too bold to imagine the existence of such a phrase as 
mept tovtov épeotnxev in the sense of “that is the matter in 
hand ”—edéorynKxev being impersonal.—Ast, Schn., and Wagner 
take edeornxe—here, and perhaps in the Aristotelian passage as 
well—to mean ‘is at a standstill”; but, though erurThvat can 
certainly mean “to halt,” “to come to a stop,” it is doubtful 
whether the perf. was used in the sense of “to stand still”; 
besides, it is not clear that there 7s any halt in the discussion.— 
Td eyopuevoy, ace, to these interpreters, is oratéo nostra, [F.H.D. 
agrees with Ast and Schneider. | 

el. dep cirov: ie. at 780 b 3.—Oavpaords is not admirably 
(Fic., Jowett and others), but “to the world’s astonishment,” 
“extraordinarily.” 

781 a1. dvopobérntov pePetrar: the expression suggests that 
a charge of undue licence might be brought against the Spartan 
and Cretan women; and ‘this seems to have been the case if we 
may trust Euripides (Androm. 595 ff.). Stallb. eps. Hoeckh, De Creta 
ins, iii, 124,—eis TO fos FKTaL: a poetical expression, used as 
at Prot. 320d, Theaet. 157d, Tim. 91d, Laws 869 ¢, Rep. 461 ¢ 
in the sense of “has come into being,” “has been created ”—dws 
being “life” as at Soph. Phil. 415 ws pkér ovra keivoy ev hae 
voet; whereas below, at ¢ 6, as above at 722e, and at Parm. 128 e, 
Phaedr, 261 ¢, pos is used for “ publicity.” Here, however, as 
in some of the other instances where ds means life, the secondary 
sense of exposure to men’s gaze is suggested as well. 

a2. aAX 6: the MSS. and the early printed texts read Sho, 
and some of them not only accepted the asyndeton, and slurred 
over the dAAws, but treated avOpdérwv as if it were avdporv. 
Steph. was the first to see the true reading, though he printed 
&AAo in his text: totro in.a4 is the antecedent to this 6.—xal 
dAXws here= “to begin with”; we may transl: “No; just that 
part of our human race which was, to begin with, clandestine and 
stealthy, as the result of its weakness—I mean the female sex— 
has most unwisely been suffered by the lawgiver to be free from 
law, because to bring it under law was hard.” 

a3. The comparatives stand for strengthened positives; for 
the paAAov thus used see on 729e'7.—For érixAordrepoy thus 
applied cp. Hes. Op. 67 and 78 (év & érider ori Oeoar) Wevded 0 
aipurtovs te AOyous Kal érikAorov 4Go0s—of the first woman. 

a 5. cigavros TOU vopoberov : cp. Arist. Pol. ii. 1270 a 6 
Tas be yovaixds pace pev dye ETLXELPTITAL tov Avxotpyov ind 
Tovs vopous, ds 8 avréxpovov, aroorrivas maAuv.—Oa S& Tovrov 
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peBeysévov . . . 7) TA viv, “and, owing to your neglect of this sex, 
you lost control of much which would have been in a far better 
condition, if it had come under the Law, than it is now.” 
The early texts, down to Ast, had rapappe?, and this seems to 
have been Ficinus’s reading—unless indeed, like Stallb., he 
took zapéppe to be from zapéppw; he also seems to have read 
nptv for dpiv. He translated : ‘hoe enim praetermisso multa nobis 
corrumpuntur.” L. & 8. can hardly be right in giving Tapeppel 
bpiv here the meaning “slipped from your memory”; it is rather 
“slipped from you,” “got out of your control,” but not as much 
as Schneider’s “depravata sunt.” vpiv—not iinet clearly right ; 
the Ath. does not conceive that any state could have taken in 
hand the regulation of the private life of women, which had not 
already dealt with that of men. 

a 7-b 4. 76 (in b 1) does not go directly with repuopmpevov (as 
Stallb.) but with rept tas yuvaikas ; TO rept Tas yvvaikas, as above 
at 780 e 2, is a variety of 7o TOv yvvatxov, and is a periphrasis 
for “the female sex.”—The argument, rather fancifully thrown 
into a mathematical form, is this: “it might be thought that, as 
women are the half of the race, the effect of leaving them un- 
regulated by law would be half as much as the effect of leaving 
the whole race unregulated; but it is not so, because their 
tendencies to evil are greater than those of men—so much so that 
the result would be more than twice as much mischief as would 
have resulted from so leaving men alone ;—so that jpicv and 
diurAdoov do not apply to the same quantity : the former is half the 
mischief which would be effected by the whole race, if unregulated ; 
the latter the double of the harm which either half would do if 
they had been equally bad.”—axoopajrws repiopmpevov is “under 
a laissez-faire régime,” lit. “ passed over on the principle of non- 
intervention.” (Ast would read axéopyrov, taking 7d 7. Tt. y. 
ako prov to be “ pravitas muliebris,” and translating wepuop. by “ st 
legibus non coerceretur.” Stallb. cites from Gramm. in Bekker, Anecd. 
i. p. 369 drdxtws as an explanation of doo payrs—which not 
only confirms the adv. but shows that Ast has taken both ax. and 
TeEpvop. wrongly. —Stallb., who takes 76 Teplopupevov as the 
subject of just ecru, ‘has to supply atiré. as the subject of 
Staéepet.) 

b 4. eravadapeiv, “revise.” 

D6 Ff. obrws qualifies ovdapas eitvxds ; be Has told us at 
780 (b 4 and) e 2 that the syssitia owed their existence to a happy 
chance, and a providential interposition. No such chance has 
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intervened to lead men to the kindred reform now advocated ; 
instead of that there is a likelihood that its proposer would be 
thought mad—at all events (y’) in states which have no syssitia 
for men. 

elf. ovociti ... dedo0ypeva Kata wéAw ecivar, “that sys- 
sitia are a recognized civic institution.”—tmdpye: is impersonal. 

c2. ober, as at Gorg. 471d and Symp. 172 c, means “how 
is it possible that . . .?”—é€pyq, “in real life, as we know it in 
Greece,” as contrasted with the theoretical considerations in which the 
political and social systems of the Laws are founded—referred to 
at d 3 f. in the words Adyov y’ évexa. 

c3. yuvaixas mpooPBidlerOar tiv o. k. 7. dvddoow avepav 
Gewpeio Gar: an awkward sentence: “to force upon women their 
consumption of food and drink’s being publicly viewed.” The 
ace. ¢. inf. clause is a sort of secondary object to mporBider Oa, 
like tavra in od de? tattTa mpooPiaferPar at Crat. 410a7 
(Stallb, translates yvvaikas mpooPidferGar ... avddAwow by 
“mulieres cogere ad... consumptionem,” supplying dare before 
pavepav Oewpeir Gar. Ast is said to have suggested—I cannot find 
where—that rovovpévas has fallen out before GewpeioOar, Badham 
would change yuvatkas to yuvatkwv.) 

c 5. xaAerurepov: adv., “more reluctantly.” 

c6. deduxds: cp. Rep. 579 b Karadeducms b€ ev TH oixia ra 
ToAAG ws yuv7y (Gj. O by a common mistake has dedovkds, and 
this is the reading of the early printed texts, up to~ Ast, and of 
Ficinus, who translates timide. H. Steph. from a comparison of 
Rep. 579 b conjectured Kkaradeduxds.—aydmevov : conative; “when 
the attempt is made to drag her.”—Ast would reject the 6’ after 
this word ; H. Richards would change it to 67. 

c7. macay, like mdons at d 2, all kinds of.—oAvb Kparnoet, 
“will be far too strong for.” 

dl. rotr’: ie. TO yévos, “this sex.”—dmep which is Bekker’s 
correction of the MS. oizep, certainly makes better sense than either 
the vulgate 7j7ep or Stallb.’s obrep ; it would refer to b 8. At the 
same time, the vulgate 7p, which Schn., Ziirr., and Herm. retain, 
is possible, and accounts better for the MS. ofrep. Stallb.’s otzrep 
would mean “(in the other places) to which I referred”; but he 
had not definitely referred to any particular states which had no 
syssitia—ovde . . . tov Adyov . . ‘Tov opHdy pyOevra, “not even 
the mention of the correct view.” 

d 3. «i di doxe’ xrA.: a practical application of the principle 
enunciated above at 739. If the circumstances of the case render 
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the theoretically best impracticable, the philosopher.is even willing 
to sacrifice theoretical completeness, and leave the subject alone. 
“Tf you wish our discussion of politics as a whole to attain its 
end, as far as theory goes, I am quite willing to give reasons for 
thinking my view good and fitting, provided you like to listen to 
them; if you don’t, I will drop the subject.”—Fahse and Ast 
would, very plausibly, read areAj for arvyy. Ast thinks that 
Ficinus read areA7 because he translates the word by manca. This 
does not follow; eg. at Orat. 420c¢7 he translates drvxia by 
“ defectus quidam consequendi impos.” (atvx7js means unsuccessful as 
well as unfortunate. The Ath. means “if you have it at heart to 
make our talk a success.”—Adyou y évexa is contrasted with the 
epyy atc 2. (Stallb., Wagner, and Jowett take «i doxed . . . Tov 
Aoyov yevéer Gan to be “if it is your opinion that the discussion has 
been etc.”) 

a9. dvwhév robev ercxecpely, “to be starting from a long way 
back.” évxerpety is used absolutely, in the sense of proceed, take 
@ particular line in an argument or investigation. 

e2. With mavry mdvtws, which occurs below at 80141, ep. 
pndapy pndapos above at 778 al. 

e5, With Bk. ILI. begins the investigation of the true nature 
and correct form of the roA:reéa, and so he refers to what comes 
at the beginning of that book as td rpra AexGévta. We are not 
bound to suppose that when these words were waitien the treatise 
actually began at Bk. ITI. 

e6. xpovos and xp7 are both such common sae that they 
are likely to have been signified occasionally by their first two 
letters. This would account for the fact that A has ypdévov where 
L and O (though in an erasure) and the margin of A have the 
correct yp. Schanz thinks the mistake due to a misreading of 
an original Xpewv. 

782 a2. As 70 mapa ay qualified eiAnxev and €£e1, so rdvTws 
qualifies both iv and éorau—i) pyKkds Te. . . dv etn, “or else a 
space of time since its beginning—since it came into being— 
must have lasted an immeasurable age.” A very awkwardly con- 
structed sentence; it is doubtful if it is Greek. It looks like 
the “conflation” of two modes of expressing the same thing ; 
fortunately. there is no doubt what it means—ie. that if the 
time of the world’s existence is not infinite, at all events it is 
unthinkably long. [F.H.D, would asterisk pajxds te tis apxns 
as spurious or hopelessly corrupt. ] ' 


a5, emirndevpara means practices, courses, measwres adapted to 
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influence character or habits; té€&ews and aragias are qualifying, 
adjectival genitives. We may perhaps render: “régimes of all 
kinds, some strict, some lax.”  éritydetpara atagias is almost 
an oxymoron ; it seems to mean nothing more than “the principle 
of laissez-faire.” 

a6. kal Bpwoews was rejected by Ast, and Bp. was emended to 
aBpdrntos by Orelli, and to auepiocews by Hermann. Wagner 
would change Ppwpdtrwv to dwpdrwv. Schanz follows Ast. 
Though it is difficult I prefer the MS. reading. I would put 
a comma after Bpwoews and supply ravrota éritndedpata with 
it, taking the words to mean “various fashions of feeding oneself.” 
The counterpart to this is a variety of taste in articles of food, and 
that is the variety next mentioned. I even think that the intro- 
duction of the second variety—by a dua—would be too abrupt 
without the preceding kal Bpdcews. We shall see presently why 
he brings in the bodily appetites. (Cp. on d7 below.) 

*b1. abréy is “of their previous selves,” ie. “of their natures.” 

b5. The riva indicates that the Ath, does not insist on the 
historical truth of the myth of Triptolemus; someone, at all 
events, at some time introduced corn as a new food. 

b6. Many edd. have adopted Ald.’s unnecessary change of pu), 
to pde—The article with xpdvp after @ is peculiar; I think 
we ought to read zw for the MS. rg.—As at 780 b 6 and e1 (see 
Burnet’s notes), the margin, by pov, shows what the original scribe’s 
mistake for pov had been. 

cl. The argument is that the survival of human sacrifices 
proves the existence of cannibalism in the past. Further, the 
Orphic vegetarianism and the Orphie sacrificial offerings, on the 
other hand, are indications of very opposite feelings as to methods 
of feeding, and tastes in food, thus establishing the appositeness of 
the ravrota, and ravtodard at a6 and 7. 

c3. For ére ep. Porson’s note on oio@ dre at Eur. Hee, 110. 
—Schanz’s éroApwv pev is clearly a better correction than 
Stallb.’s éroApwv for the MS. éroApdpev. The d€ after réeAavoe 
corresponds to the pev after éréApwv ; there is an erasure over the 
o of éeroApdpev in A.—The order is, as usual, ehiastic; food, 
sacrifices : sacrifices, food. 

c5, ayva is, so to speak, in quotation-marks; as if he had 
said “in Orphic language, pure” Cp. Horace, A.P. 392 victu 
foedo deterrwit Orpheus; foedo being used, in the technical 
Orphie sense, for all animal food; not, as Orelli, “the food of 
beasts,” nor, as others “ cannibalism.” 
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e7. “Opdixot tives Aeydpevor Biow ey. jp. Tots TOT, “what is 
generally spoken of as the Orphic rule of life was followed by our 
race in those days.” The ov emphasizes the unity of human 
nature in all ages; the intimation is that modes of thought and 
taste which had once existed could quite possibly be recalled. 

c8. €xdpevor, as te direct opposite of dze{yovro and dzexo- 
pevot, is “insisting on”—Schneider sectantes; they made it part 
of their religion to eat what was not animal, 

d2. a7: MSS. Bekker’s rejection of the & gives us on the 
whole a better sentence than either Steph.’s & y’ or Winckelmann’s 
att or Stalb.’s atv’. The dittography of the a is more likely to 
have happened than the corruption of y to 7+.—There remains, 
however, rather a superfiuity of conjunctions; the first Kai 
merely emphasizes opddpa.—kal ofddpa Aeydpeva, “what is very 
widely current.” 

a7. It is implied, though not said, that ra rovrous €£js—the 
next step in his train of thought—would explain why the 
preceding one had been taken. As at 78149, the Ath. shows 
a consciousness that the order of his mental processes is somewhat 
obscure. It has been suggested above that the Spartan and 
Cretan institution of the syssitia points the way by which a 
complete regulation of the home and family life may be secured in 
the interests of the state. The Ath. next turns to consider the 
things in human nature which want regulating. These turn out 
to be the natural appetites, which, in certain aspects, may become, 
or be attended by, vooyjpara (783 24). His solution is that all 
these appetites must be enlisted in the service of the community : 
otherwise there will be moral disease. 

10. ypeias kal éervOupias: a hendiadys, “ imperative desire ” 
i.e. desire whose satisfaction is a necessity of existence.—dvra Tots 
avOparows HnpTrypyeva ex ... means that these three desires are 
the cardinal factors in human nature—the two first, in its indi- 
vidual, the last in its racial aspect. 

d 11. As in 728¢4 with 6 re rvxov Kal pa) TvyyYavwv, so 
here the variety between dyopévois and ayOeiow seems to have 
no special significance, but to be due to a desire for variety in sound 
and rhythm. 

e 2. iv rept aracay, like rept dravra Tatra at e 5, stands for 
a simple genitive ; here it depends on épora, there on éruBupias. 

e 3. eppuroy, like obpputov at 771b 7, is instinctive—pectov 
olatpov Kal avynKovetias Tod X., like ‘he UBpea wreiory at a3 
below, suggests the lines along which the possessors of these cardinal 
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instincts may be xak@s daydpuevor—in which case they become 
voonpata.—oloTpov Te Kal avykovoetias: a hendiadys again, 
“frenzied rebellion.” 

e 5. arorAnpotvra: this construction supposes that a tiva is 
the subject to rpdrreuv. 

e 6. Avmrns: this is the way desire works—by pain which craves 
alleviation. de?v might no doubt be dispensed with, but it is more 
like an author’s than a scribe’s pleonasm. J am much attracted 
by Apelt’s suggestion (p. 12) that dei de@v—coming as it does after 
a final s—is a scribe’s error for orevdewv. ozmetdwv, he notices, is 
just so used at Timaeus 86 ¢ 1, in a passage very like this.—oas 
is the pleasures and desires which are thus half personified —an 
unusual use of the pronoun. 

783.43. UBpe rAcioty Kadpevos, “a reckless, wanton flame 
of passion.” 

a4-bl. a dy)... éripponv: (1) I think the object to be sup- 
plied in thought with tperovra—which, and not the rpérovra of 
L, I assume to be the right reading—is not the voojpara, but the 
people who are liable to them—i.e. the possessors of the appetites— 
the avrois of 782d 11, who were to be rightly guided. (2) Ritter 
glances at the possibility that, though the restraints are said to be 
three, the Ath. is really thinking of only two—i.e. the terrors of the 
law (cp. d 6 dareAjoovtés Tur vopmors), and the sort of persuasion 
used in the zpootua which accompany the laws; but he is right, 
I think, in rejecting this idea, and regarding voyos here as force of 
habit. (3) I think it probable that ofevvivrwy is a seribe’s 
error, and that the Aldine and Vulgate oPevvivar is the correct 
reading. The scribe probably did not intend it (as Stallb. and 
Herm.) for a gen. abs, but for an imperative, forgetting the 
previous construction. (As to the possibility of such a gen. abs. 
cp. on 75546 above.) (Steph. may be right in reading tpérovtas, 
though the change of number is common in Plato in such cases, 
and the sing. is attested by the variant zperovra.) “In dealing 
with these three dangerous impulses, we must guide men’s eyes, 
beyond what is called delight, towards their true advantage, and 
must try, on the one hand, to restrain the dangerous tendencies 
by the three most potent influences of fear, habit, and philosophy ; 
and on the other, by calling in the aid of Music and Gymnastics, 
to quench their fire and allay the fury of their onset.” — The 
‘vévro. in a corresponds to the pev in a 5, thus adding, it 
seems to me, to the confirmation of the reading oBevvivar.— 
Ritter is right in saying that dywv/o.cr is almost predicative; no 
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special presiding (gods) are’‘meant, but the gods generally, in 
their capacity of patrons of gymnastic contests. 

In the last few pages of this book we seem to have detached sug- 
gestions of lines of argument, which a final revision would have re- 
arranged and worked up into a consecutive exposition. The chief 
points in it are: (1) The danger of leaving human nature to itself; 
(2) the great possibilities in the way of moulding human nature ; 
(3) the mistake of confounding acquired habits and prejudices with 
laws of nature. The passage from raidwy de 54 in b 2 to adds in 
d4 occurs in L, but was originally absent from A and O. It 
begins in much the same way as Bk, VII. begins; this fact, and 
the detachment of the passage, are further indications that this 
part of the treatise has not received its final ordering. 

b 2. Geyer is used of the arrangement of topics in their imaginary 
legislation. 

b5. We are bound, I think, to accept the reading 1vixa 
dixopcOa, though, as the text stands, it appears inexplicable. I 
would suggest that the corruption lies in the MSS. eis 7d euarpooGev. 
This phrase is common, especially with rpoiévar.—e.g. above, 755 b 4 
TpolovTwv TOV vopwv eis TovurporFev—and the neighbourhood of 
mpoiovrwy here may have influenced the scribe; but the phrase 
will not fit either repaivoito ay or Hvika adixdpeba. I would 
substitute ws for eis, and take ws as the correlative of the ovTw 
in b 3: “while the discussion advances on the same lines as 
it did when we came on the subject of the syssitia before, 
possibly our full tale of regulations will be made up.” The way 
the subject was reached above was through the question (779 d 5) 
“what has the legislator to say to men and women after they are 
married ?”—1 would, with Burnet, accept Ritter’s arrangement of 
Tas TowlTas ... KatoyopueOa as a parenthesis. (One Florentine 
MS. and most of the early texts read iva Kat ddixdpevor eis for Avika 
ddixopeOa, and this reading is retained by Stallb. and Herm, 
Schneider reads dre for 6 te, ddfixipeda for adixdpeba, and (like 
Ziirr.) retains the spurious eis before rds. Schanz abandons the 
passage as hopeless.) 

b8. The second great difficulty in this passage is the interpre- 
tation of td te éwimporOev .. . éximpoobev Touodpeba. — eri- 
mpooGev roveio Gas occurs above at 648d in the sense of obtendere. 
The re seems to point back to the te in d te vopos at b 4. If 80, 
attov may stand for vopwv, but more likely for tov cvociriwy, 
and ra éxirpooGev aitov are “the necessary steps leading up to 
them,” which are to be made into screens, or defences, set up in 
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front of them. “And the preliminaries to the syssitia, which are 
(equally) unregulated at present, we will reduce to order, and 
place before them as a screen or shelter.” The upshot of the 
passage then is this: ‘‘at the present stage of our inquiry we must 
be content to reserve the details of the regulation of private life, 
but I want you to remember what I said about the three cardinal 
impulses of human nature, for that is important.” 

c 2. vurdy: ie. at b 5 ff 

d2. All recent editors except Schneider accept Steph.’s insertion 
of dv before ra viv. (Schneider prefers to read 4 for 7d.) 

d4. We are here brought back to the point from which we 
digressed in 779 e. 

d5. atrov’s: ie. robs vupdiovs, implied in ta vupdixd. 

d9. drodekvicbat, like drodpaiverOar at 780a1, is used for 
to produce. 

el. wdvtes . . . tpa€ews, “all who take part in any kind of 
common work.” xoivwvoi is the important word. As union. 
increases efficiency beyond the proportion of mere numbers, so 
failure on the part of one of the united workers does more harm 
than if he were merely spoiling work of his own. 

e 3. p47) €xovTes voty : ignorance, as well as carelessness, may cause 
failure. This furnishes one reason for the supervision practised 
by the committee of wise women—as to whom ep. Theaet. 14946. 

784.41. ds ciAdpeOa: here, asin the jvika ddixopefa at 783b 5, 
many interpreters unaccountably translate the aor. ind. as if it were a 
subj. with av. It is possible that the past tense stands for “ whom 
you are to assume that we have chosen,” but more likely Ritter is 
right in seeing here an additional sign of the lack of revision. 
When writing these words the author thought he had spoken of — 
these female officials before. On revision he would have discovered 
his error. 

a2. Tois dpxovew: who the magistrates are who are to 
determine the composition of this body of female officials we are 
left to guess; possibly a committee of the vopodiAakes, (Stallb., 
after quoting Hermann’s (De vest. ii. p. 7) extraordinary statement 
that the custodes of the married pairs were some men and some 
women, apparently, in his next note, takes tpoordrrew apxovor 
to mean “add to the number of (male) officials.” But, as Ritter 


says, tpoordtrew never has this meaning in Plato. 


a3. ororav: ie. at what intervals fresh elections were to take 

place. 

a4. méxpe Tpitov pépovs pas: the proceedings at this daily 
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gathering are also left mostly to our imagination. Among other 
things we may conclude that twenty minutes was the minimum 
time of attendance. 

aT. o76 (cp. Rep. 46146, and Laws 91748 rH pdorteye terre 
Ow rryyas Urs KipuKos év TH dyopa Knpi~avtos Gv évexa peru 
titer Ga): of the circwmstances accompanying the laying of the 
injunctions on the wedded pair. It is the same use which occurs 
as a term of music to denote the instrument which accompanies 
a song, 

b2. dexéris: in the state of the Republic, where there were to 
be no husbands and wives, the time during which fathers and 
mothers were to produce children “for the state” was twenty 
years (Rep. 460 e). 

“b3. drav, ‘‘in cases where.” 

b 5. PovAevopéevors cis Ta tpdrgopa exatéepos: for this use of 
eis for “as to,” or “in” ep. 775a7 TH pev cis Xpypata peylorty. 
Interpreters all follow Ficinus—whose transl. is prowt commodum 
utrisque est disiungantur—in taking the eis clause with duafevyvv- 
o0ac.—“ be divorced for their mutual benefit,” Jowett. But the 
following sentence supports the view that it goes with BovAevope- 
vous. What the family tonclave, with (if necessary) the help of 
the experts, had to decide was the terms of the separation, and in 
so doing to consider the interest of both parties. 

b7. At 929e ten vouodiAakes are called in to decide upon a 
divorce (for incompatibility of temper) along with ten of the female 
marriage officials. 

cl. The MSS. have ofs dv émitpéywouy olde téfwor: two 
violent assumptions have been made about this passage :—(1) that 
kai has dropped out before td€wor, and (2) that erutpérew here 
means to order, to command. Nearly every editor has followed 
Ald. in the former point. As to the second, Ast and L. & 8. 
(who cite it erroneously) give Xen. An. vi. 5. 11 as a support for 
exitperewv in the sense of iubeo, But erérpefev there means “he 
gave it into their charge to . . .,” “he assigned to them the duty 
of .. .” That is different from tatra éwérpeyev—with no 
persons mentioned—used for “he gave these commands.” (Cod. 
Voss. and a corrector of A altered rd€wor to td€ovor.) I believe 
that Burnet has restored the original reading by simply resolving 
olde into of Se. As he has kindly informed me, he takes tovrous 
évpeverv with both clauses: with the first it means “to abide by 
their reference to these arbiters,’ and with the second “and by 
their decision on the point referred to them”—the whole being 
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equivalent to the legal term éupévery TH Stairy (eg. Aristoph. Wasps, 
524); the disputants i.e. are to acqutesce in the court, and act upon 
its decision. (It will be seen that Burnet’s text would admit of 
the interpretation adopted by Winckelmann, who would read 
@ ois dv erutpepwory olde Td€wor TovTous éupéverv, “to abide by 
the decision of those to whom these (ten vowopiAaxes) intrust it.” 
But, as B. says, the original disputants are a much more appropriate 
subject to erutpafwow than the ten vopodiAakes; besides, it 
complicates the proceeding unduly, if we are to suppose a second 
delegation—H. Richards would cut the knot by reading ois dv 
eritagwotv ode tovrous éupéveev—the assumption being that 
[kal] ... . té€wor was a marginal variant.) 

c 7. dvaypddpewv corresponds to our “post,” as used of defaulters. 

d2. For ev of the tribunal cp. above 754e8,—Steph. first 
recognized that r@vde goes with atios, though in his, as in the 
earlier texts, it,is written tov de, and begins the next sentence.— 
Ficinus misinterpreted the next sentence in a curious manner, 
translating it :‘‘Nec nuptiis procreandisque liberis ulterius det 
operam: ac si id tentaverit” ete. 

d6. efddwv . .. Kal tiysov: the “distinction” probably con- 
sisted in being attended by a train of servants. Stallb. notes that 
Theophr. Char. 25 represents the mean man as unwilling to buy a 
proper maid to attend his wife eis tas e€ddovs, and that Dem. Adv. 
Olymp. 1182 describes a éraipa as €£ddovs Aapapas eLotoav.— 
A has (ace. to Schanz) yevéoe*xwy, the third € being in an 
erasure. Burnet says this is corrected from an original yeveovs 
tov (which J. G. Schneider conjectured); L and O have yevérewv 
with yevefAiwv in the margin. From a comparison of Ale. I. 
121¢7—ratry TH Hpépe Bavirews yeveOAra tara Oder Kal Eop- 
té(ev 7)’ Aoia—where one MS, has yeveova, B concludes, no doubt 
rightly, that yevéoua here is a mistake for yevéOAra. (Stallb. 
mentions this as a possible emendation, but rejects it.) It is not 
clear whether there was any difference between the émiteAewioes 
and the yevé#Ava, Both appear to have been celebrated on the 
tenth day after the child’s birth. Cp. Aristoph. Av. 494 and 922. 
The former word, as Ast and Stallb. say, has a religious significance. 

785a1. The subject to ovyp xeioOw is the regulations just _ 
recommended. : 
a2. mpatrér Ow, “they should be put in force.” 
a5. Burnet retains the original apy# of A, L and O, but differs 
from all other editors in putting a full stop after it. (Schanz 
adopts the early correction to apx7jv, and inserts @s before (w7js.) 
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(ws apxy would thus stand as a literal quotation of the formal 
words used in the register—Burnet also retains the MS. zapa- 
yeypip0e, which many edd. have followed Orelli in changing to 
the inf. 

a6, The acc. rdv dpuOudv remains a difficulty. It seems to be 
an acc, of inner object: “let there be added a writing giving the 
number.” Perhaps we onght to accept Orelli’s emendation. 

b2. ydwov 8€ dpov: see above on 721b 1.—The addition of 
Tov pakpdétatov Xp. dq. is an indication that some variety in the 
enactment is conceivable, 
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